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THE  GERMAN  AGREEMENT  AND  ITS  DEFENCE  ' 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

TO  GERMANY. 

AN    EXAMINATION   OF   SOME   POINTS    INVOLVED. 

In  an  annual  report  made  to  tlie  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  one  year  ago  in  noting  the  sending  to 
Germany  by  the  President  of  a  Commission,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  N.  I.  Stone,  "Tariff  Expert  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  and  James  L.  Gerry, 
Chief  of  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  writer  said  :  "  The  Commission  was  not  sent  abroad  to 
conclude  a  bargain  or  to  make  promises,  but  after  investigation 
and  consultation  to  make  a  report  of  the  differences  and  the 
demands.  The  hope  of.  the  State  Department  is  said  to  be 
that  the  American  commissioners  may  '  be  able  to  recommend 
some  change  in  existing  methods  of  administration  of  the 
Dingley  act  where  it  bears  hardest  upon  German  exporters. 

THAT     STATEMENT     SUPPORTED    BY    THE     PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE. 

That  the  object  of  the  Commission's  appointment,  as  there 
set  forth,  was  correct  is  shown  by  the  President's  messai^e  to 
Congress,  wherein  he  says  :  "  This  Commission  was  engaged 

1  Bulletin  for  September,  1907,  pp.  267  and  273. 
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for  several  months  in  conference  with  a  similar  Commission 
appointed  by  the  German  government,  nnder  instructions,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  reach  a  common  understanding  as  to 
all  the  facts  regarding  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  material  and  relevant  to  the  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries."  ^ 

This  Commission  not  only  made  "  an  investigation,"  but 
actually  concluded  a  bargain  or  agreement.  Not  only  did 
they  negotiate  a  temporary  agreement,  but  they  brought 
back  with  them  a  tentative  draft  of  a  permanent  reciprocity 
treaty.  Chairman  North,  in  his  defence  of  this  temporary 
agreement,  stating  that  Germany  had  granted  the  "  Provi- 
sorium  "  extending  her  conventional  tariff  to  our  exports  to 
her  until  July  1,  1907,  "  in  the  belief  and  .on  the  understand- 
ing that  this  extension  would  lead  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  which  would  phice  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  two  nations  on  a  permanent  and  equitable  basis." 
Who,  it  may  be  asked,  had  the  authority  to  make  such  a 
promise  ?  The  President  could  promise  that  a  treaty  would 
be  negotiated,  but  he  could  not  assure  the  Germans  that  it 
would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate ;  and  the  mere  negotiation, 
without  that  ratification,  could  not  place  "  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  nations  on  a  permanent  basis."  Or  can 
it  be  that  this  treaty  was  to  become  effective  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  and  present  arguments  against  them, 
but  rather  to  sketch  the  several  steps  taken  in  reaching  the 
agreement  (which,  more  than  any  other  event  of  the  year, 
except  the  financial  flurry,  has  disturbed  the  manufacturing 
and  direct  importing  interests  of  the  country),  and  glance  at 
some  of  the  reasons  in  justification  of  it  advanced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  was  charged,  apparently, 
by  the  Administration  to  try  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
interests  alarmed,  by  explaining  how  much  to  the  advantage 
of  all  will  be  the  concessions  so  magnanimously  granted  by 
the  German  government!     In  our  opinion,  the  points  empha- 

^  Annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  60. 
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sized  by  the  Chairman  are    not  so  important   as    some    left 
untouched,  and  these  we  shall  also  notice. 

THE    ACTION    WAS   HASTY   AND    SECRET. 

First,  let  us  trace  the  steps  taken  in  the  consummation  of 
this  agreement.  The  Commissioners  sailed  in  December, 
1906,  its  announced  purpose  being  as  above  set  forth.  Some 
time  late  in  February  they  returned  with  a  report  which  was 
kept  so  secret  by  the  State  Department  that  efforts,  as  late  as 
April  10,  1907,  to  get  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  failed,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  writing  April  26  that  ''  the  pre- 
liminary schedules  in  question  are  not  3^et  perfected  and  any 
statement  by  the  Department  as  to  what  is  offered  by  Ger- 
many or  expected  of  her  by  the  United  States  as  compensat- 
ing favors  would  be  premature  and  might  be  misleading." 
At  that  date  the  agreement  had  been  alreadj^  signed  at 
Washington  by  Secretary  Root,  although  the  German  Ambas- 
sador's signature  was  not  attached  to  the  document  until 
May  2.  Under  date  of  April  4  the  "projet  of  a  commer- 
cial agreement  with  Germany "  together  "  with  drafts  of 
notes  proposed  to  be  exchanged "  was  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Secretary  Cortelyou  of  the  Treasury, 
who,  without  training  or  preparation,  had  come,  within  a 
month,  to  the  discharge  of  his  new  and  perplexing  duties. 
April  9, 1907,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  "  the  proposed  modifications  of 
the  consular  and  customs  regulations  will,  in  ni}^  opinion, 
conduce  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  in  cases 
where  the  ordinary  procedure  as  embodied  in  present  regu- 
lations is  inadequate."  Then  he  added,  "  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  "(he  had  not  had  the  papers  more 
than  four  days)  "  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
negotiation  of  the  proposed  commercial  agreement  would 
promote  friendly  relations  and  otherwise  be  of  benefit  to 
this  country." 

SECRECY    IN   THIS    COUNTRY:    CANDOR    IN    GEMANY. 

Whether  the  trade  made  with  Germany  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  that  country,  or  to  ours,  as  it  has  been  declared  to 
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be,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  secrecy  witli  whicli 
the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  this  Republic  and  the 
openness  and  evident  candor  with  which  they  were  conducted 
in  the  Em[)ire.  In  the  United  States  no  consultation  was 
held  with  any  body  of  merchants  or  manufacturers,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard,  before  the  agreement  was  drawn  and  signed. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  agreement  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  German  Economic  Association,  an  organization 
of  industrial  producers,  and  only  after  its  endorsement  was 
it  transmitted  to  the  Reichstag  for  consideration  and  ct)n- 
firmation.  But  that  is  not  the  only  difference  in  the  methods 
followed  by  the  two  governments,  some  provisions  of  this 
agreement  being  inserted  against  the  advice  of  the  best 
experts  of  this  country,  by  men,  most  of  whom  had  but  little 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  every-day  workings  of  the 
custom  house  and  its  practices. 

THERE    HAS    BEEN    MISAPPREHENSION    ABOUT    OPEN 
HEARINGS. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  considerable 
misapprehension  respecting  the  provision  in  the  agreement 
concerning  open  hearings  in  re-appraisement  proceedings. 
To  us  there  seems  to  be  but  slight  difference  between 
the  concessions  made  by  Secretary  Shaw  in  1906,  when  he 
modified  the  regulations  so  that  the  General  Ap[)raisers  were 
given  the  privilege  "to  grant  open  hearings  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  i)rejudicing  the  Government,"'  and 
the  stipulation  in  the  agreement  which  provides  that  in 
*' re-appraisement  cases  the  hearing  shall  be  open  and  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  importer  or  his  attorney,  unless  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  public  interest  will  suffer  thereby  ;"  and  in  that 
■case  a  summary  of  the  facts  developed  at  the  closed  hearing 
upon  wliich  the  re-appraisement  is  based  is  to  be  furnished  to 
the  importer.  The  latter  seems  to  contemplate  that  all 
re-appraisement  hearings  shall  be  open  unless  the  certificate 

1  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Commiltee,  1906,  p.  28. 
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shall  be  filed.  While  under  the  rule  as  modified  by  Secre- 
tary Shaw,  the  hearings  were  to  be  open  only  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Ap[)raisers,  they  could  be  so  held 
"without  prejudicing  the  Government." 

When  Mv.  North  attacked  the  closed  hearing,  designating 
it  as  "  the  American  star  chamber  proceeding,"  and  Avrote, 
"  Now  that  this  closed  hearing  has  been  done  away  with^  I  do 
not  l)elieve  that  it  will  ever  again  be  heard  of  in  our  customs 
administration,"  his  explanation,  instead  of  clarifying  the 
situation,  dee[)ened  the  misunderstanding  and  intensified 
the  alarm  he  hoped  to  allay,  the  language  of  the  agreement 
not  justifying  so  sweeping  a  statement,  nor  furnishing  the 
slightest  basis  for  it. 

RESPECTING   CLOSED    HEARINGS. 

But  let  US  examine  his  "  ex[)lanation  "  of  the  agreement 
intended  to  allay  "  some  apprehension  regarding  the  details  " 
and  to  correct  an  "  unfounded  prejudice  against  it." 

Kespecting  the  open  or  closed  hearing  he  correctly  says 
it  "is  wholly  a  matter  of  regulation  within  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  law  itself  being  silent 
upon  the  subject."  Then  he  launches  forth  in  praise  of  the 
open  hearing,  dechuing  that  after  a  year's  trial  it  "  has 
proved  a  complete  success;"  that  "the  Government  has  had 
no  ditliculty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence,  given  under  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath.  None  of  the  dire  consequences  so  freely 
predicted  have  been  realized.  On  the  contrary  the  open 
hearing  has  proved  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a 
guard  against  undervaluation."  Like  importer  Downing 
and  attorney  Wickham  Smith,  he  assures  tliose  laboring 
under  misapprehension  that  "the  merchant  who  desires  and 
expects  to  remain  in  the  importing  business  is  going  to  be 
more  careful  about  invoices  when  he  knows  that  the  evidence 
of  undervaluation  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  public  record." 

IS  THE   OPEN    HEARING    PRODUCING  THE    RESULT  MR.   NORTH 

DESCRIBES? 
Who  has  benefitted  b}-  the  open  hearings?     Mas  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  difificulty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence?  and 
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has  the  open  hearing  been  "  an  effective  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  guard  against  undervaluation"?  A  prominent 
customs  attorney,  who  has  been  urging  all  kinds  of  altera- 
tions and  modifications  in  the  law,  recently  said,  "  The 
open  hearings  prescribed  by  the  reciprocal  tariff  agreement 
with  Germany  have,  in  the  main,  been  successful  and  meet 
with  the  approval  of  my  clients,  most  of  whom  are  prominent 
German  exporters  and  their  American  representatives." 
After  entering  a  strong  protest  against  the  taking  of  any 
ex  J) arte  testimony  as  being  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  German  agreement,  he  said,  "  In  instances  where 
there  have  been  'real'  open  hearings  the  results  have,  in 
the  main,  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporter  and  his 
connection  in  this  country."  Respecting  ex  parte  testimony, 
he  continued  :  "  Its  taking  is  not  contemplated  by  the  German 
agreement  and  its  practice  is  vicious  and  full  of  danger  to 
the  honest  (?)  foreign  exporter,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  in 
the  new  treaty  to  be  made  with  Germany  there  will  be  a  cast- 
iron  agreement  that  all  hearings  under  whatever  circum- 
stances the  case  may  be  shall  be  free  and  open,  and  that  no 
testimony  shall  be  considered  that  is  not  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  importer  and  his  legal  or  other  representatives." 
Given  an  inch  they  now  demand  an  ell,  and  all  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  honest  foreign  exporter  and  the  revenues  of  this 
Government.  The  kind  of  open  hearings  now  granted,  he 
confesses,  "  have  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporter  and 
his  connection  in  this  country  and  they  meet  with  the 
approval  of  his  clients,  ''  most  of  whom  are  German  export- 
ers and  their  American  representatives." 

ON    BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE    QUESTION. 

Mr.  North  now  "  dubs  "  the  closed  hearing  "  the  American 
star  chamber  proceeding,"  having  "no  other  defence  than 
the  one  calmly  advanced  whenever  the  system  was  criticised, 
viz. :  that  unless  people  are  permitted  to  secretly  testify 
against  their  neighbors  and  rivals  they  won't  testify  at  all." 

Were  we  so  disposed  we  could  quote  from  his  reports 
to  this  Association    in    which  he  wrote    enthusiastically  of 
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tlie  almost  perfect  basis  to  which  the  customs  adminis- 
trative law  had  been  brought  by  the  amendments  of 
1897,  and  also  those  in  which  he  graphically  described 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  American  manufacturers  and 
honest  purchasing  importers  from  the  laxer  previous  laws. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back  to  find  his  opinion 
respecting  open  hearings.  About  a  year  previous  to  his 
return  from  Berlin,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  giving  hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
customs  administrative  law,  seeking  light  and  information 
from  various  sources,  Mr.  North,  who  had  severed  his  con- 
nection with  this  Association  several  years  before  to  become 
Director  of  the  Census,  was  quoted  by  Secretary  .Shaw 
as  then  being  "  absolutely  against  open  hearings."  ^  The 
query  is,  which  view  of  the  open  hearing  is  to  be  accepted 
and  which  rejected?    ■ 

TESTIMONY    AGAINST    OPEN    HEARINGS. 

But  laying  aside  these  contradictory  views,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  open  hear- 
ings, the  fact  remains  that  not  only  Secretary  Shaw,  but 
seven  of  the  nine  General  Appraisers  went  on  record  against 
open  hearings,  and  one  of  those  two  favored  them  simply  as  an 
experiment  for  six  months,  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  dangerous.  Even  he  "was  opposed  to  any  legislation 
looking  to  open  hearings  because  "  he  "  thought  it  was  too 
risky  an  experiment."  The  president  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  if  we  had 
open  hearings  we  would  never  get  through  the  volume  of 
cases,"  ^  while  another  member  of  the  board  said  :  "•  If  they 
(the  hearings)  were  conducted  openly,  the  ability  of  the 
Board  to  procure  evidence  would  be  destroyed  and  all  re-ap- 
praisements fail.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  secrets  of 
tradespeople  are  guarded  that  the  board  is  enabled  to  get 
evidence.      Frequently    an    importer's    own    witnesses   will 

'  See  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Rep.,  59th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  p.  19. 
2  Ditto,  p.  36. 
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request  that  their  testimony  be  taken  privately,  preferring- 
tliat  the  information  imparted  be  sacredly  kept  from  compet- 
itors. The  class  of  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  market 
value  will  be  wholly  improper  and  insufficient  in  a  trial  at 
law,  and  if  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  latter  were  necessary 
the  Government  would  be  wholly  prevented  from  collecting 
its  revenue."  ^ 

On  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  years  ago  recorded  its 
opinion  as  follows  : 

It  is  due  to  the  merchants  and  others  who  give  such  infor- 
mation that  their  statements  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence 
of  official  persons  only.  It  must  often  occur  that  persons  in 
possession  of  facts  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  appraisers 
in  determining  market  value  would  be  deterred  from  appear- 
ing and  testifying  by  publicity  given  to  re-appraisement 
proceedings. 

Such  was  some  of  the  testimony  of  men  having  actual 
experience  Avith  the  workings  of  the  administrative  law,  and 
such  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court;  yet  this  Commis- 
sion (composed  of  three  men),  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President,  whose  combined  practical  experience  can- 
not be  compared  with  that  of  the  General  Appraisers,  calmly 
ignore  these  opinions  and  as  calmly  proceed  to  denounce  the 
law  and  the  regulations  which  embody  the  experience  of 
years  in  the  battle  to  [)revent  frauds  on  the  federal  revenue. 
Compare  the  Chairman's  sweeping  statement  with  the  follow- 
ing, made  after  several  months  of  experience  with  the  o[)en 
hearings,  by  the  General  Appraisers'  chairman,  who  says: 

Witnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Government  in  estab- 
lishing pro[)er  market  value  have  declined  absolutely  to 
appear  before  the  board  in  open  session  and  give  their  testi- 
mony, on  the  ground  that  important  trade  secrets  and  other 
information  which  is  considered  undesirable  to  give  competi- 
tors would  be  brought  out  on  cross-examination  by  the  pro- 
testant's  attorney.  So  acute  has  this  situation  become  during 
the  last  tive  months  that  in  some  instances  the  board    has 


•  See  Hearing's  before  Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means,  House  of  Rep.,  59th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  p.  47. 
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been  obliged  to  ask  material  witnesses  for  the  Government 
to  submit  their  testimony  in  writing.  This  testimony  has 
been  shown  to  the  importer  and  his  attorney  in  specific 
cases,  but  with  the  identity  of  tlie  informant  cut  from  the 
letter  heads  on  which  the  testimony  was  written.  Only  in 
this  way  was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 
On  otiier  occasions  so  strong  has  been  the  aversion  of 
importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  their  representa- 
tives to  appear  at  "open  hearings"  that  the  Government 
Jias  been  obliged  to  go  without  testimony  of  any  kind, 
thereby  practically  permitting  the  case  to  go  by  default  in 
favor  of  the  importer  whose  goods  were  under  consideration. 

Cliairman  North  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  witnesses  will  refuse 
to  testify  unless  permitted  to  do  so  privately,  being  deterred 
by  the  fear  that  trade  secrets  of  importance  will  be  drawn 
from  them  on  cross-examination ;  but  when  the  Germans 
demanded  that  Section  8  of  the  law  should  be  modified  by 
new  regulations,  he  joined  his  fellow  commissioners  in  writing- 
in  their  report  that  "the  statements  of  cost  required  by  the 
act  require  the  ex[)enditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  German  importers ;  they  contemplate  the 
divulgence  of  trade  secrets  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
value  to  the  manufacturer,  and  they  are  only  of  importance 
to  the  appraisers  of  merchandise.  We  therefore  agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  Consular  Regulations  be  so  amended 
that  the  statements  .  .  .  need  not  be  exacted  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  after  entry  of 
the  goods."  ^ 

Gieat  consideration  is  shown  for  the  German  exporters 
who  have  to  expend  "  much  time  and  energy  in  the  prep- 
aration of  statements  of  cost,  which  contemplate  the  di- 
vulgence of  trade  secrets."  But  wiien  witnesses  are  needed 
in  this  country  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  government,  they 
must  testify  at  open  hearings,  although  by  their  testimony 
they  may  be  obliged  to  divulge  trade  secrets  of  the  "utmost 
importance  "  to  them.  Where  does  the  consistency  of  this 
concession  come  in?  It  is  beyond  our  ken,  and  must  be 
credited   as  one  of   those  advantages,    which  are   so  many^ 

'  See  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  Jan.  22,  1908,  p.  28. 
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we  are  told,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Another  member  of  the  board,  who  believes  in  liberality 
in  the  administration  of  customs,  after  his  experience  since 
July  last,  says  : 

I  believe  that  open  hearings  will  never  be  an  absolute 
success,  although  in  some  circumstances  they  may  be  practi- 
cable. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  where  little  or  no  compe- 
tition exists  between  foreign  goods  and  American  productions 
open  hearings  may  be  had  with  considerable  success,  but  that 
in  cases  where  commercial  rivalry  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  country  is  concerned  the  open  hearings  fall 
to  the  ground. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  right  in  this 
matter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Germany  or  the 
men  who  see  the  workings  of  the  new  regulations  at  close 
range.     We  simply  record  the  facts. 

The  President,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 
joins  in  the  clamor  against  the  administration  of  the  law, 
saying,  "  Under  oui-  practice  as  I  found  it  to  exist  in  this 
case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  discreditable."  Yet  at 
a  time  when  the  German  agents  and  their  sympathizers  and 
all  enemies  of  the  protective  tariff  were  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  the  concessions  for  which  they  had 
striven  for  years,  it  is  rather  remarkable,  if  the  abuses  under 
the  law  had  become  "gross  and  discreditable,"  as  the  Presi- 
dent says  ;  or  the  conditions  had  become  "  intolerable,"  as  Mr. 
Smith  described  them,  that  not  a  single  purchasing  importer 
appeared  in  person  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  enter  a  vigorous  and  indignant  protest  against  these  abuses 
and  conditions.  It  is  true  that  many  merchants  signed  the 
petition  api)roving  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  New 
York  Merchants'  Association ;  but  of  the  New  York  merchants 
favoring  them  Secretary  Shaw  said  that  at  least  "  two-thirds 
were  engaged  in  the  consignment  business."  ^  At  the  same 
time  he  quoted  the  representative  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.^ 

1  Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  1906,  p.  20. 

2  Ditto,  p.  29. 
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as  telling  him  that  "  tliey  "  (the  firm)  "  had  no  more  fears  of 
the  penalties  of  the  customs  law  than  they  had  fear  of  the 
penalties  against  murder  or  arson." 

Cannot  the  gentlemen ,  responsible  for  the  agreement  be 
fairly  likened  to  a  man  who,  ill  almost  to  death,  seeks 
an  eminent  physician  or  surgeon  and  refuses  to  take 
his  advice?  or  of  a  client,  who,  in  serious  legal  difficulties, 
employs  a  skilful  attorney  and  refuses  to  follow  his  counsel  ? 

A    CASE    OF    MISCONCEPTION.  ■ 

Mr.  North  inveighs  further  against  the  closed  hearing  in 
re-appraisement  cases,  declaring  that  "  a  man  may  be 
deprived  of  his  property  and  goods  without  due  process  of 
law,  as  that  phrase  has  come  to  be  otherwise  universally 
understood  in  this  country:  i.e.,  without  the  privilege  of 
knowing  on  whose  evidence  he  is  .  .  .  penalized,  or 
what  the  character  of  that  evidence  is  and  without  the  right 
of  cross-examination." 

He  has  great  horror  of  admitting  any  evidence  without 
giving  the  importer  the  right  of  cross-examination  ;  yet  he 
and  his  fellow  commissioners  agree  that  certificates  of 
German  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  be  admitted  as  com- 
petent evidence,  although  no  chance  to  cross-examine  the 
officials  who  sign  the  certificates  can  ever  be  obtained  for 
those  who  protest  against  the  value  put  upon  the  importation 
for  which  the  certificate  may  be  given. 

Evidently,  he  has  read  with  close  attention  the  argument 
(put  in  the  form  of  questions)  by  Mr.  Cockran  in  the 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Appar- 
ently he  was  greatly  impressed  thereby,  for  he  has  adopted 
the  phrase  of  that  voluble,  gifted  man.  Yet  he  has  qualified 
Mr.  Cockran's  use  of  the  constitutional  phrase  "without 
due  process  of  law"  and  construed  its  meaning  in  a  way 
not  contemplated  by  the  expounders  of  that  document. 
He  cannot  be  very  familiar  with  the  methods  of  appraising 
values  of  real  estate  or  he  would  not  have  assumed  the 
untenable  position  of  demanding  that  the  right  of  cross- 
examination   should  be  given   importers   in    cases    where  a 
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valiiiition  i.s  made  of  the  importation.  Let  us  repeat  what 
we  have  once  said,  that  the  ap])raisements  are  not  a 
proceeding,  judicial  in  character,  where  the  officers  sit  as 
judges  and  render  decisions  according  to  the  preponderance 
of  testimony  produced,  but  they  are  simply  an  ascertainment 
of  value.  In  few,  if  any,  States  has  the  owner  of  real  estate 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  when  his  property 
is  assessed ;  nor  has  he  the  chance  to  present  witnesses  or 
cross-examine  the  assessor  either  then  or  on  ap[)eal.  This 
summary  method  is  adopted  because  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  for  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  within  a 
reasonable  time.  But  in  ap[)raisement  and  re-appraisement 
cases  the  importer  has  the  right  to  appear  himself  and  pro- 
duce witnesses,  together  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  appraiser  to  one  general  appraiser  and  from 
his  decision  to  a  board  of  three  General  Appraisers,  ••'  a 
method,"  General  Appraiser  De  Vries  says  ^  (if  compared 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  or  with  the  proced- 
ure in  any  other  nation)  "under  which  there  are  greater 
opportunities  offered  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
taxable  value  of  property  than  under  any  other." 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  HAS  APPROVED  OUR  METHOD. 

In  a  decision  respecting  the  question  of  dutiable  value  of 
merchandise  the  Supreme  Court  has  well  said  : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  under  the  statute  the  question  of 
dutiable  value  of  merchandise  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the 
appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  issue  in  a  judicial  tribunal.  Such 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  statute  and  the  practice  has  been 
to  the  contrary  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Government. 
No  govei'nment  could  collect  its  revenues  or  perform  its 
necessary  functions  if  the  system  contended  for  by  the  plain- 
tiffs were  to  prevail.  '^ 

THE   OBJECTING   COUNTRY   HAS    AN    ARBITRARY   SYSTEM. 

Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  testimony  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  declared '  that  in  Europe  (he  was  speaking  of 
Germany  and  France) 

1  Wh3-s  and  Means  Heaiino;s,  p.  43. 

^  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1906,  p.  29.  sDitto,  p.  31. 
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they  have  no  re-appraisement  proceedings.  It  is  a  mili- 
tary system.  A  little  company  of  soldiers  with  side  arms 
stands  on  tlie  dock.  They  look  at  your  merchandise  and  do 
not  tell  you  wliat  it  is  worth,  but  mark  what  it  is  worth, 
pass  it  over  to  the  cashier,  and  you  jjay  it. 

If  you  complain  enough  they  will  go  inside,  see  a  man 
there  and  talk  with  him.  They  come  out,  write  their 
decision,  pass  it  over,  and  that  settles  it.  There  is  no  appeal 
and  there  is  no  re-appiaisement. 

If  this  description  of  the  procedure  in  the  country  object- 
ing to  our  law  and  [)ractice  is  correct  (and  we  have  no  reason 
to  question  its  acouracy),  which  follows  the  "star  chamber" 
method  and  whicli  the  enlightened,  liberal  one  ? 

WAS    A    TARIFF    WAR    LIKELY? 

As  a  justification  of  this  temporary  agreement  a  studied 
effort  has  been  made  to  alarm  the  American  public  by  pro- 
claiming that  if  it  had  not  been  concluded  "  the  exports  of 
American  manufactured  goods  to  Germany,"  as  Mr.  North 
states  it,  "  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  after  July  1. 
This  because  on  that  date  these  exports  would  have  become 
subject  to  the  maximum  duties  wliich  Germany  universally 
applies  to  goods  from  all  countries  which  fail  to  extend  to 
her  a  cones[)onding  equivalent  for  lier  minimum  or  conven- 
tional duties  whicli  are  reserved  for  nations  who  consent  to 
negotiate  treaties  carrying  equivalent  concessions  or  grant- 
ing '  most  favored  nation '  treatment." 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  wrote  :  "•  Deem- 
ing it  my  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  a 
tariff  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany     .     . 
I  sent  to  Berlin  a  commission."  ^ 

Ml-.  North  writes  that  "the  German  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated by  Secretary  Root  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Ivoosevelt  because  they  both  believe  that  it  will  prevent 
a  connnercial  war  with  Germany."  The  daily  press  was 
printing  news  items  and  editorials  headed,  "  Our  Last  Chance 
with  Germany,"  while  a  free-trade  writer  in  the  '^  Journal  of 

1  See  annual  messajj^e  to  Congress,  p.  59. 
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Political  Economy,"  discussing  "  Reciprocity  with  Germany  " 
in  an  article  printed  after  tiie  agreement  was  concluded, 
said,  "  it  was  plain  that  tariff  warfare  of  unusual  severity 
and  extent  was  within  the  range  of  immediate  possibility." 

Was  there  real  danger  of  tariff  warfare  "  of  unusual  sever- 
ity "  ?  Before  submitting  some  facts  bearing  on  that  ques- 
tion, let  us  quote  a  few  extracts  from  a  paper  entitled,  ''  The 
Tariff  and  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United  States,"  ^  read 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  January,  1904. 

There  was  much  talk  in  Europe  and  some  fear  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  combination  against  the  United  States  among  Euro- 
pean countries,  for  retaliatory  legislation  for  the  exclusion  of 
American-made  products  from  these  countries,  on  the  ground 
that  their  own  products  are  excluded  from  the  United  States 
by  customs  rates  which  are  practically  prohibitive  in  direct 
competition  with  American-made  goods  of  the  same  general 
character. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  find  the  great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world 
united  in  trade  leagues  against  us.  I  cannot  share  in  this 
apprehension.  .  .  .  The  whole  course  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  a  protective  tariff, 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  retaliatory  legislation  need  not 
be  feared,  and  that  high  duties  on  foreign  products  entering 
this  country  do  not  interfere,  in  any  perceptible  degree  or 
measurable  manner,  with  the  outflow  of  American-made 
products.     .     . 

So  far  as  our  agricultural  products  are  concerned,  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  tariff  upon  the  export  trade 
in  them  is  hardly  worth  considering.  The  world  takes  our 
foodstuffs,  as  much  of  them  as  we  can  spare  ourselves, 
because  it  cannot  get  along  without  them.  It  takes  our  raw 
cotton  because  it  has  no  other  source  of  supply  that  can 
meet  its  demands,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  takes 
our  meat  products  and  lumber  products  because  they  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  get  elsewhere. 

CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY  DID  NOT  WARRANT  A  TARIFF  WAR. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  Germany  intended  to  apply  her 
maximum  rates  to  United  States  exports  after  July  1,  1907' 

'Pages  1,  2,  and  3  of  pamphlet  reprint. 
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Grant  that  there  appeared  to  be  some  danger  of  her  doing 
so,  we  answer  by  asking  a  question  :  Was  she  in  a  condition 
to  take  such  action,  and  if  taken,  how  long  would  she  have 
continued  that  attitude  ?  For  an  answer  let  us  examine, 
for  a  moment,  German  conditions  at  the  time  of,  or  shortly 
after,  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement. 

In  an  article  based  on  one  contained  in  the  semi-official 
"  Continental  Correspondence  "  treating  of  Germany's  trade 
with  America,  the  "  Literary  Digest  "  for  October  26,  1907, 
says : 

In  its  effort  to  gain  tariff  modifications  from  the  United 
States  the  Berlin  Government  has  been  urged  on  by  the 
German  manufacturers,  who  want  our  tariff  bars  lowered  so 
they  can  sell  more  goods  here.  The  German  Agrarians 
second  this  effort  with  the  suggestion  that  if  we  do  not 
capitulate,  Germany  should  retaliate  by  raising  its  own  tariff 
bars  against  American  products.  This  is  just  ivltat  it  cannot 
very  well  do,  however,  for  Germany  must  have  our  grai^i  and 
meats,  and  to  raise  the  tarijf  on  these  supj^lies,  while  enriching 
the  Agrarian  landowners,  ivould  he  to  raise  the  cost  of  living 
in  Germany  —  and  that  is  what  makes  Socialists.  So  the 
Government  is  letting  well  enough  alone,  and  assuring  the 
tariff  complainants  that  they  are  doing  splendidl}-  and  don't 
need  any  help. 

The  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States  imposed  by 
law  some  ten  years  ago  has  not,  according  to  "  The  Continental 
Correspondence,"  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  sale  of 
German  goods  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  increase  in  the 
German  importations  into  this  country  this  organ  remarks: 

"In  every  respect  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1907  shows 
record  figures.  The  value  of  German  wares  imported  into 
the  United  States  reached  the  amount  of  $161,500,000,  while 
Germany  bought  $240,000,000  worth  of  American  goods. 
That  shows  an  excess  of  50  per  cent  on  the  side  of  Germany's 
purchases- and  seems  at  the  first  glance  very  disadvantageous 
for  the  Fatherland.  But  we  find  that  seven  years  ago  this 
excess  amounted  to  90  per  cent,  and  in  1898  even  to  130 
pet  cent  of  Germany's  exports  into  the  United  States.  In 
proportion  at  least  the  German  balance  of  trade  shows  a  con- 
siderable improvement.  If  we  limit  our  attention  to  tlie 
increase  in  the  last  two  years,  we  find  even  absolutely  the 
same  figures.  Germany  got  in  1907  American  goods  of 
$43,000,000  value  more  than  1905 ;  and  by  the  same  amount 
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of  !B43,000,000  we  find  the  German  imports  into  the  United 
States  higher  in  1907  than  in  1905.  Now,  if  we  go  into 
details,  we  notice  that  among  the  American  goods  imported 
into  Germany  cotton  is  principally  responsible  for  the 
increase.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  of  the  German 
spinning  mills  and  the  higiier  prices,  the  United  States 
increased  their  sales  of  raw  cotton  to  Germany  within  two 
years  by  not  less  than  $34,000,000,  so  that  the  cotton  im- 
ported into  Germany  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of  this  very 
remarkable  increase." 

When  we  come  to  ask  the  proportion  between  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  this  writer 
tells  us  that  while  German  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
less  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  Germany  in  regard  to 
raw  materials,  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  we  calculate  the 
interchange  of  manufactured  articles.  America  exported  to 
Germany  $90,600,000  worth  of  such  goods  for  the  year  end- 
ing 1907,  but  imported  from  Germany  manufactured  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $147,000,000. 

Germany's  era  of  prosperity,  according  to  careful  observers, 
was  showing  signs  of  waning;  and  if  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  following  quotations  were  accurate,  surely  Germany 
was  in  no  condition  to  engage  in  a  tariff  war  with  any  coun- 
tiy,  much  less  the  United  States.  The  London  "Standard," 
perhaps  not  a  friendly  authorit}',  said  of  the  German  period 
of  remarkable  commercial  prosperity  : 

The  same  unmistakable  tendency  toward  a  diminution  of 
prosperity  is  noticeable  in  practically  all  the  other  German 
industries,  which  in  the  near  future  will  be  affected  by  the 
same  wave  of  bad  fortune.  This  termination  of  the  unpar- 
alleled period  of  industrial  success  which  Germany  has  now 
been  enjoying  for  several  years  has  long  since  been  foreseen 
on  the  German  bourses,  so  that  capitalists  whose  money  was 
invested  in  industrial  undertakings  have  had  time  to  make 
adequate  preparations  for  the  approaching  depression. 

Even  German  papers  recognized  the  trend  of  affairs,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  commercial  columns  of  the 
"  National  Zeitung  "  (Berlin),  printed  during  the  very  month 
when  those  threatened  maximum  duties  were  to  be  applied 
to  American  exports,  will  show.     It  said  : 
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The  period  of  great  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  The  Diissel- 
dorf  Iron  and  Steel  Exchange,  by  the  laconic  bulletin  it  has 
recently  issued,  puts  this  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  and  stamps 
with  official  authority  all  the  forebodings  as  to  an  approach- 
ing decline  in  German  industrial  prosperity.  The  Diisseldorf 
Iron  and  Steel  Exchange  was  the  last  quarter  from  which  we 
should  have  looked  for  this  frank  avowal  of  its  commercial 
decline.  The  reports  hitherto  issued  have  declared  that  the 
wave  of  industrial  prosperity  was  permanent  and  the  iron 
market  was  a  fixed  reality.  But  all  concealment  is  now  at 
an  end.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  this  authority,  that  the 
future  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  period  of  great  prosperity, 
which  has  lasted  for  five  years,  comes  to  a  close  in  1907. 

That  these  opinions  were  not  without  foundation  is  shown 
by  a  news  item  from  Berlin  under  date  of  December  -1,  1907, 
respecting  the  many  immigrants  returning  from  the  United 
States  and  the  alarm  felt  lest  they  would  '*  entirely  glut "  the 
already  overcrowded  labor  market  in  Germany.     It  said: 

Labor  organizations  are  greatl}^  troubled  over  the  prospect 
of  an  influx  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  employment  is 
acutely  difficult.  Commodities,  even  the  barest  necessities, 
are  rising  to  almost  famine  prices.  It  was  stated  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Schoeneberg,  a  suburb  of 
Berlin,  last  night,  that  there  were  30,000  skilled  and  35,000 
unskilled  w(,>rkmen  idle  in  Berlin  alone.  A  proportionate 
number  are  idle  in  other  industrial  centers  and  in  the  farming 
regions.  The  trades  unions  have  ah'eady  been  compelled  to 
cut  in  half  tlieir  doles  to  the  unemplo^^ed.  Similar  condi- 
tions prevail  in  Austria,  to  which  country  more  American 
emigrants  have  returned  in  a  fortnight  than  departed.  The 
prices  of  food  are  rising.^ 

FRIENDS    OF    GERMANY    AVER     THERE    WAS     NO   DANGER    OF 

SUCH    WAR. 

Even  if  conditions  had  been  better  in  Germany  than  as 
above  described,  it  is  plain  from  the  following  views  that  the 

1  The  foregoing  statements  are  enforced  by  the  following  item  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  London  "  Economist "  : 

The  signs  of  business  decline  in  Germany  are  multiplying,  and  are  growing  visibly 
more  serious.  The  most  significant  index  to  the  situation,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Steel  Works  Association  for  December,  which  was  issued  several 
days  ago.  It  shows  a  surprisingly  heavy  shrinkage  of  business  in  steel  material  for 
further  manufacture  and  in  structural  forms.  A  steady  decline  in  the  employment  of 
labor  is  another  most  significant  phenomenon  of  the  da}'. 
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fear  of  a  tariff  war  was  much  magnified  if,  in  fact,  there  was^ 
any  basis  for  it  at  alL 

A  commercial  paper  which  loses  no  chance  to  attack  the 
protective  system  and  which  has  been  the  chief  mouthpiece 
for  German  representatives  and  the  German  cause,  in  an  edi- 
torial, said:  "Neither  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  nor 
their  workmen  could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  raw  material 
and  the  foodstuffs  which  tliey  have  been  accustomed  to  buy 
from  the  United  States." 

In  a  recent  article  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor of  the  German  Imperial  Government,  said  :  "  Serious 
men  in  both  countries  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  will  wage  industrial  war  upon 
each  other.  Germany  and  the  United  States  must  compete 
with  each  other  in  peaceful  fashion,  for  each  is  an  excellent 
customer  of  the  other,  whose  trade,  if  withdrawn,  would 
inflict  immediate  and  serious  injury." 

If  these  maximum  rates  had  been  imposed  July  1,  as 
threatened,  how  long  woukl  they  have  been  enforced  in  the 
face  of  such  conditions?  Even  under  normal  conditions, 
Germany  could  not  have  afforded  to  take  part  in  a  tariff  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  she  had  no  intention 
of  so  doing. 

GERMANY   IS     NOT    A    SELF-SUFFICING    NATION. 

Germany's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
cent  a  year,  a  rate  exceeded  by  that  of  the  United  States 
only,  the  productive  capacity  of  her  agriculture  being  totally 
inadequate  to  supply  her  increasing  needs.  Nor  can  she 
secure  sufficient  foodstuffs  from  the  several  countries,  with 
which  she  has  concluded  treaties  of  reciprocity,  to  fill  her 
wants.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  need  their  own  prod- 
ucts to  maintain  their  population,  and  Russia,  whence 
Germany  has  drawn  heretofore  a  portion  of  her  supplies,  is 
in  no  condition  to  support  her  starving  peasants  and  her 
industrial  workers,  much  less  to  send  increased  exports  to 
Germany  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  her  crops,  or  decreased 
importations  from  the   United  States,  if  you  please,  granting 
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full  weight  to  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  regarded 
the  imposition  of  the  maximum  duties  to  American  products 
as  imminent. 

With  the  Empire  unable  to  provide  food  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  her  artisans,  save  by  importing  sup- 
plies from  this  country  ;  with  the  cost  of  living  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate  ;  with  the  industrial  prosperity  receding  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  industries  of  the  country  in 
position  to  furnish  work  for  these  same  artisans,  were 
the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  professed  a  fear 
that  Germany's  maximum  duties  would  be  applied  to  Ameri- 
can exports  justified?  Under  the  conditions  existing,  would 
a  wise  government  (and  we  presume  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  German  government  is  wise)  have  taken  the  threatened 
step  ?  And  if  taken,  how  long  could  the  industrial  captains 
have  resisted  the  demand  for  higher  wages  which,  in  view  of 
the  greater  cost  of  living,  would  surely  have  been  made? 
How  long,  with  the  increased  cost  of  production,  could  the 
manufacturers  have  enlarged  the  export  of  manufactures 
which  must  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  imports  ?  The 
trade  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  been  examined  so 
frequently  and  so  analytically  that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this 
time  for  us  to  do  more  than  remark  that  the  exports  of  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  are  nearly  all  manufactures  (which 
have  been  increasing  under  our  present  tariff  and  the  cus- 
toms administrative  law,  some  portions  of  which  have  been 
so  strenuously  denounced  by  the  President  and  Chairman 
North),  while  the  exports  of  this  country  to  Germany  are 
nearly  all  raw  materials  for  German  manufactures,  or  food 
products,  such  as  flour,  corn  meal,  biscuits,  oils,  oleomar- 
garine, and  lard,  classified  by  the  census  as  products  of 
manufacture.  It  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether  Germany 
could  have  got  along  as  well  without  our  exports  as  we 
could  witliout  hers  —  in  case  worst  had  come  to  worst 
—  and  a  tariff  war  had  been  declared,  which  few  now  think 
would  have  been  done. 
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Mr.  North  laj'S  much  emphasis  on  the  great  point  gained 
by  the  American  Commission  when  the  Germans  agreed  that 
German  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  district  where  the 
goods  originate  shall  grant  certificates  which  will  officially 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  "  export  price  "  given  in  the 
invoice.  These  certificates  are  to  be  accepted  as  "compe- 
tent" (not  necessarily  conclusive)  evidence  by  the  customs 
officers  and  the  General  Appraisers  —  a  protection  against 
individual  fraud,  which,  he  writes,  "  has  never  hereto- 
fore existed."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  the  German 
exporter  actnally  fighting  for  a  chance  to  protect  us  against 
individual  fraud  and  even  urging  the  Government  to  go  to 
the  lengtli  of  threatening  a  tariff  war  to  gain  that  privilege. 

HOW  THE  GERMAN  EXPORTER  VIEWS  OUR  LAWS  AND 

PROCEDURE. 

A  diffei-ent  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  German  exporter  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  speech  made 
behind  closed  doors  by  the  chairman  of  a  commercial  gather- 
ing in  Beiiin  in  October,  1905.  These  were  all  available  to  the 
Commission  before  their  departure  from  this  country  on 
their  mission.  How  kindly  disjjosed  this  eminent  person 
(Secretary  Shaw  vouched  for  his  prominence)  was  to  assist 
the  United  States  officials  to  get  correct  values  can  easily  be 
seen.  Complaining  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff  law 
"in  wliich  is  concealed  the  power  and  purpose  to  make  entry 
of  certain  competing  articles  as  difficult  as  possible,"  he 
declared  that  "  the  United  States  Government  agents  resort 
to  the  meanest  and  smallest  measures."  Then,  citing  speci- 
fied complaints,  he  said  : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  invoices  by 
consular  officers  stationed  in  various  districts  of  the  Empire. 
Second,  the  investigation  by  customs  officials  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  statements  in  the  invoices  which  have  not  the 
force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in  the  German  Empire.  Third, 
the  reexamination,  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  department ;  and  fourth, 
of  the  high  penalties  for  undervaluation. 
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Treating  of  market  value,  he  remarked : 

Market  value  as  defined  under  American  law  is  the  whole- 
sale price  at  the  time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having 
two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export  and  the  other  for  home 
trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments  under 
the  so-called  $100  clause  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save 
fees,  and  avoid  control  on  that  side. 

In  speaking  of  declarations  in  the  invoices  "  compelling 
all  sorts  of  statements  as  to  how  goods  were  obtained, 
.     .     .     values  in  detail,"  etc.,  he  continued  : 

These  things  all  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that 
the  means  of  gaining  information  through  American  consuls 
and  agents  ivill  he  shut  off.  Our  boards  of  trade  are  fully 
awake  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  in  making  every 
effort  to  close  the  doors  against  this  abuse  they  are  hoping  for 
the  whole  support  of  the  Government. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  enacted  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  information  gained 
under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production  has 
been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  misleading, 
because  through  the  prnidence  of  our  officials  we  have  taken 
care-  that  investigations  of  this  character  shall  throiv  little 
light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consignments. 

In  many  casBs  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices 
consulated  remote  from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are 
manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up  this  whole  question  as 
to  the  rights  of  consular  or  other  officers  to  pry  into  our 
business  .  .  .  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial 
support  of  our  Government.  Such  treatment  on  the  part  of 
American  officials  and  the  cause  for  it  is  plain  and  now  that 
concessions  must  be  made  by  the  American  Government,  if 
we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body  aided  and  supported  by 
our  boards  of  trade  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  be 
of  untold  benefit  to  our  American  export  trade. 

These  men  or  their  predecessors,  undervaluers  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  have  not  regarded  it  and  do  not  now  regard  it 
as  improper  to  dej^rive  our  Treasury  of  the  tariff  duties  as 
written  in  the  statute  books  of  the  nation.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  act  on  the  advice,  freely  and  unblushingly  given 
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in  their  trade  journals  and  by  their  prominent  spokesmen,  to 
conspire  to  evade,  by  all  means  possible,  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try. If  the  results  are  to  be  what  Mr.  North  says  they  will 
be  and  what  all  interested  in  honest  dealings  and  obedience 
to  the  law  wish  them  to  be,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  at 
the  universal  and  exceptional  anxiety  of  these  German  con- 
signing exporters  for  an  agreement  making  it  well-nigh 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  law  they  have 
been  antagonizing  for  many  years.  It  is  marvelous  that 
these  men,  convicted  decades  ago  by  unbiased  investigating 
committees  of  gross  undervaluations  (which,  Mr.  North 
impliedly  admits,  are  still  committed,  but  which,  he  argues, 
will  be  stopped  by  the  new  agreement),  should  urge  their 
Government  to  the  point  of  demanding  an  agreement  whicii 
will  deprive  them  of  their  illicit  gains. 

THIS    SEEMS    TO    BE    AN    ANOMALY. 

Imagine  men  holdinof  such  views,  demandiuQ'  a  "  chantje 
which  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  American  export  trade  " 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  protect  this  Government  against 
fraud  !  Fancy  chambers  of  commerce,  "  fully  awake  to  the 
dangers  surrounding  them,"  and  through  whose  officials  the 
German  consignors  have  taken  care  that  "  investigations 
should  throw  little  light  "  upon  the  actual  value  of  tlieir 
consignments,  consumed  with  a  burning  desire  to  act  as  a 
protection  against  individual  fraud  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  !  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  compos- 
ite honesty  and  integrity  of  these  "quasi-official,"  "semi- 
official" cliambers  of  commerce  can  be  much,  if  any,  higher 
than  the  average  honesty  of  the  average  member,  who,  if 
the  extract  quoted  represents  his  feeling,  was  not  strongly  in 
favor  of  regulations  providing  for  control  on  this  side.  If 
the  concessions  made  (corresponding  closely  as  they  do  with 
the  specifications  set  out  in  the  various  remarks  we  have 
quoted)  are  to  put  a  stop  to  individual  fraud  or  are  to  be 
even  a  protection  against  it,  one  does  not  readily  understand 
the  reason  for  Germany's  alleged  belligerent  position. 

If  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  furnish  evidence  of 
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.-ubsolutely  correct  values ;  if  the  values  are  to  have  the  stamp 
•of  official  approval,  why  did  the  Commission  provide  that 
their  certificates  should  l)e  only  "  competent "  (not  neces- 
sarily conclusive)  "evidence"?  That  provision  shows  either 
that  the  Germans  did  not  understand  the  distinction  between 
competent  and  conclusive,  or  that  the  certificates  of  these 
chambers  of  commerce  were  not  expected  to  be  what  Mr. 
North  writes  they  will  be  —  "  the  guarantee  not  merely  of  the 
■chamber  but  of  the  Government  itself."  He  adds,  "  If  they 
(the  accredited  special  agents)  have  reason  to  question  the 
accui'acy  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  "  —  over  which  tiie  Im- 
perial Government  exercises  the  minutest  supervision  and  of 
which  government  the  chamber  is  a  part — "  if  they  have 
reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
certificate,  they  will  have  the  right  to  ask  that  it  be  verified." 
If  this  official  chamber,  a  "  part  of  that  government,"  gives 
an  inaccurate  certificate  the  agents  will  have  a  right  to  have 
the  other  part  of  the  Government  verify  it !  We  dissent 
strongly  from  this  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  these  certificates. 
In  our  view,  the  provision,  as  worded,  will  do  no  harm 
to  domestic  interests,  so  long  as  the  appraisers  follow  the 
directions  given  them  by  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds 
of  the  Treasury,  that  "the  United  States  did  not  mean  to 
acknowledpfc  foreisrn  chambei's  of  commerce  as  final 
authority  in  fixing  exj)ort  values.  Their  opinion  is  to  be 
taken  merely  as  evidence  competent  to  be  considered  by  the 
appraisers  in  their  examination  of  commodities."  This  advice 
they  have  since  followed,  having  thrown  aside  such  certifi- 
cates as  of  little  value,  if  any,  in  determining  questions 
before  them.  But  if  the  certificates  of  these  official  bodies, 
"  part  of  the  Government,"  are  to  be  treated  with  such  lack 
of  consideration  (and  the  Commission  must  have  known  they 
would  be  if  they  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  "  conclusive  ") 
why  was  such  a  chance  given  for  misunderstanding  and 
cause  for  complaint  in  the  future  ?  If  the  "  back-door " 
operations  of  the  special  agents  were  to  be  stopped,  for  our 
benefit,  although  their  methods  were  distasteful  to  Germany, 
why  was  this  loose  provision  inserted  ?  for  it  will  be  difficult 
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to  avoid  unpleasantness  with  the  German  government  if  its 
certificates  are  to  be  accepted  as  of  no  more  worth  than  the 
testimony  of  any  merchant  witness.  The  Commissioners 
cannot  now  claim  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  exact 
status  of  these  chambers  of  commerce,  for  Mr.  North  asserts 
"  they  are  part  of  the  Government "  and  argues  that  the 
chambers  would  not  think  of  issuing  false  certificates  of 
value.  Instead  of  clearing  away  causes  of  discontent,  the 
Commissioners  by  this  stipulation  have  added  fuel  to  the 
flames. 

WHAT    ARE    GERMAN    CHAMBERS    OF    COMMERCE  ? 

Officials  differ  so  radically  in  their  statements  as  to  their 
character  that  after  each  utterance  the  mystery  deepens. 
The  President  says  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  are 
"  quasi-official ;  "  Secretary  Straus  says  they  are  "  semi-offi- 
cial;  "  Mr.  North  says  they  are  "part  of  the  Government," 
while  Commissioner  Stone,  "  Tariff  Expert  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor "  differs  radically  from  his 
fellow  commissioner  as  to  the  function  of  the  chambers  and 
agrees  with  Secretary  Straus  as  to  their  status,  for  he  says :  ^ 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  semi-official  bodies  whose 
functions  and  activities  are  strictly  regulated  by  law.  They 
are  representative  bodies  consisting  of  men  elected  by  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  each  district.  Mem- 
bership in  the  constituent  body  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
is  compulsory,  and  whether  a  business  man  takes  part  in  the 
election  of  representative  members  of  the  organization  or  not 
he  is  required  to  contribute  his  share  to  cover  its  expenses. 
.  .  .  The  chambers  of  commerce  serve  as  the  medium 
through  which  confidential  information  as  to  trade  openings 
abroad  is  communicated  to  manufacturers  and  exporters.  It 
is  to  these  bodies  that  German  business  men  resort  whenever 
they  have  any  grievances  to  which  they  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  chambers  are  especially 
valuable  to  the  Government  as  sources  of  information  which 
comes  directly  from  the  business  interests  involved. 

1  See  pamphlet  entitled  "  Promotion  of  Foreign  Commerce  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,"  by  N.  I.  Stone,  p.  14. 
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-  Which  does  not  support  the  statement  that  they  are  "  part  of 
the  Government,"  and  the  enquirer  is  embarrassed  by  the 
conflicting  and  contradictory  statements  of  the  two  com- 
missioners. 

If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  "part  of  the  Govern- 
ment," which  we  doubt,  tlien  the  Commission,  instead  of 
allaying  antagonisms  and  irritations  which  were  said  to 
exist,  increased  the  opportunities  for  such  irritations  and 
misunderstandings.  If  they  are  not  "  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment," which  we  believe,  the  provision  that  their  certificates 
should  be  merely  competent  evidence  was  not  improper ;  for 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  would  agree  to  permit  men, 
chosen  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  to 
be  the  final  authority  in  fixing  export  values.  This  provision 
seems  to  be  harmless,  when  the  language  is  strictly  construed, 
but  difficulties  will  be  encountered  if  Mr.  North's  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning  is  accepted,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
there  is  some  dissatisfaction  over  it  in  Germany. 

THESE   PROVISIONS   ARE   CONTRADICTORV. 

Mr.  North  contends  that  "  opportunities  for  the  special 
Treasury  agents  to  obtain  evidence  of  undervaluations  have 
not  been  lessened  by  the  agreement  that  they  shall  be 
accredited  to  the  German  government,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  power  and  authority  in  this  respect  have  been  enor- 
mously strengthened  and  increased,"  this  provision,  in  his 
opinion,  being  "another  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevention  of  undervaluation  "  — more  effective  than  any  law 
Congress  can  pass  for  that  purpose.  "  Instead  of  getting 
information  by  the  back  door,  as  heretofore,  they  will  enter 
and  leave  by  the  front  door.  I  anticipate  that  they  will  be 
given  every  facility  to  find  out  that  the  German  people,  as  a 
rule,  are  just  as  honest  and  as  high-minded  in  their  commer- 
cial transactions  as  are  the  American  people." 

But  the  question  arises :  Why  must  provision  be  made 
for  special  agents,  if  the  certificates  of  these  chambers  of 
commerce  are  to  be  official  guarantees  by  a  "  part  of  the 
Government  "  of  "the  correct  and  honest  price  "? 
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Tliink  of  the  necessity  of  providing  that  "  these  officers 
sent  abroad,"  as  ex-Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  has  well 
said,  "  to  examine  suspected  undervaluation  schemes  shall 
be  personce  gratce  to  the  very  persons  the}^  are  sent  to  investi- 
gate, and  that  they  shall  be  recalled  whenever  their  presence 
ceases  to  be  agreeable  to  the  exporters  !  " 

If  under  this  agreement  we  are  to  have  valuations  never 
so  honest  and  accurate,  why  did  tlie  President  promise  to 
urge  Congress  to  amend  the  law  (which  he  has  since  done)  to 
provide  for  a  10  per  cent  undervaluation  without  penalty  ? 
Why  the  necessity  for  this  provision,  if  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Germany  is  to  be  surely  ascertained 
and  knowledge  of  such  valuation  is  to  become  "  world-wide  "  ? 
Why  give  this  demoralizing  privilege  to  a  class  of  men  who 
have  been  taught  that  it  is  not  only  not  immoral  but  not  even 
"  incorrect "  to  undervalue  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
entry  into  American  ports  and  who  became  notorious  for 
their  frauds  upon  the  revenue  complained  of  so  bitterly  in 
the  eighties? 

Consider  these  two  contradictory  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment and  tell  us  if  the  true  value  is  to  be  so  certified,  why  a 
right  to  undervalue  up  to  10  per  cent  must  be  written  in  the 
law.  Think  of  providing  that  the  German  chambers  of 
commerce  shall  certify  "the  true  values  "  of  exports  and  the 
President  promising  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  exist- 
ing law  that  will  permit  undervaluations  up  to  at  least  10 
per  cent  without  penalty. 

ABUSE   OF    SPECIAL    AGENTS  ;    THEIR     WORK     IN     THE    PAST 

YEAR. 

These  special  agents,  through  whose  indefatigable  efforts 
much  smuggling  and  many  irregularities  against  our  laws 
have  been  unearthed  and  prevented,  come  in  for  an  additional 
"fling"  from  the  President,  who  characterizes  them  as 
"detectives"  whose  employment,  "  though  often  necessary, 
tends  towards  abuse."  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  employ 
spscial  agents  at  all,  as  far  as  our  actual  knowledge  of  this 
service  goes,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  body  of 
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men  like  the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  meeting,  whom  we 
have  quoted,  will  fall  over  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
furnish  information  to  these  officials  now  that  they  must  be 
pevHonce  (jratce  to  the  German  government.  They  may  do  so ; 
but  we  have  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
"  through  the  prudence  of  their  officials,  investigations  will 
throw  "  little  light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consign- 
ments." That  there  is  still  need  for  the  services  of  these 
men  who  "  get  their  information  by  the  back-door"  may  be 
gathered  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  after  nine  months'  experience  in  his  position, 
wrote  to  Congress  :  ^ 

Special  agents  of  the  Department  have  been  actively  and 
effectively  employed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  tlie  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  frauds  on  the  customs  revenue 
through  undervaluation  and  irregular  classification,  as  well 
as  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  The}'  have  cooperated 
Avith  collectors  of  customs  and  appraising  officers  in  all  parts 
of  the  countr}'^  and  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
submitting  information  as  to  values.  In  many  instances  it  is 
due  to  their  efforts  and  their  information  that  advances  in 
value  have  been  made  b}'  the  appraising  officers  and  sucli 
advances  sustained  when  the  cases  came  for  final  decision 
before  the  Board  of  General  ApjDraisers.  In  the  aggregate 
these  advances  have  been  large  and  tlie  revenue  from 
customs  much  increased  thereby. 

DID    THE   PRESIDENT   EXCEED    HIS    POWERS? 

While  the  agreement  concerning  the  open  hearing  was 
misapprehended  there  was  still  greater  "misunderstanding," 
not  only  on  this  side  but  by  the  Germans  also,  concerning 
section  "  A,"  defining  market  value  and  construing  provi- 
sions of  Section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  The 
agreement  provides  that  the  "  export  price  "  shall  constitute 
market  value  where  the  goods  in  question  are  made  wholly 
for  export  and  not  sold  at  home  "in  the  usual  wholesale 
quantities  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States." 

It  has   been    claimed    that  tliis  clause    of   the    agreement 

'See  Report,  p.  53. 
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alters  not  only  the  Treasury  regulations  but  tlie  existing 
law.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  President  had  no  right  to 
alter  the  law  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  In  answer 
to  this  objection  the  President  says  that  the  method  adopted 
for  determining  the  actual  market  value  of  goods  is  in 
accordance  "  with  what  I  am  advised  to  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  law."  ^  Mr.  North  says  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  Section  19  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  by  him  decided  "  to  be  wholly  within  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Those  who  contend  otherwise  cannot  have 
carefully  read  Section  19." 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  sections 
involved  or  making  an  argument  against  the  right  contended 
for,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  opinions  of  several  good 
lawyers  in  opposition  to  the  construction  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  North.  The  mere  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  this  interpretation  of  Section  19  is  "  wholly 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  "  does  not  make  it  so.  Attorney 
Generals  have  been  known  to  be  wrong  in  the  past  in  their 
views  of  the  law,  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  the  present  incumbent  may  be  mistaken ;  for  he  is  not  so 
great  a  lawyer  as  to  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
finality  of  his  construction  of  2a\j  legal  question.  It  was 
perfectly  proper  for  the  President  and  the  Commissioners 
to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  who  dissent  must  accept  his  view 
of  the  law.  It  may  excuse  the  Commissioners  for  negotiat- 
ing the  agreement  and  the  President  for  approving  it ;  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  conclusive  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
construction. 

While  the  Attorney  General  advises  that  the  President 
had  the  right  to  make  the  alteration  complained  of,  the  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Hamlin,  one-time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Cleveland  Administration,  and  an  attor- 
ney having  quite  as  good  professional  standing  in  Boston  as 
the  Attorney  General  has  in  Baltimore,  dissents  vigorously 
from  that  view,  calls  the  President's  action  unconstitutional, 

1  See  annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  61. 
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and  declares  that  he  has  "  repealed  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  customs 
administrative  act,  which  for  about  seventeen  years  has  been 
a  portion  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  a  reputable  lawyer  of  the  New 
York  bar  and  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  respecting  the  President's  right  to  do  what 
he  has  done.     Mr.  Wise  says: 

By  the  third  section  of  the  Dingley  act,  power  was  un- 
doubtedly granted  to  the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  exporting  the  enumerated  articles 
to  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  com- 
mercial agreements,  in  which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  con- 
cessions may  be  secured,  etc.  And  it  was  further  declared 
that,  whenever  such  government  should  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial agreement  with  the  United  States,  etc.,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  should  be  reciprocal  and  equiva- 
lent, he  was  authorized  and  empowei-ed  to  suspend,  during 
the  time  of  such  agreement,  by  proclamation  to  that  effect, 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
act  on  such  articles,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  duties 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such  articles  weie  to  be  as 
described  in  Section  third,  at  the  alternative  rate  mentioned 
in  Section  third. 

That  was  the  whole  power  of  the  President.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  act  authorizing  him  to  make  any  agreement 
with  any  government  concei-ning  the  method  by  which  the 
valuations  on  the  imported  articles  were  to  be  ascertained  as 
a  basis  for  levying  the  duty. 

The  commercial  agreement  entered  into  by  tlie  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  Germany,  does  some- 
thing more  than  agree  upon  the  alternative  and  reduced 
tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Article  2  expressly  adopts,  as  part  of  and  consideration  for 
the  agreement,  an  undertaking  to  assume  liy  the  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  certain  modifications  of  the 
customs  and  consular  regulations  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
diplomatic  note.  That  diplomatic  note  (paragraph  A),  which 
is  to  be  read  in  the  agreement  as  part  of  it,  provides  that 
whenever  goods,  etc.,  sold  wholly  for  export  cannot  be  valued 
on  the  basis  mentioned  in  Section  19  of  the  customs  admin- 
istrative act,  another  rule  of  valuation  shall  be  substituted 
to  ascertain  the   market  value,  to  wit:    That  "market  value 
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shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price.*'  The  export 
price  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  price  at  which 
the  goods  are  invoiced  to  their  consignee  in  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  an  arbitrary  sum.  It  would  not  be  a  price  unless 
it  was  a  tixed  figure.  It  is  fixed  by  a  mutual  agreement 
between  vendor  and  vendee.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  ascer- 
tained but  the  fact  of  price  fixed  upon,  and  is  compulsory 
upon  the  Government  agents  in  assessing  the  tariff  duty. 

Had  the  President  a  right  to  do  this  ?  There  is  nothing- 
in  the  third  section  of  the  tariff  act  extending  his  powers  to 
any  such  subject.  His  power  was  exhausted  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  third  section  when  he  fixed  the  alternative 
rate  by  the  commercial  agreement.  If  any  power  to  adopt 
this  arbitrary  basis  of  market  value  existed  anj'where  it  was 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  his  power  to  make 
treasury  regulations.  If  the  regulation  he  made  was  valid 
the  commercial  agreement  could  carry  it  out.  If  it  was 
invalid  the  commercial  agreement  could  not  validate  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj--, 
nor  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  the  President,  had  any 
authority  to  determine  or  to  instruct  their  subordinates  ta 
construe  the  act  so  that  the  export  price  should  determine 
the  market  value. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  customs  administrative  act, 
as  amended  by  Section  32  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1907,  prescribes 
a  method  of  ascertaining  and  determining  the  market  value^ 
where  the  conditions  named  in  Section  19  fail,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  complete  and  exclusive  of  any  other  method. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  construction,  agreed  upon  by  this 
commercial  agreement,  abrogates  the  legal  method  of  ascer- 
taining market  value,  as  defined  by  Section  11,  repeals  its 
provision,  and  substitutes  a  new  and  inconsistent  method  of 
ascertaining  market  value  for  the  complete  method  supplied 
by  Section  11. 

This  action  falls  within  a  rule  long  recognized  and 
repeatedly  adjudicated,  that  no  action  of  any  depaitment  of 
the  Government  which,  in  effect  repeals  an  existing  law  and 
substitutes  something  else  for  it  is  legal.  If  I  am  correct,  so 
much  of  the  commercial  agreement  as  adopts  this  rule  is 
illegal,  null,  and  void. 

If  this  rule  to  ascertain  market  value  is  to  stand,  it  would 
seem  to  take  away  from  the  General  Appraisers  all  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  Section  16  of  the  customs 
administrative   act. 

The  question  reduced  to  its  last  analysis  is : 
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1.  Had  the  President  a  right  to  make  this  commercial 
agreement  ? 

To  that  I  answer  "  yes." 

2.  In  doing  so,  had  he  the  right  to  alter  a  mode  of 
appraisement,  applicable  to  all  imported  goods,  whether  they 
come  in  under  commercial  agreements  or  not,  prescribed  by 
Sections  19  and  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act? 

To  that  I  answer  "  no." 

Nothing  is  said  in  any  law  of  power  in  the  President  to 
alter  the  prescribed  mode  of  ascertaining  values-  of  goods 
imported.  Until  I  am  shown  such  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  attempting  to  do  so  he  has  exceeded  his  authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  North,  in  contending  that 
the  President,  when  ordering  the  change,  "  was  wholly  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,"  relies  alone  upon  Section  19;  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Wise,  in  reaching  an  opposite  conclusion, 
bases  it  upon  both  Sections  11  and  19,  the  former  of  which 
Mr.  North  ignores  or  overlooks. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  the  incorrectness  of  the  view 
held  by  the  Attorney  General  or  for  the  correctness  of  the 
view  of  Mr.  Hamlin  or  Mr.  Wise ;  but  it  is  plain  that,  with 
such  divergence  of  opinion,  all  cannot  be  right  and,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral being  wrong  as  the  others.  In  view  of  these  different 
opinions,  held  by  capable  lawyers,  we  dissent  strongly  from 
Mr.  North's  positive  statement  that  "  the  administration 
has  agreed  that  hereafter  it  will  consent  to  construe  its 
customs  administration  law  in  accordance  with  '  its  terms.'  " 
Because  the  President  has  been  so  advised  does  not  make  it 
so,  and  Mr.  North's  position  will  be  denied  and  contested 
until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  otherwise. 

IF    TO    OUR    GREAT   ADVANTAGE   WBY    THE    SCRAMBLE   FOR 
LIKE    PRIVILEGES  ? 

In  view  of  Mr.  North's  contention  that  the  agreement  is 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  and  of  so 
little  value  to  Germany,  one  marvels  at  the  scramble  among 
foreign  countries  to  be  permitted  to  give  still  more  advan- 
tages to  us ;  for  soon  after  the  German  agreement  became 
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known,  various  European  powers,  fearing  that  the  conces- 
sions were  exclusive,  were  clamoring  for  a  chance  to  share 
in  the  good  things  Germany,  in  their  opinion,  had  secured ; 
and  Secretary  Root  announced  that  they  would  be  extended 
as  a  "free  gift"  to  every  country  "'which  can  comply  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  granted  to  Germany  ;  " 
meaning,  no  doubt,  that  all  countries  in  which  chambers  of 
commerce  are  "part  of  the  government"  would  be  extended 
the  same  concessions. 

DIFFICULTIES   ARISE. 

England,  our  best  customer,  was  soon  "stirred  up"  over 
Secretary  Root's  further  announcement  that  "  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  any  statement  by  a  British  chamber  of  commerce 
as  evidence  of  value  of  goods  exported,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  commercial  bodies  of  Germany  and  France,  as  the  latter 
are  quasi-ofhcial,  while  the  British  chambers  are  non-official." 
This  was  regarded  by  the  English  people  "  as  a  gratuitous 
slight  and  as  a  distinction  inspired  rather  by  a  desire  to  hamper 
British  trade  than  by  a  genuine  belief  that  the  valuations  of 
the  chambers  could  not  be  depended  upon."  A  protest  was 
made  against  that  distinction  and  the  President,  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  apply  two  different  sets  of  customs  regulations  to  the 
imports  from  difi'erent  countries,  reversed  this  ruling  ;  and 
within  a  few  days  another  announcement  was  made,  this  time 
to  the  effect  that  "  certificates  of  invoices  of  shipments  of 
British  goods  to  America,  issued  b}^  chambers  of  ct)mmerce, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  officials  on  the  same  grounds 
as  arranged  in  the  German-American  tariff  agreement." 
And  why  should  not  the  British  exporters,  who  liave  never 
been  undervaluers  on  the  scale  set  by  the  German  consigning 
exporters,  object  to  the  distinction  drawn  against  their 
chambers  of  commerce  composed,  surely,  of  men  of  as  high 
moral  character,  honesty,  and  integrity  as  are  the  German 
bodies  ? 
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WHO   ARE   THE   PRESIDENT'S   EXPERTS? 

Respecting  certain  of  our  methods  of  administration  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  com[)laint  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
man exporters,  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, said  :  "  I  became  satisfied  that  certain  vicious  and 
unjustifiable  practices  had  grown  up  in  our  customs  adminis- 
tration, notably  the  practice  of  determining  values  of  imports 
upon  detective  reports,  never  disclosed  to  the  persons  whose 
interests  were  affected.  Under  our  practice  as  I  found  it  to 
exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  discredit- 
able. ...  In  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  due 
collection  of  the  customs  revenues  and  the  attempt  to  defend 
it  merely  illustrates  the  demoralization  which  naturally  fol- 
lows from  a  long  continued  course  of  reliance  upon  such 
methods." 

This  tirade  against  "the  practices  which  have  grown  up  in 
our  customs  administration  "  is  based,  the  President  writes, 
upon  his  "investigation,"  and  upon  the  judgment  of  experts 
who,  in  giving  this  opinion,  are  in  opposition  to  the  majority 
of  the  General  Appraisers ;  but  he  vouchsafes  no  names 
that  we  may  know  their  experience  and  their  fitness  for 
giving  such  opinion  and  such  advice.  No  such  conclusion 
as  the  President  says  he  reached  can  be  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  United  States 
officials  as  given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
February,  1906,  when  they  were  investigating  this  whole 
question.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  view  of  so  much 
adverse  testimony  then  given.  Congress  could  not  have  been 
informed  who  these  men  are  that  know  more  about  the 
custom  house  practices  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  General  Appraisers. 

THE    AGREEMENT    WAS    MADE     FIRST  :     INFORMATION     WAS 
SOUGHT   LATER. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  the  President  a 
slight  experience  under  the  agreement  served  to  show  that 
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the  opinion  of  the  office  experts  in  Washington  and  the  views 
of  "  the  competent  experts  in  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  customs  tariff  "  were  not  quite  equal,  after  all,  to 
that  of  men  dealing  every  day  with  importations ;  and  in 
September  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  abroad  another 
Commission,  consisting  of  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  of 
the  Treasury,  and  General  Appraisers  De  Vries  and  Waite, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of 
export  prices  and  market  values ;  for,  it  was  stated,  "  within 
the  few  months  between  July  and  September,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  determined  efforts  were  being  made  abroad  to 
enter  goods  into  this  country  at  the  export  rates  rather  than 
at  the  regular  foreign  value."  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
Commission,  it  was  also  stated,  "  was  to  be  that  of  seeking 
light  on  a  subject  which  has  been  givjng  much  trouble  to  the 
customs  tribunals,  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  such  reforms 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

In  addressing  the  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris,  Mr.  De  Vries  remarked  that  the  Com- 
mission had  gone  "  to  France  to  study  the  organization  of 
French  chambers  of  commerce.  Upon  the  signing  of  the 
German  agreement,  and  after  its  extension  to  France  and 
other  countries,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the 
Treasury  Department  naturally  desired  to  know  the  manner 
in  which  these  chambers  of  commerce  were  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  weight  which  should  be  attrib- 
uted by  the  board  to  the  findings  and  certificates  of  these 
commercial  bodies." 

CERTIFICATES    FROM   OFFICIAL   AND   UNOFFICIAL   BODIES    ON 
AN   EQUALITY. 

Secretary  Reynolds  and  his  Commission  agreed  with  the 
British  Government,  according  to  a  press  dispatch,  that  "  the 
Board  of  Trade  shall  investigate  the  local  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce  and  recommend  those  which  it 
considers  competent  to  undertake  the  work  of  certification." 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  these  "commercial 
bodies,"  which,  according  to  Secretary  Straus,  "  are  unofficial. 
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very  much  the  same  as  over  here,"  have  been  given  the  same 
right  to  issue  certificates  of  value  as  the  German  bodies 
which  Mr.  North  says  are  "  part  of  the  Government."  In 
view  of  this  concession,  what  becomes  of  the  effect  of  his 
assertion  that  the  German  certificates,  because  they  are 
official,  are  to  be  a  "protection  against  individual  fraud 
which  has  never  heretofore  existed"?  If  the  protection  is 
secured  in  Germany  because  the  certificates  are  given  by  a 
"part  of  the  Government,"  what  protection  is  there  to  be  in 
the  case  of  English  certificates  given  by  commercial  bodies 
which  are  "  unofficial,  very  much  the  same  as  over  here  "  ? 

WAS   WISDOM   SHOWN   IN    THE   NEGOTIATION? 

All  of  which  suggests  the  inference  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  they  authorized  the  negotiation 
of  the  German  agreement,  did  not  see  all  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  questions  in  dispute.  If  they  had,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  President  might  have  been  more 
circumspect  and  cautious  in  his  denunciation  of  the  "  vicious 
and  unjustifiable  practices  which  had  grown  up  in  our 
customs  administration  ; "  and  the  Secretary  might  have 
pictured  in  less  glowing  colors  the  great  benefits  which  were 
to  flow  to  us  from  the  agreement. 

The  sending  of  the  second  commission  to  seek  light  after 
the  agreement,  under  which  the  trouble  arose,  was  signed 
and  promulgated,  reminds  one  of  the  man  who  locked  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen.  In  our  view  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  seek  light  on  the  troublesome  subject  .and 
receive  suggestions  of  needed  reforms  (if  any  were  needed) 
before  sending  the  first  commission  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany.  If  the  first  commission  put  "  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  nation  on  an  honorable,  dignified 
and  self-respecting  footing  of  international  comity,"  why  was 
the  second  commission  necessary  ? 

MISUNDERSTANDING   STILL   EXISTS    IN    GERMANY. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Germans  insist  upon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  sections  of  the  agreement  decidedly  different 
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from  that  taken  by  some  of  our  officials.  Mr.  Luclwig  Max 
Goklberger,  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  German  Empire,  in  a 
carefully  prepared  article  recently  published,  contends  that 
"market  value"  in  the  agreement  means  "export  value," 
"  the  provision  being  valuable  in  that  it  establishes  a  stand- 
ard." Mr.  Goklberger  glories  in  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a 
"  consigning  nation  ;  "  which  he  regards  as  "  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  unimpeachable  business."  He  notices  an  address 
President  Roosevelt  is  alleged  to  have  made  to  the  Textile 
Importers'  Association  and  criticises  some  of  the  statements 
said  to  have  been  made,  declaring  them  to  be  by  no  means 
"free  from  recklessness  and  error."  It  is  not  pleasant  for  us 
to  criticise  the  words  or  actions  of  the  President,  but  it  is 
much  less  pleasant  to  have  the  Executive  accused  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  power  of  making  statements  "  by  no 
means  free  from  recklessness  and  error." 

WHAT   GERMANY    WISHES   TO   FORCE. 

What  Germany  wishes  is  not  a  temporary  agreement 
"attacked  by  strong  interests  in  the  country  or  one  whose 
validity  may  be  questioned,"  but  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which 
Herr  Goklberger  hopes  will  be  permanent.  This,  he  sug- 
gests, can  be  accomplished  iu  one  of  two  ways  :  either  by 
adopting  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  commission,  who  proposes  that  Article  3 
of  the  Dingley  law  be  so  altered  by  Congress  as  to  include  a 
considerable  number  of  imported  articles  in  which  States  of 
different  climate  and  jdekling  different  productions  have 
their  interests  centered,  or  (and  this  proposal  Mr.  Gold- 
berger  endorses)  by  modifying  Article  4  of  the  law  so  that 
without  any  time  restriction  the  President  may  be  empow- 
ered, with  the  assent  of  the  Senate  alone,  to  make  reciprocity 
treaties  upon  a  universal  basis  of  20  per  cent  duties.  This, 
he  declares,  will  not  be  an  agreement  but  a  "treaty  which 
will  live  for  a  long  time.  Nothing  short  of  a  treaty  can 
help  us  in  Germany  or  you  in  the  United  States." 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS   HAVE   OCCURRED   AND   WILL   OCCUR. 

Since  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  has  been 
promised  Germany,  it  is  well  to  discover  the  professions  of 
some  organizations  favoring  such  a  convention.  The  "  Bulle- 
tin "  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  says,  "stand- 
ing for  adequate  protection  to  all  our  industries,  it  (the 
League)  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  trading  off 
of  duties  no  longer  needed  in  exchange  for  valuable  trading 
privileges  to  be  granted  us  abroad."  If  some  industries  are 
so  strong  as  completely  to  dominate  the  domestic  markets 
and  require  no  protection,  or  can  dispense  with  "  duties  no 
longer  needed,"  what  would  it  benefit  the  rivals  abroad  to 
have  them  traded  off?  If  foreign  powers  were  lured  into  the 
making  of  a  treaty  on  such  a  basis,  would  they  not  soon 
realize  what  this  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  has  found  out  in 
respect  to  German  minimums,^  that  "  the  privileges  granted 
do  not  enable  them  to  export  the  goods"?  And  if  the 
foreigners  are  enabled  to  export  goods  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  gratify  and  satisfy  them  with  the  bargain  made,  would 
adequate  protection  be  afforded  all  our  industries?  It  seems 
plain  to  us  that  the  League  cannot  cling  to  its  announced 
tenet  of  "adequate  protection  to  all  our  industries  "  and  at 
the  same  time  "drive  "for  reciprocity  treaties  which  trade 
off  one  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another  or  some  industries 
for  the  advantage  of  others.  Trading  off  "  duties  not  needed  " 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  which  is  not  likely  to  catch  many 
victims  abroad ;  and  our  experience  with  Germany,  accepting 
as  true  the  statement  made  by  the  League  paper,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  make  many  on  this  side  of  the  water  believe  that  we 
made  a  great  bargain  in  our  first  attempt  with  that  country. 

HERE    GOLDBERGER    OFFERS    GRATUITOUS   ADVICE. 

Like  the  Austrian  manufacturer  from  Briinn,  Mr.  Latzko, 
who  advised  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during 
the  framing  of  the  Wilson  bill,  Herr  Goldberger  repeats 
gratuitous   advice   given   on   a   former  occasion,    which,    he 

'  "  Bulletin  "  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  1. 
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hopes,  will  not  be  "  unpalatable  to  Congress."     In   part,  he 
says : 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  producer  himself  on  calmer 
reflection,  as  soon  as  the  years  have  brought  hard  times, 
which  are  never  far  off,  even  in  countries  of  unlimited 
possibilities,  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  steadier  and 
sounder  policy  in  foreign  trade  such  as  the  ever  increasing 
flood  of  industrial  activity  demands,  cannot  be  maintained 
and  developed  merely  by  framing  tariff  and  commercial 
treaties  valid  for  many  years,  but  onl}'-  by  the  abolUion  of  an 
insecure  mid  jjrohibitive  protection  system^  which  does  not 
benefit  the  people  in  general,  but  only  promotes  to  an 
inordinate  degree  the  plans  of  a  single  group  of  men  who  are 
interested  in  its  maintenance. 

This  privy  councillor  joins  the  chorus  of  that  ignorant 
choir  who  constantly  sing  the  refrain,  "  prohibitive  tariff." 
It  is  amusing,  coming  from  a  German,  inasmuch  as  the  value 
of  partly  manufactured  goods  imported  yearly  into  the 
United  States  exceeds  by  $25,000,000  the  value  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  imported  by  Germany,  while  the  value  of 
wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by  $126,000,000  the 
value  of  those  imported  by  Germany  and  exceeds  by 
$65,000,000  those  of  France  and  Germany  combined. 
"  Prohibitive  protection  system,"  forsooth  ! 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  German  to  complain  of 
the  American  tariff  or  falsely  to  characterize  it  as  "pro- 
hibitive," when  in  the  fiscal  year  1905  Germany  imported^ 
not  a  pfennig's  worth  of  fabrics  of  silk  or  wool,  while  her 
exports  of  silk  fabrics  were  valued  at  $35,557,200  and  her 
exports  of  wool  fabrics  at  $69,900,600 ;  nor  a  farthing's 
worth  of  clothing,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at 
$27,298,600  ;  nor  a  penny's  worth  of  aniline  dyes,  while  her 
exports  were  valued  at  $23,966,600 !  -  This  exclusion  of 
foreign  products  in  these  various  lines  may  have  been  due  to 
"  prohibitive  "  tariff  rates  for  aught  we  know,  or  to  a  cost  of 
production  which  was  so  low  as   to    accomplish  the  result. 

^  See  Daily  Coasular  and  Trade  Reports  for  December  22,  1906. 
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Whether  it  is  due  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both,  matters 
not ;  for  were  the  markets  free,  what  would  it  profit  us  if 
we  found  ourselves  unable,  by  reason  of  greater  cost  of  pro- 
duction, to  compete  with  the  highly  developed  German 
industries  in  their  home  markets  ?  We  challenge  any  one 
to  cite  any  similar  schedule  or  any  schedule  of  our  tariff 
which  produces  the  results  in  our  markets  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  German  figures  of  foreign  trade  for  1905. 

IF    EUROPEAN   COUNTRIES   FAIL    OF    ACCESS    TO    GERMANY'S 
MARKETS    COULD     WE     SUCCEED  ? 

Neither  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Servia,  Ron  mania,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium  nor  Russia,  her  continental  neighbors,  with 
which  countries  Germany  has  reciprocity  treaties,  nor  Great 
Britain,  the  greatest  exporting  nation  of  the  world,  nor 
France,  sent  her  a  mark's  worth  of  silk  or  wool  fabrics  in 
1905  (these  being  the  latest  figures  at  our  disposal),  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  any 
better  during  any  year  since.  She  imported  of  bicycles  and 
parts  not  a  penny's  worth,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at 
$7,092,400 ;  of  manufactures  of  copper,  including  brass,  she 
imported  none,  while  the  value  of  her  exports  was  $11,566,- 
800 ;  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  her  exports 
were  valued  at  $180,213,600,  her  imports  of  the  same  class 
being  but  $18,730,000  and  all  machinery,  a  portion,  no  doubt, 
being  textile  machinery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Ger- 
many as  yet  does  not  hold  a  preeminent  position.  The  story 
is  the  same  in  leather  and  leather  goods  —  no  imports,  and 
exports  valued  at  $31,439,800,  and  the  list  could  be  extended, 
if  there  were  need.  But  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
that  if  Germany's  European  neighbors,  with  the  benefit  of 
lowest  rates  under  reciprocity  treaties  and  with  lower  cost 
of  production  than  the  United  States,  failed  to  gain  access  to 
her  markets  in  the  classes  of  manufactures  enumerated, 
surely  no  better  results  can  be  hoped  for  by  us,  if  given  the 
minimum  rates  also. 
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NEITHER    SIDE    SEEMS    WHOLLY    PLEASED. 

This  temporary  agreement  wholly  pleases  neither  Germany 
nor  the  editors  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League 
"  Bulletin,"  who  have  said  : 

"  Now  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  temporary  agreement 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Administration  is  not 
exactly  what  our  people  want.  Indeed  it  is  far  from  it. 
.  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact  Germany's  minimums  on  many 
of  our  products  are  too  high  to  enable  us  to  export  the 
goods. ^ "  Two  years  ago  we  pointed  out  that  these  irredu- 
cible minimums  on  agricultural  products  and  provisions  were 
inserted  in  the  German  tariff  at  the  demand  of  the  Agrarians, 
and  that  it  was  futile  for  these  Reciprocitarians  in  the  United 
States  to  hope  for  great  things  from  a  "trade"  with  Ger- 
many. Now,  after  an  agreement,  under  which,  as  Secretary 
Root  says,  96.7  per  cent  of  our  exports  to  Germany  have  the 
benefit  of  the  lowest  tariff  rates,  these  insistent  agitators 
confess  that  the  minimums  are  still  "  too  high  to  enable  us  to 
export  the  goods."  Although  we  get  so  much  and  Germany 
so  little  from  this  agreement,  we  find  that  even  those  who 
vehemently  favored  the  agreement  and  applauded  its  negoti- 
ation are  now  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtained,  which 
avail  them  nothing. 

Compare  the  foregoing  with  the  glowing  announcement 
made  by  President  Saunders  of  the  League,  upon  his  recent 
peaceful  invasion  of  Washington,  that  "  seventy-five  million 
dollars  of  foreign  gold  will  be  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  reci- 
procity treaties  with  France  and  Germany."  Was  this  in- 
tended for  consumption  by  the  credulous  public,  and  the  other 
to  express  the  true  feeling  of  disappointment  entertained 
by  the  editors  of  the  League  paper?  Wluch  is  to  be  accepted 
as  true? 

THE   MOST    OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES   OF   THE    AGREEMENT. 

But  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  this  agree- 
ment have  not  been  touched  upon  thus  far.     We  regard  as 

'  "  Bulletin  "  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  4. 
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the  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  agreement  the  implied 
promise  of  the  President  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty 
and  his  absolute  promise,  in  the  Diplomatic  Note  of  Secre- 
tary Root  to  the  German  Ambassador  on  May  2,  1907» 
to  recommend  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  an  amendment 
to  Section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June,  1890, 
to  i)rovide  that 

if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchan- 
dise subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  reguhited  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed 
the  vahie  declared  in  tlie  entry  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional 
duty  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof 
for  each  1  per  centum  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  that  such 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

Which  means  that  undervaluations  of  10  per  cent  will  be 
allowed ;  and  the  invitation  will  be  unanimously  accepted. 

THE    PROMISE    IS    AGAINST    ADVICE    AND    EXPERIENCE. 

This  promise  was  made  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,^  who,  at  the 
hearings  already  referred  to,  said:  "The  law  of  1890  con- 
tained a  provision  that  unless  there  was  a  difference  of  10 
per  cent  there  was  no  penalty.  We  changed  the  law  after- 
wards and  we  did  it  because  of  the  representations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  of  the  appraisers  and  everybody 
else  connected  with  it,  that  dishonest  importers  could  take 
their  chances  on  10  per  cent  of  fraud  because  it  amounted  to 
that  in  relation  to  the  revenue  ;  and  it  got  to  be  almost  the 
universal  practice  of  a  certain  class  of  importers  to  guess  10 
per  cent  below  the  actual  value  because  it  did  not  harm  them 
any,  as  they  simply  had  to  pay  duty  on  the  real  v^alue." 

REASONABLE   SUGGESTIONS    WERE    SPURNED. 

Secretary  Shaw  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  one  of  the  "gentlemanly  concessions,"    that  the 

^  See  Hearings,  p.  24. 
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penalty  be  remitted  in  every  case  when  the  undervaluation  is 
less  than  5  per  cent  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
given  the  power  to  remit  the  next  5  per  cent  upon  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  Board  of  General  Appraisers  —  the 
first  of  which  seems  to  be  reasonable  enough,  perhaps,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as 
to  values. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer  ^ 
provided  that  when  the  increased  valuation  did  not  exceed  5 
per  cent  the  penalty  should  be  remitted  if  the  General 
Appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  certify  that 
the  increase  was  due  to  trade  conditions  only  and  was  not  an 
intentional  undervaluation.  This,  lie  felt,  would  "  protect 
the  honest  merchant  and  punish  the  other  class." 

But  the  President  ignored  this  testimony  and,  in  ignorance, 
let  us  say,  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  the  hiw  of  1890 
and  previous  laws,  agrees  to  return  to  conditions  which  ivere 
intolerable. 

In  this  day  of  great  specialization  (when  no  one  man 
understands  the  whole  of  any  modern  business,  much  less 
the  whole  of  all  businesses)  would  it  be  wise  to  entrust  the 
negotiation  of  a  complete  reciprocity  treaty  involving  the 
manifold  interests  of  our  various  industries,  to  a  man  and  his 
advisers  who  have  agreed  to  make  a  recommendation  such  as 
the  foregoing  ?  or  a  man  who  writes  that  "  there  must  always 
be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  at  least  make  good  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ;  that  is,  the 
difference  in  the  lahor  cost  here  and  abroad  "  ?  ^ 

Who  agrees  with  him  that  "  cost  of  production  "  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  ''•  labor  cost "  ?  If  only  that  were  considered,  what 
would  become  of  the  countless  other  differences,  such  as  higher 
cost  of  materials  in  some  lines,  higher  charges  for  fuel,  higher 
interest  charges,  higher  taxes  and  man}^  other  items  proper 
to  be  considered  in  reaching  the  "  cost  of  production  "  ?  In 
this  day  of  close  trading,  with  large  sales  and  small  profits, 

1  Waj's  and  Means  Hearings,  59th  Congress,  1st  Session  (1906),  p.  67. 
*  See  annual  message,  1907,  p.  14. 
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these  alone  in  this  country  are  sufficient  to  spell  success  when 
they  are  favorable,  or  failure  when  they  are  unfavorable. 

This  ill-considered  and  ill-advised  compact  would  not,  we 
believe,  have  been  approved  by  Congress.  By  that  body  it 
would  have  been  viewed  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  open  discussion  of  its  provisions  and 
promises  would  have  condemned  it  to  the  defeat  it  merited. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
be  encountered  continually,  if  the  power  to  alter  existing 
laws  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  he  may  be  or  how  pure  his  motives ;  and  it  is  justifi- 
cation, if  one  were  needed,  of  the  opposition,  long  declared 
by  this  Association,  to  reciprocity  treaties  and  similar  agree- 
ments with  other  nations. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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SECRETARY    STRAUS    AND    HIS    PROPOSED 
NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   COMMERCE. 

For  some  months  past  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  been  busy 
with  an  attempt  to  organize  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a 
National  Council  of  Commerce.  This  scheme  received  its 
impetus  from  a  circular  letter,  dated  October  23,  1907,  sent 
out  by  the  Secretary  to  "  a  selected  number  of  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  trade  organizations  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to  send 
representative  committees  to  meet  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  on  December  5  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  commercial  trades  of  the  country  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  Department  more  helpful  to  the  commercial 
interests."  It  will  be  noted  that  invitations  were  largely 
restricted  to  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
trade  organizations,  very  few  industrial  or  manufacturing 
associations  being  invited  to  or  represented  at  this  gathering, 
although  the  act  creating  the  Department  provided  that  its 
duty  should  be  "  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing  and  fish- 
ing industries,  the  labor  interests,  and  the  transportation 
interests  of  the  Lhiited  States^ 

WHERE    THE    INVITATIONS    WERE    SENT. 

In  his  ciicular  letter  the  Secretary  said  :  "  With  a  view  of 
developing  the  most  practical  plan  for  rendering  this  Depart- 
ment of  greater  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  Department  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  such  interests,  I  have  invited  the 
chambers  of  commerce  or  boards  of  trade  from  some  forty  of 
the  leading  cities  to  appoint  committees  to  meet  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  to  consider  ways  and 
means    of     accomplishing    tlie     objects    above    set     forth. "^ 
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Acceptances  were  received,  it  is  stated  in  an  official  report  of 
the  proceedings,  "from  practically  all  of  the  organizations 
invited."  The  only  organizations  with  delegates  present 
which  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  representing  manufactur- 
ing interests  were  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
with  five  delegates,  among  whom  were  H.  E.  Miles  (the 
vehicle  manufacturer  of  Racine,  Wis.,  who  recently  made  a 
most  virulent  attack  upon  the  tariff  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  rampant  free  trader)  and  A.  B.  Farquhar,  a  pro- 
nounced anti-tariff  man,  if  not  free  trader,  who  makes 
agricultural  implements  ;  the  Trade  League  of  Philadelphia  ; 
the  American  ]\Ieat  Packers'  Association  of  New  York;  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  of  Chicago ;  the  American 
Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers ;  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Indianapolis ;  the  Southern 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Charlotte,  N.C. ;  and  the  Commercial 
Club  and  Manufacturers'  and  Merchants'  Association  of 
Kansas  City. 

TARIFF     ENEMIES    WERE     NOT    FORGOTTEN    BY   THE    SECRE- 
TARY  WHEN   INVITATIONS    WERE   SENT. 

Not  content  with  ignoring  the  iron  and  steel  makers,  the 
cotton  manufacturers,  the  wool  and  silk  manufacturers  and 
scores  of  other  industrial  interests  that  have  built  up  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  v/as 
careful  to  have  present,  as  a  "special  delegate,"  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Corvsdne,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  but  representing  no  trade  or 
commercial  organization.  Later,  Mr..  Corvvine  was  made 
temporarj'  secretary  of  the  National  Council,  the  indication 
being  that  the  temporary  officers  will  be  made  permanent. 
Nor  was  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  American  Recipro- 
cal Tariff  League,  forgotten.  Every  organization  and  some 
individuals  (whether  or  not  they  represented  any  association 
connected  with  legitimate  trade)  agitating  tariff  revision  and 
reduction  and  the  German  agreement  were  bidden  to  this 
gathering.     This  could   not  have  been  accidental,  but  must 
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have  been  the  purpose  of  the  man  responsible  for  the  sending 
of  the  invitations.  Whether  that  purpose  was  one  of  intended 
hostility  to  or  friendliness  for  domestic  industries,  the  writer 
leaves  to  inference. 

However,  the  scattering  of  invitations  to  "  a  selected 
number  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
organizations,  and  the  ignoring  of  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing associations  does  not  seem  so  strange  when  one  con- 
siders the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  respecting  the  tariff  and 
his  support  of  and  adherence  to  a  policy  considered  by  manu- 
facturers as  inimical  to  their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

WHAT   IS   THE   PURPOSE   OF   THIS    COUNCIL   OF    COMMERCE? 

The  purpose  of  this  National  Council  of  Commerce  seems 
to  be,  not  the  fostering  and  developing  of  the  manufacturing, 
labor,  and  transportation  interests  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
being  the  result  of  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  of 
New  York  City,  for  "  the  adoption  of  some  system  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  principal  European 
countries  for  an  adequate  governmental  service  of  infor- 
mation on  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  commerce." 

"  The  purpose  of  the  conference,"  the  Secretary  declared  in 
his  address  to  the  delegates  assembled,  "is  administrative,  not 
legislative.  This  Department  is  not  charged  with  matters 
relating  either  to  finance  or  revenue,  nor  with  administrative 
duties  affecting  the  tariff  or  reciprocity."  Yet  one  duty  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  as  provided  in  the  tentative  plan 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  and  adopted  by  the  delegates,  is 
"to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  with 
authentic  information  as  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
different  industries  whenever  commercial  treaties  are  under 
consideration  " ! 

Is  one  to  believe  that  this  Council  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee are  to  perform  the  duty  prescribed  or  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tariff  and  reciprocity?  Until  the  Secretary 
ceases  to  contradict  himself  flatly,  we  submit  one  has  a  right 
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to  ask  for  a  positive,  reliable  statement  of  the  real  functions 
of  this  new  body  and  its  principal  committee. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  this  Council  let 
the  Secretary  again  speak.  In  recounting  the  work  done 
abroad  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Department  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Division  in  the  Department,  known  as  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  the  Secretary  said  to  the  dele- 
gates :  "  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  exporting 
interests  to  learn  at  the  earliest  moment  not  only  of  tariff 
changes  in  foreign  markets,  but  also  of  the  proposed  changes 
affecting  the  exports  from  this  country."  "  The  idea  of  this 
conference,"  the  Secretary  continued,  "  is  the  idea  that  I  have 
that  the  legislators  who  conceived  the  formation  of  this 
Department  had  in  view,  namely,  the  development  of  tlie 
commerce  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national commerce."  To  eft'ect  this  purpose,  note  where  he 
placed  the  emphasis  when  he  said  :  "  In  order  to  do  that  the 
commercial  representatives  must  come  in  touch  with  the 
Department  and  this  Department  must  come  in  close  touch 
with  the  leading  commercial  men  of  the  country.  In  other 
words,  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  forming  this  connection  between  the  Department 
and  its  various  bureaus  and  the  great  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  country." 

In  recommending  the  organization  of  a  body  to  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  department  and  the  commercial 
organizations,  the  Secretary  suggested  a  small  executive  com- 
mittee, which  should  be  "  thoroughly  re[)resentative  of  a 
larger  body  consisting  of  representatives  from  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations  throughout  the  country  " — an 
end  he  failed    to  attempt  to  secure  at  the   first  gathering., 

THE  PLAN  SUBMITTED  BY  SECRETARY  STRAUS   AND    ADOPTED 
BY   THE    DELEGATES. 

The  plan  submitted  provided  for  a  National  Council  of 
Commerce  and  an  Advisory  Committee.  This  National 
Council  is  to  be  "  composed  of  one  representative  from  the 
leading  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  representing 
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the  principal  lines  of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  evei-y 
section  of  the  country."  The  Secretary  fell  far  short  of  this 
standard  in  his  first  effort,  for  according  to  his  own  admission, 
no  invitations  to  be  present  at  this  initial  gathering  were 
sent  to  the  great  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  addition  to  furnishing  "  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  with  authentic  information 
as  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  different  industries  whenever 
commercial  treaties  are  under  consideration,"  this  advisory 
committee  is  "  to  receive  reports  and  communications  from 
commercial  and  other  bodies  as  to  their  needs  in  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce."  It  is  to  meet  four  times  a  year  and 
"  is  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Department  and 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country." 

THE    CHAIRMAN   AND     HIS    BUSINESS    CONNECTIONS. 

The  delegates  to  this  conference  elected  as  temporary 
chairman  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  and 
representative  in  this  country  of  the  German  shipping  inter- 
ests, with  power  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Organization 
and  one  on  Rules.  On  neither  of  these  committees  is  there  a 
single  representative  of  a  New  England  industry  (this  section 
being  recognized  by  one  member  on  the  former  committee,  he 
being  credited  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade)  and  the  only 
representatives  of  domestic  industry  are  one  from  Wisconsin, 
whose  savage  attack  on  the  tariff  shows  him  to  stand  hand- 
and  glove  with  those  who  are  using  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  keep  out  the  flood  of 
foreign  imports  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  many 
branches  of  our  domestic  manufacture. 

The  Committee  on  Organization,  appointed  by  Mr.  Schwab, 
reported  a  plan  (practically  that  outlined  by  the  Secretary)  for 
the  suggested  Council  of  Commerce  and  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, each  body  to  elect  its  own  officers  and  establish  its 
own  rules  of  procedure.  The  council  is  to  "  be  composed  of 
one  representative  from  the  leading  commercial  and  indus- 
trial organizations    representing  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
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merce  and  manufacture  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
Advisory  Committee  is  to  pass  upon  applications  for  member 
ship  in  the  council;"  but  it  was  provided  that  all  the 
organizations  invited  by  Secretary  Straus  and  which  sent 
representatives  to  the  gathering  on  December  5  should  be 
considered  members  of  the  council. 

WOULD   DOMESTIC    OR   FOREIGN    INTERESTS   BE   FAVORED 
BY    PRESIDENT    SCHWAB? 

This  Council  of  Commerce,  which  Secretary  Straus  has 
been  advocating  by  pen  and  voice,  since  December  5,  has  not 
met  with  instant  and  unqualified  approval  by  representatives 
of  even  all  the  associations  invited  to  the  first  conference. 
The  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  doubted :  for  the  success  of  this 
proposed  National  Council  of  Commerce  means  the  multipli- 
cation of  associations  with  somewhat  similar  aims,  the 
duplication  of  expenses,  and  the  decay  and  death  of 
associations  long  in  the  field,  whose  officers  and  members 
believe  that  there  is  still  need  for  their  activities  along  other 
lines  than  those  to  which  this  new  organization  is  said  to  be 
restricted.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reasons  for  declining 
to  join  this  new  organization,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
president,  Mr.  Schwab,  does  not  and  cannot  truly  and  loyally 
represent  American  interests,  being,  as  he  is,  the  representa- 
tive in  this  country,  not  of  American,  but  of  foreign  steam- 
ship companies.  From  a  man  with  such  associations  what 
action  favoring  domestic  industries  or  American  shipping  or, 
in  fact,  anything  American,  could  be  confidently  expected? 

EVEN    ALL  COMMERCIAL  BODIES    DO    NOT  SUPPORT    THE    NEW 

COUNCIL. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  an  organization  whose  line  of  action  has  not  always 
squared  with  that  of  this  Association,  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  organized  to  "  investigate  and 
advise  concerning  legislation,"  and  not,  like  the  proposed 
Council  of  Commerce,  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
over  which  Secretary  Straus  presides,  in  respect  of    adminis- 
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trative  matters,  should  hold  its  ground.  Even  the  members 
of  this  commercial  body,  with  no  undue  friendliness  to 
domestic  manufacturing  industries,  doubted  the  fitness  of  Mr. 
Schwab  for  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  whose  interests  are  not  in  or  with  foreign 
steamship  lines  should  look  askance  at  him,  doubt  liis 
altruism,  and  suspect  his  motives  in  pushing  this  new  scheme. 
When  his  record  and  his  associations,  together  with  those  of 
Secretary  Straus  and  his  utterances  are  considered,  we  submit 
that  the  doubts  and  suspicions  entertained  are  not  unnatural 
or  undeserved. 

SECRETARY  STRAUS    IS   HOSTILE   TO   A    PROTECTIVE    TARIFF. 

Knowing  the  hostility  of  the  Secretary  to  the  protective 
tariff  and  to  domestic  manufactures,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  invitations  to  this  conference  ignored  the  chief 
industries  of  the  nation  and  were  confined  to  "  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  from  some  forty  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country."  What  else  could  be  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  Reform  Club — a  reorganization  of  the  old 
Free  Trade  Club  of  New  York  City  ?  Just  a  year  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  this  conference  was  called  to  meet  in 
Washington,  the  name  of  Oscar  S.  Straus  was  attached  to  a 
circular  issued  by  John  G.  Agar,  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  secure  members  for  this  club,  and  quoted  as  approving  of 
its  purposes.  The  objects  of  this  club  can  be  easily  under- 
stood from  a  few  quotations  from  that  circulai',  which  says  : 
"  More  recently  the  Tariff  Reform  committee  has  found  such 
rapidly  reviving  interest  in  its  work  as  to  justify  an  attempt 
to  organize  upon  a  national  scale  for  an  aggressive  fight,  first 
in  the  congressional  elections  near  at  hand  and  thereafter 
during  the  war."  The  first  paragra[)h  further  discloses  the 
purposes  of  the  club.  It  says  :  "  After  its  record  of  most 
active  work  in  agitating  against  Protectionism,  the  Free 
Trade  Club  of  New  York  City  decided  in  1887  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  systematic  education  of  the  people  on  the  whole 
subject  of  Tariff  Taxation  and  in  behalf  of  Commercial  Free- 
dom."    "  The  Reform  Club,"  it  adds,  "  was  then  formed." 
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DOK8    THE    RECORD   OF   MR.  STP.AUS  INDICATE   CONCERN  FOR 
DOMESTIC    1NDUSTP>IES? 

Ts  it  not  a  sight  for  gods  and  men  to  see  a  member  of  a 
clnb,  whose  announced  and  principal  object  is  to  organize  for 
an  "  aggressive  fight  in  the  congressional  elections  near  at  hand 
and  thereafter  '  during  the  war,'  and  to  agitate  against  Tariff 
Taxation  and  in  behalf  of  Commercial  Freedom,"  sitting  in 
the  Cabinet  of  a  President  who,  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
Congress,  says 'that  "the  country  is  definitely  committed  to 
the  protective  system,"  and  "  any  effort  to  uproot  it  could  not 
but  cause  widespread  industrial  disaster"!  It  would  be 
laughable,  if  it  were  not  serious,  to  think  for  a  moment  of  a 
man  approving  the  purposes  of  the  Reform  Club  being  the 
head  of  a  Department,  one  of  whose  duties  it  is  to  foster  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  being  solici- 
tous for  the  growth  and  encouragement  of  industrial  enter- 
prises which  need  the  protection  of  an  adequate  tariff  to 
preserve  them  against  successful  foreign  attack. 

THIS    ASSOCIATION    WAS    UNBIDDEN     TO     THE    CONFERENCE. 

This  Association  received  no  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  conference ;  but  since  the  temporar}'  organization,  which 
no  doubt,  will  be  made  permanent,  it  has  been  invited  to 
become  a  member  at  a  cost  of  flOO  annuall}'.  The  writer  felt 
it  his  duty  to  gather  all  the  facts  he  could  get  concerning  the 
gentlemen  fostering  this  scheme  and  its  announced  purposes, 
and  hiy  them  before  the  members  of  the  Association  without 
suggestion  or  recommendation  for  such  action  as  they  may 
wish  to  take. 

If  the}'  feel  it  is  fair  to  provide  that  this  Association,  rep- 
resenting industrial  units  of  large  size  in  many  States,  should 
have  no  more  representation  in  this  council  than  "any  active 
commercial  or  trade  organization,"  perhaps  several  from  one 
small  city  of  the  far  interior ;  if  tliey  wish  to  enter  the  Coun- 
cil after  organization  is  effected  and  officers  are  chosen  in  whose 
election  they  have  had  no  voice  ;  if  they  trust  the  kindly  feeling 
of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  ortjanization  toward  the  Indus- 
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trial,  transportation,  and  labor  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  their  intention  to  foster  them  along  with  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  extend  the 
foreign  commerce  at  the  expense  of  domestic  industries ;  if 
they  believe  that  the  great  objects  which  Congress  provided 
should  be  promoted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  are  to  be  carried  out  with  benefit  to  all  and  injury  to 
none ;  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  energies  of  this 
National  Council  of  Commerce  are  to  be  used  alone  to  secure 
"  adequate  governmental  service  of  information  on  foreign 
tariffs  and  foreign  commerce"  and  are  not  to  be  directed 
toward  assisting  and  promoting  the  various  schemes  for 
securing  a  revision  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  reciprocit}^  treaties ;  if  they 
have  faith  that  these  energies  are  to  be  restricted  to  the  laud- 
able and  proper  province  of  the  Department  with  which  the 
Council  is  expected  to  cooperate,  then  it  may  be  that  they 
will  desire  to  enter  this  organization,  whose  plan,  it  is  stated 
in  the  circular  letter  received  from  Mr.  Schwab,  inviting  this 
Association  to  membership,  is  "  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  in  this,  as  in  other  i-espects,  eliminating  ques- 
tions that  were  of  a  controversial  or  political  nature." 

The  records  of  the  men,  now  most  prominent  in  this  new 
movement,  for  hostility  to  much  for  which  this  Association 
stands  and  their  friendliness  to  much  which  it  has  long  op- 
posed give  reason  for  pause  before  definite  action.  Whether 
it  were  better  to  enter  the  organization  or  to  hold  aloof  is  for 
the  membership  to  decide. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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((Etiitorial  anti  Cntiustrtal  fHiscrllanu. 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY   OF   THE   MANUFACTURER. 

The  education  of  the  young  needed  to  fit  them  for  their  life 
work  is  becoming  a  live  question  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
earnest  inquiry  is  now  being  made  to  leai-n  the  cause  for  the 
incompletion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  by  so  many 
pupils,  not  in  one  locality  or  in  one  State  or  section  but  through- 
out the  country.  Within  recent  months  the  Philadelphia 
Teachers'  Association  held  a  conference  at  which  the  "  Responsi- 
bility for  leaving  School  before  finishing  the  High  School 
Course  "  was  discussed  in  its  different  phases  by  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Harding,  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company,  Philadelphia,  and 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  and  a  Mr.  Patterson  Dubois,  author  of  "  The 
Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching."  Mr.  Harding  spoke  on  "  The 
Responsibility  of  the  Manufacturer,"  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  present  below  the  remarks  he  made.     He  said  : 

The  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  your  Associa- 
tion, that  forty  years  ago  I  belonged  to  your  profession  and  have 
not  lost  my  sympathy  with  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  was,  I 
think,  the  real  foundation  for  the  invitation  that  brought  me 
here ;  and  then,  further  than  that,  the  fact  that  for  a  time  I 
have  been  a  parent  and  in  later  time  a  grandparent,  and  part  of 
the  time  on  the  wages  roll  of  one  of  the  mills  of  this  city,  and 
am  at  the  present  time  an  employer  connected  with  the  worsted 
industry,  made  up  tlie  reasons,  I  think. 

The  problem  that  was  first  laid  before  me  has  been  made  a 
little  clearer  by  some  statements  from  Dr.  Brown  ;  and,  as  I  am 
brought  to  face  it,  it  seems  to  be  an  inquiry  into  a  state  of  affairs 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  Doctor's  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  only  ten  out  of  a  hundred  come  up  into  the  high 
school ;  and  the  statement  that  out  of  a  freshman  class  of  a 
thousand  in  the  high  school,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  graduated ;  and  this  discussion  seems  to  be  a  chase  for 
the  reasons ;  and  after  having  heard  what  the  matter  is  in  the 
families  and  what  the  matter  is  in  the  school,  I  suppose  your 
committee  thought  that  they  would  arrange  it  so  that  at  the  end 
they  would  have  the  real  culprit  before  them. 
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I  want  to  suggest  (and  it  is  too  late  to  do  more  tJian  make 
statements)  —  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  propositions  for  a  con- 
tinuous education  to  comparatively  mature  years  involve  three 
assumptions  which  3'ou  may  carefully  study.  One  of  them  is  the 
assumption  of  potential  circumstances  that  will  allow  those  who 
are  desirous  of  this  form  of  higher  education  to  pursue  their 
ideal  until  it  is  realized.  Another  is  the  assumption  of  an  equal 
endowment  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  all  these  which  shall 
enable  them  to  realize  (given  the  time  and  the  means)  their  high 
ideals.  I  do  not  propose  to  question  either  of  the  assumptions, 
except  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  the  second,  that  my  experience  as 
a  teacher  with  pupils  who  went  so  far  as  to  finish  the  scientific 
course  in  the  First  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania  convinced  me 
that  —  without  any  reflection  on  my  dear  old  pupils  and  friends 
—  or  to  put  it  in  a  general  form,  convinced  me  that  not  all  man- 
kind in  civilized  nations  or  even  in  the  country  of  the  free  are 
equally  endowed  with  the  capacity  that  will  allow  the  realization 
of  high  ideals  of  scholastic  attainments. 

Another  assumption  involved  is,  that  the  condition  of  the 
world's  work  will  be  so  rearranged  that  when  we  all  of  us  shall 
have  acquired  this  boon  of  higher  education  which  T  am  sni'e  is 
our  birthright  and  ought  to  be  our  aim,  —  that  the  world's  work 
shall  be  so  rearranged  that  at  that  time  such  a  highly  educated 
individual  shall  be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  the  circumstances  of 
employment,  and  that  all  the  other  avenues  of  employment  which 
are  now  filled  by  juvenile  people  have  been  taken  care  of  mean- 
while: and  these  three  assumptions  we  ought  to  investigate. 


WHAT    THE    MANUFACTURER    IS    NOT    RESPONSIBLE    FOR. 

Xow  I  want  to  make,  not  a  plea  of  avoidance  ;  but  I  want  to 
make  an  answer  for  the  employer  as  to  his  responsibility  for  the 
present  situation,  assumed  to  be  a  calamity,  which  this  investiga- 
tion hopes  to  cure,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  manufac- 
turer, in  the  first  place,  is  not  responsible  for  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  which  forces  or  unduly  biases  growing  children  to 
leave  their  birthright  of  the  school  and,  as  tiiey  put  it,  go  to 
work.  You  never  saw  an  advertisement,  you  never  heard  a  plea, 
coming  from  employers  inviting  children  to  leave  school  to  go  to 
work.  I  never  knew  of  such  a  case.  I  do  not  say,  mind  you, 
that  there  ai-e  not  certain  gentlemen  of  base  principle  who  are 
employers  that  would  do  it  if  they  dared;  but  who,  in  this  city, 
ever  has  dared  to  do  a  thing  like  that,  or  let  it  be  known  any- 
where that  he  was  enticing  children  from  the  schools  for  the  sake 
of  jiutting  them  to  work  ?  Employers  are  not  responsible  for 
that  centrifugal  force  that  is  inherent  in  a  manly  boy  and  in  a 
right-minded  girl  that  they  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  doing  some- 
thing for  themselves;  neither  are  employers  responsible  for 
h   eir  mistakes  in  beginnino:  the  ^ratification  of  this  centrifugal 
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movement  too  soon  in  life.  The  responsibility  must  lie  elsewhere 
for  tliat;  it  may  lie  in  the  family  ;  I  don't  know.  The  employer 
is  certainly  largely  responsible  for  the  improvement  and  adjust- 
ment of  tlie  conditions  of  factory  life  that  will  make  employ- 
}neiit  there  agreeable  and  wholesome  and  not  too  burdensome. 
Nowadays  he  is  pursued  hotly  by  child-labor  committees  and  the 
■cohorts  of  right-meaning  but  sometimes  too  enthusiastic  legisla- 
tive committees  that  insist  on  the  fastest  sort  of  pace  in  making 
palaces,  if  possible,  out  of  the  factories ;  and  I  find  no  fault  with 
sucli  movement;  I  say  seriously  and  solemnly,  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  intent,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  large  majority 
of  emplo3^ers  are  in  sympathy  with  all  the  movements  that  will 
make  better  conditions  for  the  help  among  whom  so  many  of 
them  have  labored  themselves  ;  and  the  individual  and  family 
concerns  of  the  wage-earner  are  often  far  nearer  to  em])loyers 
tlian  you  think.  Of  course  you  cannot  expect  the  employer  to 
be  always  in  sympathy  with  every  proposition  put  up  to  him  by 
the  volunteer  associations  that  have  suddenly  awakened,  after 
they  have  trifled  awhile  with  the  frivolities  of  the  social  life  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up  —  suddenly  awakened  to  their 
responsibilities  for  benevolence  to  their  neighbors — you  cannot 
expect  that  the  manufacturers  shall  always  be  in  lively  sympathy 
with  the  spontaneous  movements  that  sometimes  are  erratic. 

As  an  instance,  I  remember,  some  years  ago,  receiving  a  letter 
from  a  lady  living  below  Market  street,  who  was  the  secretary  of 
an  association  for  the  beautifying  of  the  ugly  mills.  I  hap[)ened 
to  be  connected  with  a  mill  out  here  that  is  an  old  structure,  and 
her  pro]iosition  was  to  plant  ampelopsis  and  other  creepers  about 
these  ugly  walls  ;  and  my  answer  was  that  she  was  at  liberty  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind  she  liked,  on  one  condition,  and  that 
was  that  she  would  keep  the  sparrows  out  of  the  vines. 

RESULTS    OF    CHANGED    METHODS    OF    EDUCATION. 

Now  in  what  I  say  next  I  don't  propose  to  arraign  the  educa- 
tional movements,  with  which  I  am  in  hearty  sym[)athy ;  but  I 
want  to  say  that, the  old-fashioned  ideals  of  education  have 
fallen  into  decadence,  and  influences  in  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  introduced  which,  of  themselves  sharply  defined, 
have  served  more  or  less  to  distract  the  attention  and  to  dull  the 
love  of  students  for  the  higher  forms  of  education.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  all  right ;  but  when  you  are  look- 
ing for  responsibility  for  early  desertion  of  school,  I  want  you 
to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  the  introduction, 
in  the  first  place,  of  selective  privileges  in  educational  courses 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  people  to  avoid  the  labor  of 
following,  for  a  long  term,  the  ideal  of  the  acquisition  of  a  fine 
education.  All  sorts  of  movements  in  educational  lines  have 
been  established  which  have  been  distinctly  and  proudly  charac- 
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terized  as  practical;  and  that  is  right.  The  manual  training 
schools,  the  practical  departments  in  schools  like  the  Central 
High  School ;  the  technical  departments  in  schools  —  the  estab- 
lishment of  technical  schools  and  colleges  :  all  these  things  are 
perfectly  right  and  proper  ;  but  I  humbly  ask  that  you  will  not 
brand  the  manufacturer  or  the  employer  when  you  find  that  the 
cultivation  of  these  new  ideals  for  a  series  of  years  has  devel- 
oped a  tidal  flow  away  from  the  old-fashioned  thought  of  the 
perfect  education  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  which  means 
a  man  might  wait  until  he  is  beyond  twenty-one  years  before  he 
thinks  of  doing  anything  in  the  practical  work  of  the  world. 

I  say  these  movements  are  right  and  pro])er ;  but  the  result 
might  have  been  expected.  You  take  a  child  —  a  boy  or  a  girl 
—  and  you  begin  to  prepare  him  for  a  practical  life.  If  he  is 
full  of  energy  and  has  the  spirit  in  which  you  delight,  which  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  cultivate,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  some- 
times the  joys,  the  earnings,  the  independence,  and  the  influence 
of  this  practical  life  so  appeal  to  him  before  he  is  ready,  and  to 
her  before  she  is  ready,  that  you  find  them  leaving  school  and 
pursuing  the  very  ideals  that  you  have  been  trying  to  implant  as 
proper  ambitions. 

You  know  they  begin  early  to  teach  girls  to  sew  in  some 
schools,  and  to  teach  them  to  cook  and  to  prepare  them  for 
practical  life.  Now,  does  anybody  expect  the  normal  ratio  of 
marriages  to  decrease  from  an  education  of  that  kind  ?  So  I  beg 
that  you  will  consider  some  of  these  influences  toward  separation 
of  the  scholar  from  the  ideal  scholastic  life  that  are  themselves 
inaugurated  and  are  themselves  developed  and  are  themselves 
prized  as  part  of  the  new  education. 

THE    TRUE    KESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    MAXUFACTUREK. 

There  are  some  things  for  wliich  the  manufacturer  or  the 
em])loyer  is  responsible.  He  is  responsible  for  the  adaptation  of 
means  that  shall  help  the  people  who  want  to  work  to  realize 
their  ambitions  to  be  more  or  less  self-supporting  or  helpful  and 
to  find  their  way  out  into  what,  to  their  view,  is  really  the  para- 
dise of  working. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month  I  was  sent  from  school  to  the  plow- 
handles.  It  wasn't  a  rest  cure  ;  it  was  not  a  cure  by  absent 
treatment ;  but  it  was  a  cure  all  the  same  for  a  physical  condition 
which  the  family  physician  said  would  land  me  not  in  Dickinson 
College,  for  which  I  then  held  a  scholarship,  but  would  land  me 
in  the  graveyard.  Philadelphia  thereby  lost  a  mediocre  lawyer 
and  the  fraternity  of  school  teachers  for  a  time  had  a  proud 
member;  and  the  employers'  fraternity  has  a  man  who  must 
wear  himself  out,  I  suppose,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  now 
finds  himself.  But  the  employer  to-day  could  give  me  oppor- 
tuitities  that  then   wert^  absolutely  impossible  for  me.     I  could 
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have  found  to-day  something  that  probably  wovild  have  given  me 
a  good  situation  and  saved  my  life,  and  would  have  been  very 
different  from  the  slavery  of  the  plow-handle.  Tliere  was  no 
factory  law ;  there  was  no  child-labor  committee ;  there  was 
nothing  but  the  love  of  the  home  to  mitigate  the  burden  of  the 
labor  that  began  all  the  year  round  with  the  sunrise  and  closed 
with  the  sunset.  I  say  the  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  modern  manufacturing  methods  that  make  it 
possible  for  young  people,  when  they  must  work,  to  do  so  under 
proper  conditions  as  to  light  and  heat  and  the  purity  of  atmos- 
phere and  comfort  and  convenience  —  the  employer  is  responsi- 
ble, it  may  be  at  the  prod  of  public  demand,  but  he  is  responsible 
for  adapting  these  ways  of  self-support  to  modern  conditions. 

REASONS  FOR  JUVENILE  LABOR. 

I  ought  to  say  —  the  time  warns  me  soon  to  stop  —  one  or  two 
things  about  what  seems  to  be  an  inscrutable  problem  to  people 
not  in  close  touch  with  the  conditions  ;  and  that  is  about  the 
reason  why  there  is  juvenile  labor  at  all  in  factories.  I  suppose 
most  people  think  that  the  reason  these  children  of  fourteen 
years  old  and  above  are  used  in  factories  is  because  they  are 
cheaper  than  adults.  That  may  be  ;  but  do  you  know  the  reason 
why  girls  do  the  counting  of  money  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  ?  Of  course  you  do.  Because  there  is  no  one  else  that 
has  the  deftness  of  girls.  You  may  give  a  man  an  education 
until  he  is  twenty-five,  thirty-five,  or  forty-five  and  put  him  at 
that  business  ;  the  girl  will  distance  him,  and  in  competition 
force  him  out. 

Now  it  is  that  natural  deftness  of  handling  fine  fibers  as 
machine  tenders  that  gives  employment  to  these  young  people. 
I  could  not  do  their  work  ;  you  could  not  do  their  work  ;  but  the 
deftness  of  these  juveniles  makes  them  especially  fitted  for 
the  business.  No  adults  ever  will  be  able  to  supply  the  place 
for  certain  lines  of  work  because  they  will  never  have  that  quali- 
fication. The  line  of  business  in  which  I  belong  is  the  largest 
employer,  in  manufacturing  lines,  using  what  you  call  juvenile 
labor,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and  I  can  say  that  a  fair 
average  is  represented  possibly  by  what  I  know,  and  that  is, 
80  people  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  out  of  650  to  700,  doing 
work  largely  in  a  better  way  than  it  could  be  done  by  older 
hands. 

THE  AGE  LIMIT  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

It  may  be  now  a  little  wide  of  the  subject ;  but  I  should  like 
to  speak  of  the  relation  of  the  employer  to  the  age  limit ;  and  I 
beg  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  thought  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  raising  the  age  limit. 

The  first  resolution  passed  in  any  official  body  for  raising  the 
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age  limit  in  this  State  from  thirteen ,  to  fourteen  was  passed  in 
1903,  by  the  Worsted  Spinners'  Association  of  Philadelpliia, 
asking  the  Legislature  that  the  age  limit  might  be  raised  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
were  honest  supporters  of  that  movement  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  and  they  stand  to-day  ready  to  do  whatever  any 
other  class  of  citizens  will  do  and  pay  for  in  the  furthering  of 
movements  of  the  same  kind. 

As  to  the  shorter  hours,  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  you  that 
in  the  competition  of  States,  wliere  the  same  product  is  made, 
the  only  fair  proposition  is  to  have  the  laws  that  make  the  labor 
hours  in  these  States  alike  ;  otherwise,  if  INIassachusetts'  hours 
are  fifty-eight  in  the  week  and  New  Jersey's  sixty  in  the  week 
and  Pennsylvania's  fifty-nine  in  the  week,  you  can  see  somebody 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition. 

N"ow  the  present  situation  is  that  the  law  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  law  of  Illiode  Island  prescribe  fifty-eight  hours  —  set 
fifty-eight  hours  as  the  limit ;  the  law  of  New  Jersey  some  years 
ago  set  fifty-five  hours  as  the  limit ;  and  meantime  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  was  called  in  question;  and  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  question  (this  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years),  the  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  run  their  factories 
sixty  hours  a  week.  The  limit  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
time  is  sixty  hours  a  week ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  Philadelphia  (and  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  them)  whose  facto- 
ries are  running  only  fifty-seven  hours  a  week,  of  the  manufac- 
turers' own  volition,  and  they  have  not  waited  for  any  pressure 
to  be  put  on  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the  time  below  the  sixty 
hours.  There  are  no  stronger  advocates  before  the  le<^islative 
committees  to-day  for  the  reduction  of  the  time  in  Pennsylvania 
to  fifty-eight  hours  than  are  the  manufacturers  erf  Philadelphia; 
and  when  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  other  States  that  make  like  products,  reduce  to  fifty-five 
hours,  I  think  there  will  be  no  question  but  that  the  people  in 
Pennsylvania  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  join  in  the  procession. 

UNFAIR    DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    THK    TEXTILE    TRADES. 

Now  have  you  noticed  (and  this  is  about  the  only  other  thing 
that  I  shall  ask  you  to  think  of)  that  in  the  legislation  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  working  hours  of  women  and  children 
there  is  a  discrimination  that  is  very  remarkable  ?  The  United 
States  Census  of  1900  states  that  in  agricultural  pursuits  there 
were  1,054,000  people  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work.  As 
servants  and  waiters  there  were  138,000  ;  as  errand  boys  and  office 
girls  there  were  42,000;  in  the  cotton  mills  there  were  42,000. 
In  all  of  the  other  textile  operations,  including  the  woolen  mills, 
there  were  35,070 ;  and  there  is  no  law  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  that  touches  these  agricultural  occupations,  while  in  many 
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of  the  States  the  laws  are  indefinite  or  wanting  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  these  office  boys  ;  and  as  to  the  servants  and  waiters,  I 
believe  there  are  no  laws  anywhere  that  limit  their  hours.  Now 
in  this  collection  of  textile  operatives,  35,070  in  the  whole  United 
States,  that  are  under  sixteen,  there  were  20,000  that  were 
fifteen  years  ;  and  10,o00  fourteen  years  old  ;  and  the  number 
working  that  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age  was  4770,  exclu- 
.sive  of  the  cotton  operatives,  in  the  whole  United  States.  Now 
may  1  go  a  little  further  ?  Of  these  4770,  87  were  seamstresses, 
and  1792  were  in  tailors'  shops  and  with  tailoresses  ;  618  of  them 
were  with  dressmakers  ;  and  260  of  them  were  with  milliners. 
That  is,  2760  were  thus  occu]iied,  leaving  a  total  of  2010  in  the 
otlier  textile  occupations  outside  of  cotton,  under  fourteen  years. 

Now  I  say  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  movements  that  prop- 
erly regulate  child  labor;  but  until  some  disci'iminating  judg- 
ment is  applied  to  the  settlement  of  the  condition  I  protest 
against  making  the  employer  in  textile  industries  the  principal 
culprit.     I  think  I  have  a  right  to  make  the  protest. 

After  all,  the  great  (piestion  before  you  is,  how  the  work  of  the 
world  shall  be  regulated  and  managed  for  the  good  of  society 
with  the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  education  of  those  vvlio 
have  the  natural  capacity  for  the  best  kind  of  an  education. 
Now  I  don't  know  whether  we  are  any  nearer  to  the  settlement 
of  that  question,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  than  we  were  when 
the  evening  opened.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  manufac- 
turer shall  accept  whatever  responsibility  may  belong  to  him  ; 
but  he  doesn't  want  to  be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  that 
belongs  to  everybody  else. 


THE  BRADFORD  REVIEW  OF  1907. 

Thk  "  Yorkshire  Observer's  "  review  of  the  past  twelve  months 
is  at  hand.  Like  its  numerous  predecessors  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sive, instructive,  and  interesting  record  of  tlie  happenings  of  the 
year,  and  we  gladly  give  S[)ace  for  many  extracts  which  we 
consider  of  the  most  importance  for  our  readers. 

The  close  connection  between  all  commercial  countries  and  the 
wide  influence  financial  disturbances  in  this  comparatively  new 
country  may  have  upon  the  trade  of  other  nations  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  our  "  flurry  ''  during 
the  past  autumn,  from  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet 
entirely  recovered.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  by  officials  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  largest  companies  manufacturing  textile 
juacliinery    that   at   this  writing  thpy  have  not  received  orders 
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enough  since  the  depression  to  keep  the  plant  running  fifteen 
minutes  and  that  they  expect  this  year  to  be  a  lean  one. 

In  considering  the  "financial  crisis  precipitated  by  America  " 
the  review  records  how  the  bank  rate  was  driven  up  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  by  our  ''  thirst  for  gold  "  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  was  brought  to  "  something  like  a  full  stop." 
"  Of  buying,"  it  states,  "  there  has  been  almost  a  complete  cessa- 
tion during  the  past  month  or  six  weeks."  While  large  numbers 
of  hands  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  reviewer  is  in 
error  when  he  writes  that  "  some  very  big  concerns,  notably  the 
Arlington  Mills,  are  reported  to  be  shut  down  altogether." 
While  it  is  true  that  in  certain  departments  of  the  Arlington 
Mills  some  machinery  was  idle  for  a  time,  neither  the  entire 
plant  nor  a  single  department  was  at  any  time  "  shut  down." 

"America's  trouble,"  the  reviewer  thinks,  has  been  "over- 
prosperity."  After  alluding  to  the  hoarding  of  money  by  indi- 
viduals and  the  banks  themselves,  which  began  after  the 
insurance  scandals  several  years  ago,  the  review  proceeds  :  "  No 
wonder  the  gold  stream  set  strongly  westward  across  the  Atlantic. 
Vast  as  has  been  the  gold  output  of  recent  years  it  is,  of  course, 
utterly  and  absurdly  inadequate  for  the  conduct  of  the  world's 
commerce  as  soon  as  credit  is  destroyed.  And  the  task  that  the 
American  people  must  undertake  is  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion by  restoring  their  own  credit  —  no  one  else  can  do  it  for 
them.  It  is  a  stupendous  task  and  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  weeks.  Some  of  the  best  American  authorities  do  not  look 
for  any  until  the  harvesting  of  next  year's  crop  supplies  the 
impulse." 

The  reviewer  intimates  that  signs  of  a  coming  storm  were 
accumulating  for  several  years  and  he  does  not  share  the  opti- 
mism of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  believe  if  the  rates  for 
money  would  come  down  that  they  themselves  would  "  go  on 
again  all  right."  To  support  his  doubts  he  cites  the  largely 
increased  exports  of  wool  manufactures  by  Great  Britain  within 
the  past  six  years,  during  which  period  they  have  increased  about 
50  per  cent  from  £11,770,000  in  1901  to  £17,730,000  in  1907. 
■  A  portion  of  this  is  due  to  increased  prices  but  not  less  than 
35  per  cent  to  increased  volume.     As  to  the  future  he  writes: 

And  granted  that  five  or  six  years  ago  the  "  cupboard  was 
bare,"  and  that  the  world  has  been  prospering  and  developing 
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amazingly  in  the  interim,  it  is  still  obvious  that  our  shipments 
have  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  world's  population  or 
capacity  to  pay  for  them.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
table  only  refers  to  wool  goods.  Other  tables  might  be  con- 
structed showing  somewhat  similar  results  as  regards  cotton, 
iron,  and  other  manufactures.  And,  although  we  are  still  the 
biggest  shippers  in  the  world,  other  countries  have  been  doing 
big  export  business.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  regard 
to  one  market  after  another  that  they  are  choked  with  goods, 
that  go-downs  and  warehouses  are  full,  and  that  in  some  quarters 
there  is  reckless  slaughtering. 

As  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  cautious  men,  the  reviewer 
gives  the  following  excellent  advice  : 

It  is  not  always  the  unexpected  that  happens.  When  most 
people  are  down  in  the  dumps  they  are  going  to  have  a  sorry 
time  in  all  likelihood.  But  such  factors  as  we  have  set  forth 
need  not  throw  men  into  the  dumps.  The  sky  has  not  fallen  yet. 
Fish  are  caught  in  foul  weather  as  well  as  in  fair.  And  the 
Avorsted  trade  has  flourished  when  prices  were  low.  Low  prices 
need  not  mean  vanisliing  profits.  Some  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion for  a  while  there  must  be  —  until  stocks  abroad  are  cleared 
out  of  the  way  —  but  if  each  one  will  accept  his  share  of  the 
lessened  turnover  and  be  content  to  do  that  share,  instead  of 
trying  to  make  "  the  other  fellow  "  carry  the  loss  for  both,  the 
business  may  still  be  done  at  a  profit.  It  is  almost  a  demon- 
strable theorem  that  very  good  trade  is  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  in  volume  above  the  average,  and  that  very  bad  trade 
is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  below  it.  Profits,  however,  are  apt 
to  disappear  altogether  in  tlie  insane  competition  to  keep  every- 
thing going,  without  regard  to  whether  the  price  leaves  a  margin 
or  not.  And  there  are  always  some  who  do  not  lose  their  heads 
with  the  crowd.  They  know  that  the  time  to  buy  is  when 
others  are  afraid  lest  they  should  miss  the  rock-bottom  and  that 
the  time  to  sell  is  when  others  hang  on  for  a  still  further  advance. 
Rosalind's  advice  to  Phebe  was  : 

"  Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets,"  and  it  is  a 
sound  business  axiom.  The  world's  requirements  for  wool  have 
had  to  be.  met  by  substitutes  of  cotton  and  shoddy,  because  the 
demand  having  outgrown  the  supply  the  price  put  wool  out  of 
reach.  The  supply  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  legitimate  demand 
at  low  prices.  A  temporary  glut  of  goods  will  soon  disappear, 
and  there  is  no  glut  of  the  raw  material  in  sight  yet.  With  cool- 
ness and  courage  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to  fear.  If 
we  have  peace,  the  development  of  this  old  world  of  ours  is  going 
on  so  fast  that  this  depression  may  pass  sooner  than  some  folks 
imagine. 
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The  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption  was  429,000,000 
pounds,  more  than  29,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
retained  in  1901,  which  was  the  greatest  quantity  for  ten  years, 
the  trade  never  before  having  had  so  much  wool  available. 

"  The  tendency  of  fashion  noticed  a  year  ago,  to  favor  finer 
makes  of  cloth,"  the  review  says,  "  has  been  felt  more  and  more 
as  the  year  progressed."  This  affected  the  market  for  medium 
and  strong  crossbreds,  which  was  of  a  dragging  character  except 
at  intervals.  Attention  is  called  to  a  fact  which  we  tried  to  make 
clear  in  our  "  Wool  Review,"  that  wool-growers  have  profited 
much  more  during  recent  years  than  wool-buyers.  From  the 
"Observer's"  review  we  quote: 

To  wool-growers,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  last  three  or 
four  years  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory  ;  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  wool  man  who  has  to  buy  to  sell  again. 
This  year  the  English  buyers  were  determined  that  they  would 
not  repeat  the  previous  year's  mistake  of  paying  twopence  a 
pound  too  much  for  the  wool.  It  was  very  difficult  to  convince 
the  farmer  that  he  could  not  expect  last  year's  price  or  that  if  he 
did  expect  it  he  was  certain  to  be  disappointed.  But  the  absence 
of  any  American  commissions  and  tlie  attitude  of  the  trade  in 
declining  to  buy  unless  they  could  do  so  witli  some  pros]ject  of 
getting  their  own  back,  finally  prevailed,  and  most  of  the  English 
clip  was  bought  reasonably.  During  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber staplers  sold  very  freely  and  they  were  helped  by  a  fair 
American  demand,  l)ut  the  prices  made  were  merely  such  as  left 
a  small  working  profit.  Since  October  the  market  has  been  quiet, 
prices  drooped  slowly  and  latterly  have  dropped  a  good  penny 
for  all  halfl)reds,  Shropshires,  and  strong  wools. 

Although  the  financial  depression  affected  the  textile  industry 
tremendously  in  the  last  few  months  of  1907,  the  value  of  wool 
imported  by  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  was  actually 
larger  in  1907  than  in  1906 ;  and  this  applies  to  foreign  and 
colonial  wools  as  well  as  to  British  grown  wools.  Those  im- 
ported from  Bradford  were  not  far  short  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  especially  when  a  ten  months'  comparison  is  made.  On 
this  subject  and  conditions  which  may  influence  prices  the  review 
writes : 

But  American  buyers  are  erratic.  Sometimes  they  buy  at  clip 
time  against  us,  and  send  up  prices  with  a  whiz  ;  this  year  they 
waited  until  it  was  over.  Last  month,  the  month  of  crisis,  saw 
the  exports  from  Bradford  cut  off,  as  it  were,  Avith  a  knife. 
Some  time  next  year  America  will  want  what  it  is  not  taking 
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now,  for  the  American  "domestic"  clip  is  not  now  equal  to  sup- 
plying much  more  than  half  the  requirements  of  the  American 
manufacturers  in  an  average  year.  And  so  far  this  season 
America  has  bought  next  to  nothing  in  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land. 

As  regards  the  prospects  for  the  future  little  can  be  said  with 
any  certainty.  We  finish  the  year  with  the  60's  top  at  2s.  2^d. 
and  the  40's  at  13d.  per  lb.  Where  will  they  be  at  the  close  of 
next  year,  and  what  will  they  touch  in  the  meantime  ?  These  are 
the  questions  that  men  are  asking  on  every  liand,  without  getting 
an  intelligent  answer.  One  or  two  facts,  however,  stand  out 
pretty  clearly.  The  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  and 
yarns  have  been  without  precedent.  Our  consumption  of  wool 
has  been  phenomenal.  But  the  export  of  goods  has  filled  up  the 
markets  abroad  and  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  after  all  is  no 
doubt  larger  than  it  has  been  since  the  years  of  famine  set  in. 
With  a  restricted  consumption  due  to  the  financial  set-back  of 
the  past  two  months,  and  the  over-trading  revealed  as  having 
occurred  in  the  sliipjting  trade,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
prevent  prices  from  slipping  back.  On  the  other  hand,  the  out- 
look for  the  Bradford  trade  proper  is  not  bad.  For  four  years 
our  manufacturers  have  been  badly  handicapped  with  dear  wool. 
The  woolen  manufacturers  have  taken  full  advantage  of  their 
opportunity,  though  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  used  quite 
as  much  more  cotton  as  they  have  used  wool  over  the  quantity 
required  to  do  the  trade  they  did  in  1903.  But  a  large  slice  of 
Bradford's  bread-and-butter  trade  was  lost,  and  our  manufac- 
turers have  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  work  to  keep  looms  going. 
With  crossbreds  at  a  handy  price  once  more,  there  are  opportu- 
nities opeu  which  have  been  closed  for  a  long  time.  The  old  all- 
wool  serge  trade  may  not  come  back,  perhaps,  but  low-priced 
worsted  cloths  in  some  form  will  have  a  better  chance  against 
shoddy.  Anyhow,  we  are  not  Imnged  up  with  wool  as  we  were 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and  the  world's  requirements  have  gone 
ahead  tremendously  since  then. 

MOHAIR. 

Of  mohair,  the  review  says,  "  another  disappointing  year  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  mohair  men.  Never  before  has  mohair 
been  imported  in  such  quantities.  And,  although  the  consump- 
tion of  mohair  has  also  probably  been  larger  than  ever,  it  is  clear 
that  production  of  the  raw  material  is  quite  on  the  top  of  the 
demand.  Hence  the  importers  have  had  no  chances  of  making 
profits."  Alpaca  was  in  demand  during  the  year,  this  country 
getting  a  full  share  of  the  year's  production.  "  America,"  the 
review  says,  "  which  has  got  into  the  bold,  bad  way  of  importing 
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alpaca  direct,  instead  of  buying  it  in  Liverpool,  has  taken  the 
cream,  and  really  good  quality  stuff  has  been  scarce  and  dear." 


Under  this  title  the  review  records  the  fact  that  the  spinner, 
"  after  a  miserably  long  spell  of  small  margins,"  was  able  last 
year  to  do  better  and  "  had  something  for  his  labor  besides  the 
pleasure  of  working."  It  concludes  that  "for  the  spinner  the 
year  that  is  just  over  has  been  better  than  any  since  the  fatal 
1899."     It  continues  : 

The  "  boom  "  we  had  then,  which  was  so  much  talked  about  at 
the  time,  had  such  a  miserable  collapse  and  such  a  lengthened 
and  disastrous  result  on  the  confidence  of  the  textile  comnuinity 
that  we  have  been  afraid  of  using  the  word  since.  But  certainly 
if  bulk  of  business  and  high  prices  in  general  can  make  a  boom, 
we  have  had  one  this  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  the  amount  of 
money  turned  over  in  the  textile  world  in  one  year  has  beaten 
1907.  Not  only  have  2-40's  worsted  touched  about  the  highest 
point  —  having  gone  steadily  up  from  Is.  2d.  some  years  ago  over 
2s.  2d.  this  year  —  but  other  sorts  have  been  high  also ;  for  the 
2-12's  which  were  to  be  had  at  9^d.  some  six  years  since  have 
sold  at  about  Is.  7^d.,  or  just  over  100  per  cent  up. 

And  a  similar  tiiough  less  pronounced  state  of  things  has  pre- 
vailed as  regards  quite  other  sorts  of  yarn.  A  2-16's  camel  hair 
that  could  once  be  made  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  has  been  up  to  2s. 
3d.  ;  whilst  the  2-40's  white  botany,  which  shot  up  to  3s.  in 
1900,  and  then  came  down  to  2s.  a  year  later,  have  gradually 
mounted  to  2s.  8d.  per  lb. 

But  wliilst  the  business  done  this  year  has  on  tlie  whole  been 
lucrative,  there  remains  a  very  considerable  deduction  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  speculative  sales  of  the  autumn  of  1906.  The 
autumn  months  of  that  year  saw  some  very  heavy  selling,  both 
in  tops  and  yarn  for  forward  delivery  and,  in  the  mistaken 
anticipation  of  a  drop  in  1907,  some  painfully  low  prices  were 
accepted.  Our  astute  continental  friends  took  very  full  advan- 
tage of  these  low  prices,  and  in  many  cases  covered  their 
requirements  for  fully  half  a  year  in  advance.  By  the  end  of 
January  it  became  manifest  how  wisely  they  had  acted  —  and 
the  unhappy  Yorkshire  topmaker  and  yarn  merchant  were  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  orders  taken  must  be  delivered.  This 
meant  in  some  cases  a  loss  of  nearly  3d.  per  lb.  on  the  price  of 
the  day,  and  as  the  class  of  yarn  chiefly  concerned  (2/40's 
worsted  and  such-like  yarns)  stubbornly  declined  to  come  down 
—  and,  on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  going  up  farthing  by  farth- 
ing—  the  speculating  merchant  realized  that  he  was  in  for  a  bad 
time. 
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And  unfortunately  the  margin  of  profit  is  usually  so  meager 
that  it  can  more  easily  be  reckoned  per  bale  than  per  pound,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  —  and  the  merchant  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  at  length  of  being  able  to  reckon  the 
difference  between  cost  and  sale  price  by  something  more  palpa- 
ble than  a  vulgar  fraction. 

We  fear  that  this  fact  has  taken  a  bit  of  the  gilt  off  the  1907 
gingerbread,  but  it  will  not  be  without  its  redeeming  feature  if  it 
results  in  deterring  merchants  from  such,  risky  speculations  in 
the  future.  These  gambling  ventures  do  immense  harm  to  the 
general  trade,  and  tend  to  utterly  spoil  a  regular,  steady,  and 
legitimate  l)usiness. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

This  Bulletin  has  more  than  once  argued  that  much  of 
what  the  American  manufacturer  knoWs  about  adulterations 
of  woolens  he  learned  from  his  European  rivals  during  the  time 
of  the  Wilson  bill.  What  our  manufacturers  know  even  now  is 
slight  compared  with  the  wide  knowledge  of  such  matters 
possessed  by  British  manufacturers.  That  they  are  continually 
adapting  their  products  to  the  demands  of  the  trade  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract  concerning  the  methods  resorted  to  by  the 
hosiery  makers  and  the  success  attending  their  efforts.  The 
review  says  : 

This  craze  for  the  lowest  possible  price  is  also  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  hosiery  trade  there  has  been  a  considerable 
run  on  what  are  technically  called  "  cordons,"  i.e.,  yarns  com- 
posed of  a  thick  cotton  thread  twisted  into  a  twofold  with  a  finer 
spun  worsted.  The  hosiery  manufacturers  of  the  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  districts  have  now  become  such  adepts  at  the  art  of 
making  the  best  of  things  (in  one  sense)  that  they  are  able  to  get 
up  these  mixed  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  to  feel  and  appear  really 
Avonderf ally  well  —  and  it  would  take  an  expert  to  detect  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  the  fabric  had  originally  grown  on  a  tree 
and  not  on  a  sheep's  back. 

The  general  level  of  prices  per  pound  of  worsted  yarn  exported 
was  high,  it  being  full  twenty  years  since  the  average  value  was 
"  anywhere  near  so  high."  A  comparison  between  prices  in  1904, 
1905,  1906,  and  the  past  year  shows  the  striking  advances  made. 
In  1904  the  average  value  was  Is.  6Jd.,  in  1905  it  was  Is.  8^d., 
in  1906  it  was  nearly  Is.  ll^d.,  and  in  1907  the  average,  roughly, 
was  2s.  |d. 
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PRICES. 

After  noting  the  difference  between  the  home  and  foreign 
markets  in  1907  —  tlie  position  of  1906  wlien  the  lower  market 
was  not  good  and  the  foreign  market  excellent  being  now 
reversed  —  the  reviewer  writes  respecting  the  styles  of  the  year 
as  follows : 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  done  in  plain  makes  such  as 
cheviots,  friezes,  diagonals,  and  herring-bones.  The  range  of 
colors  has  been  restricted  practically  to  green  (which  has  had 
the  predominance),  a  so-called  wine  shade,  brown,  navy  and  black. 
For  the  autumn  trade  cheviots  were  done  largely  in  heather 
mixture  shades.  Satin  amazons  have  fallen  behind  slightly  on 
account  of  the  competition  of  cheviots.  In  high-class  fabrics  a 
good  trade  has  been  done  in  makes  of  which  the  "Pannanette" 
cloth  is  a  type.  These  are  fabrics  made  from  fine  botany  wools, 
very  soft  in  texture,  and  dyed  in  brilliant  colors.  Cotton  warp 
cashmeres  have  again  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  manufacturers 
have  also  been  turning  their  attention  to  cotton  warp  serges, 
which  are  dyed  in  fast  colors,  and  are  almost  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  the  all-wool  article.  Latterly  there  have  been  distinct 
signs  of  a  revival  of  the  old  crossbred  serge  trade  in  wider  twills, 
to  which  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  should  give  a  decided 
impetus.  The  blouse  trade  has  fallen  away,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  skirt  trade  with  it.  Apparently  more  dresses  are 
being  worn  of  which  the  bodice  and  the  skirt  are  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  skirt  maker  who  is  not  also  a  costume  maker  is 
finding  his  business  unpleasantly  affected.  This,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  a  tendency  which  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  Bradford 
trade. 

Although  the  bright  goods  trade  makes  marked  progress  the 
long-looked-for  boom  is  apparently  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  truth 
is  that  mohair  dresses  are  not  for  the  million.  For  expensive 
fabrics  there  is  always  a  chance,  and  the  stylish  things  that  are 
being  turned  out  now  are  doing  very  well,  but  for  the  woman 
who  wants  a  cheap  dress  for  daily  wear  mohair  offers  few  attrac- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  business  was  considerably 
hampered  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  warps,  which  in 
some  lines  added  as  much  as  5s.  to  the  cost  of  the  piece.  Mohair 
itself  has  remained  fairly  steady,  although  the  price  is  rather  too 
high  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade.  An  increasing  business  is 
being  done  in  bright  goods  with  the  Continent,  and  the  South 
American  demand  for  blacks  for  men's  wear  has  also  proved 
very  helpful.  Another  new  outlet  has  been  provided  by  the  use 
of  cream  and  white  Sicilians  for  casement  cloths.  For  ladies' 
motoring  costumes  no  more  serviceable  article  than  the  cream 
Sicilian  is  made.  The  dust  can  be  shaken  out  in  a  minute,  and 
it  will  wash  like  a  piece  of  cotton.     Formerly   the  objection  to 
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mohair  as  a  dress  fabric  was  that  it  was  too  stiff  and  wiry. 
That  defect  has  now  been  overcome,  and  some  beautifully  soft 
cloths  are  being  turned  out  which  drape  as  well  as  wool.  The 
result  is  obtained  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  processes  in 
the  manufacturing  and  finishing,  and  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Asso- 
ciation have  laid  themselves  out  to  make  a  specialty  of  these 
lines.  Their  chiffon  finish,  which  is  applied  to  plain  cloths, 
cloths  in  two  colors,  and  stripe  effects,  yields  the  fine,  soft 
lustrous  fabrics  which  dressmakers  have  been  demanding  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Moreover,  the  cloths  so  treated  can  be  exposed 
to  the  rain  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  will  not  shrink,  cockle, 
or  spot.  A  cloth  that  is  selling  well  for  next  spring  is  the  Shan- 
tung, which  is  a  mixture  of  mohair  and  botany  wool,  and  is 
dyed  in  a  beautiful  range  of  light  shades,  including  biscuit  and 
delicate  blues  and  greens.  The  Pekin,  a  shadowy  sort  of  stripe 
obtained  by  throwing  up  the  warp,  has  also  had  a  good  run. 
Already  more  mohairs  have  been  sold  for  the  spring  in  the  home 
trade  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  years.  So  far,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  wholly  a  high-class  trade. 

Owing  to  the  continued  dearness  of  wool  Bradford  goods  have 
again  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  all  kinds  of  cheap  substi- 
tutes, and  to  maintain  his  ground  the  Bradford  manufacturer 
has  been  driven  more  and  more  to  rely  on  superiority  of  style. 
It  is  little  use  raising  the  price  of  an  ordinary  cloth  to  meet  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  materials.  If  the  buyer  does  not  see  his 
departmental  profit  in  it  he  throws  it  out  without  compunction. 
A  proof  of  the  improving  quality  of  the  general  run  of  Bradford 
goods  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increased  consumption  of  twofold  weft 
yarns,  which  has  probably  never  been  so  large  in  the  history  of 
the  trade  as  during  the  past  year.  In  the  low  trade  tweeds  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  dyed  Leeds  stuffs  —  meltons,  amazoiis, 
and  habit  cloths,  which  undoutedly  give  the  impression  of  being 
splendid  value  for  the  money.  The  mills  of  Yeadon  and  Guiseley 
and  the  Colne  Valley,  where  the  low  tweeds  are  made,  have  been 
well  employed,  but  not  so  phenomenally  busy  as  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  Some  remarkably  cheap  things  are  being  turned 
out  in  shoddy  cheviots,  and  the  Germans  have  been  sending  to 
this  country  large  quantities  of  printed  cotton  Winceys,  which 
are  being  made  into  cheap  skirts  and  petticoats. 

The  situation  in  the  various  countries  to  which  Great  Britain 
sends  her  exports  is  discussed  thoroughly,  and  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  wherever  one  turns  "the  tale  is  pretty  much  the 
same  —  expansion  too  rapid  to  be  sound,  leading  to  glutted  markets 
and  a  slow,  painful  process  of  liquidation."  The  outlook  for  1908 
is  not  considered  briglit,  and  "it  is  no  comfort  to  know  that  manu- 
facturers who  have  hitherto  been  making  goods  for  export  will 
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soon  be  competing  for  a  share  of  a  possibly  restricted  home 
trade."  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  manufacturing  exclusively 
for  the  foreign  trade  —  and  that  it  is  not  possible  now  to  suc- 
ceed by  sending  into  foreign  countries  simply  surplus  stock  is 
generally  conceded — are  pointed  out  by  calling  attention  to  the 
speculation  and  over-stocking  which  are  to  be  found  in  Argen- 
tina, especially  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Chile,  where 
there  is  the  complication  of  a  "  rotten  exchange." 

In  commenting  on  the  decrease  of  business  Avith  the  United 
States  since  November,  the  "  Observer  "  says  : 

Although  in  the  United  States  confidence  in  the  position  of 
textiles  is  very  strong  —  stronger  perhaps  than  it  is  here  —  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  is  that  stocks  are  now  being 
accumulated  which  will  have  to  be  got  rid  of  when  trade  resumes 
its  normal  course  before  any  further  buying  takes  place.  Before 
the  crisis  every  one  in  the  American  trade  was  expecting  another 
good  year.  It  looks  now  as  if  a  whole  season  will  be  lost  at 
least,  and  how  much  more  no  one  can  say. 

Even  few  of  the  European  countries  —  to  which  some  of  our 
free  wool  and  free  trade  friends  assure  us  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  can  export  quantities  of  our  manufactures  —  are 
acknowledged  to  be  now  "of  any  account."  The  reasons  are 
given  in  the  following  ))aragraph  : 

In  Holland  English  goods  still  maintain  their  position  with 
the  big  houses,  even  against  the  comi)etition  of  tlie  Belgians  and 
the  Germans,  because  the  latter  will  sell  to  anybody,  down  to  the 
smallest  draper,  and  the  big  houses  naturally  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  deal  in  things  which  are  not  hawked  round  to  their  own 
customers.  Nevertheless,  into  the  general  trade  of  Holland  the 
Belgians  and  Germans  are  making  big  inroads,  and  that  country 
is  no  longer  the  good  customer  of  Bradford  that  it  once  was.  In 
Belgium,  which  after  Holland  was  formerly  the  nearest  approach 
in  Europe  to  a  free-trade  market,  an  increased  duty  comes  into 
force  in  the  coming  year  on  fabrics  weighing  under  200  grammes 
to  the  square  meter,  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  the  Dinant 
district,  who  can  now  turn  out  these  light  fabrics,  either  in  all 
wool  or  cotton-warp  goods,  very  well.  The  cotton  voile  trade 
with  Spain  has  gone  the  same  way.  Formerly  it  was  a  large 
business,  but  the  Spanish  manufacturers  have  learned  to  make 
cotton  voiles  themselves,  and  the  English  fabrics  have  been 
ousted. 
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THE   WOOL   HAEVEST. 

SHEARING      TIME     IN      AUSTRALIA.  —  DESCRIPTION     OF     THE 

WORK. 

The  following  interesting  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  wool 
harvest  in  Australia  is  taken  from  ''Dalgety's  Review  "  : 

Of  the  many  stirring  occasions  on  a  station  there  is  none  that 
causes  so  much  excitement  and  bustle  as  shearing  time.  It  is 
shared  by  one  and  all  of  the  permanent  hands,  from  the  manager 
to  the  horseboy,  and  as  the  time  for  getting  ready  to  commence 
draws  near,  each  and  every  one  is  hard  at  work.  The  manager 
is  the  first  to  catch  the  fever.  For  weeks  previously  he  has  been 
mapping  out  his  plans,  and  letters  embodying  his  intentions  are 
passing  regularly  through  the  mail  to  his  principal,  asking  for 
confirmation  of  his  proposed  actions  and  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  work  successfully.  Instructions  referring  to  the  disposal  of 
wool  and  financial  arrangements  come  back  in  return,  Avhich  are 
carefully  noted  for  reference  when  once  the  work  is  fairly  started. 
The  manager  and  bookkeeper  put  in  many  a  weary  hour  making 
up  the  shearing  order,  which  on  many  of  the  large  stations  is  an 
important  one,  containing  all  rations,  shearing  requisites,  cooking 
utensils,  camping  outfits,  saddlery,  etc.,  and  is  no  easy  task  or 
one  that  can  be  done  in  an  hour.  It  has  to  be  gone  into  very 
carefully  with  the  idea  of  having  plenty  of  everything  to  go 
through  the  shearing,  but  not  too  much  of  any  particular  article 
left  which  would  possibly  have  to  be  held  until  next  shearing 
before  it  could  be  sold  or  utilized. 

PRELIMINARY    ARRANGEMENTS. 

Careful  calculations  are  made  of  the  estimated  number  of 
sheep  to  be  shorn,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  wool  they  will 
yield,  and  the  number  of  woolpacks  required  to  hold  it.  The 
last  order  has  to  be  carefully  calculated,  as  on  the  number 
ordered  does  the  principal  calculate  the  estimated  net  return  of 
the  wool,  basing  his  calculations  on  the  then  ruling  value.  Con- 
sultations take  place  between  the  manager  and  overseer  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  sheep  are  to  be  shorn,  and,  when  shorn,  which 
paddocks  they  are  to  be  put  into ;  also  as  to  the  number  of  sheep 
that  will  be  required  weekly,  provided  fine  weather  is  experi- 
enced during  the  shearing.  These  averages  have  for  the  most 
part  to  be  made  on  the  understanding  that  the  sheep  are  going  to 
cut  well  and  that  the  shearers  coming  to  you  are  a  fairly  even 
team  of  men.  Many  of  them  probably  have  not  shorn  for  you 
before,  but  having  sent  first-class  references  have  been  given 
stands  and  are  generally  put  down  as  good  average  tally-men. 
The  class  of  sheep  to  be  shoi-n  is,  of  course,  the  great  factor  in 
the  tallies  expected  to  be  cut ;  if  the  ewes  are  in  the  majority  it 
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will  mean  a  good  tally,  while  if  the  wethers  are  in  great  number 
it  will  be  the  reverse  ;  of  course  condition  of  sheep  and  condition 
of  wool  must  both  be  taken  into  consideration  :  the  poorer  the 
sheep  the  more  difficult  for  tlxe  shearer  to  shear  and  the  slower 
he  will  be  over  them.  Machines  are  very  difficult  to  use  on  poor 
sheep,  nothing  being  so  good  for  speed  to  the  machine  as  a  nice 
level  surface. 

A    GENERAL    OVERHAUL. 

The  sheep  program  having  been  arranged  satisfactorily,  the 
sheep  are  prepared  for  shearing  by  the  overseer  ;  all  the  different 
classes  and  sexes  of  sheep  are  put  together,  hoggets  sexed,  and 
those  to  be  shorn  first  are  moved  up  close  to  the  shearing  shed. 
That  building  is  now  overhauled,  wool  bins  being  erected  for  the 
different  classes  of  wool,  the  shearing  floor  cleaned  and  done  up, 
and  all  gates,  rails,  etc.,  put  in  good  condition  ready  for  receiv- 
ing sheep.  Huts  for  the  sliearers,  rouseabouts,  etc.,  galleys  for 
the  cooks  to  cook  in,  and  quarters  for  the  shed  overseer,  wool- 
classer,  jackeroo,  etc.,  are  overhauled  and  cleaned  out,  and  by  the 
day  shearing  is  to  commence  everything  is  in  thorough  order. 
Stores,  shearing  requisites  and  cooking  utensils  have  by  this  time 
arrived,  been  unpacked,  and  the  former  two  lots  placed  in  the 
store  in  charge  of  a  storekeeper ;  the  latter,  the  utensils,  being 
divided  amongst  the  cooks  of  the  various  classes  of  labor.  In  the 
last  two  preceding  days,  laborers,  shearers,  rouseabouts,  etc., 
have  been  arriving  from  near  and  far,  and  as  the  time  for  calling 
the  roll  approaches,  all  those  that  have  been  promised  employ- 
ment have  put  in  an  appearance  and  have  reported  themselves  to 
the  manager  or  his  representative.  The  methods  of  transporta- 
tion are  many  —  from  the  springcart  tilted  over,  belonging  to  the 
married  man,  to  the  bicycle  of  the  single  shearer.  Some  have 
horses,  others  bicycles,  others  sulkies,  and  many  on  foot.  Fre- 
quent are  the  discussions  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of 
traveling :  the  horseman  looks  with  contempt  on  the  man  with 
the  bicycle,  and  avers  it  is  always  going  wrong ;  the  footman 
says  the  horseman  does  a  day's  work  on  foot  looking  for  his 
horses  in  the  morning,  and  loses  them  in  drought  time  by  starva- 
tion ;  and  the  man  with  a  dray  or  springcart  states  his  is  the  only 
comfortable  method  of  locomotion ;  but  lately,  during  these 
seasons  of  drought,  the  bicycle  seems  to  have  become  by  far  the 
most  popular. 

The  shearers,  being  contract  men,  are  allowed  to  select  their 
own  cook,  and  when  the  majority  of  them  have  arrived  they  call 
for  nominations  for  the  position  ;  the  cooks  present  who  wish  for 
the  position  hand  their  names  in,  and  a  ballot  takes  place,  and 
the  successful  man  immediately  prepares  to  commence  work. 
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COMMENCEMENT    OF    WORK. 

The  eventful  day  arrives,  and  all  is  bustle.  By  this  time  all 
the  cooks  are  hard  at  it,  each  cooking  for  his  own  lot  of  men  ; 
shearers  are  busy  grinding  their  shears,  or,  if  a  machine  shed, 
grinding  their  combs  and  cutters.  The  roll  having  been  called 
the  previous  day  and  the  shearing  stands  drawn  for  by  the 
shearers,  all  hands  go  to  the  shed,  which  is  now  filled  with  sheep, 
the  shearers  take  their  places,  rouseabouts  are  placed  in  the 
positions  allotted  to  them,  the  bell  rings  to  commence,  and  sheai*- 
ing  has  started.  The  shed  overseer  axid  wool-classer  for  the  first 
hour  or  so  are  kept  busy  getting  their  men  into  the  Style  of  work 
they  wish  them  to  do,  giving  instructions  to  any  of  the  hands 
new  at  the  work,  or  to  others  who  have  not  learnt  to  do  the  work 
properly.  As  a  rule  the  shed  overseer  lias  under  him  the  yard 
men,  penners-up  and  pickers-up  ;  while  the  wool-classer  has  con- 
trol of  the  wool  rollers,  piece-pickers,  sweepers,  and  wool  pressers, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  busy  time  at  the  start,  getting  his  men 
into  carrying  out  the  work  in  the  way  in  which  he  wishes  it 
done.  The  shearer  has  to  be  constantly  watched  to  see  that  he 
is  shearing  the  sheep  closely  and  that  he  does  not  cut  the  sheep 
or  chop  the  wool  about,  and  that  he  trims  all  the  points 
thoroug'lily  before  he  lets  the  sheep  go.  After  the  sheep  is  shorn 
the  wool  is  carefully  picked  up  by  the  picker-up,  carried  down  to 
the  wool  tables,  and  cast  on  to  one  of  them  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  spreading  a  sheef.  The  wool  rollers  now  carefully  go 
round  the  fleece,  skirting  off  all  the  seedy  portions  and  stained 
wool,  which  they  hand  to  the  piece-pickers,  who  in  their  turn 
take  the  stained  wool  away  and  separate  the  free  wool  into  two 
classes  of  first  and  second  quality.  The  main  fieece  is  then 
rolled  by  the  rollers,  after  they  have  skirted  it,  and  handed  back 
to  the  wool-classer,  who,  after  stapling  and  examining  it  for 
strength  and  quality,  places  it  into  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
When  the  bins  of  wool  are  getting  full,  the  wool  pressers  com- 
mence operations,  carrying  large  armfuls  to  the  press,  throwing 
it  in  and  tramping  it  until  it  is  filled  up ;  then  the  lid  of  the 
press  is  put  on  and  the  bale  is  pressed  down,  sewn  and  rolled  out 
to  be  weighed  and  branded  before  going  on  by  the  team  to  the 
nearest  railway.  If  the  shed  be  a  large  one,  the  press  is  gen- 
erally driven  by  some  power,  but  if  a  small  one  it  is  pressed 
down  by  levers  and  geared  wheels  which  give  two  men  enormous 
leverage,  quite  sufficient  to  press  the  contents  into  an  exceedingly 
small  space. 

MACHINE    V.    HAND-SHEARING. 

In  a  shearing  shed  fitted  Avith  machines  the  whirring  of  the 
machinery  seems  to  give  every  one  an  idea  that  they  must  move 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  each  and  every  one  seems  going  from 
start  to  finish  as  hard  as  possible.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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hand  shearing  shed  the  monotonous  click,  click,  click  of  the 
l)lades  closing  gives  you  an  idea  of  a  great  clock  moving  quietly 
along,  and  all  the  hands  seem  to  work  with  a  slow,  steady  stroke. 
The  great  advantage  of  machines  over  hand  shears  is  apparent 
to  a  new  chum.  The  sheep  are  more  evenly  shorn,  with  greater 
speed,  the  fleece  more  evenly  taken  off  and  less  cuts  than  with 
the  hand  shears.  The  gain  in  the  first  year  by  using  them  is 
a  large  one,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  practical  graziers  the 
succeeding  clips  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  the  ordinary  clip 
by  the  hand  shears.  The  average  tally  of  the  machine  shearer 
is  larger,  consequently  fewer  shearers  and  smaller  sheds  are 
required.  The  fleece  is  less  cut  about,  and  the  sheep  itself 
presents  a  cleaner  and  neater  appearance  than  when  liand  shorn. 
The  only  claim  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of  hand  shears  is  that 
the  expert  labor  necessary  to  the  successful  running  of  machines 
is  not  required,  and  that  you  have  not  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery  or  duplicates  to  find.  However,  the  objection  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  machines  are  gaining  ground  rapidly,  and 
those  that  have  not  the  machines  will  have  them  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years. 

THE    WOOL-CLASSER's     POSITION. 

One  of  the  most  important  men  in  a  shed  is  the  wools'Classer, 
and  if  he  be  a  good  one  lie  will  control  the  whole  of  the  wool 
department,  from  the  time  the  wool  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
pickers-up  until  it  is  loaded  into  the  wool  press  and  pressed  into 
carefully-packed  bales,  neatly  sewn  and  branded.  His  duty  is  to 
generally  take  charge  of  the  wool  from  the  moment  it  falls  off 
the  sheep  until  it  is  safely  in  the  bale  ready  to  go  on  the  team 
either  to  market  direct  or  to  the  woolscour.  On  his  judgment 
and  report,  as  a  rule,  is  the  decision  arrived  at  as  to  the  quantity 
to  go  to  the  scour  or  in  the  grease  direct  to  the  market.  The 
decision  as  to  the  treatment  of  wool  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
season  ;  if  it  has  been  a  bad  season  and  the  ground  loose  and 
dusty  and  the  grass  poor,  the  wool  will  be  badly  grown,  wasty, 
and  contain  a  large  amount  of  dirt ;  consequently  a  large  portion, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  clip  may  go  to  the  scour  for  treatment, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  wool  is  in  good  condition,  free 
from  dust  and  bright  in  color,  the  majority  goes  in  the  grease  to 
market,  perhaps  only  the  lower  classes,  stained  pieces,  and  locks 
being  scoured.  On  some  stations  the  whole  clip  is  scoured  every 
year;  on  others  it  is  all  sent  in  the  grease  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  the  wool,  it  being  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  of  the 
owners,  each  thinking  his  method  of  placing  the  wool  on  the 
market  the  more  remunerative. 

COMMISSARIAT    DEPARTMENT. 

A  visit  to  the  galleys  or  cooking  places  is  worth  paying,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  desci'ibe  the  shearers'  galley,  at  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  cooks  pi'eside.     Taking  into  consideration  the  num- 
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ber  of  men  they  have  to  cook  for,  the  number  of  meals  and 
smoke-ho's  they  have  to  provide,  and  the  limited  conveniejices 
they  have  at  hand,  it  is  simply  amazing  how  they  get  through. 
In  a  shed  of  sixty  shearers,  the  cook  will  have  two  assistants  or 
offsiders,  who  will  do  the  washing-up,  cleaning  vegetables,  and 
attend  to  the  men,  while  he  simply  prepares  the  dishes  and  gets 
them  ready  for  cooking.  The  shearers,  being  contract  men,  are 
allowed  to  select  their  own  cook,  and  consequently  they  will  have 
nothing  but  the  best.  Having  command  of  every  possible 
material,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  the  cook  will  keep  a  good 
table,  and  if  he  fails  he  is  soon  replaced.  Everything  in  the 
galley  and  eating-house  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  and  the 
tables  and  cooking  utensils  scrubbed  and  polished  regularly. 
Huge  joints  and  rounds  of  meat,  loaves  of  bread  equal  to  that  of 
any  town  baker,  trays  of  brownie  or  cakes,  dishes  of  puddings 
and  pastry,  and  large  urns  of  tea  are  placed  on  the  table  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  the  meal  is  ready.  The  shearers,  after  their 
work,  sit  down  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  do  justice  to  a  meal 
that  would  not  shame  a  first-class  hotel.  The  ovens  are  immense 
buildings  of  stone  or  brick,  capable  of  retaining  heat  for  many 
hours  after  the  fire  is  drawn,  and  capable  of  holding  numerous 
joints  of  meat,  loaves  of  bread,  and  trays  of  cake  at  the  one 
time  ;  and  the  handling  of  them  is  simply  perfection,  joints, 
bread,  cake,  and  fancy  dishes  of  all  kinds  being  drawn  out  in  a 
seemingly  endless  supply,  cooked  to  a  nicety,  as  if  it  were  done 
by  a  "  chef  "  in  a  first-class  stove  of  the  latest  pattern. 

At  the  termination  of  the  shearing  the  bookkeeper  has  a  busy 
time  getting  ready  for  the  settling-up.  Accounts  are  all  made  up 
on  the  last  day,  the  tallies  for  that  day  having  been  given  in  as 
soon  as  the  last  sheep  is  shorn.  Each  individual  has  his  account 
called  over  to  him,  including  his  list  of  advances  and  goods  gut 
from  the  stoi-e,  and  a  cheque  is  handed  him  for  the  balance. 
One  after  another  they  pass  into  the  office,  some  accepting  pay* 
ment  without  comment,  others  disputing  their  accounts,  but  none 
coming  with  their  accounts  made  up  ready  to  check.  Swags  are 
now  rolled,  horses  caught,  bicycles  got  ready,  and  the  men  depart 
one  by  one,  or  in  small  parties.  The  last  of  the  wool  is  now 
loaded  on  to  the  teams,  cooking  utensils  and  balance  of  stores 
loaded  on  drays  for  the  head  station,  the  huts  are  closed  up 
securely,  and  once  more  the  shed  is  deserted ;  the  string  of 
departing  men  and  teams  being  the  prelude  to  the  melancholy 
look  which  the  place  assumes  after  such  a  busy  and  stirring  time. 

CONTRACT    SHKARING. 

As  the  practice  of  contract  shearing  has  created  some  discus- 
sion lately,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  it  is  referred  to.  A  great 
prejudice  exists,  or  did  exist,  against  contract  shearing,  many 
asserting  that  it  took  the  control  of  shearing  out  of  your  own 
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hands,  and  also  that  if  the  contractor  made  a  profit  out  of  it, 
which  he  undoubtedly  does,  or  should  do,  why  should  not  the 
grazier  hav'e  that  profit?  Such  an  opinion  is  wrong,  insomuch 
that  the  contractor  is  subservient  to  the  employer  or  his  agent 
(generally  the  manager  of  the  station  whose  sheep  are  being 
shorn),  and  his  word  is  law  as  if  he  were  personally  conducting 
the  shearing.  A  clause  is  in  the  agreement  that  shearing  in  all 
details  must  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  employer 
or  his  agent,  and  giving  him  power  to  terminate  the  agreement 
the  moment  he  considers  the  agreement  is  not  being  carried  out 
properly.  Consequently  the  power  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  employer  as  if  he  were  conducting  the  shearing  personally. 
"Regarding  the  second  objection  as  to  profit,  the  contractor  argues 
that  liis  profit  is  simply  made  by  employing  the  best  and  fastest 
of  all  labor,  and  thus  getting  through  the  work  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Having  probably  a  run  of  three  or  four  sheds  in 
rotation,  which  may  keep  the  hands  employed  for  some  four 
months,  instead  of  in  the  case  of  a  station  perhaps  that  number 
of  weeks,  he  commands  the  best  and  fastest  workmen,  who  go 
from  one  shed  to  the  other  in  good  trim  for  work  —  their  hands 
and  machines  in  first-class  order;  and  being  good  men  they  do  a 
big  tally  from  the  commencement  of  the  shed,  and  consequently 
the  sheds  cut  out  quickly  at  a  good  profit  to  the  contractor.  To 
be  successful  he  must  do  good  tallies  and  good  work,  and  having 
the  pick  of  men  he  does  this  at  a  profit  to  himself  and  at  no 
greater  cost  and  much  advantage  to  the  owner  of  tlie  station, 
who  gets  the  shearing  through  with  no  friction  and  in  a  short 
time. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  which  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  care- 
ful stud}^,  machine  shearing  is  the  best  and  most  humane  way  of 
shearing  sheep,  and  contract  shearing  is  a  capital  way  of  getting 
the  work  done.  Though  we  may  say  it  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it 
tias  certainly  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  in  course  of  time  relieve 
the  manager  from  one  of  his  greatest  worries,  and  give  him  more 
time  to  look  after  the  ordinary  station  work,  which  at  that  period 
of  the  year  is  generally  neglected.  During  this  recent  period  of 
drought  contracting  firms  with  traveling  plants  were  a  great 
boon  to  the  graziers,  and  many  a  station  experienced  great  benefit 
and  a  handsome  financial  return  from  the  small  but  useful  shear- 
ing plant.  It  can  be  erected  anywhere,  and  the  work,  as  far  as 
shearing  the  sheep  is  concerned,  can  be  done  as  well  by  it  as  if 
the  largest  and  best-appointed  shearing  shed  were  on  the  ground. 
The  only  point  where  it  is  deficient  is  in  the  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion and  conveniences  for  handling  the  wool,  which  in  bad 
seasons  (the  time  when  these  plants  are  most  availed  of)  is 
generally  so  very  uneven  that  it  requires  convenience  and  plenty 
of  accommodation  to  handle  it  properly.  These  traveling 
plants,  being  made  for  shifting  from  place  to  place  speedily,  can 
be  taken  down,  loaded  on  to  a  wagon,  taken  twenty  or  twenty- 
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five  miles  and  reerected  within  forty-eight  hours.  As  speed  is 
the  great  consideration  in  slieaving,  especially  in  a  dry  season, 
these  plants  are  of  great  value  to  the  grazier,  who  by  stress  of 
season  is  forced  to  shear  his  sheep  on  any  part  of  the  run  where 
it  is  convenient  to  muster  them. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reforms  that  can  be  suggested  in 
the  traveling  plants  and  many  in  the  well-appointed  station  shed 
also.  Mention  has  been  made  of  lack  of  convenience  and 
accommodation  for  handling  the  wool  in  the  traveling  sheep- 
shearing  plant,  and  it  is  without  doubt  a  serious  defect ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  work  it  is  intended  for  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
the  plant  as  small  and  light  as  possible,  consequently  we  cannot 
expect  too  much.  In  many  of  the  large  sheds  where  the  con- 
veniences have  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  fault  is  found 
of  employing  too  small  a  supjdy  of  labor,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
class ;  men  utterly  deficient  in  experience  of  handling  wool  are 
very  noticeable,  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  wool,  and  even  the 
fleece  itself,  gets  bad  treatment.  A  great  improvement  could  be 
made  in  em])loying  additional  labor  and  of  a  selected  class,  and  a 
great  gain  to  the  owner  would  result  if  that  were  arranged.  As 
regards  machine  shearing,  no  great  improvement  can  be  suggested  ; 
given  the  men,  good  machinery  and  machines,  it  follows  you  will 
get  your  sheep  well  shorn.  As  regards  hand  shearing,  it  is 
behind  the  times,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  hand  shearer  will 
be  a  man  of  the  past  and  only  remembered  as  one  who  played  an 
important  part  in  gathering  the  golden  fleece  of  former  years. 
In  his  day  he  was  a  useful  man,  but,  like  all  things,  his  day  has 
passed  and  he  has  to  give  way  to  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
humanity. 


A  conventio:n^  ox  industrial  education. 

The  agitation  of  the  past  few  years  for  industrial  training  in 
the  United  States  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  following 
article  taken  from  "  The  Outlook  "  of  February  8,  1908,  is  so  good 
a  condensation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  convention  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  that 
we  print  it  in  its  entirety.     It  said : 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion was  organized  at  a  gathering  in  New  York  City  November 
16,  1906.  The  first  annual  convention  of  the  society  was  held 
recently  in  Chicago.  The  sessions  opened  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  January  23,  at  which  the  speakers  were 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  James 
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W.  Van  Cleave,  of  St.  Louis,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The 
aims  of  the  society,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Pritchett,  its  president, 
are:  (1)  To  examine  and  report  upon  conditions  in  respect  to 
industrial  training  in  this  country,  and  to  compare  them  with 
those  prevailing  abroad  ;  (2)  to  recommend  types  of  model  trade 
schools  adapted  to  the  needs  of  i>articular  communities ;  (3)  to 
propose  methods  by  which  these  trade  schools  may  be  articulated 
with  the  existing  system  of  public  education.  Among  the 
startling  statements  at  the  convention  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Berlin  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  are  in  industrial  schools,  while  in  Chicago  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  are  being  so  trained.  "  Germany," 
it  was  said,  "trains  its  youth  for  a  vocation  ;  the  United  States 
trains  its  youth  for  a  job."  Bavaria,  with  a  population  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  New  York  City,  has  two  hundred  and 
ninety  trade  schools,  giving  instruction  night  and  day  in  twenty- 
eight  trades  and  crafts.  This  is  a  larger  number  of  trade  schools 
than  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  quoted  the  figures  collected  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  showing  that 
twenty-five  thousand  children  in  that  Commonwealth  were 
engaged  in  trifling  occupations  that  fail  to  promote  skill  or 
advancement,  or  to  prepare  for  more  useful  manhood.  Three 
elements  in  the  community  are  operating  from  different  directions 
to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  industrial  training :  the 
manufactu^rer,  who  sees  commercial  supremacy  passing  from 
America  into  the  hands  of  technically  trained  nations ;  the 
educator,  who  has  begun  to  realize  the  inherent  defects  of  an 
exclusively  bookish  school ;  and  the  workers  themselves,  who  are 
demanding  an  education  suited  to  their  economic  needs,  but  so 
safeguarded  as  not  to  menace  the  advantages  gained  through 
organization.  These  three  elements  were  represented  in  varying 
proportions  in  the  attendance  and  in  the  addresses  of  the  con- 
vention. JNfr.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  a  Worcester  manufacturer, 
criticised  prevailing  trade  schools  as  being  "  schools  with  a  shop 
attached,"  whereas  they  should  be  the  reverse.  Instead  of  being 
conducted  by  educators  and  dominated  by  educational  ideals, 
they  should,  he  contended,  be  managed  by  manufacturers,  and 
the  teachers  should  be  practical  mechanics,  giving  instruction  in 
the  trade  as  it  must  be  practised  outside  of  the  school.  A  work- 
shop with  a  school  attached  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.     He  said  : 

''  The  New  York  Central  management  first  organized  their 
apprentice  education  system  on  March  1,  1906,  and  now  have  it 
in  operation  in  all  of  their  ten  shops.  Tliey  have  tried  to 
improve  on  the  old  European  system  of  apprenticeship  by  com- 
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billing  inodeni  educational  features  and  a  living  salary.  They 
believe  that  they  have  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  all 
industries  are  now  facing.  Every  boy  that  is  hired  by  the  shop 
foreman  is  put  on  probation  for  six  months  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  decide  what  branch  of  railroad  work  he  wants 
to  follow  and  to  let  the  company  decide  whether  he  is  equipped 
for  it  at  all.  In  every  shop  there  is  a  '  shop  instructor  '  hired 
at  a  good  salary  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of 
these  boys.  He  must  be  an  up-to-date  machinist  himself,  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  trades.  For  our  apprentices 
these  men  have  proved  ideal  instructors,  for  they  are  the  men 
who  can  work  out  the  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
apprentice  without  indulging  in  theories  that  the  boy  cannot 
understand.'' 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  reflected  the  point  of  view 
of  the  educators.     She  said  : 

"  We  must  take  care,  in  our  rush  for  industrial  education,  that 
the  manufacturer  does  not  capture  the  public  schools.  That  is  a 
real  danger.  Years  ago  we  let  the  business  man  capture  the 
schools.  His  administration  resulted  in  the  placing  of  enormous 
emphasis  upon  bookkeeping,  accounts,  and  other  things  which 
would  have  converted  the  children  into  a  great  army  of  clerks. 
This  was  a  perfectly  natural  mistake  for  the  business  man  to 
make.  He  had  been  a  clerk  himself  and  had  grown  up  through 
the  counting-room.  What  was  more  natural  than  for  him  to  look 
at  education  from  that  point  of  view  ?  What  was  good  for  him 
must  be  good  for  all  children.  And  so  with  the  manufacturer. 
If  we  discard  the  idea  that  there  is.  any  cultural  value  to  be  had 
in  industrial  training,  the  community  will  have  a  just  right  to 
complain  of  the  narrow  view  we  took  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 
We  must  approach  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  community.  I  don't  agree  with  the  theory  that  industrial 
education  is  one  thing  and  cultural  education  another.  I  know 
that  industry,  especially  in  Chicago,  looks  big  and  ugly.  I  know 
that  superficially  it  seems  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
culture.  ]S"evertheless,  it  is  big  with  significance  in  its  past,  its 
present,  and  its  future,  and  that  significance  has  immense  value 
for  culture." 

UNIONS    AND    TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  undeniable  that  some  manufacturers  hope  the  trade 
schools  may  help  to  free  them  from  what  they  term  the  domina- 
tion of  the  unions,  and  that  some  trade-unionists,  in  consequence, 
are  disposed  to  view  with  suspicion  the  movement  to  introduce 
better  methods  of  trade  instruction  in  place  of  the  old  apprentice 
system.  There  was  some  outcropping  of  this  feeling  at  the  con- 
vention. The  make-up  of  the  Illinois  Committee  was  unfortunate 
in  that  it  contained  the  name  of  no  trade-unionist  from  Cliicago 
and   only  one  from  the  State  at  large,  while    the  opponents  of 
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trade-unionism  were  well  represented  on  that  committee. 
Although  several  were  invited,  not  a  single  labor  man  appeared 
at  the  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  President  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  was  a  prominent  figure.  The  dinner 
addresses  of  Mr.  Van  Cleave  and  President  Eliot  both  contained 
remarks  that  were  interpreted  as  criticisms  of  the  unions.  This 
situation  led  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  the  Chicago  Commons, 
to  declare,  at  the  second  day's  session,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  movement  without  the  cooperation 
of  those  whose  interests  are  most  involved  —  the  organized 
working  men.  The  resolutions  adopted  declare  '^  that  as  the 
purpose  for  which  this  society  exists  is  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial education,  and  not  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  more  general 
economic  or  social  questions  into  which  it  is  so  easy  to  be  drawn, 
it  is  the  sense  of  its  members  that  its  work  should  be  conducted 
with  strict  reference  to  this  educational  purpose."  At  sessions 
following  the  dinner,  trade  u.nion  speakers  appeared  on  the 
programme.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Luke  Grant,  a  member  of 
the  Carpenters'  Union,  and  labor  editor  of  the  "Chicago  Record- 
Herald,"  who  gave  a  discriminating  presentation  of  the  attitude 
of  trade-unionists  toward  the  industrial  education  movement. 
He  said :  "  The  attitude  of  the  wage-earner  toward  industrial 
education  at  the  present  time  is  not  clearly  defined.  He  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Neither  is  he 
antagonistic.  He  is  simply  cautious.  He  wants  to  know  what 
direction  this  movement  takes,  and  how  it  may  affect  his  material 
interests,  before  he  comes  out  in  unqualified  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  it.  .  .  .  If  he  is  an  organized  worker,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  skilled  mechanics  are,  he  has  found  that  employers 
man}^  times  during  labor  disputes  have  used  trade  schools  as 
recruiting  stations  for  strike-breakers.  This  may  appear  to 
some  a  narrow  view  to  take,  but,  whether  or  not,  it  is  a  fact,  and 
it  has  not  increased  the  wage-earner's  trust  in  trade  schools  as 
institutions  which  he  should  help  foster.  This  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  the  trade  school,  however,  does  not  represent  the  real 
attitude  of  the  wage-earner  toward  industrial  education,  or  even 
toward  trade  schools.  There  are  good  and  bad  trade  schools, 
and  I  believe  the  wage-earner  appreciates  that  as  readily  as  the 
employer.  If  you  can  establish  trade  schools  devoted  to  the 
proper  training  of  the  youth,  schools  that  will  increase  his 
industrial  efficiency,  schools  tliat  will  help  the  brain  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  hand,  schools  conducted  by  the  State  that 
will  aid  the  boy  in  the  future  battle  of  life  instead  of  exploiting 
him  for  private  profit,  then  I  believe  you  will  find  the  Avage- 
earner  among  the  first  to  bid  you  God-speed."  The  new 
President  of  the  Society  is  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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A.   J.  KNOLLIN   ON  FOREST   RESERVES. 

In  our  wool  review,  published  in  the  December  Bulletin, 
we  noted  the  continued  hostility  in  certain  States  to  the  forest 
reserve  policy.  In  the  appended  interview,  Mr.  A.  J.  Knollin, 
of  Kansas  City,  who  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  ISTational  Wool 
Growers  Association  for  some  years,  joins  Messrs.  Robert  Taylor 
and  others  in  a  guarded  endorsement  of  the  policy.  We  desire 
to  present  all  sides  of  this  important  question,  for  the  wool 
manufacturer  is  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  and  increasing, 
if  possible,  the  production  of  domestic  wool.  In  some  subse- 
quent number  we  may  be  able  to  present  some  of  the  objections 
urged  both  against  the  forest  reserve  policy  and  the  control  of 
the  public  range.  Mr.  Knollin's  statement  is  taken  from  the 
December  number  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Criterion ''  and  is  as 
follows  : 

Undoubtedly  the  forest  reserve  system  is  with  the  western 
sheepman  to-day.  Personally,  I  favor  it.  The  foundation  of  the 
industry  is  summer  range  and  it  can  best  be  conserved  by  a 
system  of  reserves,  but  the  Government  must  plan  along  broad 
lines.  Down  at  Washington  they  have  undertaken  a  huge  enter- 
prise and  that  the  machinery  should  get  in  running  order  without 
some  friction  is  an  unreasonable  expectancy.  What  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  is  put  the  sheepman  on  his  honor  and  secure  his 
cooperation.  It  will  be  the  most  efficacious  and  simplest  method 
of  managing  the  reservations.  No  picayunish  spirit  should 
dominate  the  system.  The  trouble  has  been  that  range  riders 
are  not  properly  compensated.  Give  us  less  red  tape  and  pay 
those  engaged  in  measui-ing  it  out  adequately  ;  the  sheepman 
will  do  the  rest  when  he  realizes  that  the  forest  reservation  was 
conceived  in  his  own  interest.  This  should  be  on  the  lowest 
basis  compatible  with  good  wages  and  the  burden  on  the  producer 
made  as  light  as  possible. 

One  reform  we  must  have  is  permits  for  longer  periods.  The 
one  season  permit  means  unstability  and  dissatisfaction.  Give 
the  sheepman  a  five  or  ten  year  lease  of  his  reserve  and  he  can 
make  needed  improvements  and  otherwise  conserve  his  own 
interests.  The  principle  should  be  established  that  the  range 
belongs,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  stock  running  on  it. 
With  longer  assured  periods  of  occupancy,  fewer  and  better  paid, 
contented  officials  and  the  flock  owner  working  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  Government,  I  believe  all  friction  growing  out  of  estab- 
lishing the  forest  reserve  system  will  disappear. 

Down  East  they  have  sadly  erroneous  notions  of  who  the 
sheepman  is,  what  he  has  done  for  the  West,  and  his  importance 
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as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  country.  We  are  charac- 
terized glibly  but  \in reasonably  as  nomads,  tax  dodgers  and  un- 
desirable citizens  generally,  while  the  facts  are  that  the  sheepman 
by  the  use  of  capital  and  exercise  of  energy  has  made  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  arid  west  habitable,  made  settlement 
by  the  small  ranchman  possible,  and  furnished  railroads  with  a 
traffic  without  which  their  net  earnings  would  be  small.  You 
can  dodge  taxes  with  cattle  but  not  with  sheep.  Every  sheep 
running  on  the  western  range  costs  $2.00  to  $2.50  in  actual 
expenses  annually.  About  60  cents  per  head  is  expended  for 
labor,  the  sheepman  pays  a  lion's  share  of  the  taxes,  buys 
settlers'  hay  and  produce,  gives  him  employment  and  otherwise 
aids  in  maintaining  the  country  on  a  prosperous  basis.  The 
15,000,000  sheep  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  ancl  Idaho  cost  more 
than  $30,000,000  to  run  annually.  Eliminate  the  sheep  industry 
and  the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  West  would 
churn  the  ambient  atmosphere  with  lamentation.  The  sheep- 
man pioneered  the  country,  spent  his  money  and  is  to-day  its 
mainstay.  Not  only  is  he  not  hostile  to  the  settler  but  he  wants 
him.  We  prefer  residential  to  nomadic  labor  because  it  is  more 
reliable.  We  want  competent  help  to  operate  our  shearing 
plants  and  depend  on  the  ranchman  for  a  winter  supply  of  hay. 
The  sphere  of  the  rancher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  dehned  if  he 
intends  to  enjoy  success.  My  observation  has  been  that  when- 
ever a  settler  neglects  his  ranch  to  invest  in  a  band  of  sheep  the 
sheriff  ultimately  gets  him  and  he  loses  his  homestead.  Running 
a  band  of  sheep  requires  capital,  experience  and  close  economy, 
and  the  settler  who  finds  himself  in  debt  with  more  irons  in  the 
tire  than  he  can  handle  usually  regrets  it.  This  cry  about  saving 
the  i-ange  for  tlie  settler  is  absurd,  as  he  doesn't  want  it.  What 
he  does  want  is  a  market  for  his  hay  and  other  ranch  products 
with  employment  at  stated  periods  wlien  he  has  nothing  to  do  at 
home.  There  are  sections  in  Idaho  where  settlers  are  reduced 
to  penury  right  now  because  sheepmen  have  been  driven  out, 
depriving  the  ranchman  of  a  local  market  for  his  hay  crop  which 
he  spent  the  summer  putting  up.  The  settler  and  the  sheepman 
will  get  along  together,  the  former  not  needing  the  Government 
for  a  patron  any  more  than  the  sheepman  is  entitled  to  re- 
pression. 

There  are  in  the  West  vast  areas  of  desert,  suited  only  to 
winter  range,  where  nothing  but  sage  brush  grows,  no  water 
exists  and  on  which  nothing  but  a  sheep  could  exist.  To  utilize 
this  winter  range  we  must  have  grazing  ground  for  our  flocks  in 
summer,  otherwise  the  industry  will  go  to  the  wall  and  the 
country  suffer  for  both  wool  and  mutton. 
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A  PREDICTION  VERIFIED. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Chamberlain  Tariff  Commission 
Report  and  the  Export  of  American  Cotton  Manufactures," 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  for  December,  1905,  the  following 
prediction  of  Japan's  prominence  in  the  trade  of  China  and  Man- 
churia was  made  : 

But  in  that  empire  (China),  where  we  are  told  there  is  to  be 
such  trade  expansion  in  the  years  approaching  and  for  a  larger 
share  in  which  the  nations  are  contending,  it  is  certain  that 
another  competitor;  only  lately  giving  evidences  of  that  marvel- 
ous growth  and  ability  which  in  other  branches  have  startled  the 
world  and  entitled  her  to  its  recognition  as  a  new  power,  will 
demand  a  share,  the  size  of  which  will  be  determined  alone  by 
her  ability  to  manufacture  and  China's  to  consume. 

With  new  mills  equipped  with  the  best  modern  appliances 
from  all  manufacturing  nations ;  increased  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  men  dominating  and  to  dominate  Chinese  thought ; 
a  climate  more  like  England's  than  that  of  any  other  manufac- 
turing country  ;  a  temperament  which  has  made  her  previous 
position  in  art  unique  and  unapproachable  ;  facilities  for  securing 
the  raw  material  and  proximity  to  the  distributing  markets ;  and 
an  efficiency,  we  believe,  so  absolute  as  to  prove  false  the  asser- 
tion that  cheap  laborers  always  mean  high  labor  cost,  there  is  no 
reason  why  that  country  should  not  speedily  realize  her  avowed 
purpose.  Her  island  situation,  her  internal  growth,  and  her 
creation  of  a  merchant  marine  all  tend  to  render  sure  her  devel- 
opment of  manufactures  —  a  counterpart  of  England. 

Linked  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Asia,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  Japan 
will  be  to  that  continent  what  her  ally  has  been  and  is  to  Europe, 
and  that  her  manufacturers  will  eventually  attain  industrially  in 
the  Orient  the  dominating  position  the  nation  to-day  holds  there 
in  political,  military,  and  naval  affairs.  Certain  it  is  that  she 
will  be  more  of  a  factor  than  heretofore  ;  and  all  countries  seek- 
ing Chinese  and  other  markets  in  Asia  must  expect  more  and  not 
less  competition  from  her  progressive  manufacturers  favorably 
situated  and  favorably  equipped. 

In  a  speech  made  recently  at  Kobe,  Japan,  Count  Okuma  is 
said  to  have  advised  his  countrymen  not  to  attempt  to  capture 
the  trade  alone  of  China  and  Manchuria,  but  to  undertake  "an 
open,  honest  commercial  rivalry  with  our  English  allies  even  in 
India." 

Mr.  George  S.  Hein,  reputed  to  be  a  prominent  London 
banker  who  has  been  making  an  exhaustive   inquiry  into  Japan- 
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ese  economic  conditions,  is  quoted  as  saying,  respecting  the 
bellicose  spirit  of  Japan,  that  he  has  convinced  himself  that 
"  apart  from  sleepless  attempts  to  capture  the  trade  of  Man- 
churia, China,  and  India  through  legitimate  rivalry  with  other 
nations  Japan  threatens  the  repose  of  the  world  in  no  direction." 

Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor,  who  represents  a  Lancashire  constituency  in 
the  English  Parliament,  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Japan.  In 
recounting  some  of  his  observations  he  writes  to  the  "  Batley 
Reporter  "  as  follows  :  "  The  Japanese  women  earn  about  seven- 
pence-halfpenny  a  day  and  the  men  up  to  a  shilling  a  day.  They 
work  from  5.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  only  have  two  Sundays  in  a 
month.  I  am  sure  the  people  at  home  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  this  kind  of  competition  to  meet." 

The  Manchester  ''Textile  Recorder"  in  its  review  of  the  tex- 
tile industries  in  1907,  says  :  ''  Japan  is  the  nation  that  appears 
to  be  advancing  with  the  biggest  strides  in  the  cotton  spinning 
and  manufacturing  world.  The  progressive  nature  of  the 
Japanese  is  not  to  be  ignored  or  lightly  treated,  and  they  are 
likely  to  seriously  hamper  our  Far  Eastern  trade  in  the  future." 

A  recent  consular  report  from  Kobe  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  syndicate  of  Japanese  cotton  goods  manufacturers, 
formed  with  strong  governmental  backing  to  develop  the  Man- 
churian  trade,  says  : 

Formerly  American  cottons  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
market  in  Manchuria,  but  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
Japanese  syndicate  since  February  of  last  year,  the  relative 
positions  of  American  and  Japanese  cotton  goods  are  alleged  to 
have  been  reversed.  Tlie  import  of  American  cottons  into 
Manchuria  between  February,  1906,  and  August  last  was  not 
more  than  6000  bales,  while  imports  of  Japanese  cotton  goods 
amounted  to  29,300  bales. 

From  the  Osaka  Asahi  it  is  learned  that  the  Government 
agreed  to  make  arrangements  to  allow  the  syndicate  to  obtain 
money  at  easy  rates  as  an  exchange  fund  for  the  export  of  the 
goods.  The  Yokohama  Bank  was  instructed  by  the  Government 
to  accept  four  months'  sight  drafts  at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  a 
total  amount  exceeding  5,000,000  yen  ($2,490,000)  per  annum,  and 
4^  per  cent  on  an  amount  under  5,000,000  yen  per  annum.  By 
this  arrangement  the  export  of  cotton  goods,  which  occupies  the 
most  important  position  in  Manchurian  trade,  was  enormously 
benefitted.  The  uniformity  of  the  quality  and  packing  of  the 
syndicate  goods  has  gone  a  long  way  to  assist  the  success  of  the 
working  of  the  venture.  The  members  of  the  syndicate  care- 
fully examine  each  other's  goods  every  month.     From  twenty- 
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four  to  thirty  bales  produced  in  each  mill  are  picked  out  at 
random,  and  the  quality  carefully  examined  in  respect  to  weight, 
width,  length,  border,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  examination  one 
bale  of  every  quality  of  goods  produced  by  each  mill  is  brought 
to  one  company's  mill  in  turn,  and  an  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  chief  experts  of  that  mill.  This  arrangement  was  put 
into  practice  from  October  of  last  year.  Every  defect  in  the 
goods  is  pointed  out,  and  subsequently  improved. 

This  system  has  brought  about  a  uniformity  of  quality,  and 
the  result  has  improved  on  every  examination,  until  now  the 
quality  of  goods  produced  by  all  the  mills  in  the  syndicate  is 
asserted  to  have  become  identical  with  the  exception  of  the  color, 
the  difference  in  which  is  due  to  the  raw  material  used.  The 
last  test  of  the  success  of  this  examination  is  that  the  com- 
plaints of  buyers  in  Manchuria,  and  even  from  Chinese,  who  are 
very  particular  about  defects,  and  are  always  ready  to  demand  a 
reduction  of  price  even  for  the  slightest  damage  in  the  bale,  have 
now  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  goods,  nevertheless,  still 
require  improvement  in  many  respects,  and  the  syndicate  is  care- 
fully investigating  the  matter  with  a  view  to  attaining  this  end. 

In  the  matter  of  freight  the  syndicate  made  arrangements  by 
which  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  will  carry  cotton  goods  from 
Osaka  to  Dalny  at  the  low  rate  of  45  sen  (22.4  cents)  per  bale. 
Furthermore,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  was  also 
approached  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reduction  in  freight 
for  the  syndicate  goods,  but  the  company  was  not  in  a  position 
to  allow  a  discount  directl}'-,  as  its  system  still  remained 
undeveloped.  However,  the  company  accorded  certain  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  syndicate  goods. 

We  record  these  facts  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  ;  but  rather 
as  evidence  that  our  prediction,  made  more  than  two  years  ago, 
was  not  of  the  alarmist  kind  without  foundation.  The  fact  is,  it 
has  come  only  too  true  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  dreamed 
the  Japanese  could  accomplish  tlie  task  they  had  undertaken. 

This  experience  is  another  bit  of  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
great,  boundless,  home  market  of  ours,  the  greatest  and  best 
consuming  market  in  the  world,  is  the  one  above  all  others  the 
domestic  manufacturers  should  strive  to  master  and  control. 
As  Mr.  McKinley  once  wrote  :  "  Our  own  market  is  the  best. 
There  is  no  market  anywhere  comparable  with  it.  Let  us  first 
of  all  possess  it  :  it  is  ours  and  we  should  enjoy  it."  To  us,  it 
seems  infinitely  wiser  to  cultivate  what  we  have  at  home  rather 
than  attempt  to  capture  foreign  markets,  in  which  no  country 
can  be  sure  that  a  rival  able  to  manufacture  at  a  lower  cost  or 
more  advantageously  situated,  or  favored  by  political  relations, 
will  not  suddenly  appear  and  appropriate  its  trade.     Such  seems 
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to  be  the  fate  awaiting  the  countries  formerly  dominating  the 
Chinese  trade  in  cotton  cloths.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  day 
of  agitation  for  reduced  duties,  and  should  be  deeply  pondered  by 
all  who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  the  protective  system  in 
this  country. 

WOMEN   IN    INDUSTRY. 

PRUSSIA. 

Consul  Peter  Lieber,  of  Diisseldorf,  quotes  an  official 
report  of  the  "  Board  of  the  Prussian  Inspectors  of  Industry," 
which  shows  that  583,310  adult  women  were  employed  during 
the  year  1906  in  the  industries  of  Prussia,  details  following  : 

This  means  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  5.6  per  cent, 
while  the  year  1905  showed  only  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent  over 
the  year  1904.  The  total  number  of  women  laborers  would  have 
reached  still  higher  in  1906  if  this  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
the  scarcity  of  laborers.  Among  the  various  industries  employ- 
ing women  workers  the  textile  branch  comes  first,  with  120,353 
adult  female  workers.  Linen  and  underclothing  comes  next, 
with  77,413  women.  In  other  lines  54,800  women  were  employed 
in  chemical  cleaning,  35,698  in  cigar  manufacturing,  26,448  in 
metal  working,  and  24,418  in  factories  making  instruments, 
apparatus,  and  machine  tools.  After  the  industries  mentioned, 
the  greatest  increase  in  tlie  employment  of  female  labor  is  found 
in  mining  and  the  polygraphic  industry. 

In  regard  to  the  coming  law  respecting  the  tendiour  working 
day  for  female  labor,  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  the 
present  condition  of  labor  is.  In  Prussia  among  trades  in  which 
most  women  were  employed  who  worked  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day,  in  most  cases  eleven  honrs  being  the  rule,  brickmaking 
occupies  the  first  place,  with  19,553  women  workers.  The  sugar 
and  jam  factories  also  worked  more  than  ten  hours.  It  was  the 
same  to  some  extent  in  the  textile  industry,  but  on  the  whole 
this  branch  showed  an  inclination  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work. 
In  all  other  industries  it  was  an  exception  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours.  In  1902  there  were  only  69  factories  which  had  adopted 
the  English  factory  work  period,  while  in  the  succeeding  three 
years  471  more  factories  put  it  in  force,  and  in  1906  267  addi- 
tional factories  adopted  the  system. 

The  condition  of  female  labor  in  Prussia  has  become  much 
better,  in  spite  of  the  exceedingly  high  industrial  activity,  m 
that  overtime  has  greatly  diminished  as  compared  to  1905.  In 
1906  there  were  572  factories  licensed  to  employ  women  beyond 
the  lec^ally  prescribed  hours,  the  number  of  the  women  affected 
being  36,854,  whereas  in  1905  there  were  589  such  factories, 
with  55,951  women  employees. 
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AN  EMBARRASSING  CHARGE  AGAINST  AN  AMERICAN 

OFFICIAL. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
has  been  spending  $50,000  annually  in  sending  abroad  special 
agents  to  investigate  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  report 
on  new  and  important  processes  in  manufacture,  and  opportunities 
to  extend  our  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  "  Textile  Recorder,"  published 
in  Manchester,  England,  a  serious  charge  is  brought  against 
Mr.  William  Whittam,  Jr.,  one  of  the  Department's  special  agents. 

The  charge  made  by  Mr.  Percy  Bean,  the  part  author  of 
<'  Chemistry  and  Practice  of  Sizing,"  is  that  Mr.  Whittam  appro- 
priated without  credit  matter  from  that  book  and  embodied  it 
in  his  report.  Mr.  Bean  writes  to  the  "  Recorder " :  "  If  Mr. 
Whittam  contends  that  he  has  obtained  his  information  as  a 
result  of  personal  observation  or  investigation,  how  comes  it  that 
the  whole  of  his  report  coincides  with  the  pages  of  my  book  ? 
I  have  read  the  article  with  amazement  and  there  is  not  one 
single  paragraph  which  has  not  been  copied  from  my  book.  In 
places  words  have  been  substituted,  and  the  order  of  the  para- 
graphs have  been  re-arranged,  but  the  substance  remains  the 
same." 

To  prove  the  charge  parallel  columns  are  used,  and  we  must 
confess  after  an  examination,  that  apparently  a  ijrima  facie 
case  is  made  out  which  ought  to  call  forth  an  explanation  from 
the  gentleman  accused.  It  is  too  expensive  an  undertaking  and 
too  discreditable  for  the  Government  to  pay  men  to  go  in  search 
of  important  first-hand  information  and  permit  them  to  palm  off 
on  the  Department  and  readers  of  the  special  reports  articles 
made  up  from  books  long  made  public.  It  would  be  far  more 
economical  and  honorable  to  have  such  articles  compiled  by  the 
home  force,  who  could  give  the  proper  credit  and  acknowledgment. 
We  trust  Mr.  Whittam  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
freely  offered  by  the  "  Recorder  "  to  prepare  for  its  columns  a 
reply  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  and  we  hope,  for  the 
honor  of  the  country  and  his  reputation,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
clear  himself  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  his  chief. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

COURT   DECISION'S   IN  CUSTOMS   CASES. 

(T.D.  27897.) 

Flax-ioool  fabrics. 

United  States  v.  Johnson. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.     January  28,  1907. 

Suit  4289. 

"Wool-flax  Fabrics  —  Specific  Enumeration — "In  Part  of  Wool"  —  "In  Chief 
Value  op  Flax."  —  Fabrics  in  part  of  wool  but  in  chief  value  of  flax  are  more  speci- 
fically enumerated  in  paragraph  346,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  woven  fabrics  of  which  flax  is 
the  component  material  in  chief  value,  than  in  paragraph  366  as  "  cloths  ...  in 
part  of  wool." 

On  application  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

For  decisions  below  see  Abstract  11697  (T.D.  27409)  and  Abstract 
11794  (T.D.  27426),  in  which,  on  the  authorit}'  of  In  re  Ashworth, 
G.A.  5728  (T.D.  25431),  the  Board  sustained  protests  of  Charles  A. 
Johnson  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  poi't  of  Xew  Yoi-k.  Note  T.D.  27462,  directing  the 
application  for  review. 

J.  Osgood  Nichols,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

Hatch  &  Clute  {Walter  F.  Welch  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

Hazel,  District  Judge  :  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  found  that 
the  lappings  in  question  were  woven  fabrics  weighing  more  than  4i 
ounces  per  square  yard  and  counting  between  60  and  120  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  composed  of  flax  warp  and  wool  weft,  flax  being  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  therein.  Duty  was  assessed  by  the 
collector  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  jjara- 
graph  366  of  the  tarift"  act  of  1897  ;  and  certain  other  lappings  known  as 
strong  twill  lappings  were  assessed  for  duty  at  33  cents  per  pound  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  said  paragraph  366.  The  importers  protest 
and  claim  here,  in  view  of  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  Board,  that  the 
goods  should  have  been  held  dutiable  under  jDaragraph  346  at  the  rate 
per  pound  therein  specified.  Paragraph  366  specifies  the  rate  of  duty 
"  on  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descriijtion 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  jn'ovided  for,"  and  pai-a- 
graph  346  specifies  the  rate  of  duty  on  "  woven  fabrics  or  articles 
.  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances 
or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value."  The 
protestants  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  notwithstanding 
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conflicting  testimony  regarding  tlie  analyses  of  the  fabric,  that  the 
merchandise  consisted  of  a  flax  warp  and  wool  weft,  and  that  the  flax 
was  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  This  conclusion  of  the 
Board  ought  not  to  be  overthrown  by  this  coui't  sitting  in  review,  unless 
it  was  based  on  obviously  unreliable  testimony  or  was  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  evidence.  Meyers  v.  United  States  (110  Fed.  Rep.,  940). 
The  record  does  not  indicate  that  a  wrong  conclusion  was  reached  on 
the  facts  presented  before  the  Board ;  and  therefore  the  principal  ques- 
tion for  decision  is  whether  the  classification  by  the  collector  under 
paragraph  366  is  more  specific  than  the  paragraph  under  which  the 
importers  claim.  The  Government  insists  that  the  merchandise  is  more 
specifically  covered  by  the  words,  "  fabrics  and  all  manufactures  of 
every  description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,"  than  by  the  words 
"  woven  fabi'ics  .  .  .  composed  of  flax  .  .  .  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value," 
and  several  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  the  contention. 

The  case  of  United  States  v.  Altman  (107  Fed.  Rep.,  15),  upon  which 
stress  is  laid,  is  not  thought  a  controlling  precedent.  In  that  case  the 
importers  contended  that  the  provision  for  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
of  every  description  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  or  of 
which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  was  more  specific.  The  Court,  however,  decided  that  the  lace 
provision  was  more  descriptive.  The  question  seems  to  have  turned 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  corset  (the  imported  article),  which  was 
attractively  trimmed  with  lace.  Judge  Lacombe  thought  that  the  lace 
feature  was  paramount  and  the  words  "  wearing  apparel  .  .  . 
made  wholly  or  in  part  lace,  or  in  imitation  of  lace "  were  moi'e 
specific. 

In  Converse  v.  United  States  (113  Fed.  Rep.,  817)  it  was  held  that 
cotton  cloth  with  small  polka  dots  was  dutiable  as  a  fabric  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool  even  though  the  cotton  cloth  was  the  component  of 
chief  value.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  paragraph  of  the 
tariff  act  under  which  the  importers  claimed  did  not  contain  a  provision 
relating  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  as  in  the  case  under 
consideration. 

I  think  it  reasonably  clear  that  Congress  intended  to  place  a  high  rate 
of  duty  on  all  fabrics  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool ;  but  that  inten- 
tion evidently  was  qualified  in  the  tariff  act  by  the  provision  for  the 
payment  of  duty  at  a  different  rate  upon  a  fabric  made  of  wool  of  which 
another  substance  such  as  flax  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 
This  view  of  the  act  of  Congress,  I  conceive  to  be  in  consonance  with 
the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hartranft  v.  Meyer 
(135  U.S.  237).  Hence  it  is  thought  that  the  flax  provision  is  more 
specific  than  the  provision  for  fabrics  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool. 
The  decision  of  the  Board  is  therefore  affirmed. 
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(T.D.  27921.) 

Flax-wool  fabrics. 

United  States  v.  Walsh. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Massachusetts.     February  5,  1907.     No. 

159  (suit  1849). 

Flax-wool  Fabrics  —  Mandfactures  of  Wool.  —  The  proviso  in  paragraph  391,  tariff 
act  of  1897,  providing  that  "  all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material, 
shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool,"  relates  only  to 
goods  composed  of  wool  and  silk,  and  therefore  does  not  require  that  fabrics  in  chief 
value  of  flax  and  in  part  of  wool  should  be  removed  from  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision in  paragraph  346,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  fabrics  of  which  flax  is  "  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,"  to  the  provision  in  paragraph  366  for  cloths  and  other  manu- 
factures •'  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool." 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General   Appraisers. 

For  decision  below  see  Abstract  1169«  (T.D.  27409),  which,  on  the 
authority  of  G.A.  5728  (T.D.  254:^1),  reversed  the  assessment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston  on  an  importation  by 
F.  T.  Walsh.  Note  United  States  v.  Johnson  (T.D.  27897),  United 
States  V.  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company  (147 
Fed.  Rep  ,  888;  T.D.  27652),  Benoit  v.  United  States  (T  D.  26823), 
Rouss  u.  United  States  (120  Fed.  Rep.,  1021),  and  United  States  v. 
Slazenger  (113  Fed.  Rep.,  524). 

Asa  P.  French,  United  States  attorney,  and  William  H.  Oarland, 
assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Norman  W.  Bingham,  for  the  importer. 

Lowell,  Circuit  Judge:  This  is  a  proceeding  to  review  a  decision  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  imposing  a  duty  upon  woven  fabrics 
called  lappings  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
346  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  fabric  has  a  warp  of  flax,  and  a  weft 
or  filling  of  wool.  Fla.x  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 
The  Government  contends  that  the  fabric  is  dutiable  under  paragraphs 
366  and  391.     The  paragraphs  in  question  read  as  follows : 

Par.  346.  Woven  fabrics  or  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
weighing  four  and  one-half  ounces  or  more  per  square  yard,  when  con- 
taining not  more  tlian  sixty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling,  one  and  three-fourth  cents  per  square  yard ;  contain- 
ing more  than  sixty  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twentj'  threads 
to  the  square  inch,  two  and  three-fourth  cents  per  square  yard;  con- 
taining more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  six  cents  per  square 
yard  ;  containing  more  than  one  Iiundred  and  eighty  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  nine  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the 
foregoing,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valoi'em  :  P?-ovided,  That  none  of  the 
foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  VV^oven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or 
of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting  cloth,  weighing  less 
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than  four  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  earlier  legislation,  see  tariff  of  189 i  (28  Stat.,  530),  paragraph 
277;  tariff  of  1890  (26  Stat.,  593),  paragraph  371;  tariff  of  1883  (22 
Stat.,  507). 

Par.  366.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every 
description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  jjound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound 
and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of 
the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  and  fifty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

For  earlier  legislation  see  tariff  of  189-4  (28  Stat.,  530),  paragraph 
283;  tariff  of  1890  (26  Stat.,  596),  paragraph  392;  tariff  of  18s3  (22 
Stat.,  508). 

Par.  391.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  have  India  rubber  as  a 
component  material,  not  specially  pi'ovided  for  in  this  act,  and  all  Jac- 
quard  figured  goods  in  the  piece  made  on  looms,  of  which  silk  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  containing  two 
or  more  colors  in  the  filling,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  Provided, 
That  all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  shall  be 
classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

For  earlier  legislation  see  tariff  of  1894  (28  Stat.,  532),  paragraph 
302;  tariff  of  1890  (26  Stat.,  598),  paragraph  414;  tariff  of  1883  (22 
Stat.,  510). 

It  is  not  disputed  that,  in  the  absence  of  paragraph  391,  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  346  would  control.  In  effect  this  was  decided  in 
Hartranft  v.  Meyer  (135  U.S.  237),  where  the  controversy  concerned 
the  importation  of  a  fabric  made  partly  of  wool  and  partly  of  silk. 
The  paragraph  of  the  wool  schedule  there  in  question  was  substantially 
like  paragraph  366  of  the  Dingley  act,  and  the  pai-agraph  of  the  silk 
scale  resembled  pai-agraph  346  of  the  Dingley  act,  with  the  substitution 
of  silk  for  flax.  The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case 
applies  to  the  case  at  bar. 

Whatever  interpretation  be  given  to  the  proviso  of  paragraph  391,  I 
cannot  think  that  it  was  intended  to  control  the  language  of  all  the  other 
paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  and  to  make  many  of  them  nugatory,  as  is 
contended  by  the  Government.  Probably  the  proviso  will  be  construed 
best  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Congress  if  it  be  limited  to 
fabrics  part  of  silk  and  part  of  woolen.  The  importers  have  made  out 
their  case,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is 
afiirmed. 
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(T.D.  28079.) 
Appraisement  of  wool. 

GULBENKIAN   V.    UNITED   STATES. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.     March  26,  1907.     No. 

234  (suit  4125). 

Appraisement  —  Sepaeation  of  Wools — Mixed  Wools. — lu  accordance  with  imme- 
morial custom  in  the  market  of  Bagdad,  white  aud  colored  wools  were  bought  together 
at  the  same  price,  without  any  distinction  as  to  color;  but  before  exportation  they  were 
separated,  each  color  being  baled  by  itself.  Held  that,  in  finding  the  "  actual  market 
value  ...  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  and  in 
the  condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is  there  bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States  "  under  Section  19,  customs  administrative  act  of  1890,  the  appraising 
officers  should  consider  only  the  price  paid  in  the  Bagdad  market,  and  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  value  of  the  white  and  colored  wools,  but  that  all 
should  be  appraised  at  the  same  price. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

[Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  T.D.  27512,  affirming  a  decision  of  the  Boai'd 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  G.A.  6151  (T.D.  26719),  wliich 
had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York  on  merchandise  imported  by  G.  Gulbenkian  &  Co. 

The  importation  in  controversy  consisted  of  1000  bales  of  wool,  of 
which  800  were  invoiced  as  white  and  200  as  colored.  This  wool  was 
the  subject  of  reappraisement  proceedings  under  Section  13,  customs 
administrative  act  of  1890,  before  a  single  General  Appraiser,  and 
then,  on  appeal,  before  a  Boai'd  of  General  Appraisers,  as  a  result  of 
which  an  advance  in  value  which  was  made  by  the  local  appraiser 
stood  affirmed.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Board,  on  proceedings 
brought  under  Section  14  of  said  act  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
legality  of  the  appraisement  and  reappraisements,  the  importers  intro- 
duced evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  appraisement  by  the  local 
appraiser  was  illegal.  The  Board,  however,  held  that,  whatever  irreg- 
ularity may  have  characterized  that  appraisement,  it  would  be  cured 
by  a  valid  reappraisement  by  a  General  Appraiser,  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  reappraisements  before  the  General  Appraiser  and 
the  Board  had  not  been  properly  conducted.  The  assessment  of  duty 
was  therefore  affirmed.  In  the  Circuit  Court,  on  appeal,  considerable 
additional  evidence  was  introduced  by  the  importers,  but  that  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

The  case  involves  the  construction  of  Section  19,  customs  administra- 
tive act  of  1890,  the  pertinent  part  of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

Sect.  19.  That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any 
manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and 
sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 
United   States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the   country  from  whence 
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imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  mercliandise  is  there 
bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  consigned  to 
the  United  States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases, 
crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition, 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Hatch  &  Clute  (./.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

J.  Osgood  Nichols,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

Before  Lacombe,  Townsend,  and  Coxe,  Circuit  Judges. 

On  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  affirming  a  decision 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  sustained  the  action  of  the 
collector  in  appraising  an  importation  of  1000  bales  of  white  and  colored 
Karadi  wool  from  Bagdad. 

The  paragraphs  of  the  tariflf  act  of  1897  in  question  are  as  follows 
<30  Stat.,  182-3)  : 

Par.  351.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  Ameri- 
can, Cardova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  all 
such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  elsewhere, 
excepting  improved  wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Par.  358.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the 
third  class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the 
duty  shall  be  4  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  359.  On  wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the 
third  class,  the  value  whereof  shall  exceed  12  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
shall  be  7  cents  per  pound. 

Coxe,  Circuit  Judge  :  The  question  in  controversy  is  whether  the 
wool  brought  here  from  Bagdad,  Turkey,  shall  pay  4  cents  per  pound 
under  paragraph  358  or  7  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  359.  If 
the  value  of  the  wool  was  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  appellants 
should  succeed  ;  if  more  than  12  cents  per  pound  the  appellee  should 
succeed. 

There  is  no  disputed  question  of  fact.  The  wool  in  question,  without 
an}'  distinction  as  to  color,  was  purchased  by  the  importers  at  Bagdad 
for  736  piasters  per  oke ;  and,  after  adding  all  jjacking  charges  required 
by  Section  19  of  the  administrative  act,  the  value  of  the  wool  at  Bagdad 
was  less  than  12  cents  per  pound  The  appellants  have  been  importing 
wool  from  Bagdad  for  twenty-five  years.  They  purchased  white  and 
colored  wool  in  the  market  for  the  same  jirice  and  always  invoiced  their 
purchases  at  the  cost  price  precisely  as  in  the  present  instance.  The 
white  and  colored  wool  are  invariably  sold  together  and  for  the  same 
price. 

One  of  the  importers  testifies  : 

The  owner  of  a  lot  will  say  "  here  is  my  lot,  this  is  my  price."  We 
take  it,  we  pack  it  as  far  as  possible,  so-called  white  and  so-called 
colored   separately.     We   sell   the    wool   in  this   country.     It  contains 
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maybe  30  per  cent  of  gi'ay,  from  10  or  5  per  cent.  We  can  never 
separate  them ;  we  take  one  fleece,  for  instance,  you  will  see  on  one 
side  it  looks  all  white,  and  turn  it  and  find  it  is  black  or  some  other 
color.  It  is  the  character  of  the  wool  that  they  never  come  absolutely 
white ;  there  is  always  mixed  colors,  part  of  the  sheep  fleece  may  be 
white,  might  have  a  black  mark  on  it,  or  near  the  skirt  may  be  yellow 
or  brown.  .  .  .  We  buy  them  at  one  price.  If  I  were  to  invoice  it 
at  any  ditferent  prices  I  would  not  know  what  price  to  invoice  one  from 
the  others.  .  .  .  There  is  no  distinction.  VV^e  have  to  pay  the  same 
price  whether  it  is  white  or  colored. 

The  testimony  establishes  overwhelmingly  and  without  contradiction 
that  in  the  Bagdad  market,  from  time  immemorial,  the  white  and 
colored  wools  have  been  sold  together  and  always  at  the  same  price. 
Even  when  a  partial  separation  was  made,  the  price  was  the  same  for 
the  white  as  for  the  colored  wool.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  strictly 
white  wool  coming  from  the  Bagdad  markets.  Wools  called  white  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  not  white.  There  is  no  difference  in 
quality  between  the  so-called  white  and  the  so-called  colored  wools. 

The  local  ajjpraiser  without  altering  the  total  invoice  value,  reduced 
the  value  of  the  colored  wool  to  about  9  cents  per  pound  and  added  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  the  white  wool,  making  the  value  above  12  cents 
per  pound  and  thus  subject  to  the  high  duty  of  paragraph  359.  The 
action  of  the  local  appraiser  was  sustained  on  reappraisement.  The 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  overruled  the  protests  and  its  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court.  • 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  protests  should  have  been  sustained. 
When  the  merchandise  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  the  duty  of  the 
collector  was  plain.  Having  ascertained  that  it  was  wool  imported 
from  Bagdad,  he  had  only  to  ascertain  its  market  value,  not  at  New 
York  or  London  or  Marseille,  but  at  Bagdad,  add  tliereto  the  packing 
charges,  and  his  dut}'  was  done. 

If  the  value  of  imported  wool  is  to  be  ascertained  by  proof  addressed 
to  each  separate  importation,  a  cumbersome,  unworkable  system  will 
result,  which  will  open  the  door  to  uncertainty  and  fraud.  In  order 
that  the  collector  may  have  an  infallible  standard  by  which  to  measure 
value.  Congress  enacted  (Section  19,  customs  administi'ative  act)  that 
duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  the  merchandise 
as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  from  whence  imported.  The  rule  thus  fixed  by 
statute  is  plain  and  simple,  binding  alike  on  importer  and  collector. 
Neither  may  vary  or  evade  it.  Neither  may  appeal  to  other  criteria  of 
value. 

If  the  rule  had  been  followed  in  the  present  case,  the  value  of  api^el- 
lants'  wool  would  inevitably  have  been  fixed  at  less  than  12  cents  per 
pound.  By  discarding  the  rule  and  substituting  argument  and  con- 
jecture, a  conclusion  is  reached  which  fixes  the  value  of  four-fifths  of 
the   importation   at    13   cents  per  pound    and   one- fifth   at  9  cents  per 
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pound  And  yet,  if  the  record  contains  a  syllable  of  proof  that  any  of 
this  wool,  or  similar  wool,  was  ever  bought  and  sold  in  Bagdad  for 
13  cents  or  9  cents  per  pound,  or  that  such  difference  in  value  as  this 
can  exist  in  the  same  lot  of  wool,  we  have  failed  to  discover  it. 

The  argument  of  the  appellee  rests,  we  think,  upon  the  initial  fallacy 
that  the  white  wool  was  worth  more  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad  than  the 
colored  wool.  The  proof  shows  that  it  was  not  worth  more,  and  a  find- 
ing to  the  contrary  must  either  be  wholly  arbitrary  or  based  upon  facts 
which  the  statute  excludes  from  considei'ation,  viz.,  value  in  this 
country.  The  value  of  the  wool  here  or  in  foreign  countries  other  than 
Turkey',  the  use  to  which  the  wool  was  to  be  put,  the  object  of  the  pur- 
chaser in  separating  it,  are  all,  in  our  judgment,  matters  extraneous  to 
the  issue.  By  the  express  command  of  the  statute  the  collector  was 
prohibited  from  considering  anything  but  the  actual  market  value  of 
the  wool  in  the  principal  markets  of  Turkey.  Having  ascertained  that 
value  he  should  have  levied  duty  accordingly.  The  proof  establishes 
beyond  contradiction  or  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  wool  at  Bagdad  was 
less  than  12  cents  per  pound,  and  it  should  have  been  so  fixed. 

The  decision  is  reversed. 


(T.l).  28105.) 

Flax-wool  fabrics. 

United  States  v.  Wilkinson  Company. 

U.S  Circuit   Court,  District  of  Rhode  Island.     March    26,  1907.     No. 

2819  (suit  18G2). 

Flax-wool  Fabrics  — Manufactures  of  Wool.  —  FUx-wool  fabrics  in  which  flax  is 
the  more  valuable  element  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  346,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  fabrics 
in  chief  value  of  flax,  rather  than  under  paragraph  3(56  as  nnanufactures  in  part  of  wool, 
a  contrary  classification  not  being  required  by  the  proviso  in  paragraph  391  of  the  silk 
schedule  that  "  all  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  shall  be  classi- 
fied and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool." 

On  application  for  a  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

[Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  Abstract  12331  (T.L).  27545),  in  which  the 
Board  sustained  the  protests  of  E.  De  F.  Wilkinson  Company  against 
the  assessment  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Comstock  &  Washburn  {Albert  H.  Washburn  of  counsel),  for  the 
importers. 

Brown,  District  Judge:  The  United  States  seeks  a  reversal  of  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  (General  Appraisers  to  the  effect  that  the 
merchandise  in  question —  "  lappings,"  so-called,  a  woven  fabric  com- 
posed of  a  flax  warp  and  a  wool  filling  —  is  dutiable  under  paragraph 
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346  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  as  a  woven  fabric  of  which  flax  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  under  paragraph  366  as  a 
manufactui-ed  article  in  j^art  of  wool. 

I  see  no  reason  for  disturbing  the  iinding  of  the  Board  as  to  the  fact  that 
flax  is  the  component  of  chief  value.  The  law  of  the  case  is  considered 
in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Lowell  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts,  in  United  States  v.  Walsh,  February  5,  1907  (T.D. 
27921),  which  relates  to  the  same  kind  of  merchandise.  This  decision 
holds  that  the  proviso  of  paragraph  391,  "  Provided,  Thut  all  manu- 
factures, of  which  wool  is  the  component  material,  shall  be  classified 
and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool,"  is  limited  to  fabrics 
partly  of  silk  and  pai'tly  of  wool.  In  other  words,  that  the  proviso  is 
to  be  limited  to  Schedule  L — "silks  and  silk  goods"  —  and  is  not 
applicable  to  other  schedules.  In  United  States  v.  Slazenger  (113  Fed. 
Rep.,  524),  Judge  Townsend  is  also  of  the  oi)inion  that  the  proviso  of 
paragraph  391  is  limited  to  the  silk  schedule.  I  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  these  learned  judges. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 


(T.D.  28190.) 

Mocha  hair  on  the  skin. 

Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  v.  United  States. 

United  States  Supreme  Court.     May  13,  1907.     No  261  (suit  3641) . 

1.  Mocha  Hair  on  the  Skin  —  Wool.  —  The  enumeration  of  "wool"  in  paragraph  .351 
and  elsewhere  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  not  made  in  a  generic  sense  which  includes 
all  growth  upon  the  skin  of  a  sheep;  and  hair  on  Mocha  sheepskins,  whicli  is  com- 
mercially known  and  dealt  in  as  "Mocha  hair"  and  not  as  wool,  and  which  lacks  the 
characteristics  of  wool,  is  not  subject  to  such  provisions,  but,  being  still  on  the  skin, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  skin  and  classified  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  664, 
relating  to  "  skins  of  all  kinds,  raw." 

2.  Commercial  Designation.  —  The  commercial  designation  of  an  article  in  a  tariff  act  is 
the  name  by  which  it  should  bo  classified  for  duty,  without  regard  to  its  scientific  desig- 
nation, material,  or  use,  unless  Congress  has  clearly  manifested  a  contrary  intention. 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit. 

[Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  145  Federal  Reporter,  1022  (T.D.  27190), 
affirming  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  (141  Fed.  Rep.,  493;  T.D. 
26404),  affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  Abstract  2401  (T.D.  25499),  which  had  affirmed  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Hatch  &  Glide  {J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Solicitor  General,  and  Edivard  T.  Sanford,  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  for  the  United  States. 

Tills  case  comes  here  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  issued  from  this 
court  to  the  United    States   Circuit   Court  of  Appeals   for  the  second 
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circuit,  foi-  the  purpose  of  reviewing  tlie  action  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
customs  authorities  in  relation  to  an  assessment  of  duty  on  certain 
importations  made  by  the  jjetitioner,  appellant,  at  the  port  of  New 
York. 

The  merchandise  on  which  duty  was  assessed  was  a  gi-owth  upon 
certain  skins  of  the  Mocha  sheep,  imported  from  Hodeida,  Arabia, 
which  growth  was  classified  by  the  collector  as  wool  on  the  skin  of  the 
third  class  and  assessed  for  duty  at  3  cents  per  pound,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  pai-agrajDh  360  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  (30  Stat.,  pp. 
151,  183).  The  importer  duly  protested  against  the  classification  and 
insisted  that  the  merchandise  was  entitled  to  entry  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  571  (30  Stat.,  supra,  p.  198),  or  under  paragraph  664:  of 
such  act  (p.  201).  Paragraphs  351,  358,  and  360,  under  which  the 
Government  claims  duty,  and  paragraphs  571  and  664,  under  which  the 
importer  claims  free  entry,  are  set  forth  in  the  margin.^ 

The  collector  having  returned  the  merchandise  in  question  as  wool  of 
the  third  class,  under  paragrajjh  360,  the  importer  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  where  the  ruling  of  the  collector  was 
sustained,  and  the  importer  then  ajjpealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  and 
then  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  each  of  which  courts  sustained  the 
ruling  of  the  Board  of  General  Apjjraisers  and  the  collector. 

Before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  the  importer  i^roduced  six 
witnesses,  who  testified  as  to  the  character,  use,  and  commercial  desig- 
nation of  the  merchandise.  On  the  ajipeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  a 
referee  was  there  appointed  and  the  importer  offei'ed  further  evidence 
to  sustain  his  claim  that  the  mei'chandise  was  entitled  to  free  entry. 

No  testimony  was  offered  by  the  Government.  It  is  not  claimed  by 
the  Government  that  the  merchandise  in  question  comes  under  jiara- 
graph  351  as  wool  of  the  third  class  (except  as  it  may  be  wool  of  like 
character),  as  it  is  not  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, native  Smyrna,  or  Russian  camel's  hair,  but  it  is  asserted  that 

1  Paragraphs  from  tariff  act  of  1897,  under  which  the  Government  claims  (30  Stat.,  151, 
183)  : 

"  351.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso, 
native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been 
heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  else- 
where, excepting  improved  wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

"  358.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class  the  value  whereof 
shall  be  VI  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  4  cents  per  pound. 

"  360.  The  duty  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  1  cent  less  per  pound  than  is  imposed 
in  this  schedule  on  other  wools  of  the  same  class  and  condition,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

Petitioner  claims  under  following  paragraphs  : 

"  571.  Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn, 
but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act ;  and  human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned, 
and  not  drawn. 

"664.  Skins  of  all  kinds,  raw  (except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on),  and  hides  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 
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the  growth  on  the  skins  was  wool  on  the  skin  under  paragraph  360, 
or  was  a  wool  of  like  character  as  that  above  enumerated  in  paragraph 
351. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  hair  or  wool  (whichever  it  is  called) 
grows  on  the  Mocha  white  sheep,  imi^orted  from  Hodeida,  Arabia. 
The  growtJi  to  be  found  on  this  breed  of  sheep  is  not  bought  or  sold  in 
this  country  as  wool,  but  as  hair.  It  would  not  be  accepted  as  a 
delivery  of  wool  of  any  grade  by  those  dealing  in  that  article.  Although 
there  might  have  been  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  might  possibly 
be  termed  very  inferior  wool  on  these  skins  (not  more  than  10  per  cent 
in  any  case,  and  frequently  less)  yet  there  was  no  substantial  use  of 
any  portion  of  the  growth  on  the  skins  for  purposes  for  which  wool  is 
generally  used.  To  some  extent,  but  very  little,  it  had  been  tried  in 
mills  to  spin,  and  it  might  be  used  sometimes  by  carpet  manufacturers 
in  a  small  way,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  use  it,  mixed  with  wool, 
in  spinning,  but  it  was  not  practically  successful,  nor  was  it  practicable 
to  use  it  for  other  purposes  for  which  wool  is  used.  The  chief,  or  pre- 
dominant, and  almost  sole  use  of  the  substance  is  as  hair  for  stuffing, 
and  for  the  saddlery  trade,  and  by  bed  manufacturers  for  stuffing  pur- 
poses. It  is  bought  and  sold  all  over  the  country  as  Mocha  hair.  The 
skin  upon  which  the  substance  gi'ows  is  the  thing  that  is  valuable.  A 
large  part  of  the  skins  imported  into  this  country  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glove  leather.  One  witness  testified  that  his  firm  so  used 
from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  skins  imported,  and  the  growth  thereon 
was  bought  and  sold  as  Mocha  hair.  It  costs  more  to  remove  the 
growth  from  the  skin  than  it  sells  for  after  its  removal.  It  cannot  be 
used  for  spinning  purposes  because  it  would  not  hold  together.  It 
might  be  carded  but  there  would  not  be  much  left  after  carding.  The 
price  of  the  skins  on  which  this  growth  is  found  is  not  influenced  by 
the  quantity  of  the  growth  on  them.  The  more  of  a  growth  there  is 
the  less  the  skin  will  bring,  or,  as  is  said,  the  more  hair  the  poorer  the 
skin.  The  skins  are  sold  by  the  importers  to  tanners  of  gloves  and 
shoe  leather,  just  as  they  arrive.  After  the  growth  is  washed  and 
removed  from  the  skin  it  may  be  sold  for  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  removing  it.  In  buying  the  skins  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  growth,  the  only  consideration  being  the  value  of 
the  pelt,  and  the  pelts  are  worth  no  more  with  long  hair  on  than  short 
hair.  The  growth  has  never  been  accepted  or  sold  as  wool,  but  on  the 
contrary,  prior  to  July  2i,  1897,  when  the  tarift"  act  was  passed,  it  was 
uniformly  regarded  and  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States  as  hair. 
"  Mocha  hair"  was  the  trade  nomenclature  prior  to  1899,  and  as  such 
the  trade  name  was  definite  and  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  dealers  in  it  never  knew  it  to  be  called  anything  else  than  Mocha 
hair.  It  has  not  the  appearance  of  wool,  does  not  feel  like  wool,  and 
has  none  of  the  qualities  of  wool.     It  is  bought  from  tanners  after  it  has 
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been  taken  from  the  skin  by  them,  and  it  is  thus  sold  and  bought  as 
Mouha  hair,  and  the  skins  are  used  for  leather  by  the  tanners. 

One  of  the  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the  importers  was  an  exam- 
iner of  wool  fibers  and  skins  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  position 
he  had  held  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  said  that  when  he  first  went 
into  the  Government  employ  such  skins  as  those  in  question  wei'e 
returned  free,  the  hair  as  well  as  the  skin,  but  that  practice  has 
since  been  changed.  The  witness  further  said  that  if  the  growth  in 
question  were  found  on  a  goat  he  would  return  it  as  hair  of  a  goat,  and 
entitled  to  free  entry ;  that  wool  could  be  run  down,  or  deteriorate,  to 
such  a  condition  as  the  growth  in  question,  but  that  it  was  in  fact, 
mostly  "what  they  call  dead  hair  or  kemp ;"  that,  although  it  could 
possibly  be  carded  it  was  not  commercially  suitable,  and  there  would 
not  be  much  left  after  they  got  through  carding  it.  On  cross-examina- 
tion tlie  witness  said  that  he  would  return  the  article  in  question  as 
Mocha  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on.  On  such  a  skin  as  the  one  in  question 
the  witness  said  there  was  a  substance  which  he  would  call  wool  which 
was  about  10  per  cent  only  of  the  growth  ;  that  he  examines  such  skins  as 
the  ones  in  question  and  throws  out  those  he  considers  dutiable  when 
there  is  enough  wool  to  call  it  dutiable,  and  lets  the  skins  go  not  dutia- 
ble wlien  you  could  not  make  anything  out  of  the  growth  in  any  way, 
although  some  use  might  possibly  be  made  out  of  it. 

The  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses  was  to  the  eff^ect  that  this 
growth  had  been  tried  in  mills  for  the  purpose  of  spinning,  but  very 
little,  being  used  with  other  stock  to  make  into  yarn,  but  it  has  not  been 
successfully  used  for  that  purpose ;  it  might  be  used  sometimes  by 
carpet  manufacturers  in  a  small  way,  and  while  it  could  not  be  used  or 
spun  alone  it  might  be  carded.  It  was  also  said  on  cross-examination 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  that  if  such  growth  ran  pretty  white  it  is  some- 
times used  in  those  low-grade  carpet  yarns  where  they  put  in  such  stuff 
as  jute  packing  is  made  of  and  some  hair  like  the  gi'owth  in  question. 
The  evidence  is,  however,  overwhelming,  and  the  witnesses  substan- 
tially unanimous  that  this  substance  is  not  known  as  wool,  and  is 
neither  bought  nor  sold  as  such,  and  is  commercially  known  as  Mocha 
hair  and  is  not  used  as  wool. 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement,  deliv- 
ei'ed  the  opinion  of  the  Court : 

The  evidence  in  this  case,  taken  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and 
also  before  the  Circuit  Court,  is  uncontradicted.  It  shows  that  the  sub- 
stance in  question  is  not  wool,  has  none  of  its  characteristics,  and  is 
not  put  to  any  of  its  uses,  and  does  not  appear  like  wool.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  composed  mostly  of  dead  hair  or  kemp  and  cannot  be 
remuneratively  carded,  nor  is  it  commercially  suited  for  carding,  nor 
for  spinning.     Its  commercial  designation  is  Mocha  hair  and  it  is  not 
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known  or  regarded  or  recognized  as  wool  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  commercial  designation  of  an  article,  which 
designation  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  a  tarilf  act,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  article  should  be  classified  for  the  payment  of  duty, 
and,  as  is  stated,  "  without  regard  to  their  scientific  designation  and 
material  of  which  they  be  made  or  the  use  to  which  they  may  be 
applied."  Two  Hundred  Chests  of  Tea  (9  Wheat.,  430,  43<S)  ;  Arthur  v. 
Morrison  (96  U.S.  108);  American  Net  and  Twine  Comijany  v.  Worth- 
ington  (141  Id.,  468)  ;  Hedden  v.  Richard  (149  Id.,  346,  348).  As  was 
said  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  Two  Hundred  Chests  of  Tea  {stipra). 
Congress  did  not  "  suppose  our  merchants  to  be  naturalists  or  geolo- 
gists or  botanists.  It  applied  its  attention  to  the  description  of  articles 
as  they  derived  their  appellations  in  our  own  markets,  in  our  domestic 
as  well  as  our  foreign  traffic."  And  in  Hedden  v.  Richard  {sicpra),  it 
was  said : 

The  language  of  commerce  .  .  .  must  be  construed,  .  .  . 
particularly  when  employed  in  the  denomination  of  articles,  according 
to  the  commercial  undei'standing  of  the  terms  used. 

The  commercial  designation  should  prevail,  unless  Congress  has 
clearly  manifested  a  contrary  intention.  Cadwalader  v.  Zeh  (151  U.S. 
171,  176). 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  wool "  in  the  tarilf  act 
excluded  a  substance  which,  while  it  was  a  growth  upon  a  sheepskin, 
was  nevertheless  commercially  known,  designated,  and  dealt  in  as 
Mocha  hair,  having  none  ^of  the  characteristics  of  wool,  and  which 
would  not  be  accepted  by  dealers  therein  as  a  good  delivery  of  wool. 

In  this  case  the  evidence  is  uncontradicted  that  the  growth  on  these 
skins  was  commercially  known  as  Mocha  hair,  and  that  it  was  not  used 
in  the  way  wool  is  used,  or  as  a  substitute  for  wool.  It  ought  not 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  skin  upon  which  it  grows  is  the  skin  of 
a  sheep,  to  be  classified  as  wool,  under  paragraph  360  of  the  tariff  act, 
and  thereby  be  subjected  to  a  duty  as  high  as  the  value  of  the  sub- 
stance itself. 

Although  it  has  been  so  classified,  and  that  classification  has  been 
affirmed  all  through,  yet  the  question  is  not  presented  to  this  court  as  if 
it  were  a  question  of  fact  decided  upon  contradictory  evidence,  and 
concluding  this  court  for  that  reason.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  contradic- 
tory evidence  in  the  case.  It  is  one,  where  in  our  opinion  the  courts 
below  have  given  undue  weight  to  the  evidence  elicited  on  cross-exam- 
ination of  witnesses  called  on  the  part  of  the  importer,  which  showed  that 
there  possibly  was,  in  some  cases,  a  very  little  inferior  wool  found  on 
these  skins,  while  the  courts  ignored  the  other  facts,  as  testified  to  by 
the  same  witnesses  and  already  mentioned,  which  showed  beyond  the 
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possibility  of  successful  contradiction  that  the  substance  was  errone- 
ously classified  as  wool. 

Upon  the  facts  the  substance  ought  not  to  have  been  so  classified. 
The  growth,  being  still  on  the  skin,  should  have  been  regarded  as  part 
of  such  skin,  and  classified  under  paragraph  664,  in  the  free  list,  and  not 
as  a  sheejiskin  with  wool  on. 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  word  "  wool  "  in  this  act  is  used  in  a  generic 
sense  so  far  as  this  particular  point  is  concei'ned.  The  word  does  not 
necessarily  include  all  growth  upon  the  coat  of  a  sheep,  even  though 
the  substance  is  like  that  in  question  here. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  cites  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
where,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  dividing  line 
between  hair  and  wool,  it  is  said : 

At  what  point  indeed  it  can  be  said  that  an  animal  fiber  ceases  to  be 
hair  and  becomes  wool  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  because  in  every 
characteristic  the  one  class  by  imperceptible  gradations  merges  into  the 
other,  so  that  a  continuous  chain  can  be  formed  from  the  finest  and 
softest  merino  to  the  rigid  bristles  of  the  wild  boar. 

It  may  be  difficult  in  some  cases  to  define  the  line  between  "  wool  " 
and  "  hair"  as  a  growth  upon  skins,  but  we  do  not  regard  that  difficulty 
as  an  argument  for  the  construction  contended  for  by  counsel  for  the 
Government.  That  argument  leads  to  the  classification  of  a  substance 
like  that  in  question,  as  wool,  when  in  fact  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
it,  is  not  used  as  wool,  and  has  none  of  its  characteristics,  and  is  known 
commercially  as  Mocha  hair,  and  is  so  bought  and  sold  over  the  whole 
counti-y.  The  case  is  one  of  degree,  and  because  in  some  few  cases  the 
points  may  closely  approach  each  other  and  there  may  be  in  such  cases 
some  difficulty  in  telling  wool  from  hair,  yet  that  fact  furnishes  no 
I'eason  for  refusing  to  adopt  the  genei'al  test  which  in  most  cases  is 
easily  applied,  —fitness,  identity  of  use,  commercial  designation.  To 
adopt  the  claim  of  counsel  eliminates  all  inquiry  as  to  whether  an  arti- 
cle is  wool  or  hair,  and  leaves  simply  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be 
found  on  what  may  be  called  the  wool-bearmg  animals  or  on  the  alpaca 
or  other  like  hair-coated  animals.  Some  sheep  are  wool-bearing  animals, 
therefore  the  hair  on  the  skin  of  the  Mocha  sheep  is  wool  and  must  be 
classified  as  such.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  claim.  If  an  article  does 
not,  to  a  dealer,  look  like  wool,  cannot  be  used  as  wool,  is  not  com- 
mercially known  as  wool,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  bought  and  sold 
throughout  the  country  as  Mocha  hair  and  is  so  designated  com- 
mercially by  those  dealing  in  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  classified  as  wool  or 
made  to  pay  duty  as  such,  simply  because  it  grows  on  a  sheep. 

We  have  looked  over  the  various  authorities  cited  by  counsel  for  the 
Government,  but  we  see  nothing  in  any  of  them  tending  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  upon  the  facts  in  this  case  the  growth  on  the  skin  of  the 
Mocha  sheep  was  properly  classified  as  wool. 
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Taking  all  the  evidence  in  this  case,  uncontradicted  as  it  is,  we  feel 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  classification  in  this  case,  adopted 
by  the  courts  below  and  by  the  appraisers  and  collector  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  merchandise  in  question  was  entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  judgments  of  the  courts  below  are  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court  with  instructions  to  take  such  further 
proceedings  as  may  be  necessary,  not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Moody  took  no  part  in  the  decision  of  this  case. 


ABSTRACTS   OF  OTHER   DECISIONS. 

(T.D.  2767-t.) 

Wo.  1318G.  —  Garnetted  Waste. —  Protest  of  Smith-Worthington  Company  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharrelts,  G.A., 
absent),  October  18,  1906.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G..V. 

So-called  saddlers'  flocks  were  found  not  to  be  flocks  dutiable  under 
paragraph  3G3,  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  to  be  garnetted  waste  provided 
for  in  paragraph  361.     Protest  overruled. 


(T.D.  27801.) 

TSo.  I;t9<>7.  —  Hair  Press  Cloth.  —  Protest  19G711  of  American  Express  Company 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston. 
Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharretts, 
G.A.,  absent),  December  28,  1906.     Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A. 

Protest  overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  6504  (T.I).  27792),  relat- 
ing to  hair  jn-ess  cloth. 

(T.D.  27873.) 

]Vo.  14210.  —  Wool  —  Absorbed  Moisture.  —  Protest  214870  of  Kirkman  &  Vail  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Before 
Board  3  (Waite,  Somerville,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers),  January  28,  1907.  Opinion 
by  Somerville,  G.A. 

On  the  authority  of  G.A.  6512  (T.D.  27800)  and  United  States  v.  Falk 
(T.D.  27832),  the  Board  overruled  the  importers'  contention  that  an 
allowance  should  have  been  made  for  moisture  absorbed  by  wool. 


(T.D.  27916.) 

IVo.  14.'i72.  — Wool  on  the  Skin.  —  Protests  220798  of  Boston  Hide  and  Skin  Asso- 
ciation against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  East- 
port.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  February 
4,  1907.    Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A. 

The  protest  related  to  sheepskins  witli  the  wool  on.  As  claimed  by 
the  importers,  the  Board  held  tliat  only  27  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
importation  should  have  been  classified  as  wool. 
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]Vo.  14380.  —  Waterpkoop  Cloth  of  Wool.  —  Protests  221949-23259,  etc.,  of  Silas  H. 
Jenkins  Company  et  al.  agaiust  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General 
Appraisers),  February  9,  1907.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  protests  related  to  waterproof  fabrics,  which  were  held  to  have 
been  properly  classified  as  woolen  cloths  under  paragraph  366,  tariff 
act  of  1897. 


(T.D.  28036. J 

]Vo.  14792.  —  Wool  Wearfng  Apparel. — Protests  182562,  etc.,  of  L.  Metzger  &  Co. 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Before  Board  1,  March  22,  1907.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

So-called  hats  and  crowns,  which  were  classified  as  wool  wearing 
apparel,  were  claimed  to  be  coniiiosed  in  chief  value  of  fur.  Protest 
overruled. 


(T  D.  28104.) 

No.  1!>1T2.  —  Worsted  Trimmings  —  Skirt  Facing.  —  Protest  38710/ of  A.  Steinhardt 
&  Bro.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New 
York.     Before  Board  1,  April  22,  1907.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise,  which  was  invoiced  as  "  the  liberty  "  worsted  skirt 
facing,  was  found  to  consist  of  trimmings  composed  of  a  worsted  braid 
with  a  wool  or  mohair  chenile  edge  stitched  on,  put  up  in  lengths  of 
36  yards.  The  Boai'd  held  this  material  to  have  been  properly  classified 
as  wool  trimmings  under  paragraph  371,  tariff  act  of  1897. 


(T.D.  28205.) 

]Vo.  l.'^.'>17. —  Wool  Wearing  Apparel.  —  Protest  246645  of  Rosenblum  &  Sentner 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Before  Board  1,  May  22,  1907.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  protest  related  to  hat  forms,  which  the  Board  held  to  have  been 
properly  classified  as  wool  wearing  apparel. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF   IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS    ENDING   DECEMBER   31,   1906  and  1907. 
Gross    Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
op  : 

Unmanufactured— 
Class   1  —  Clothing  (dutiable)  — 

Imported  from  — 

United   Kingdom 

France 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .    . 
South  America   .... 
Other  countries 


Class    ."  —  Carpet  (dutiable) 
Imported  from— 
United  Kingdom     .    . 
France  .    .    . 

Germany   ■       ... 
Other  Europe       .   . 
South  .-Vraerica   .    . 
Chinese  Empire 
Other  Asia  and  Oceania 
Other  countries  .... 


Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of — 
Carpets     and     Cai-peting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from  — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantitie.'*   for   Twelve 

Months   ending 

December  31. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

December  31. 

i»oo. 

l«OT, 

1906. 

i9or. 

Pounds. 

26,085,074 

129,182 

29,845,952 

21,161,263 

3,575,046 

Pounds. 

19,049,657 

76.708 

21,762,998 

37,818,388 

1,042,378 

$6,897,940 

23,229 

6,621.288 

5,477,772 
868,853 

$5,033,922 

11,190 

5,044,526 

10,204,470 

265,684 

80,796,517 

79,750,129 

$19,889,082 

$20,559,792 

7,114,602 

177,187 

902,342 

1           988,305 

10,897 

10,703,175 

992,905 

1,991,846 

2,007,780 

108,098 

$2,090.4.^7 

49,889 

251,111 

301,195 

3,088 

$3,104,726 

358,493 

541,977 

644,116 

36,730 

9,193,333 

15,803,804 

$2,695,740 

$4,686,042 

17,976,372 
3,249,530 
1,070,102 

29,009,3.54 
4,877,323 

34,905,0.34 

15,697,764 
68,969 

13,571,769 

2,899,8-.'4 

2,325,867 

24, 041,. 54  8 

1,4.59,784 

31,618,0.59 

16.396,990 

438,181 

$3,204,744 

661,023 

193,225 

4,393,327 

759,322 

4,154,540 

2,404,703 

6,163 

$2,464,791 

522,335 

444,907 

3,8.36,691 

410,085 

3,924,208 

2,756,531 

67,625 

106,854,448 

92,752,022 

$15,777,047 

$14,427,173 

196,844,298 

188,305,955 

$38,361,869 

$39,673,007 

Sq.  Yards. 

218,069 

795,734 

147,743 

3,662 

Sq.  )ards. 

184,879 

589,985 

189,517 

4,376 

$.577,407 

3,479,190 

534,182 

19,424 

$485,224 

2,8.50,122 

808,499 

31,385 

1,165,208 

968,757 

$4,610,203 

$4,175,230 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  CoaNTRiES. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  faltrics  (dutiable)  .   .    . 


Cloths —  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 
United   Kingdom 
Austria  Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany   .... 
Other  countries  . 

Total       .    .    . 


Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries 


Total 


Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

Muugo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable)  

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable)      


Total  manufactures  of  . 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 


190K. 


Pounds. 


Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  3U. 


$1,612,6.54  I     $1,768,784 


•2,436,941 
391 ,661 
308,630 
170,402 

1,963,861 
12,131 


5,283,626 


2,427,425 

$2,904,675 

363,714 

361,440 

382,150 

303,993 

178,878 

210,678 

1,836,439 

1,844,488 

13,827 

12,920 

5,202,433 

$5,638,194 

,892,224 
349,854 
372,651 
227,581 
,769,493 
16,532 


$5,628,335 


Sq.  Yards. 

24,779,696 

13,529,365 

9,124,860 

281,279 

Sq.  Yards. 

22,818,807 

19,485,363 

10,762,573 

623,963 

47,715,200 

53,690,706 

,197,281 

022,884 

156,304 

75,127 


$9,451,596 


$.3,812,866 

3,981,635 

2,7.59,458 

133,826 


$10,687,785 


Pounds. 


725,162 
189,930 


Pounds. 


1,432,719 
257,695 


$2.39,499 


287,468 
15.5,698 
672,160 


$22,667,472 


$53,238 


198,727 
193,475 
710,960 


$23,416,534 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc.  —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Articles. 

1900. 

1907.          i»oe. 

190T. 

Quantities. 

2,877,012 

337,514 

1,197,654 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair  op  the    Camel,   Goat, 

AlfACA,   etc.,  and   MANUrACTURES 

OP  : 
Unmanupactured— 
Class  1 -Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 
Class  2— Combing         "            "    . 
Class  3— Carpet             "            "    . 

1,064,685 

135,241 

1,909,148 

$565,208 

89,791 

136,537 

$224,711 

36,644 

254,098 

Total   unmanufactured    .... 

4,412,180 

3,109,074 

$791,536 

$515,453 

Manufactures  op— 
Carpets  and  carpeting,  sq.  yds., 

dutiable             

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other 

wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 

8,320 

13,618 

$39,029 

6,317 
17,052 

30,060 
59 

3,800 

324 

37,693 

$64,403 

13,285 
25,990 

33,853 
73 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable      .... 
Dress  goods,  women's  and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable      .   . 

27,810 
174,436 

28,233 
196,626 

Mungo,    Hocks,     shoddy,    noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable 

Yarns,  pounds,  dutiable  ... 

All  other,  dutiable       

10,114 
1,080 

11,098 
892 

766 

669 

23,524 

$134,334 

$162,563 

Domestic. 


Wool,  and  Manufactures  op  — 
Wool,  raw,  lbs.          

350,930 

86,379 

$67,087 

$20,667 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets,  yards 

Dress  goods,  yards   .       

77,733 
9,543 

64,446 
10,737 

$64,333 

9,550 

69,525 

1,633,780 

434,059 

$57,604 

8,339 

34,461 

1,774,651 

All  other 

455,903 

Total 

$2,211,247 

$2,330,958 
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QUARTERLY     REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON     WOOL     MARKET 

FOR   OCTOBER,    NOVEMBER,   AND    DECEMBER,   1907. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


Ohio,    Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

4  Blood 

i  Sc\  Blood 

Fine  Deluine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fiue 

J  Blood  .    .       

i  &  J  Blood 

Pine  Delaine 

Michigan,     Wisconsin,    New    Yokk, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

I  &  i  Blood 

Fine  Delaine       

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

I  &  j  IJlood 

Fine  Delain  e 

Kentucky  and   Indiana, 
(unwashed. 

g  &  \  Blood 

Braid  

Missoulu,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  &  J  Blood 

Braid     

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

8prinf»,  tine,  1'2  months 

"  "     6  to  8  mouths 

"        medium,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  mouths   .   .    . 

Fall,  Hue 

"      medium 

CALIFORNIA. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  mouths 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months. 

Fall,  free 

"    defective     ....       

Territory     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    ... 

"        medium     . 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium        . 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  I 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New    Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


I907. 


Ocloher.      November.    December 


34  (3  35 

32  a   32.^ 
39  (g  40 
37  -3  38 
38i@  39 

26^3  27 

33  @  34 
31  ®  34 
31  a  32 


38  #  39 

36  ®   37 

37  @  38 

25  @  26 

33 
30  a  33 
29  a  30 


30  ig  33 

27  @  28 


29  iS  31 
27  a  27i 


71  a  72 

64  @  65 

63  @  64 

55  g  57 

53  a  55 

48  a  60 


63 

56 

38  3  43 


72  g  73 

65  (3  66 
67  n  68 

66  a  67 
60  a  62 


63  3  64 
54  3  •''5 


34 

32 

38  3  39 

36  @   37 
38  (3  38^ 

26  (S  26^ 

32  (g  33 

30  a  32 

31  S  31 J 


Georgia    and  Southehn. 
Unwashed 


37  ®  38 

35  (g  36 

36|3  37 

25  #  25| 

31  (3  32 

30  n  31 

28^3  29 


30  g  32 

26  3  27 


29  g  31 
25  g  26 


69  @  70 

62  (3  63 

61  .3  62 

53  iS  54 

50  (3  52 

45  g  48 


65  (3  66 

fiO  g  61 

50  ig  52 

36  g  40 


70  g  71 
64  a  65 
63  g  64 
60  (g  61 
55  @   58 


60  ®  61 

52  @  53 

40  3  41 

32  -a  33 


50  g  52 

42  g  43 

35  n  36 

30  a  31 


33  '3  34 
31  g  32 

37  a  :i8 
35  g  36 
37ig  38 

25^3  26 

31  g  32 

29  3  31 

31 


December. 


33  g  34 
31  @  32 
40  3  41 
39  a  40 
36|3  374 

25  g  26 
33^3  34 
33  g  31^ 
29  g  30 


36  g  37 
34  g  35 
36  @   36| 

25 

31 
29  g  30 
28  i  28i 


29  g  31 

25  g  26 


28  @  30 
24  @  25 


67  ig  68 

60  g  61 

58  fi  59 

50  .3  52 

48  h   50 

43  g  45 


64  g  65 

58  g  60  I 
48  g  50  ' 
33  a   38 


68  n  70 
62  g  63 
60  ®  61 
57  @  58 
52  @  55 


39  @  40 

38  g  39 

35  g  36 

24  Q  25 

32^3  33^ 

32ia  34 

27i3  28i 


58 

& 

60 

50 

!g 

62 

38 

g 

40 

30 

@ 

32 

48 

1® 

50 

40 

-a; 

42 

33 

^ 

34 

28 

g 

30 

32  a  34 

28  3  29 


70  3  72 
64  g  65 
62  U  63 
57  ig  58 
67  @  58 
52  Q  55 


67  g  68 
64  3  65 
08  a  59 

38  a   43 


69  g  72 

65  !g  66 
67  -g  68 

66  a  67 
62  i  63 


65  (3  67 

58  g  60 

47  «  50 

42  a  43 


.56  @  57 
50  g  52 
45  a  48 
40  g  42 


30  g  31 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  January  1,  1908.  * 

The  present  quarter  (October  to  December)  has  been  one  of  extreme 
changes,  beginning  with  a  period  of  great  activity  in  which  most  of  the 
worsted  mills  participated. 

The  demand  for  the  finer  class  of  fabrics,  which  was  so  marked  upon  the 
opening  of  light  weights,  was  reflected  in  the  wool  market  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  early  October,  when  the  sales  of  fine  and  ^  blood 
staple  wools  reached  enormous  proportions  and  stocks  of  this  character 
were  very  much  depleted.  This  was  suddenly  followed  by  the  severe  finan- 
cial panic  which  completely  crippled  business  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
the  market  is  still  suffering.  Manufacturers  were  confronted  by  large  can- 
cellations of  orders  on  all  sides  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  that 
many  of  the  mills  were  able  to  obtain  currency  with  which  even  to  meet  their 
pay  rolls,  resulting  in  most  of  them  either  shutting  down  their  plants  entirely 
or  running  on  short  time. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  not  strange  that  sales  of  the  raw  material 
should  have  been  tremendously  curtailed  and  prices  should  decline.  This  has 
been  more  marked  in  territory  clothing  wools,  both  in  the  grease  and 
scoured,  than  in  staple  grades  of  which  there  is  not  a  large  supply  and  the 
finer  qualities  of  which  have  held  remarkably  firm.  Ohio  and  Michigan 
fleeces  (with  tiie  exception  of  -J  bloods)  have  behaved  well,  and  delaines  and 
SX  grades  are  still  in  demand  at  full  prices.  This  is  due  probably  to  the 
continued  firmness  of  fine  wools  abroad,  which  as  yet  have  shown  no  signs 
of  weakness. 

As  noted  in  our  last  review,  the  lower  grades,  including  |  bloods,  are  still 
waiting  for  the  "spirit  to  move,"  which  maybe  realized  when  the  heavy 
weights  are  opened  after  the  New  Year. 

On  a  market  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  three  months  it  is  difficult  to 
give  quotations,  except  in  a  general  way.  Sales  have  been  so  extremely 
light  that  no  real  basis  of  values  has  been  established,  the  price  often 
depending  on  the  necessities  of  the  individual  holder  to  realize  on  his  mer- 
chandise in  order  to  meet  maturing  obligations. 

George  W.  Benedict. 

Pulled  Wools.     (^Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.j 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .... 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Uombina  .  .  . 
California,  Extra 


October. 


November.    December. 


68®  72 

67  S  72 

60®  66 

58  @63 

52  (g  56 

50  (g  55 

40  @  45 

38  @44 

30  a  35 

29  S  33 

57  @  62 

55  @  60 

47  ®  50 

45  ®  48 

62  S.  67 

60  @  67 

67  S  72 
57  @  62 
48  @53 
37  g  44 
28  @  32 
53  U  60 
45  lo)  47 
60  g  67 


1906. 


December. 


70  @72 
62  @  65 
55  (g  60 
47  @  50 
33  S  36 
58  ®  63 
50  @  52 
65  g  70 
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Remarks. 

Boston,  January  1,  1908. 

The  adverse  conditions  wliicti  prevailed  during  the  previous  quarter  have 
extended  to  this,  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  some  speciahies,  the  demand 
for  pulled  wool  lias  been  light  and  prices  have  steadily  sagged.  Small  lots 
of  medium  and  low  supers  have  been  taken  by  woolen  manufacturers  who 
have  made  them  into  samples  of  cheviots,  but  there  the  business  ended. 
Worsteds  still  have  the  call.  Fine  wools  grading  from  a  half  blood  up,  have 
sold  readily,  bnt  the  outside  quotations  apply  to  the  staple  end  of  the  pro- 
duction. B  Supers  in  the  grease  have  sold  fairly  well  when  sufficiently  well 
grown  for  combing  purposes;  but  the  shorter  scoured  wools  have  gone  hard. 
For  C  Supers  and  gray  wools  there  has  been  practically  no  demand  and  values 
can  only  be  estimated. 

The  shutting  down  of  small  pulleries  and  the  curtailing  of  production  by 
the  larger  establishments  have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  sheep-skins  in 
all  markets.  By  reason  of  this  and  of  a  stagnation  in  tiie  sales  of  finished 
leather,  prices  for  pelts  have  broken  materially  from  the  high  level  main- 
tained for  several  years. 

W.  A.  Blaxchard. 


Foreign    Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avery.) 


AuBtralian  Combing: 

Choice 

Good 

.\veraare 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

8yd nej-  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

.'VuRtralian  Crossbred  : 

Choice ... 

Average       

.\iistralian  Lambs: 

Choice      

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice  .   .  

Average    .    .        . 

Montevideo  : 

Choice      

Average 

Croesbred.  Choice 

KngliBh  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece        

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .    .    . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White      .    .    .   . 
"  "       No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1907. 


Oct. 


43 
41 
40 

43 
41 
39 

41 
41 

44 
42 

44 
40 
35 

35 
31 

37 
34 
37 

41 
38 
36 
38 

23 
30 
25 
31 
32 
18 
15 
12 


g  45 
g  42 
g41 

g  45 
8  42 

g  40 

3  43 
g42 

@  46 
g  43 

«  47 
S43 
S37 

S36 
'g33 

@39 
@  36 
g  38 

S43 
g40 
S  38 
S40 

®  24 
g31 
(g  26 
g  32 
.ff-.33 
g  19 
g  18 
gl4 


Nov. 


a  45 
ig  42 
g  41 


43 

a 

45 

41 

a 

42 

38 

s 

40 

41 

a 

43 

41 

g 

42 

g  45 
g  42 

a  47 

g  43 
g  36 

S36 
g32 

@38 
(g:i4 
36   fg  37 


33 


@42 

§40 
a  38 


40 
38 
36 

37  a  38 

23  g  24 

28  ®  30 

25  S  26 

28  a  30 
g  33 


18  g  19 
15  @  18 
12    a  14 


43  a  45 

41  g  42 

40  g  41 

43  §45 

41  @  42 

38  g  39 

41  g  43 

41  g  42 

43  g  45 

40  3  41 

43  a  45 

40  g  43 

33  g  35 

35  g  36 

30  g  31 

35  a  37 
32  ®  33 
:<4  g  36 

39  a  41 
38  a  39 

36  g  38 

37  g  38 

23  3  24 

27  3  28 

25  a  26 

26  a  28 

31  0  32 
18  ®  19 
15  a  18 
12  g  14 


1906. 


Dec. 


43  g  45 

40  3  42 

38  3  40 

43  g  44 

40  3  41 

38  @  40 

39  3  41 
38  3  40 

43  3  45 

42  3  43 


44 
-10 
35 

g  47 
S43 
g  37 

36 
31 

g37 
g  33 

37 
39 

g39 

S36 
3  41 

45  g  46 

44  3  45 

42  3  43 

43  3  44 

24  ®  25 

31  @  32 

27  a  30 

34  a  35 

33  a  35 

23  g  24 
®  21 


20 


15    a  16 
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Foreign  Wools. 

Boston,  January  1,  1908. 
Foreign  wools,  like  every  other  commodity,  have  been  affected  by  the 
financial  situation,  and  have  generally  been  neglected  by  manufacturers. 
Prices  influenced  by  the  strong  advices  from  Australia  were  well  maintained 
until  about  the  last  of  November,  when  the  higli  rates  for  money  disturbed 
the  continental  markets  and  a  serious  drop  in  values  of  crossbreds  was  ex- 
perienced. Fine  wools,  especially  inferior  clothing  wools,  showed  a  marked 
demand  abroad.  In  this  market  there  has  been  no  demand  except  to  supply 
bare  necessities  in  certain  qualities.  Carpet  spinners  have  experienced  a 
Tery  unsatisfactory  business  and  appear  to  have  very  little  interest  in  carpet 
wools  and  there  are  but  few  signs  of  better  times  to  come  A  wave  of  con- 
servatism has  passed  over  the  country  causing  paralysis  in  transportation  and 
every  industry  as  well.  A  decline  in  the  clip  of  Australia  of  at  least  50,000 
bales  is  expected  and  the  statistical  position  of  wool  is  strong,  but  as  against 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  inaction  statistics  have  no  weight. 

Madger   &   Avery. 


BULLETIN 


lafioual  dissociation  of MoolMaimfacturcrs. 


A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  op  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.]  BOSTON,  JUNE,  1908.  [No.  II. 

SHOULD  THERE   BE    A   TEN  PER   CENT   MARGIN 

FOR    UNDERVALUATION    OF    IMPORTED 

MERCHANDISE? 

AN   EXAMINATION   OF   THE   QUESTION. 
Bt  John  Bruce   McPherson,  Secretary. 

Carrying  out  his  promise  made  in  the  diplomatic  note  of 
May  2,  1907,  to  the  German  Ambassador,  the  President,  in 
a  special  message  to  Congress  on  January  22,  1908,  ''  earn- 
estly recommended  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  into 
law  "  of  an  amendment  to  the  customs  administrative  act 
to  permit  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  up  to  10 
per  cent,  without  the  payment  of  additional  duties  for  under- 
valuation. He  added,  "Besides  promoting  harmonious 
relations  between  the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement 
in  question  "  (Germany  and  the  United  States),  "  I  regard 
the  proposed  legislation  as  a  meritorious  measure  for  the 
improvement  of  our  customs  administrative  act,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  applicable  to  importations  from  all 
countries  alike." 

The  changes  urged  by  the  President  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  investigation  are  to  be  found  in 
section  7  of  the  administrative  act,  which,  with  the  amend- 
ments made,  would  read  as  follows, — the  proposed  changes 
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being  indicated  by  brackets  for  words  to  be  stricken  out  and 
italics  for  those  to  be  inserted  ; 

Sect.  7.  That  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  imjiorted  mer- 
chandise [whicli  has  been  actually  purchased]  may,  at  the  time  when 
he  shall  make  and  verify  his  written  entry  of  such  merchandise,  but 
not  afterwards,  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  or  such  deductions 
from  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice  or  pro  forma  invoice  or  state- 
ment in  form  of  an  invoice,  which  he  shall  produce  with  his  entr}',  as 
in  his  ojiinion  may  raise  or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  principal  mai'kets  of  the  country  from  which 
the  same  has  been  imported ;  [but  no  such  addition  shall  be  made  upon 
entry  to  the  invoice  value  of  any  imported  merchandise  obtained  other- 
wise than  b}-  actual  purchase ;]  and  tlie  collector  within  whose  district 
any  merchandise  may  be  imported  or  entered,  whether  the  same  has 
been  actually  purchased  or  i)rocured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  shall 
cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise 
to  be  appraised ;  and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported 
merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or 
regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value 
declared  in  the  entry  hij  more  than  ten  jier  centum  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such 
merchandise,  an  additional  dut}'  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised 
value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  that 
such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  but  the 
additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the  particular  article  oi-  articles  in 
each  invoice  that  are  so  undervalued,  (ind  shall  not  be  imposed  tq)nn 
any  article  iqmn  ivhich  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  law  on  account  of 
the  appraised  value  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  duty  that  would  be 
imposed  if  the  appraised  value  did  not  exceed  the  entered  value,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  [fifty]  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of 
such  article  or  articles.  Such  additional  duties  shall  [not]  be  construed 
to  be  penal,  and  within  the  jnirview  of  Sections  5292  and  5293,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Sections  17  and  IS,  act,  June  22,  1874,  and  further  shall 
[not]  be  remitted,  [nor  payment  thereof  in  any  way  avoided,  except] 
in  cases  arising  from  [a]  unintentional  or  manifest  clerical  error,  [nor 
shall  they  be  refunded]  but  these  duties  shall  not  be  reficnded  in  case  of 
exportation  of  the  merchandise  [or  on  any  other  account,]  nor  shall 
they  be  subject  to  the  benefit  of  drawback :  Provided,  That  if  the 
appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in 
the  entry  by  more  than  [titty]  thirty-five  per  centum,  except  when  aris- 
ing from  an  tiiiintentionul  or  a  manifest  clerical  error,  such  entry  shall 
be  held  to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  collector  of  customs 
[shall]  may  seize  sucli  merchandise  and  proceed  as  in  case  of  forfeiture 
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for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and  in  any  legal  proceeding  that  may 
result  from  such  seizui'e,  the  undervaluation  as  shown  by  the  appi'aisal 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud,  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  claimant  to  rebut  the  same  and  forfeitui'e  shall  be  adjudged 
unless  he  shall  rebut  such  presumption  of  fraudulent  intent  by  sufficient 
evidence.  The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  only  apply 
to  [the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in  the  case  or 
package  containing]  the  particular  article  or  articles  [in  each  invoice] 
whicii  are  undervalued :  Provided,  further.  That  all  additional  duties, 
penalties  or  forfeitures  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  duly 
certified  invoice,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a 
pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement  in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  [and  no  for- 
feiture or  disability  of  any  kind,  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.] The  duty  shall  not,  however,  be  assessed  in  any  case  upon  an 
amount  less  than  the  [invoice  or]  entered  value. 

The  pix)posal  to  allow  a  10  per  cent  leeway  we  regard  as  a 
piece  of  legislation  more  dangerous  to  the  business  of  honest 
importers,  domestic  industries,  and  the  federal  revenue  than 
any  made  to  Congress  within  the  last  dozen  years,  because,  if 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  turn  back  the  wheels  of  progress  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  again  grant  opportunities  for 
frauds  upon  the  federal  revenue,  now  needed  for  pressing 
wants,  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  immoral,  if  not 
the  criminal,  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  and  drive  out 
of  the  importing  business  the  honest  men  engaged  in  it. 

MR.    ROOT    SEES    NO    DANGER. 

We  recognize  that  that  is  a  strong  indictment  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  endorsed  by 
the  President  who,  we  believe,  would  not  knowingly  urge  or 
recommend  any  piece  of  legislation  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  give  the  opportunities  we  have  recorded  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraph.  It  is  not  based,  however,  on  any  arguments 
of  the  writer,  but  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  numerous  com- 
petent experts  and  conclusions  reached  by  many  commit- 
tees, two  commissions,  and  at  least  four  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  together  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
who,  coming  into  closest  contact  with  imported  merchandise, 
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know  most  intimately  the  evils  produced  by  the  consignment 
of  that  merchandise,  and  the  undervaluation  practised  by 
those  who  make  it  a  business  to  evade  the  customs  of  this 
country. 

The  President  accompanied  his  message  with  a  communi- 
cation from  Secretary  Root  under  date  of  January  9, 1908,  in 
wliich  Mr.  Root  said : 

The  foregoing  changes  were  carefully  considered  and 
approved  by  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  American  Tariff  Commission  sent  to  Berlin  and  have 
been  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  existing  law  would  not 
only  strengthen  the  present  good  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  in  respect  of  the  commercial 
relations,  but  would  promote  harmonious  trade  relations 
with  other  powers  without^  at  the  same  time,  prejudicing  in 
any  way  the  fiscal  or  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

THE   PURPOSE   OF   THIS    PAPER. 

It  is  to  examine  the  country's  experience  with  the  under- 
valuation evil  with  which  this  government  has  been  strug- 
gling for  almost  a  century,  considering  in  this  connection  the 
opinion  of  Secretary  Root  with  respect  to  the  margin  he 
urges,  that  this  paper  is  written  in  the  hope  and  full  expec- 
tation that  the  writer  can  so  fortify  his  position  by  quotations 
from  various  reports  made  by  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  testimony  of  custom  house  officials, 
and  the  General  Appraisers,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Customs  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  as  to  compel  an  admis- 
sion from  unbiased  persons  that  the  amendment  permitting 
so  great  a  margin  for  undervaluation  would  be  inimical  to 
the  federal  revenue,  to  the  interests  of  the  honest  importer, 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  "  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States." 
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By  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  experiences 
of  the  past,  and  the  advice  of  many  competent  men  and 
committees  who  have  known  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
undervaluations  under  the  old  laws,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
show  that  it  would  be  extremely  liazardous  and  unwise,  in 
the  light  of  that  experience  and  that  counsel,  to  return  to  the 
10  per  cent  privilege  for  undervaluation. 

This  .\ssociation,  recognizing  the  difficulty  in  finding 
experts  in  appraisement  of  merchandise  who  will  agree 
absolutely  in  their  views  of  value,  never  advocated  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  which  were  adopted  on  the 
advice,  largely,  of  Treasury  officials.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1883,  when  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882  reported  a  bill, 
a  leeway  of  5  per  cent  was  provided,  and  that  provision  was 
supported  by  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary  of  this  Associa- 
tion, who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Commission.  In  1885, 
when  making  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  recommendations  for  administrative  tariff  legisla- 
tion, Dr.  Hayes  said  :  "  There  may  be  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  values.  It  is  believed  that  the  ordinary  range 
of  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values  will  not  exceed  5 
per  cent.  No  penalty  should  therefore  be  imposed  when 
the  difference  does  not  exceed  that  percentage.  There 
should  be  imposed  a  certain  though  not  ruinous  penalty  for 
every  experiment  beyond  that  line,  the  penalty  increasing  in 
proportion  to    the    extent  of   the    undervaluation ; "    and  in 

1896,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  giving 
hearings   on  the    bill  which   practically  became   the  law  in 

1897,  the  then  secretary  of  this  Association,  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Hayes,  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  in  suggesting  that  a  5  per  cent  leeway  be 
given  a  trial,  said  : 

The  argument  in  making  5  per  cent  the  point  where  the 
additional  duties  shall  begin  was  very  well  stated  by  this 
Boston  committee  when  it  said  that  by  fixing  the  limit  at  10 
per  cent,  which  was  also  the  limit  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
present  administrative  law,  the  law  places  a  premium  upon 
undervaluations  below  that  figure.     I  do  not  think  there  is 
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any  escape  from  that  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
undervaluations  which  the  appraisers  detect  are  generally 
kept  below  the  10  per  cent  point  —  I  might  almost  say  as  a 
rule  —  simply  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  encroachment 
beyond  the  penalty  limit.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  tariff 
commission  that  a  difference  of  5  per  cent  was  ample  margin 
to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  imported 
articles.  I  see  from  the  hearings  held  before  this  committee 
that  Secretary  Hamlin  proposes  that  the  penalty  shall  begin 
at  once  with  any  increase  of  appraisement  over  invoice  value  ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  1  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  of  under- 
valuation, instead  of  2  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  as  now. 
That  proposition  is  a  rather  drastic  one  ;  but  I  believe  a 
margin  of  5  per  cent  is  an  ample  margin  to  allow  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  that  anything  beyond  5  per  cent  is  an 
invitation  by  the  law  for  dishonest  importers  to  undervalue 
to  jnst  below  10  per  cent  of  true  value,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  avoidance  of  duty  to  that  extent. 
Every  importer  who  chooses  to  do  so  can  keep  within  the 
penalty  line  with  a  margin  of  5  per  cent  in  his  favor.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  stop  undervaluation,  and  the  way  to 
stop  undervaluation  is  to  stop  it,  and  not  to  encourage  it. 
If  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  tliese  two  proposi- 
tions, I  feel  sure  they  will  find  in  them  the  most  effective 
means  to  stop  undervaluations.  It  is  simply  a  plan  to  go 
back  to  the  original  suggestion  made  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the  best  experts  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  agreed  upon  with  practical  unanim- 
ity as  being  the  proper  limitations  upon  permissible  under- 
valuation. We  have  tried  the  10  per  cent  limit,  and  the 
universal  testimony  before  this  committee  is  that  the  10  per 
cent  limit  has  been  a  failure.  We  never  tried  the  5  per  cent 
limit.  Let  us  try  that  and  see  whether  it  will  also  be  a 
failure.^ 

Fortunately,  in  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  be  wholly 
unembarrassed  by  any  political  or  economic  issues.  "  It  is," 
as  another  has  written,  "  purely  a  practical  question  as  to  the 
best  means  of  remedying  an  evil  universally  admitted  except 
by  those  who  turn  it  to  their  own  fraudulent  advantages." 

Fortunately  again,  it  is  not  a  (question  requiring  many  new 
arguments  to  be  advanced  by  the  writer,  but  one  which  has 

'  Hearings  oa  Administrative  Customs  Law  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
January,  1896,  pp.  101  and  102. 
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been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  competent  and  unbiased 
committees  and  commissions  that  an  examination  of  their  find- 
ings, suggestions,  and  arguments  will  throw  convincing  light 
on  the  question  and  place  our  conclusions  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, against  which,  we  believe,  the  assaults  of  opponents 
will  be  directed  in  vain. 

A   CENTURY-OLD   TROUBLE. 

Undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  has  been  a  most 
troublesome  matter  for  nearly  a  century,  chiefly  because  ad 
valorem  rates  in  our  various  tariffs  have  afforded  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  unscrupulous  importers  to  amass  ill-gotten  gains 
and  swollen  fortunes  without  any  danger  of  imprisonment 
and  with  little  or  no  danger  of  any  financial  loss,  if  their 
efforts  to  pass  importations  through  the  custom  house  at  an 
undervaluation  failed. 

As  early  in  the  life  of  the  government  as  January  19, 
1818,  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
felt  impelled  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  elaborate  report, 
based  upon  evidence,  that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  were 
committed  in  the  importation  of  articles  on  consignment  pay- 
ing ad  valorem  duties.     In  that  report  he  wrote  : 

There  is  just  reason  to  believe  that  frauds  to  a  consider- 
able extent  have  been  and  now  are  committed  ujion  the 
revenue,  in  the  importation  of  articles  upon  consignment, 
paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  practice  of  shipping  merchandise  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  tlie  foreign  shipper,  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  late  peace.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
increase  may  be  probably  found  in  the  general  distress  which 
at  and  since  that  epoch  pervaded  universally  the  manu- 
facturing establishments,  from  whence  our  supply  of  foreign 
merchandise  has  been  principally  derived.  The  manu- 
facturers, unable  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  labor  in 
their  accustomed  markets,  assumed  the  character  of  ex})ort- 
ing  merchants,  and  shipped  their  merchandise  directly  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  been  sold  by  their  agents,  or  con- 
signees. In  adopting  this  course,  not  only  the  fair  profit  of 
the  manufacturer  and  exporting  merchant  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  but  also  the  loss  which  the  revenue 
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sustains  by  invoicing  the  merchandise  at  the  actual  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  and  the  price  of  the  labor  employed  in  its 
manufacture.  Should  any  part  of  this  profit  not  be  realized, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  merchandise  being  sold  in  a 
glutted  market,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  articles  reach 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  rate  lower  than  it  [they] 
could  be  sold  by  the  fair  American  importer.  In  either 
event,  the  honest  American  merchant  is  driven  from  the 
competition,  and  in  the  latter,  the  domestic  manufacturer  is 
deprived  of  the  protection  which  was  intended  to  be  secured 
by  the  Legislature.  But  independent  of  this  evasion  of  the 
revenue  laws  which,  by  those  who  practice  it,  may  be  deemed 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  morality,  a  practice  of  a 
less  equivocal  character  is  known  to  exist  in  importations 
made  by  foreign  merchants  upon  consignments.  There  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  now  customary  in 
importations  of  this  nature  to  send  with  the  merchandise  an 
invoice  considerably  below  the  actual  cost  by  which  the 
entry  is  made  and  the  duties  secured.  Another  invoice,  at 
or  above  the  natural  cost,  is  forwarded  to  a  different  person, 
with  instructions  to  take  and  sell  the  goods  by  such  invoice. 
In  this  manner  the  person  who  enters  the  goods  remains 
ignorant  of  the  fraud  to  which  he  has  been  innocently  made 
a  party,  and  the  fraudulent  importer  escapes  with  impunity.  ■ 
The  facility  with  which  frauds  may  be  practised  by  permit- 
ting entries  to  be  made  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the 
correctness  of  the  invoices  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be 
ascertained,  so  strongly  invites  to  the  substitution  of  false 
for  true  invoices  that  the  practice  must  necessarily  become 
universal  if  suitable  checks  are  not  devised  against  it. 

When  Secretary  Crawford  made  that  report,  the  act  of 
March  2,  1799,  Section  66,  then  in  force,  was  as  follows: 

If  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  of  which  entry  shall 
have  been  made  .  .  .  shall  not  be  invoiced  according  to 
the  actual  cost  thereof  at  the  place  of  exportation,  with  design 
to  evade  the  duties  thereupon,  or  any  part  thereof,  all  such 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be 
recovered  of  the  person  making  entry,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Ever  since  that  date  to  the  present  time  we  have  had 
always  present  with  us  that  dangerous  and  resourceful 
enemy,  the  undervaluer.     It  was,  however,  only  within  the 
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past  twenty  years  that  legislation  was  secured  which  percep- 
tibly decreased  this  nefarious  business.  With  our  imports  in 
1791  worth  only  $28,000,000,  the  opportunities  for  illegiti- 
mate gain  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  chances  offered 
when  the  total  value  increased  to  1692,000,000  in  1887, 
and  to  1790,391,664  in  1907.  As  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee observed  in  its  report  of  1888-89,  manifestly  "  with 
such  an  increase  some  radical  change  in  the  system  (of 
appraisement)  is  forced  upon  us.  What  might  have  been  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  method  in  the  former  period,  or  even  in 
1842,  .  .  .  proves  at  this  time  unreliable,  dilatory  and 
very  imperfect." 

The  act  of  1799  was  ineffective  to  prevent  or  curb  the 
increase  of  consignments  and  undervaluations.  They  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce,  because 
yielding  greater  returns  to  the  men  who  would  not  or  could 
not  resist  the  temptations  offered  by  the  lax  law  then  in 
force ;  for  manifestly  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  mer- 
chandise was  entered  "  with  design  to  evade  the  duties 
thereupon  or  any  part  thereof,"  was  well  nigh  insuperable. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  our  investigation 
of  the  question,  the  first  law  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
compel  those  guilty  of  undervaluations  to  pay  some  penalty 
for  their  attempt  to  evade  the  customs  was  the  tariff  act  of 
July  30,  1846,  section  8  of  which  provided  that  "if  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof"  (imported  merchandise)  "shall  exceed 
by  10  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declared  on  the 
entry,  then  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the 
same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  a  duty  of 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value." 

This  section  was  reenacted  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1857, 
amending  the  act  of  July  30,  1846,  and  was  likewise 
reenacted  as  section  23  of  the  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1864. 

This  law  giving  the  privilege  of  10  per  cent  undervalua- 
tion was  scarcely  more  efficient  in  preventing  the  increase  of 
undervaluations  than  the  one  it  replaced,  if  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  what  Mr.  Stephen  Colwell,  a  member  of  the 
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Revenue  Commission  of  1865-66,  said  in  his  official  report. 
He  stated  the  situation  thus  : 

The  trade  (our  foreign  trade)  has  for  many  years  been 
taking  a  shape  which  has  now  grown  to  formidable  dimen- 
sions. The  factories,  workshops,  and  the  workmen  are  in 
Europe,  the  warehouse  is  in  New  York.  Goods  intended  for 
the  warehouse  ai-e  invoiced  at  the  factory  cost,  are  entered  at 
the  custom  house  at  that  price,  the  duties  are  largely  dimin- 
ished^ and  the  end  of  com})etition  with  cheap  labor  increased. 
The  mischiefs  of  harboring  a  class  of  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  debauch  or  mislead  our  officers,  to  rob  us  of  revenue, 
and  impair  our  domestic  industry,  are  so  apparent  that  they 
should  long  since  have  found  a  remedy.  These  foreign 
agents  cooperate  constantly  for  the  evasion  of  our  revenue 
laws,  and  their  business  is  to  nullify  laws  pertaining  to  our 
commerce  and  our  industry. 

The  concentration  of  foreign  commodities  in  New  York 
gives  this  foreign  interest  the  control  of  prices  there,  and  of 
course,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  whole  country.  This  is  an 
advantage  which  places  our  home  industry  very  greatly'  in 
the  power  of  those  who  are  interested  to  prostrate  it  alto- 
gether. It  is  well  known  that  a  few  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  may  be  so  sold  as  to  inflict  a  loss  on  corresponding 
articles  of  home  production  to  perhaps  twenty  times  the 
amount. 

Foreign  manufacturers  can,  when  they  please,  by  means  of 
cheap  labor,  abundant  and  cheap  capital,  and  the  strong  posi- 
tion they  hold  in  Neio  York,  assail  our  whole  domestic  system, 
and,  without  any  material  loss  to  themselves,  inflict  a  blow 
upon  our  industry  which  disturbs  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
industrial  as  well  as  our  credit  system. 

Notwithstanding  this  forcible  presentation  of  the  frauds 
committed  upon  the  revenue  and  the  injuries  suffered  by 
domestic  industries,  no  statute  requiring  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  actual  value  of  the  importation  was  passed  by 
Congress,  a  comfortable  leeway  being  permitted,  and  no  ade- 
quate penalties  being  provided  for  importations  not  acci- 
dentally or  ignorantly,  but  intentionally  undervalued. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874  in  all  cases  where 
the  appraised  value  exceeded  the  entered  value  by  20  per 
cent,  proceedings  of  forfeiture  were  begun  on  the  ground  that 
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the  entry  was  presumptively  fraudulent;  but  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1874  —  known  as  the  anti-moieties  act —  the 
government  was  required  to  prove  fraudulent  intent,  which 
was  and  is  now  almost  impossible,  and  no  seizures  were  made 
under  it  even  when  there  was  such  excess  of  20  per  cent  of 
the  appraised  over  the  entered  value. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    UNDER    A    TEN    PER    CENT    LEEWAY. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1881  (Section  2900  of  the 
Revised  Statutes)  it  was  provided  that  if  the  "appraised 
value  shall  exceed  by  10  per  centum  or  more  "  the  declared 
value,  —  the  limit  the  President  now  urges  the  Congress  to 
adopt — "there  shall  be  collected  a  duty  of  20  percent  ad 
valorem  on  such  appraised  value." 

This  law  gave  rise  to  complaints  of  undervaluations  so 
serious  and  so  shocking  to  men  of  sensibility  and  business 
morality  that  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882  gave  careful  and 
painstaking  efforts  to  discover  the  basis  for  the  complaints, 
if  basis  there  was.  This  Commission  was  in  no  sense  partisan 
or  sectional ;  for  both  parties,  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
all  shades  of  economic  opinion  were  represented  by  the 
membership.  The  Commission  heard  many  competent  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  and  personal  communications  all 
agreed  that  undervaluation  was  practised  largely  and  that 
the  existing  law  was  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  We 
annex  excerpts  from  some  of  the  striking  testimony. 

Mr.  David  C.  Sturges,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  apprai- 
ser's department  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  recommending 
an  increase  of  the  penal  duty  for  undervaluing  merchandise, 
said  : 

There  have  been  undervaluations  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent,  or  more,  in  which  the  intent  to  commit  fraud  could  not 
be  legally  established.  I  have  had  recently  an  invoice  of 
furniture  in  my  division  invoiced  in  francs  (at  19  3/10  cents), 
where  my  advance  to  make  value  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  substitution  of  the  pound  sterling  for  the  francs.  ^ 

'  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  p.  506. 
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Mr.  L.  B.  Carhart,  an  examiner  in  the  appraiser's  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  custom  house,  having  "  the  super- 
vision of  the  article  of  French  worsted  goods,"  said : 

I  should  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  goods  I  handle  are 
consigned.  In  other  words,  they  are  owned  by  the  manu- 
facturer until  they  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds  collected  here. 
Of  course  the  tendency  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  try  to  get 
his  goods  from  the  custom  house  at  as  low  a  rate  of  valuation 
as  possible.  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that  they 
would  invoice  their  goods  at  25  per  cent  less  than  they  do, 
if  they  thought  they  could  get  them  through  the  custom 
house  at  such  prices.^ 

He  further  said,  "that  there  was  more  of  a  tendency 
towards  undervaluation  when  goods  were  consigned  to 
agents  than  when  they  were  purchased."  ^ 

Mr.  Marshall  Field  of  the  firm  of  INIarshall  Field  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  importers  of  diy  goods,  speaking  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, such  as  "  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  laces,  kid  gloves, 
fine  shawls,  and  similar  merchandise,"  said  : 

To-day,  it  (the  trade)  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Frenchmen  and  Germans,  mostly  aliens,  and  agents  of  foreign 
principals,  and  men  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this 
country  save  to  make  their  fortunes  in  it,  and  tiien  return  to 
make  their  residence  in  Europe.  An  American  merchant 
cannot  go  to  the  foreign  market  and  buy  these  goods  for 
importation  at  the  ruling  foreign  prices,  except  at  a  ruinous 
loss.  They  are  delivered  in  the  United  States  to  the  agents 
I  have  mentioned  only  in  prices  in  American  money,  which 
is  done  to  avoid  establishing  a  foreign  market  value.  This 
is  a  business  very  hard  to  detect;  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  forces  at  its  command,  in  the  shape  of 
consuls  and  special   agents,  has  been  unable  to  break  it  up.^ 

Mr.  William  Kent,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  silk  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  custom  house,  said: 

I  suppose  the  fact  is,  we  are  passing  many  silks,  colored 
and  black,  at  10  per  cent  below  their  value,  because  we  have 

'  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  p.  522.         ^  Ibid.,  p.  521 .         ^  jbid.,  p.  1048. 
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no  means  of  knowing  their  true  value.  None  of  the  goods 
are  bought,  —  they  are  all  consigned;  and  every  manufac- 
turer (foreign)  tries  to  see  how  low  he  dares  to  invoice  these 
goods,  with  the  hope  of  their  passing  the  custom  house.  ^ 

Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  said : 

There  is  scarcely  any  kind  or  description  of  merchandise 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  imported  into  this  country  from 
beyond  the  seas,  but  has  been  or  is  being  undervalued,  more 
or  less.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  of 
any  class  has  been  undervalued,  but  that  some  of  all  classes 
have  been,  even  of  regular  purchases ;  while  those  consigned 
to  agents  for  sale  on  commission,  notably  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  have  been,  and  are  being,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
undervalued.     .     . 

By  means  of  the  consignment  system  now  so  generally  in 
vogue,  foreign  manufacturers  and  shippers  have  been  enabled 
so  to  close  the  avenues  of  information  as  to  the  market  values 
of  their  products  in  the  country  of  production,  as  to  enable 
them  to  undervalue  the  same  with  comparative  impunity. 
It  is  the  habit  of  many  manufacturers  and  shippers,  so  con- 
signing, to  make,  or  have  made,  goods  specially  for  the 
American  trade,  which  differ  in  width  or  style  from  those 
made  for  their  home  trade  and  other  markets,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify  them  sufficiently 
with  such  other  goods,  as  to  fix  their  true  market  value. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  even  oar  wealthiest 
and  most  extensive  importers  have  been  unable  to  purchase 
in  regular  way  abroad  very  many  of  the  most  important 
articles  and  classes  of  merchandise  made  there,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  them  to  be  delivered  through  commission 
agents  in  this  country,  at  the  dollar  price,  —  duty  paid,  of 
course.  This  system  is  becoming  more  and  more  general, 
and  its  disastrous  effects,  both  upon  the  revenue  and  the 
legitimate  importing  trade,  are  becoming  more  marked  year 
by  year. 

THE   TARIFF    COMMISSION   OF    1882   AGAINST    THE    MARGIN. 

The  report  of  this  Commission  may  safely  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  best  opinion  of  men  considered  competent 
for  the  task  on  which  they  were  engaged.     In  treating  of 

1  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  p.  516. 
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undervaluations  and  in  unanimously  recommending  the  repeal 
of  Section  2900  —  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  which  the 
President  urges  and  the  Secretary  of  State  advises  to 
"strengthen  the  present  good  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  without  prejudicing  in  any  way 
the  fiscal  or  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  " —  the 
Tariff  Commission,  respecting  the  evils  which  existed  and 
flourished  under  that  law,  reported  as  follows  : 

The  proposed  amendments  to  Section  2900  are,  as  it  will 
be  perceived,  radical  and  important ;  the  law  at  present  merely 
permits  the  appraisement,  and  in  practice,  unless  there  is 
some  cause  for  suspicion,  the  invoice  is  often  taken  as  correct 
without  much,  if  anj^,  investigation.  We  tliink  that  there 
should  be  an  appraisement  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
invoice  in  all  cases. 

Under  the  existing  statutes,  no  penalty  is  imposed  unless 
the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered  value  10  per  centum 
or  more  ;  and  then  (on  variance  of  a  few  cents  often)  there 
results  the  imposition  of  a  20  per  centum  penalty  on  the 
entire  appraised  value.  This  is  believed  to  induce  the  mak- 
ing of  entries  b}^  unscrupulous  importers  as  nearly  as  they 
regard  safe  within  the  limit,  while  on  the  other  hand  great 
hardships  frequently  occur  to  honest  importers  who  have  made 
some  mistake,  and  are  subjected  to  this  penalty  from  which 
they  can  have  no  relief. 

From  the  information  at  our  command  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  ordinary  range  of  honest  difference  of 
opinion  in  values  of  imports  will  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  in 
the  absence  of  error  or  mistake,  and  the  proposed  amendment 
imposes  no  penalty  where  the  difference  does  not  exceed  that 
percentage  ;  the  proposed  section  then  provides  for  a  grad- 
ually increasing  penal t}',  until  the  appraised  value  exceeds 
the  entered  value  more  than  15  per  centum,  and  then 
declares  that  such  excess  of  15  per  centum  shall  be  presump- 
tively fraudulent,  and  that  the  collector  shall  seize  the  goods 
and  proceed  to  forfeit  as  in  other  cases  for  violations  of  the 
customs  laws  ;  and  that  in  such  proceeding  the  fact  of  the 
undervaluation  exceeding  15  per  cent  shall  be  presam[)tive 
evidence  of  fraud,  and  throw  on  the  claimant  the  burden  of 
removing  the  presumption  b}"-  proof.  We  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  systematic  undervaluation  is  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception,  as  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  well- 
established  fact  that  persons  visiting  European  countries  are 
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often  without  request  tendered  an  invoice  at  less  than  the 
jirice  paid,  with  the  explanation  (when  explanation  is  asked 
for)  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  goods 
without  paying  full  duties  ;  and  from  the  farther  fact,  which 
seems  equally  clearly  established,  that  many  European  manu- 
facturers decline  to  fill  orders  or  sell  goods  for  this  market 
except  through  their  agencies  established  in  this  country,  so 
tliat  the  importing  business  is  largely  passing  into  the  hands 
of  consignees,  who  are  mere  agents  for  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers. It  is  claimed  that  these  arrangements  are  not 
unfrequently  made  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  customs 
laws,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  is  not 
without  foundation. 

Fraudulent  undervaluation,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  government  by  depriving  it  of  revenue  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  laws,  but  is  also  destructive  of 
the  business  of  the  honest  importer,  who  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  those  who  thus  avoid  payment  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  revenues  to  which  he  is  subjected.  The 
purposes  of  the  amendment  are  to  discourage  experiments  in 
even  slight  undervaluation  by  imposing  penalties  which, 
while  not  too  severe,  will  [)robably  result  in  loss,  and  to 
expose  the  importer  to  forfeiture  in  cases  where  the  under- 
valuation is  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  probable 
honest  difference  of  opinion  or  mistake,  reserving,  liowever, 
in  all  cases,  authority  to  grant  relief  when  the  collector  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation 
is  the  result  of  manifest  clerical  error  or  mere  mistake,  and 
without  any  intention  to  undervalue  or  defraud  the  revenue. 
We  recommend  the  proposed  change  in  the  confident  belief 
that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  government  and  to  honest 
importers. 

THE    VIEWS    OF    CHAIRMAN    HAYES. 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  in 
an  aHicle  on  the  "  Prevention  of  Undervaluation,*'  said : 

The  admitted  abuses  of  valuation  in  the  entry  of  imported 
goods  so  seriously  affected  the  interests  of  the  government, 
honest  importers,  and  domestic  manufacturers,  that  further 
legislation  to  remed}-  these  abuses  was  an  imperative  neces- 
sity  The  only  remedy  existing  was  the  imposition 

under  Section  2900  of  the  penalty  of  20  per  cent  addi- 
tional duty  when  the  appraised  value  exceeded  by  10  per 
cent  the  value  declared  in  the  entry.     This  penalty  was  too 
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small  for  cases  of  actual  fraud  and  too  large  for  errors  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  honest  but  inconsiderate  importers. 
The  present  law  [similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  the 
President  and  his  German  Commission]  encouraged  a  general 
system  of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  lO  per  cent,  as 
there  was  no  penalty  unless  it  exceeded  that  amount,  whereas 
each  experiment  in  undervaluation  beyond  the  line  of  a  rea- 
sonable difference  of  opinion  ought  to  subject  the  importer  to 
a  loss  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation. 

The  adoption  of  5  per  cent  as  the  limitation  of  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  values  —  a  matter  very  carefully 
considered,  the  imposition  of  a  certain,  though  hot  ruinous 
penalty  for  every  experiment  beyond  that  line  —  the  penalty 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation  ; 
the  adoption  by  law  of  a  reasonable  criterion  of  presumptive 
fraud,  viz. :  an  undervaluation  exceeding  15  per  cent ; 
provisions  not  existing  in  the  present  law;  all  these  measures 
were  conceived  and  devised  not  less  to  protect  the  honest 
but  inconsiderate  importer  than  to  afford  a  certain  and  prac- 
tical remed}"  for  fraudulent  valuation. 

As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  testimony  heard, 
and  after  mature  and  careful  deliberation,  the  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  Section  2900  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  an  amendment  of  the  law  to  provide 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  appraised  value  of  any  article, 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  exceeded  the  entered  value 
more  than  5  per  cent  and  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  then  in 
addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  article  there 
should  be  levied  2  per  cent  of  such  total  appraised  value 
for  each  full  1  per  cent  of  such  value  above  the  5  per 
cent.  In  case  the  undervaluation  should  exceed  15  per  cent, 
the  entry  was  to  be  deemed  fraudulent. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "  the  Commission  had  in  its  own  body  a  mem- 
ber. Colonel  McMahon,  of  unsurpassed  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  of  excellent  sense,  and  of 
eminently  judicial  mind,  who  had  made  a  legislative  remedy 
for  undervaluation  the  subject  of  peculiar  attention."  The 
scheme  submitted  was  devised  by  Colonel  McMahon  and 
reduced  to  legal  phraseology  by  Judge  Ambler,  who  wrote 
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the  comments  on  the  measure  in  the  report.  As  indicating 
the  care  with  which  the  proposed  law  was  considered,  it  is 
well  to  quote  again  what  Chairman  Hayes  has  said  : 

It  was  subjected  to  careful  consideration  at  successive  days, 
word  by  word  and  line  by  line,  and  witli  but  slight,  if  any, 
changes  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  struggle  attending  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1883  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  how- 
ever, did  not  receive  the  attention  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  law  permit- 
ting undervaluation. 

But  the  agitation  for  relief  from  the  burdens  placed  by 
undervaluing  pirates  upon  men  attempting  to  conduct  their 
business  on  legitimate  and  honest  lines  did  not  cease,  and  on 
January  15  of  the  following  year  (1884)  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
forward  to  the  House,  information,  including  reports  from 
consuls  and  others  concerning  undervaluation,  false  classi- 
fication, and  other  irregular  practices  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  merchandise. 

SECRETARY    FOLGER    REPORTS    ABOUT   CONDITIONS. 

In  complying  with  this  resolution  the  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reported  to  the  President 
in  part  as  follows  : 

These  papers  seem  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  gen- 
eral and  extensive  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  They  show  that  this  evil  has 
been  steadily  growing  since  the  passage  of  the  law  approved 
June  22,  1874,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Ckistoms 
Revenue  Laws  and  to  Repeal  Moieties." 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  as  to  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  individuals  by  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  it  is  clear  that  its  result  has  been  to  render  the  govern- 
ment almost  powerless  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  in  cases 
of  fraudulent  undervaluation  by  foreign  manufacturers  or 
unscrupulous  importers,  and  to  work  great  injury  to  the 
interests  of  importers  who  refrain  from  engaging  in  this 
dishonest  practice. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.,  NO.  II.  9 
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Besides  the  serious  loss  to  the  revenue  consequent  upon 
undervaluations,  as  indicated  in  these  reports,  the  practice 
has  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  The  lack  of  safeguards  against  it  offers  a  pre- 
mium to  dishonesty,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  an  honor- 
able manufacturer  or  dealer  in  Europe  to  compete  with  his 
less  conscientious  rival  for  the  American  trade,  and  the  hon- 
est American  merchant  is  precluded  from  importing  lines  of 
goods  thus  undervalued. 

When  such  practices  go  unpunished  the  foreign  shipper  is 
practicably  enabled  to  make  his  own  tariff,  subject  only  to 
the  contingency  of  having  the  rate  increased  by  the  appraiser's 
advance  upon  his  invoice  valuation.  It  thus  happens  that 
when  Congress  enacts  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  goods 
shall  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  found  that  perhaps 
only  3d  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  is  actually  paid,  according  to 
the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  shipper  and  his  American  agent, 
in  falsifying  market  values  and  deceiving  the  appraising 
officers. 

The  most  skilful  expert  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  fix 
values  with  absolute  correctness  ;  and  where,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  many  classes  of  imported  goods,  the  true  market 
values  are  studiously  concealed  by  European  manufacturers 
in  order  that  no  proper  criterion  for  appraisements  may  be 
obtained,  the  difficulties  confronting  the  appraisers  are  well- 
nigh  insuperable. 

Responsibility  for  a  correct  valuation  should  be  placed 
upon  the  consignee  who  makes  entry,  and  the  fact  that  tlie 
invoice  and  entry  are  false  should  be  deemed  presumptive 
evidence  of  fraudulent  intent,  subjecting  the  goods  to  ifor- 
feiture  unless  innocence  can  be  shown. 

So  long  as  the  ad  valorem  system  exists,  equality  and  uni- 
formity in  its  administration  can  only  be  secured  by  provid- 
ing adequate  means  to  prevent  undervaluations.  Such 
means  are  not  to  be  found  in  existing  laws. 

ANOTHER    INVESTIGATION    AND    ANOTHER    REPORT    ADVERSE 
TO    THE    MARGIN    AND    CONSIGNMENTS. 

In  January,  1885,  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  certain  special  agents 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  port  of  New  York,  was 
moved  to  order  an  investigation  thereof.  Three  special 
agents  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  Mr.  O.  G. 
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Spaulding  —  both  of  whom  later  became  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  —  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Tingle,  were  chosen 
to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  A  month  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  investigators  them- 
selves, the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  broadened  so  as  to 
include  undervaluations,  damage  allowance,  drawbacks  and 
such  other  irregular  practices  at  the  port  of  New  York  as 
might  come  under  their  notice. 

Before  the  investigation  was  concluded  and  the  report 
made,  the  Arthur  administration  went  out  of  office,  Mr. 
McCulloch  being  succeeded  by  Secretary  Manning,  who,  in 
his  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
under  date  of  December  7,  1885,  said:  ^ 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  during  the  present  and  next  fiscal 
year  quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  must 
annually  be  raised  by  duties  on  merchandise.  The  necessity 
of  correct  invoices  .  .  .  classifications  and  appraise- 
ments will  exist,  under  any  practicable  and  possible  reform 
of  a  tariff  to  raise  that  large  sum,  but  the  peril  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  false  valuation  in  invoices  need  not  be  so  great  as 
now.  .  .  .  That  false  invoices,  and  the  evasion  of  duties 
legally  chargeable  on  merchandise,  inflict  definite  evils  upon 
the  government  and  those  who  make  true  invoices  and  pay 
full  duties,  cannot  be  denied. 

On  the  subject  of  undervaluation  the  three  special  agents 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows:  '" 

Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  customs  business  at  this  port  [New  York],  we  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  of  undervaluation. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  invoices  of  merchandise 
consigned  to  the  United  States  for  sale  on  foreign  account 
are,  as  a  rule,  undervalued,  this  is  notably  true  as  to  silk 
goods.  During  the  past  ten  3'ears,  since  the  repeal  of  former 
restrictive  and  penal  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws,  a  system 
of  successful  evasion  of  duties  on  silks  has  been  gradually 
built  up  and  established.  This  system  of  evasion  has  been 
a  subject  of  frequent  investigation  and  report  at  home  and 
abroad.    It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  official  circles. 

1  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Collection  of  Duties,  1885,  p.  Ivi. 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  40-46,  inclusive. 
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Then  after  devoting  a  paragraph  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing uniform  and  proper  appraisement  of  merchandise  coming 
to  the  country  consigned  to  commission  merchants  for  sale 
on  foreign  account  or  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  buying 
them  at  a  dollar  price  —  a  price  in  United  States  currency  — 
the  goods  to  be  delivered  here,  duties,  freight,  and  charges 
paid,  the  report  continues  : 

The  essential  feature  of  the  consignment  system  is  the 
concealment  of  the  actual  foreign  market  value,  so  that  cus- 
toms officers  may  have  no  standard  by  which  to  make  appraise- 
ments. The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  Lyons  and  Zurich 
and  other  principal  silk  markets  to  prevent  the  prices  at 
which  sales  are  made  to  European  buyers  from  becoming 
known  to  any  one  who  might  possibly  disclose  them  to  per- 
sons connected  with  the  American  customs.  So  universal  is 
this  practice  of  concealment  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  known  to  American  buyers  or  customs  officers  as  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  silk  goods  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  countries  of  production ;  and  this,  to 
a  great  extent,  is  true  also  of  kid  gloves,  laces,  embroideries, 
and  other  articles,  which  are  almost  exclusively  imported  by 
consignment  instead  of  purchase. 

The  extent  to  which  specific  invoices  are  undervalued 
depends  upon  the  audacity  of  the  shipper  and  the  degree  of 
confidence  he  has  in  the  ability  of  his  New  York  agent  to 
pass  them  through  the  appraiser's  office  without  incurring 
penal  duties.  The  only  risk  to  be  apprehended  under  the 
law,  as  it  has  been  administered  for  years  past,  is  the  advance 
of  value  upon  appraisement. 

Foreign  shippers  and  their  New  York  agents  do  not  appear 
to  regard  this  method  of  evading  duties  as  in  any  degree 
unlawful.  We  enclose  a  list  (Marked  A)  of  invoices  ad- 
vanced beyond  10  per  cent  for  the  months  of  December, 
1884,  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  1885.  None  of  these 
cases  have  been  referred  to  the  district  attorney  for  such 
action  as  he  might  deem  proper.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
collector's  office,  in  cases  of  advances  to  a  penalty,  to  waive  a 
seizure  and  accept  additional  duty.  The  importer  has  thus 
come  to  understand  that  in  undervaluing  his  merchandise  he 
runs  the  risk  neither  of  criminal  prosecution  nor  of  losing 
his  goods.  His  object  appears  to  be  to  enter  his  merchandise 
as  low  as  possible  and  escape  a  10  per  cent  advance.     But  if 
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such  advance  is  made,  he  is  sure  of  no  punishment  beyond 
the  20  per  cent  additional  duty. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  under- 
valuations by  the  same  importers ;  the  advances  range  from 
12  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  We  also  invite  atten- 
tion to  Schedule  B  showing  advances  of  less  than  10  per 
cent  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1884,  and 
to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  same  im25orters 
on  the  list.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these  advances  is  that 
so  many  of  them  are  just  a  shade  under  10  per  cent.  For 
example,  in  eighteen  invoices  of  one  firm  the  advances  ranged 
from  9.02  to  9.99  per  cent,  showing  that  the  appraising 
officers,  in  passing  the  goods,  apparently  made  careful  com- 
putations with  special  reference  to  the  penalty  and  this,  too, 
on  goods  about  which  tlie  best  experts  rarely  agree  within  5 
per  cent  of  the  value.  During  the  three  months  ending 
December  31,  1884,  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  invoices 
were  advanced  on  appraisements,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
invoices  of  forty  of  the  leading  houses  receiving  consigned 
goods,  chiefly  silks,  for  sale  on  foreign  account. 

Whenever,  as  at  the  present  time,  undervaluations  have 
become  as  flagrant  as  to  call  for  special  inquiry  by  the 
Department,  the  agents  of  the  foreign  shippers,  while  defend- 
ing with  vigor  the  integrity  of  particular  invoices  in  which 
they  have  an  interest,  frankly  admit  the  general  practice  of 
undervaluing  and  deplore  its  demoralizing  and  injurious 
effect  upon  trade.  .  .  .  Under  the  present  system,  they 
say,  the  manufacturers  are  always  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
No  matter  how  low  one  may  invoice  his  goods,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  lower  his  selling  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duties 
saved,  another  can  undersell  him  by  simply  invoicing  his 
goods  a  few  centimes  lower.  ...  As  one  Swiss  manu- 
facturer expressed  it,  "  the  invoicing  is  largely  a  matter  of 
conscience."  No  sales  being  made,  the  shipper  invoices  his 
goods  at  whatever  price  he  pleases. 

These  special  agents  further  reported  that  the  entered 
value  of  silk  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
year  1884,  including  additions  made  by  importers  them- 
selves, was  $30,494,797.  The  undervaluation  was  reported 
at  $6,040,450  and  the  loss  in  duties  at  $3,020,225. 

The  report  continues : 
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There  is  always  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  appraising 
officers  to  advance  values  to  the  10  per  cent  limit,  as  it  is 
expressed,  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  appraiser's  store, 
•'to  put  the  importer  to  a  penalty."^  This  idea  runs  through 
the  entire  proceeding,  and  according  to  the  expressed  opin- 
ions of  the  appraiser,  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  ascertain- 
ment of  the  true  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  appraisement 
thereof  is  thus  coupled  with  the  consideration  whether  a 
penalty  will  be  involved ;  if  so,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  reduce  the  appraisement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  the 
advance  will  be  a  shade  under  10  per  cent.  This  tenderness 
towards  importers  —  this  disposition  of  officials  to  shield 
them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  undervaluation  —  has 
tended  to  encourage  and  establish  the  practice. 

Successful  undervaluations  have  prevailed  for  so  many 
years  that  the  belief  has  generally  obtained  that  nothing 
short  of  legislation  will  suppress  them. 

THE     SENATE     FINANCE     COMMITTEE    LOOKS     INTO     THE 

MATTER. 

Notwithstanding  the  widespread  knowledge  among  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  constantly  expanding  practice  of 
undervaluation  and  the  various  reports  made  to  Congress, 
neither  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  nor 
the  bill  drawn  by  Secretary  Folger,  nor  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary Manning  resulted  in  any  remedial  legislation,  so  that 
after  many  inquiries  had  shown  much  injury  done  to  varied 
interests  by  the  practice  possible  under  the  old  law,  permit- 
ting and  encouraging  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent,  it 
remained  on  the  statute  books  unaltered  and  unchanged  and 
so  stood  when  on  December  21,  1885,  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
which  authorized  and  directed  the  ''  Committee  on  Finance 
by  themselves  or  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  the  frauds 
and  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  customs 
revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  especially  the  subject 
of  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise."  The  commit- 
tee, it  was  provided,  should  "  report  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigation   to  the  Senate    with    recommendations  as    to    what 

1  See  also  page  139  for  testimony  of  J.  R.  Leeson  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  1896. 
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changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  customs  laws  in  order 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  importation  of  merchandise  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  customs." 

On  January  19,  1886,  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was 
enlarged  by  a  resolution  adopted  b}^  the  Senate  which  author- 
ized the  committee  ''  to  make  further  investigation  on  the 
same  subject  at  any  other  collection  port  in  the  United 
States." 

On  that  day  Senators  Allison,  of  Iowa ;  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York;  Beck,  of  Kentucky, 
and  John  R.  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  were  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  make  the  investi- 
gation. Republicans  and  Democrats,  protectionists  and 
tariff  for  revenue  advocates,  —  men  of  various  shades  of  eco- 
nomic belief,  were  there  represented.  The  term  of  Senator 
Miller  expiring  before  the  labors  of  the  committee  were  con- 
cluded, his  place  was  taken  by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont. 
The  report^  of  this  committee,  submitted  to  the  Senate 
February  16,  1888,  recommended  many  changes  in  the  law 
and  gave,  in  considerable  detail,  the  reasons  for  those  changes. 
One  change  was  a  modification  of  Section  2900  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  provide  that  "  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article 
of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by  more  than  5  per 
centum,  and  not  more  than  20  per  centum,  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  a  further 
sum  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  for 
each  1  per  centum  above  the  entered  value,"  —  almost  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  giving  the  reasons  for  this  suggested  change  the 
committee  reported,  in  part,  as  follows  :  - 

It  is  proposed  by  this  section  to  make  the  penalty  pro- 
portionate to  the  undervaluation  and  to  make  it  applicable  to 
invoices  advanced  5  per  cent  and  over  instead  of  10  per  cent 
and  over  as  under  the  present  law,  the  object  being  to  pre- 
vent the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing  so  as  to  get 

1  Senate  Report  No.  295,  Fiftieth  Congress,  First  Session. 

2  See  TariifTestimonj' Finance  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congress,  1888-'89. 
Part  IV.,  p.  2694. 
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the  invoice  through  the  appraisers  at  an  advance  of  just 
under  10  per  cent  and  thus  escape  the  statutory  penalty  of 
20  per  cent  additional  duty.  It  is  assumed  that  a  variance 
of  more  than  5  per  cent  between  the  entered  value  and  the 
actual  value  as  ascertained  by  the  appraiser  could  not  occur 
except  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  importer.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  a  variance  of  more  than  20  per  cent 
could  not  result  from  mere  negligence,  and  should  carry  with 
it  the  presumption  of  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

A       BOSTON       COMMITTEE        CONDUCTS       AN       INDEPENDENT 
INVESTIGATION. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  1882,  an  independent  investigation  was  made  by 
committees  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers held  in  Boston  January  20,  1886,  to  suggest  "for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  facts  as 
to  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise,  errors  in  classi- 
fication, and  evils  in  practical  administration  in  the  appraisal 
of  merchandise  which  can  be  established  by  testimony." 
From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Testimony  we  make 
the  appended  extracts,  which  supplement  and  support,  in 
every  particular,  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.     In  part  this  report  says  : 

The  committee  have  made  a  careful,  personal  inquiry,  as 
to  the  subject  committed  to  them,  have  conferred  with  mer- 
chants engaged  in  importation,  have  employed  agents 
specially  informed  as  to  the  administration  of  our  customs 
laws,  and  have  sought  all  available  sources  of  information. 

The  charge  of  undervaluation,  particularly  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  can  be  sufliciently  sustained  in  respect  to  silks, 
cottons,  embroideries  and  edgings,  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  some  kinds  of  pottery  and  glass  ware,  cutlery,  and 
ribbon  isinglass,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  these  articles 
are  invoiced  and  entered  at  less  than  their  true  market  value. 

Tlie  fact  of  undervaluation,  as  to  these  goods,  can  be 
established  by  the  circumstance  that  regular  dealers  in  these 
goods  have  been  largely  driven  out  of  the  importing  trade, 
because  they  can  [)urchase  them  delivered  in  New  York  at  a 
less  sum  than  they  can  import  them  direct. 

These  statements,  paiticularly  as  to  silks,  embroideries, 
and  edgings,  can   be  sustained  by  domestic  dealers  in  these 
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goods  ill  our  principal  cities,  who  can  show  that  the  prices 
paid  by  them  to  the  New  York  agents  of  foreign  houses 
sometimes  exhibit  such  an  enormous  profit  upon  the  invoiced 
value,  with  duties  added,  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to 
undervaluation. 

The  same  system  of  undervaluation  can  be  shown  in  tlie 
same  manner  in  respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
especially  those  from  Crermany^  none  of  which  are  regularly 
imported.  Jt  can  be  shown  that  woolens  purchased  in 
Germany  are  often  shipped  and  invoiced  from  France  ;  that 
French  goods  are  shipped  from  London  or  Bradford  ;  and 
English  goods  from  France,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  examined  in  tlie  appraiser's  stores  by  persons  not 
familiar  with  the  goods. 

It  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that  cutlery,  more 
particularly  goods  from  Germany.,  has  been  for  many  years 
largely  and  systematically  undervalued  upon  entry  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  that  in  some  instances  there  has  been 
an  excess  of  importation  of  these  goods  over  the  amount 
invoiced  and  entered. 

Sufficient  evidence  can  be  adduced  establishing  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  importations  into  the  port  of  New 
York  consists  of  consignments  to  agents  or  partners  of  foreign 
houses  who  ship  the  goods  ;  that  as  a  rule  these  consignees 
are  foreigners ;  and  that  tlie  system  of  consignment  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  evading  payment  of  the  proper  duty. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation,  in  considering  the  then 
existing  law  under  which  no  penalty  was  imposed  unless  the 
appraised  value  exceeded  the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or 
more,  reported,  in  part,  as  follows  :  "  This  is  a  practical 
encouragement  by  law  of  a  general  system  of  undervaluation 
within  the  range  of  10  per  cent  and  an  inducement  to 
unscrupulous  importers  to  make  their  entries  as  nearly  as 
they  regard  safe  within  the  limit."  And  in  referring  to  the 
proper  margin  to  be  allowed  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
values,  the  report  said  :  "•  This  margin  has  been  placed  by 
experts  at  5  per  cent.  It  certainly  should  not  exceed  that. 
It  may,  perhaps,  properly  be  less." 

IlEPORTS    BROUGHT    NO   CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  put  forth  to  have 
the  law  amended  so  that  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
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practise  extensively  the  proven  undervaluations  in  many 
lines  of  imported  merchandise,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  like  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  were  not  enacted  into  law,  and 
undervaluers  were  still  permitted  and  invited  to  continue 
their  rich  harvest  of  gain.  It  was  not  until  some  five  years 
after  Senator  Hoar's  resolution  was  offered  that  any  legis- 
lation looking  to  an  improvement  of  our  customs  administra- 
tion was  secured. 

THE   BOARD    OF    GENERAL   APPRAISERS   CREATED. 

When  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  providing  for  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  was  approved,  it  was  quite  generally 
believed  that  this  Board  would  be  able  greatly  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  customs  laws  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
although  some  improvement  was  noticed,  they  were  unable 
wholly  to  prevent  undervaluations,  the  wide  margin  being  an 
important  factor  in  their  non-success.  With  the  law  per- 
mitting a  10  per  cent  margin,  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  German}^  in  an  article  published  in  1893,  wrote,  con- 
cerning the  undei'valuations  as  follows  : 

Ad  valorem  duties  invite,  encourage,  and  facilitate  under- 
valuations and  false  invoicing.  .  .  .  For  fifty  years  these 
things  have  been  the  scandal  and  the  curse  of  customs  admin- 
istration. Investigation  has  followed  investigation,  under 
the  rule  of  both  political  parties,  always  uncovering  this 
fester  at  the  custom  houses.     ... 

The  public  is  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  under- 
valuation is  practised  and  the  lamentable  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  the  practice.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of 
textiles  so  imported  has  been  placed  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 
They  are  consigned  to  foreign  manufacturers'  agents  resident 
here;  and  American  merchants  are  compelled  to  buy  their 
goods  from  this  class  of  "landing  importers."  .  .  .  This 
means  that  the  goods  enter  the  country  on  undervalued 
invoices  which  destroy  all  possibility  of  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  honest  importer.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  importing  business  in  New  York  requires  to 
be  told  what  a  change  has  come  over  it  in  the  past  thirty- 
five  years ;  of  the  great  and  honorable  houses  that  have  taken 
down   their  signs  and  closed  their  doors;  and  of  the  new 
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standards,  the  different  ideals,  the  general  demoralization 
which  have  come  in  as  the  old  houses  have  gone  out.  It  is  a 
record  both  sorrowful  and  humiliating. 

SECRETARY    CARLISLE   APPOINTS    A    COMMITTEE    TO   INVES- 
TIGATE. 

While  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  were  able  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the  new  law 
so  radically  changing  the  administration  of  tariff  laws  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  whose  interests  were  affected  by  it. 

Probably  the  first'  expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  an 
organized  body  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Board  of  Trade  on  February  16,  1891,  when  the  delegates 
of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association  called  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  need  of  amendments  to  the  act,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on  Customs  of  the  Board  be 
instructed  to  consider  the  matter.  The  committee,  "  after 
careful  consideration  thi'ough  the  year,"  presented  a  report 
December  21,  1891,  in  which  it  was  said  in  reference  to  the 
law  :  "  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  framing  of  a  law  having 
such  wide-reaching  consequences,  some  errors,  both  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  should  appear  ;  it  is  rather  a  marvel  that 
the  changes  which  seem  desirable  should  be  so  few." 

Respecting  section  7,  which  provided  that  "if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall 
exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  addition  to 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  a  further 
sum  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  for 
each  1  per  centum  that  such  value  exceeds  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry,"  the  committee  reported  : 

This  provision  was  directed  against  undervaluation  and  was 
intended  to  punish  dishonest  importers.  It  does  not  in  all 
cases  accomplish  the  purpose  intended.  By  reference  to  the 
reappraisement  decisions  in  New  York  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  advance  is  seldom  more  than  10  per  cent. 

In  1893,  during  the  second  administration  of  President 
Cleveland,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  report  on  the  workings 
of  the  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  and  to  examine 
the  administration  of  the  custom  house.  Of  this  committee 
the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  the  chairman.  After  suggesting  a  number  of  clianges 
deemed  advisable,  the  committee  reported  respecting  under- 
valuations, as  follows  : 

Tinder  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a  margin  of  10 
per  cent,  within  which  he  may  incorrectly  state  the  market 
value,  subject  to  no  greater  risk,  should  his  entry  be 
advanced,  than  the  payment  of  the  regular  duty  on  the 
amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make  market 
value.  If,  however,  no  margin  is  allowed  for  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  appraising  officer  and  the  merchant, 
there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  importer  to  state  the 
market  value  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the  price 
that  he  may  himself  have  paid.^ 

In  1894,  in  discussing  the  Wilson  Bill,  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  to  the  House  as 
follows  : 

It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  there  are  lines  of  woolen  goods,  manufactured  abroad 
almost  wholly  for  the  American  market  and  sent  here  upon 
consignment,  upon  which  no  market  value  is  placed  until 
they  have  passed  our  custom  house  and  evaded  some  share 
of  their  legitimate  duty.  .  .  .  Where  specific  duties  exist 
the  home  producer  always  has  a  definite  standard  by  which 
he  can  operate  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  With  a  law 
such  as  is  now  proposed,  his  struggle  will  be  against  an 
antagonist  in  ambush,  who  has  only  to  change  his  fictitious 
invoices  to  underbid  every  effort  of  the  American  to  hold 
this  market. 

The  enormous  field  for  undervaluation  that  will  be  opened 
by  the  abolition  of  all  specific  duties  on  woolen  goods  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  importations  under  this  head 
equal  $36,987,904  in  1893,  and  ran  up  in  1890  to  $54,165,422, 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years  being  hxrger  in  amount 
than  under  any  other  tariff  schedule. 

'  See  House  Report  No.  792,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  U. 
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In  their  report  of  1895  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
wrote  concerning  undervaluations  as  follows  : 

Undervaluation  is  not  only  an  offence  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  an  offence  against  mercantile  honor.  It  not  only 
depletes  the  revenue  but  filches  away  the  business  of  the 
honest  importer  and  transfers  it  to  the  undervaluer.  Nor 
are  small  undervaluations  less  disastrous  to  honest  compet- 
ing importers  than  large  ones.  An  advantage  of  5  per  cent 
in  price  is  sufficient  to  control  the  trade  of  an  empire.  It 
follows  that  undervaluation  is  a  graver  offence  than  the 
common  one  of  evasion  of  State,  count}',  and  city  taxation, 
because  in  the  latter  case  no  question  of  the  business  of  a 
competitor  is  involved. 

HEARINGS    BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS    AND    MEANS    IN 

1896. 

Early  in  January,  1896,  extensive  hearings  were  given  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  general  subject 
of  what  amendments  should  be  made  to  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act. 

Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville,  a  general  appraiser,  in 
testifying  concerning  the  increase  of  consignments  and  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  correct  valuations  in  that  class  of 
merchandise,  said :  ^  "  The  consignment  business  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  except  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  ascertaining  correct  valuations  of  this  class  of 
merchandise."  Then  the  following  questions  were  asked  by 
Chairman  Dingley  and  answers  were  given  by  Judge  Somer- 
ville : 

Chairman.  —  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  business 
of  importations  through  consignors  is  increasing,  and  that  the 
opportunities  for  frauds  through  undervaluations  are  greater 
when  goods  are  consigned  than  when  imported  by  pur- 
chasers ? 

Judge  Somerville'.  — I  think  so. 

Chairman. — And  is  it  not  true  that  in  a  large  class  of 
these  importations,  where  there  may  be    a    question    of   the 

'  Hearings  on  Administrative  Customs  Laws  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
January,  1896,  p.  5. 
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valuations,    that    the    importations    are     through     consign- 
ments ? 

Judge  Somerville. — A  very  large  proportion  of  them  is. 

And,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Judge  Somerville  said:  "The  tendency  of  the  consignment 
business  is  very  largely  to  drive  out  the  purchasing  busi- 
ness." 

While  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Lunt,  a  general  appraiser,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  in  some  classes  of  goods  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  value  within  5  per  cent,  Mr.  George  C.  Tich- 
enor,  another  general  appraiser,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  that'  examined  the  administration  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York  by  appointment  of  Secretary  Hugh 
McCulloch,  favored  the  reduction  of  the  limit  for  undervalu- 
ation from  10  to  5  per  cent.' 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leeson,  president  of  the  Boston  Merchants' 
Association,  when  testifying  concerning  the  working  of  the 
10  per  cent  leeway  provision,  said :  '^ 

That  section  [7]  might  almost  as  well  never  have  existed, 
in  so  far  as  the  penal  provisions  go ;  they  are  practically 
inoperative.  It  is  a  fact  that  an  examiner,  when  he  is  exam- 
ining merchandise  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  a  proper  duti- 
able value,  is  largely  influenced  in  his  decision  in  regard  to 
advancing  values  by  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  penal  10 
per  cent  provision.  1  know,  from  my  own  personal  acquaint- 
ance, that  is  the  case ;  also  as  a  merchant  appraiser  under 
the  system  existing  before  the  act  of  June  10,  1890.  As  a 
merchant  appraiser,  it  always  had  its  effect  upon  me.  One 
would  naturally  hesitate  about  bringing  the  case  of  a  com- 
petitor or  friendly  opponent  in  business  to  the  line  where  a 
penalty  would  be  involved. 

That  consideration  acts  with  great  force  on  the  examiner 
and  appraiser,  and  presumably  on  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers.  They  hesitate  to  put  a  man's  goods  up  to  a 
point  involving  an  application  of  the  penalty  provision.  The 
appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  thoroughly  fearless  man, 
stated  recently  that  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  number  of 
invoices  that  he  had  advanced  which  were  returned  to  his 

1  Hearincrs  on  Administrative  Customs  Laws  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Januarj',  1896,  p.  64. 
"-md.,  p.  82. 
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office  from  the  board  just  enough  below  the  line  of  10  per 
cent  to  avoid  the  penalty.  The  local  appraiser  of  New  York, 
also  a  most  able  administrator  of  the  law,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  general  acceptance  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  waste  words  in  endeavoring  to  substan- 
tiate its  truth.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  however,  what 
step  would  be  best  to  take  under  those  conditions  to  bring 
about  a  different  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Bunn,  appointed  an  appraiser  in  August, 
1893,  was  the  only  witness  appearing  before  the  committee 
who  advocated  no  "  penalty  "  —  additional  duties — unless 
the  invoice  was  advanced  at  least  10  per  cent,  and  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion  he  stated  that  experts  will  vary  in 
judgment  of  valuations  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  asking  whether 
it  was  not  true  that  the  British  customs  laws  and  the  general 
laws  of  most  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  impose 
an  additional  duty  for  all  undervaluations  which  exceed  5 
per  cent,  Mr.  Bunn  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  true." 

(To  be  continued S) 

Note.  —  This  examination  of  the  long  struggle  to  lessen,  if  not  to  prevent,  under- 
valuation of  imported  mei'chandise  was  suggested  hy  the  concession  yielded  in  the 
German  agreement  by  the  American  Commissioners  and  urged  for  enactment  into 
law  by  the  President  in  a  special  message  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  collect  in  convenient  form  for  reference  the  salient  points  of  the 
testimony  of  expert  witnesses  on  the  prevalence  of  the  undervaluation  of  imported 
merchandise  —  much  of  that  evil  being  due,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  consignment  of 
such  merchandise  and  the  wide  margin  of  10  per  cent  allowed  by  the  law  prior  to 
1897  for  such  undervaluation. 

No  bibliography  on  the  subject  being  known  to  the  writer,  the  article  has  become 
so  lengthy,  by  reason  of  discoveries  of  unexpected  material  in  investigations  and 
reports,  that  the  allotted  space  in  the  June  Bulletin  is  sufficient  for  only  a  portion 
ol  the  article.  Therefore  an  apology  for  its  appearance  in  this  and  the  following 
number  seems  to  be  due  our  readers ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
desire  to  make  the  article  fair,  accurate,  and  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary 
material  here  collected  is  widely  scattered  and  hidden  in  volumes  seldom  examined, 
must  be  our  excuse  for  so  exhaustive  a  treatment  of  the  subject. 

If  the  results  of  our  investigation  arouse  to  activity  those  whose  interests  are 
threatened  by  the  proposed  lejrislation  and  convince  those  by  whom  such  legislation 
can  be  defeated  that  the  10  per  cent  margin  for  undervaluation  should  not  again  be 
written  in  the  law,  our  purpose  will  be  achieved.  —  Ed. 
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PEEPARATION   OF  WOOL   FOE   MARKET. 

AN  EFFORT   TO  SECURE   BETTER  METHODS   BY  COOPERATION"   BETWEEN 
WOOL   GROWERS,  WOOL   MANUFACTURERS,  AND   WOOL   BUYERS. 


A   CONFERENCE   OF  THE   THREE   INTERESTS. 


During  the  early  part  of  1907  the  writer  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  to  cooperate  with 
this  Association  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  wool  as  it  is  prepared  for  market.  His  overtures  were 
met  in  a  most  friendly  spirit,  and  tentative  plans  were  entered 
into  for  carrying  forward  the  work ;  but  before  anything  could 
be  done,  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  the  project  was  laid  aside 
temporarily.  The  suggestion,  however,  was  kept  in  mind  by 
Secretary  Walker  of  the  Wool  Growers  Association,  who,  in  his 
annual  report  for  the  meeting  of  1908,  suggested  the  desirability 
of  sending  a  small  committee  to  Boston  to  confer  with  the  officers 
and  members  of  this  Association  on  this  important  matter  — 
important  to  both  the  wool  grower  and  the  wool  manufacturer. 

In  February  a  committee  of  the  Wool  Growers  Association 
was  in  Washington  to  attend  hearings  before  congressional  com- 
mittees pertaining  to  matters  in  which  they  were  interested,  and 
there  the  writer  met  them  to  decide  upon  a  day  for  the  proposed 
conference  in  Boston.  Considerable  delay  in  fixing  upon  an 
exact  date  ensued,  owing  to  protracted  hearings  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  illness  of  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Gooding, 
President  of  the  Wool  Growers  Association,  who  was  stricken 
with  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  On  that  account  the  day  for 
the  conference  could  not  be  fixed  until  February  28,  when  Presi- 
dent Whitman  sent  out  a  number  of  invitations  to  manufacturers 
and  wool  dealers  asking  them  to  be  present  at  the  office  of  this 
Association  on  the  following  Monday,  March  2. 

Owing  to  the  very  short  notice  and  business  appointments 
previously  made,  regrets  were  received  from  a  number  of  gentle- 
men much  interested  in  the  conference  who  would  have  been 
present,  had  it  been  at  all  possible. 

As  showing  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  the  keen  inter- 
est manifested  in  it,  we  quote  the  appended  extract  from  the 
letter  of  regret  written  by  a  well-known  worsted  spinner,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  conference.     He  wrote : 
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I  now  fear  T  cannot  attend.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able 
to  show  them  (the  wool  growers)  the  things  that  wool  users 
object  to  when  buying  wool,  and  impress  upon  them  what  would 
seem  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  have  changed.  To-da}^,  I  opened 
some  Ohio  fleeces  that  are  tied  with  loose  sisal  grass  twine,  also 
heavy  cord  or  rope — enough  to  equal  from  2  to  3  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  gross  weight;  and  of  course  no  effort  to  grade  is 
done  generally  in  the  West. 

If  the  things  which  are  not  wool  could  be  eliminated,  and 
buyers  could  buy  only  wool  fit  to  use,  prices  could  be  adjusted  to 
true  value  and  with  much  satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  notice,  the  following  were  on 
hand  to  greet  the  representatives  of  the  wool  growers :  Messrs. 
William  Whitman,  President,  and  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Treasurer 
of  the  Arlington  Mills ;  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Treasurer,  Talbot 
Mills  ;  Harry  Hartley,  President,  Victoria  Mills ;  William  R.  Cord- 
ingley,  Treasurer  of  the  Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills  and  other 
mills ;  Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company ; 
Edwin  F.  Greene,  Treasurer,  Pacific  Mills ;  William  Price,  wool 
buyer  for  the  Arlington  Mills;  and  the  following  Boston  wool 
merchants :  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Avery  of  Mauger  &  Avery  ;  G. 
W.  Benedict ;  J.  Koshland  of  J.  Koshland  &  Co. ;  William  Farns- 
worth  of  Farnsvvorth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson;  Leslie  H.  Johnson  of 
Luce  &  Manning.  The  gentlemen  representing  the  growers  were 
Dr.  J.  M.,  Wilson,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  western  Vice-president  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association;  P.  G.  Johnson,  Black- 
foot,  Idaho,  and  L.  L.  Ormsbee,  Boise,  Idaho,  Mr.  Johnson 
being  the  representative  of  Idaho  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
Ormsbee  being  members  of  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association. 
Secretary  Walker  was  in  Boston  the  Saturday  previous,  having 
expected  the  conference  to  occur  on  that  day,  according  to  an 
understanding  with  his  committee ;  but  owing  to  business  engage- 
ments previously  made,  he  was  obliged  to  start  that  day  for  the 
West.  As  before  stated.  President  Gooding,  who  had  expected 
to  be  present,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  leaving  Washington. 

The  meeting  Avas  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.  by  President  Whit- 
man, who  read  the  notice  of  the  call  for  the  conference  —  a  letter 
inviting  gentlemen  to  be  present,  which  was  as  follows  : 

February  28,  1908. 
Dear   Sir:   A  telegram  has  just  been  received   informing   me   that  the 
President,   Vice-president,  and    Secretary  of  the    National    Wool    Growers 
Association  will  be  in  Boston  on  Monday  next,  and  they  have  asked  to  have 
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a  conference  with  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  on  that 
date  in  reference  to  the  putting  up  of  wool  for  tlie  market.  I  have  therefore 
arranged  for  such  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  No.  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Cor.  Essex  St.,  Boston, 
Room  No.  36,  on  Monday  next,  March  2nd,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

As  the  matter  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  wool  manufacturing 
industry,  I  have  asked  several  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  wool  trade,  as  well 
as  in  the  wool  manufacture,  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  You  are  hereby 
invited,  and  I  hope  may  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  overtures  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  made  to  our  Association,  and 
it  affords  hope  that  the  meeting  may  be  useful.  If  you  wish  to  bring  your 
Avool  buyer  with  you,  please  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Signed         William  Whitman, 

President,  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Whitman 
said : 

The  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  having  wool  come  to  the  market  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  it  has  been  coming  for  a  number  of  years.  A  former  presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  of  Philadel- 
phia, went  into  the  whole  subject  fully  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  had  several  meet- 
ings in  reference  to  the  matter,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has 
ever  resulted. 

These  gentlemen,  representative  men  in  the  different  wool- 
growers'  associations,  have  come  here  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say ;  afterwards  it  will  be  a  good  plan 
to  mingle  with  each  other  and  show  these  gentlemen  what  is 
sent  to  this  market,  as  well  as  to  other  markets  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  bales  of  wool. 

Mr.  Whitman  then  introduced  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Idaho,  who  said 
in  part : 

In  attempting  to  address  you  on  subjects  that  vitally  concern 
us  and  you  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  conditions  as  they  are 
in  our  western  country,  particularly  those  of  the  ranges.  The 
forest  reserves  of  tiie  United  States  to-day  occupy  almost  the 
entire  range  of  the  sheep  that  are  raised  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  Idaho,  for  example,  we  have  37  per  cent  of  tlie 
State,  or  something  to  exceed  18,000,000  acres,  in  a  reserve  that 
is  governed  by  the  Bureau  in  Washington,  and  with  which  we 
have  had  considerable  difficulty,  because  conclusions  are  reached 
from  theories  by  men  who  have  had  little  or  no  actual  practice. 
Take,  for  example,  the  estimate  of  the  forage  supply  as  it  is 
made,  based  on  the  reports  of  men  who  are  working  for  $70  per 
month.     It  is  sent  by  the  various  foresters  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issues  what  are  termed  "  Letters  of  Authorization  "  for  the  next 
season,  but  the  forage  has  not  even  been  produced  or  grown. 
Climatic  conditions  are  lost  sight  of.  The  entire  thing  is 
evolved  from  theory  alone.  Under  this  process  the  State  of 
Idaho  has  lost  1,300,000  sheep  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
during  tl)e  last  two  years,  a  million  sheep,  and  seven  and  one- 
half  million  pounds  of  wool;  and  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  wool  manufacturer,  purchaser,  and  grower,  the  East  also 
has  been  a  loser. 

Under  the  theory  that  tliere  is  only  forage  for  1,300,000  fewer 
sheep  than  we  had  tliree  years  ago,  we  are,  according  to  our 
judgment,  just  that  much  worse  off ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  the 
same  acres  are  there,  the  same  range ;  and  before  the  supervision 
took  place  there  was  produced  a  class  of  wool  just  as  good  as  we 
now  have,  and  as  much  wool  per  sheep ;  a  class  of  meat  equally 
as  good  and  as  valuable,  and  the  range  was  in  just  as  good 
condition,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  better. 

Stockmen,  from  the  laws  of  preservation,  are  better  off  when 
able  to  move  their  stock  around  than  they  are  when  boundaries 
are  set  for  them  by  men  who  are  not  competent.  A  man  who 
works  for  $70  per  month,  whose  word  is  taken  for  this  would  be 
worth  $700  if  he  knew  the  situation.  We  have  produced  that 
much  less  wool  because  we  cannot  get  the  opportunity  to  produce 
it.  We  could  just  as  well  ship  10,000,000  pounds  more,  as  to 
ship  that  which  we  do. 

We  do  not  want  the  honest  wool  grower  of  the  West  blamed 
for  the  thoughtless  actions  of  a  few  men  who  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  their  lack  of  discretion,  not  to  say 
their  lack  of  honesty.  It  has  become  a  habit  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  with  certain  men,  who  are  really  not  dishonest,  when 
about  to  finish  shearing,  to  throw  into  the  bags,  overalls,  shears, 
or  anything  that  may  be  handy.  Labor,  sheep-shearing  labor 
particularly,  has  been  so  phenomenally  high,  that  we  pay  more 
and  get  less  tlian  ever  before  in  the  history  of  wool  production. 
The  shearer  races  with  his  neighbor,  and  clips  the  fleeces  off,  and 
unless  they  are  taken  at  once  and  tied  up,  they  go  into  the 
corner.  I  would  suggest  that  if  enough  protests  come  from  the 
manufacturer  and  the  purchaser,  this  practice  can  be  stopped, 
in  this  way,  —  if  there  be  no  other  means  at  hand,  —  by  putting 
into  the  contract  that  the  wool  must  be  honestly  packed  and  well 
tied  in  single  fleeces.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  grower,  who  is 
desirous  of  being  honest  in  this  matter,  will  not  refuse  to 
guarantee,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power  to  make  it  so,  that  such  is 
the  condition  of  his  clip. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  make  is  to  offer  a  prize  to  some 
scientist  to  discover  a  marking  ink  that  will  remain  intact  vipon 
the  sheep  and  serve  to  identify  it,  bat  which,  during  the  scouring 
process,  will  be  dissolved. 
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Mr.  Johnson  then  showed  how  much  trouble  was  caused 
flockmasters  by  the  washing  off  of  the  marks  ;  how  essential  and 
important  to  the  rightful  owner  of  the  sheep  it  is  to  have  them 
branded  or  marked  so  that  they  can  be  identified  as  the  statutes 
require.  He  recognized  the  desirability  of  securing  a""marking 
fluid  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sheep  men  ;  that 
will  not  wash  off  Avith  the  rains  to  which  the  sheep  must  be 
exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  demand  of  the  wool 
manufacturer —  that  it  will  not  injure  the  wool  for  his  purposes. 

Mr,  Whitman  next  introduced  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
Vice-presidents  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  who 
said  in  part  : 

My  own  annual  clip  since  1892  has  been  from  150,000  to 
350,000  pounds.  We  have  done  our  own  weighing  and  our  own 
billing,  and  we  have  never  had  a  claim  for  underweight,  except 
once,  and  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  scales  at  that 
time.     We  have  sold  wool  to  only  four  houses  since  1892. 

The  western  men  are  not  opposed  to  forest  reserves,  as  you  can 
see  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association.  They  believe  there  should  be 
reserves  at  the  fountain-heads  of  streams  to  prevent  extraordinary 
floods,  and  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  shade,  but  what  they 
object  to  is  that  lands  not  forested  are  included  in  the  reserves  ; 
and  you  can  be  taken  miles  and  miles  through  the  forest  reserves 
of  the  United  States  and  not  find  wood  enough  to  boil  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

Another  thing  that  we  object  to  is  the  method  by  which  these 
reserves  are  carried  on  and  operated.  They  are  absolutely  in  the 
hands  and  power  of  one  man,  and  that  man  to-day  on  three 
forest  reserves  last  year  sold  1,700,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
although  they  tell  you  they  are  conserving  the  timber.  There  is 
another  condition.  You  are  granted  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  payment  of  a  certain  amount,  then  you  do  something, 
and  your  accuser,  prosecutor,  jury,  and  judge  are  one.  You  are 
fined  ^25 —  .$50  —  $100,  and  you  must  pay  the  fine  or  you  will 
lose  the  privileges. 

They  say  the  ranges  are  being  destroyed.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to-day  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years  ;  the  sheep  have  more  than  doubled,  —  and  horses 
have  increased  11  per  cent.  Wyoming  is  carrying  more  stock 
to-day  by  50  per  cent  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  One-fifth  of  the 
grazing  area  of  Wyoming  is  taken  up  in  forest  reserves  which  do 
not  furnish  one-twentieth  part  what  they  used  to  furnish.  The 
forest  reserve  grazing  is  the  best  grazing  in  the  West.  The 
western  development  of  the  present  time  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  the  development  of  the  future  will  be.     When  they 
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talk  of  the  immense  herds  ruining  the  smaller  settlers  they  are 
talking  of  a  condition  that  does  not  exist.  It  existed  perhaps 
twenty  years  ago.  Migratory  bands  of  sheep  have  passed  out  of 
existence. 

There  will  be  no  land  legislation  this  year  in  regard  to  the 
ranges.  Some  men  are  beginning  to  weaken.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  United  States  with  Avisdoni  enough  and  knowledge 
enough  of  conditions  to  frame  a  law  in  regard  to  the  public  lands 
that  would  not  do  irreparable  damage  and  stop  development.  A 
law  that  would  suit  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  River  would  ruin 
the  north  side.  A  law  that  would  help  one  would  not  help  the 
other. 

Mr.  Ormsbee  was  then  called  on,  but,  as   he  wished  to  hear 
from  the  manufacturers,  made  no  remarks. 
Mr.  Whitman  then  said  : 

I  would  suggest  that  the  literature  on  the  subject  be  left  with 
the  Secretary  of  this  Association  so  that  the  matter  may  be 
taken  up  with  a  view  to  possible  action  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Wilson  says  that  there  is  no  danger  of  legislation  in  the  imme- 
diate future ;  therefore  any  assistance  that  might  be  wanted 
from  this  Association  would  be  wanted  at  a  later  date,  when  the 
case  may  come  up  again.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  your 
coming  here,  if  not  the  principal  object,  was  to  confer  with  those 
who  deal  in  and  use  the  wool,  to  see  what  troubles  exist  and 
whether  it  may  be  possible  to  remedy  them.  Movements  in  this 
direction  are  going  on  all  over  the  world.  Complaints  are  made 
about  the  manner  in  which  wools  are  put  up  in  Great  Britain 
and  Australia.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  into  any 
general  discussion  at  this  point.  The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  see  what  the  defects  are,  and  whether,  in  our  common  inter- 
est, better  methods  can  be  adopted.  Then  let  us  see  if,  by  a 
united  effort,  the  defects  cannot  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Whitman  then  declared  an  intermission  of  thirty  minutes 
to  examine  the  samples  of  avooI  brought  to  illustrate  defective 
methods  of  preparation. 

After  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  Mr.  McPherson 
read  the  following  synopsis  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Francis 
Willey,  who  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Wool 
Buyers'  Association,  recently  held  in  Bradford,  England  : 

"In  urging  the  English  wool  growers  to  put  their  clip  up  in 
better  shape,  Mr.  Willey  said  at  their  last  meeting  he  mentioned 
some  districts  which  were  much  at  fault  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  brought  their  produce  to  the  market,  and  he  had 
been  pleased  to  note  a  very  marked  improvement   in  wool  from 
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these  districts.  At  tlieir  last  meeting  he  also  pointed  out  that 
their  best  customer  for  home-grown  wool  was  America,  and 
explained  that  because  of  the  duty  which  America  had  to  pay 
for  all  wools  to  be  imi)orted  into  that  country  they  could  buy 
only  the  best  classes  and  lightest  conditioned.  Just  in  proportion 
as  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  get-up  of  liome-grown  wools, 
so  would  the  demand  for  the  United  States  increase.  They 
would  also  be  able  to  pay  a  better  price  for  the  article,  for  it 
was  obvious  that  tliey  could  not  afford  to  pay  six  pence  per  pound 
duty  on  dirt,  straw,  and  grease.  If  they  could  send  home-grown 
wool  to  the  American  market  in  the  best  fashion,  there  would 
be  an  increasing  demand  and  much  better  prices,  and  the  logical 
conclusion  was  that  the  farmers  would  benetit  in  the  long  run." 

The  lesson  therefore  is,  Mr.  McPherson  said,  that  if  domestic 
wool  growers  are  to  compete  with  English  wool  growers  they 
must  keep  in  line  with  their  improvements.  The  American 
manufacturer  must  have  his  wools  in  the  best  condition  possible 
in  order  to  make  the  best  cloth  for  his  customers. 

Complaints  about  the  way  their  raw  material  comes  to  them 
is  made  not  by  the  wool  manufacturers  alone,  for  the  American 
cotton  manufacturers,  along  with  the  British  and  other  European 
users  of  our  domestic  staple,  are  loud  and  persistent  in  their 
complaints  of  the  way  cotton  is  prepared  in  the  United  States 
for  market.  Comparison  with  Egyptian  cotton  packing  is  as  much 
to  our  disadvantage  as  is  a  comparison  between  the  way  in  which 
Australasian  wool  and  American  wool  is  prepared  for  market. 
The  American  wool  manufacturer  feels  that  he  has  a  real  griev- 
ance in  his  complaint  about  extraneous  matter  in  domestic  wool. 
We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the 
reform  desired.  By  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  wool 
growers,  wool  dealers,  and  wool  manufacturers,  we  hope,  if  we 
cannot  completely  remove  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  to  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum,  at  least. 

Mr.  Fletcher  moved  the  adoption  of  the  appended  resolutions, 
the  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Koshland, 

Resolutions. 

Whereas,  For  many  years  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  wool  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  of  the  way  in  which  the  domestic  wool  clip  is 
prepared  for  market ;  and 

Whereas,  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  clips  of  all  countries  com- 
peting with  the  wools  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  wool  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers 
present  at  the  conference  between  representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  officers  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion held  in  Boston,  March  2,  1908,  that  if  the  wool  growers  of  this  country 
will  improve  the  condition  of  the  clip  as  it  comes  to  market  such  improve- 
ment will  nut  only  benefit  the  buyer  and  the  domestic  wool  manufacturer, 
but  also  greatly  increase  the  return  received  by  the  wool  grower  for  his 
product;  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  this  conference  heartily  endorses  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  two  associations  to  impress  upon  the  wool  growers  of 
the  United  States  the  importance  of  improving  the  condition  of  thnir  clip  for 
market,  by  omitting  from  the  fleeces  all  extraneous  matter  and  by  using 
suitable  twine  for  tying. 

In  discussing  the  resolutions  Mr.  Whitman  said: 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  for  a  great  many 
years,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  thei-e  has  never  been  what  I  would 
call  a  real  vigorous  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  things, 
owing,  perhaps,  more  largel}''  to  agricultural  conditions  inde- 
pendent of  sheep  growing.  The  wool  coming  from  the  Middle 
States  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever  before.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  wools  of  the  Territories  contain  anything  like  the 
proportion  of  foreign  matter  that  the  wools  of  the  Middle  States 
contain.  In  fact,  these  wools  are  coming  in  such  bad  condition 
that  they  cannot  be  used  for  many  purposes.  It  has  come  to  a 
point  where  all  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  carbonize  the 
wool  in  order  to  take  out  the  vegetable  matter,  and  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be,  and  so  far  as  I  have  any  influence,  I  will  see 
that  there  is  a  vigorous  effort  made  to  have  wool  put  up  in  as 
good  shape  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  particularly  as  to  freedom 
from  vegetable  matter.  Some  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
in  the  preparation  of  wool  have  been  explained  by  the  gentlemen 
while  we  were  not  in  session.  An  undue  amount  of  heavy  twine 
or  rope,  and  the  use  of  twine  made  from  sisal  grass,  are  the 
worst.  There  are  similar  difficulties  in  the  cotton  trade.  Take 
cotton  yarn  as  an  illustration.  It  is  piit  up  in  a  certain  form  — 
cops  are  wrapped  in  paper  —  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  users 
2  per  cent  was  allowed  to  cover  the  weight  of  cops  and  the 
paper  used  to  wrap  them,  for  they  object  to  paying  the  price  of 
yarn  for  paper  and  cops,  as  we  object  to  paying  the  price  of  wool 
for  heavy  twine,  sisal  grass,  and  other  vegetable  matter.  If  this 
were  the  only  element  it  would  not  be  so  serious,  but  when  that 
stuff  gets  into  a  fleece  of  wool  you  cannot  get  it  out.  It  has  been 
stated  to  me,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  many  men  will  not 
have  at  any  price  wool  that  has  sisal  grass  in  it. 

Since  1866  this  Association  has  held  the  closest  relations  with 
the  National  "Wool  Growers  Association.  Tlirough  the  influence 
of  the  men  who  led  the  wool  manufacturing  interests  of  Xew 
England  forty  or  more  years  ago,  a  working  agreement  was  made 
with  some  representative  wool  growers ;  and  although  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  tariff  rates,  from  time  to  time, 
when  legislation  was  pending,  there  has  never  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  our 
organizations. 

Wool  growers  have  united  with  us  in  the  belief  that  there 
ought  to  be  built  up  in  our  own  country  a  great  wool  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  of  our  country 
should  be  enabled  to  depend  upon  our  supply.     The  fundamental 
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principles  have  ever  been  maintained.  We  may  differ  as  to 
rates  but  we  have  secured  harmony  by  saying  to  the  Congress, 
"Gentlemen,  you  fix  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  wool.  We  shall 
neither  advocate  a  lower  nor  a  higher  rate,  but  whatever  duty 
shall  be  considered  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wool- 
growing  interest  in  this  country,  we  will  gladly  give  our  assent 
to,  and  you  must  give  us  a  compensatory  duty  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  branch  of  the  industry."  Anything  that  is  done  in 
the  future  ought  to  be  done  for  our  mutual  advantage. 

Dr.  Wilson.  — The  reason  we  did  not  mention  the  tariff  propo- 
sition was  because  it  will  not  come  up  for  another  season.  With 
regard  to  wool,  we  want  a  certain  tariff  on  it  that  will  give  us  a 
fair  chance.  We  are  willing  to  have  this  tariff  added  to  the 
manufacturer's  tariff. 

If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  subject  that  is  having  the  most 
attention  in  the  civilized  Avorld,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
you  would  say  tuberculosis  or  consumption.  I  have  been  looking 
up  the  statistics  of  the  post-mortem  inspection  of  meat  animals, 
and  I  find  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment that  sheep  are  more  exempt  from  tuberculosis  than  cattle 
or  hogs,  and  that  mutton,  therefore,  is  the  safest  and  most  healthful 
meat  for  people  to  eat. 

President  Whitman.  —  Dr.  Hayes  did  more  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry than  any  other  man  that  has  lived  in  this  country. 

Dr.  WiLSOX.  —  If  the  President  of  this  Association  would 
take  up  the  matters  with  the  President  of  the  Wool  Growers 
Association  and  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate  plans  for 
cooperation  it  would  make  a  practical  way  to  get  a  start,  at  least. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  after  which 
adjournment  followed. 


I 


The  day  after  the  conference  Mr,  Pranklin  W.  Hobbs  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  Union  Club  in  honor  of  the  visiting  representa- 
tives of  the  Wool  Growers  Association,  to  which  were  invited  a 
few  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  conference  on  the 
preceding  day.  Among  those  present  besides  the  host  and  vis- 
itors, were  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Brown  of  Brown  &  Adams,  Mr.  Wm. 
Parnsworth  of  Parnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  Mr.  Andrew 
Adie  of  the  Moore  Spinning  Company,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Greene, 
Treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  In  an  informal  manner, 
not  possible  on  the  previous  day,  the  complaints  made  by  the 
wool  manufacturers  concerning  the  domestic  clip  and  its  prepara- 
tion for  market  were  carefully  stated,  and  the  difficulties  under 
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which  the  wool  grower  in  the  far  West  labors,  the  methods  of 
buying  wool,  and  suggested  remedies  for  the  various  troubles 
were  candidly  discussed.  Owing  to  the  informal,  conversational 
method  of  discussion,  no  shorthand  report  could  be  made,  and 
the  appended  synopsis  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  preserve  any 
record  of  the  hour's  exchange  of  views. 

It  was  suggested  that  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
shearing,  so  that  greater  evenness  may  be  secured  in  the  length 
of  the  staple.  Kever  should  there  be  two  lengths  of  wool  in  the 
same  fleece,  clothing  and  combing  wool,  as  is  often  the  case,  due 
to  the  shearer's  carelessness  or  incompetency.  At  the  present 
time  when  cream  white  goods  are  in  great  demand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  satisfactory  piece  of  such  goods  out  of  domestic 
wool  because  of  the  way  in  which  black,  gra}',  and  buck  fleeces 
are  mixed  in  packing,  and  the  manufacturer  is  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  resort  to  Australian  fleeces. 

The  black  sheep  in  the  bands,  it  was  explained,  are  kept 
because  they  are  very  helpful  to  the  shepherd.  These  sheep  are 
comparatively  few,  and  can  be  counted  easily,  so  that  if  they  are 
all  present  at  a  given  time,  the  shepherd  feels  reasonably  sure 
that  his  band  is  intact  and  that  there  are  no  wanderers  or  estrays. 
Although  they  perform  this  useful  service  to  the  shepherd,  their 
wool,  when  mixed  with  the  white,  is  a  positive  detriment  to  the 
clip.  Yet  the  black  wool  when  kept  by  itself  is  in  demand  and 
brings  good  prices.  In  fact,  to  comply  with  ecclesiastical  require- 
ments, certain  cloths  used  for  religious  purposes  must  be  made 
from  undyed  black  wool,  and  for  such  purposes,  black  wool  is 
always  in  request,  limited  though  the  demand  may  be.  By  keep- 
ing the  black  fleeces  by  themselves,  the  wool-grower  will  secure 
better  prices  for  his  white  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  the  black 
wool  will  fetch  prices  equal  to  those  paid  for  the  mixed  clip. 
Objection  is  not  made  to  black  or  gray  wools  in  themselves.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  white 
wool  that  the  manufacturer  objects,  because  the  mixture  prevents 
him  from  securing  the  results  he  desires  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  customers.  The  growers  were  urged,  therefore,  to  separate 
their  fleeces,  and  scrupulously  to  exclude  all  tags  and  locks  from 
them,  although  skirting,  as  done  in  Australasia,  is  not  insisted 
upon  or  expected.     Two  fleeces  ought  never  to  be  tied  together. 

Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  wool  was  too  often  allowed 
to  get  wet,  and  instances  were  cited  where,  after  a  drenching,  the 
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wool  heated,  and  became  rotten  and  unfit  for  use,  causing  heavy- 
losses  to  the  purchasers.  In  answer  to  this  complaint  it  was 
said  to  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  having  the  wool  caught  in 
the  rains  which  frequently  fall  about  the  time  shearing  is  in 
progress,  shearing  being  done  "in  the  open"  or  in  temporary 
sheds. 

Wagons,  which  often  carry  the  wool  fifty  miles  or  more  to  a 
railroad  station,  ought  to  be  so  packed  as  to  shed  most  of  the 
rain,  and  the  wool,  when  it  arrives  at  the  railroad  station,  ought 
to  be  protected  by  careful  piling  or  by  sufficient  covering  to  save 
it  from  becoming  soaked  with  water.  Mr.  Ormsbee,  it  appeared, 
has  erected  sheds  at  his  shipping  station,  at  no  little  cost,  to  care 
for  his  own  clip,  which  is  of  considerable  size ;  but  unless  the 
clip  is  large  enough  to  justify  such  expenditure,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  a  man  with  an  average  clip  to  provide  himself  with 
such  accommodations. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  one  of  the  large  owners  of  sheep  in  his 
locality,  and  who  has  bought  much  wool  for  eastern  houses, 
urged  that  contracts  should  be  signed,  and  written  guarantees 
given  that  the  wool  is  in  good  condition,  free  from  tags,  extra- 
neous matter,  and  excess  of  twine,  so  that  responsibility  may  not 
cease  the  moment  the  wool  is  loaded,  and  the  car  doors  closed 
and  sealed.  But,  it  was  queried,  what  would  such  a  contract  and 
such  a  personal  guaranty  be  worth?  If  the  wool  should  not 
prove  to  be  as  represented,  would  not  the  buyer  have  to  resort  to 
a  law  suit  to  enforce  his  rights  ?  and  law  suits,  many  know  from 
experience,   are  expensive  and  annoying. 

In  discussing  the  proper  kind  of  twine  to  use  in  tying  the 
fleeces,  it  was  suggested  by  the  wool  growers  that  a  twine  of 
reasonable  thickness  should  be  recommended,  because  the  shearers, 
whose  hands  are  made  tender  by  the  oil  in  the  wool  and  the  heat 
of  the  animals'  bodies,  complain  that  the  slender,  hard  twisted 
twine  used  in  Australia  cuts  their  hands.  Why  such  twine 
is  satisfactory  in  Australia  and  unsatisfactory  here  was  not 
explained. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  wool  grower  is  honest  and 
wishes  to  get  for  his  clip  no  more  than  the  sum  to  which 'he 
believes  he  is  fairly  entitled. 

When  overalls,  shears,  tags,  cow-bells,  and  even  stones  of  con- 
siderable weight  are  placed  in  the  bags  with  the  fleeces,  it  is 
often  done  in  a  spirit  of  fun  by  those  at  the  shearing  shed,  who 
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do  it  in  a  thoughtless  way  without  any  intention  of  committing  a 
wrong.  The  most  efficacious  way  to  stop  such  practices,  it  was 
suggested,  is  to  let  them  be  known.  An  example  was  given  of 
the  power  of  publicity  to  cause  a  wrong  to  be  corrected  and 
atoned  for.  In  a  certain  section  of  a  western  wool-raising  State 
a  purchase  was  made  of  a  band  of  sheep,  but  before  delivery,  the 
owner  "topped"  the  band,  and  substituted  inferior  sheep  for 
those  removed.  When  news  of  this  action  was  spread  about  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  was  speedily  realized  what  such  action  by 
one  dishonest  man  meant  to  the  entire  district.  The  honest  men 
understood  that  if  such  practices  were  tolerated,  dealers  and 
purchasers  would  soon  refuse  to  go  into  the  section  at  all.  So 
much  pressure  was  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender 
by  his  own  neighbors  that  he  felt  constrained  to  make  good  to 
the  purchaser  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  seller's  dishonesty. 

It  was  urged  that  if  buyers  would  only  refrain  from  com- 
peting for  the  wool  of  men  who  resort  to  dishonest  measures, 
such  practices  would  soon  be  stopped.  No  man  would  or  could 
be  comfortable  if  he  knew  that  his  neighbors  were  aware  of  his 
dishonest  practices. 

In  explanation  of  seeming  carelessness  at  shearing  time,  it  was 
stated  that  in  the  far  West  there  is  always  a  great  rush  to  get 
each  band  of  sheep  out  of  the  way  as  speedily  as  possible,  often 
three  bands  being  in  the  corrals  at  the  same  time  waiting  for  the 
shearers.  As  a  rule,  the  arrangement  is  to  shear  a  certain  num- 
ber each  day,  and  as  soon  as  shorn,  they  must  make  way  for  the 
bands  expected  to  supply  work  for  the  following  day.  It  was 
also  explained  in  extenuation,  that  within  recent  years  labor 
conditions  have  been  unsatisfactory;  the  shearers,  of  whom  the 
employers  hardly  dared  to  make  requests,  were  extremely  inde- 
pendent, and  if  offended  in  the  slightest,  frequently  threw  down 
their  tools,  and  threatened  to  walk  out  of  the  shed.  Distant  fifty 
miles  or  more,  perhaps,  from  even  a  small  center  of  population, 
and  feeling  his  inability  to  secure  competent  successors,  if  the 
offended  should  depart,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  overlook  many 
things  which  he  disapproved ;  but  situated  as  he  was,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  difficulty  of  telling  that  a  band  of  sheep  has  been  "topped," 
is  slight  when  compared  with  the  task  of  discovering  that  the 
wool  of  any  particular  grower — where  the  clips  are  not  marked 
or  kept  separate  —  has  been  dishonestly  weighted  or  improperly 
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tied  with  a  superabundance  of  twine,  unless,  as  suggested,  the 
bales  should  be  so  marked  that  they  could  be  traced,  and  the 
offender  apprehended.  This  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  men 
putting  up  their  wools  in  good  condition,  and  Avould  deter  the 
careless  or  dishonest  from  attempting  to  commit  a  wrong  against 
the  buyer,  when  preparing  their  clips  for  market. 

It  was  argued,  with  some  degree  of  force,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  sufficient  distinction  in  price  has  been  shown  between 
wool  well  prepared  for  market  and  wool  to  which  objection  is 
made. 

A  man  with  a  well  prepared  clip  —  knowing  that  his  neighbor, 
who  has  made  no  effort  to  get  his  clip  up  in  approved  fashion, 
will  get  the  same  price  offered  him  —  receives  nothing  to  compen- 
sate him  for  his  extra  labor  and  expense.  It  was  urged  that  a 
difference  in  price  should  be  made  to  recompense  the  grower  for 
the  increased  expense  and  work  involved,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  make  the  required  effort.  In  brief,  there  should  be  some 
inducement  in  sight,  and  that  inducement  should  be  a  greater 
financial  return  for  the  clip. 

It  was  concluded  that  much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  buyers,  many  of  whom  are  insufficiently 
trained  for  their  very  important  and  delicate  tasks.  Not  infre- 
quently they  show  too  much  anxiety  to  purchase,  and  too  little 
judgment  and  discretion  in  their  purchases.  One  case  was  cited 
of  a  buyer  who,  when  his  purchase  was  received  in  Boston,  was 
told  by  his  employer  that  he  could  have  the  wool  at  two  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  price  paid,  although  there  had  been  no  drop  in 
the  market  in  the  meantime.  Not  infrequently  wool  is  purchased 
by  telephone,  the  sheep  not  being  seen,  or  the  wool  examined  by 
the  buyer.  With  such  methods  pursued  by  the  wool  buyers  it  is 
not  surprising  that  mistakes  have  been  made  by  them,  and  bad 
practices  have  developed  among  the  wool  growers.  Buying  on 
commission  was  also  condemned,  chiefly  because  the  buyer,  with 
an  eye  single  to  his  reward  —  his  commission  —  quickly  yields  to 
the  seller's  demands  when  there  happens  to  be  a  small  difference 
between  the  price  asked  and  bid. 

Whatever  advantages  the  grower  with  a  poorly  prepared  clip 
has  enjoyed  heretofore,  this  year  and  next  year,  especially,  it 
was  agreed,  wool  will  be  examined  and  scrutinized  much  more 
closely  ;  and  while  the  carelessly  packed  wools  were  easily  sold 
when  the  raw  material  was  in  great  demand,  now  that  there  is  a 
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marked,  decrease  in  manufacturing  activity  tlie  careless  and  dis- 
honest man  will  be  the  one  to  suffer  first  and  most.  The  man 
with  a  reputation  for  putting  up  his  wool  honestly  and  in  good 
condition  Avill  be  sought  by  the  buyers,  and  he  will  get  to})  prices 
for  his  product. 

A  short  time  after  this  conference  the  appended  letter  of 
instruction  was  sent  to  their  representatives  throughout  the 
country  by  many  Boston  wool  dealers  : 

Boston,  March  19,  1908. 

There  has  been  such  an  increase  in  the  use  of  sisal  or  binder  twine  by  the 
farmers  in  tying  their  wool  that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  it.  The 
loose  fil)er  from  the  twine  clings  to  the  wool  through  all  the  processes  of 
manufacture  and  causes  imperfect  goods  with  loss  in  consequence.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  remove  the  binder  twine,  the  damage  has  been  done  and  wool 
should  not  be  received  that  has  been  tied  in  this  way.  Our  agents  have  been 
instructed  to  refuse  it. 

Another  abuse  is  the  excessive  use  of  twine.  Two  moderate  sized  strings 
each  way  are  enougli  for  any  fleece.  In  some  sections  farmers  have  lately 
been  buying  a  very  heavy  coarse  twine  which  is  practically  rope  and  have 
been  trying  to  make  money  by  the  amount  put  on  the  fleece.  Wool  from 
Australia  and  South  America,  when  tied  at  all,  is  bound  with  one  strand  of 
small  twine  each  way.  Our  domestic  fleeces  done  up  with  yards  of  rope  or 
binder  twine  suffer  in  competition.  So  serious  is  this  matter  that  all  manu- 
facturers complain  of  it  and  several  refuse  to  use  domestic  fleeces. 

To  insist  on  reform  in  these  matters  is  no  hardship  to  the  grower.  The 
use  of  binder  twine  is  simply  carelessness  on  his  part.  The  loading  on  of 
string  is  a  crime  that  the  trade  is  practically  responsible  for.  If  these 
matters  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  we  feel  sure  he  will  help 
correct  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  business  during  the  recent  years 
of  prosperity.  Please  forward  this  circular  to  the  editor  of  your  local  paper, 
and  ask  him  to  put  the  matter  in  his  paper ;  also  interest  the  officers  of  the 
granges  and  get  to  avork  yourself. 

It  is  our  belief  that  manufacturers  will  insist  on  rejecting  wool  tied  with 
binder  twine  or  which  is  dishonestly  bound  with  an  abnormal  amount  of 
regular  string,  and  that  these  rejections  will  result  in  heavy  losses  to  the 
handlers  of  fleeces.  You  can  save  much  of  this  loss  by  giving  this  matter 
strict  attention. 

Along  with  such  instructions  a  statement  of  the  complaints 
made  by  manufacturers,  together  with  an  agreement,  numerously 
signed  by  the  wool  trade  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
important  centers,  was  issued  and  inserted  in  many  local  papers, 
publications  devoted  to  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  and  farm 
journals  generally.  The  statement  and  agreement  was  as 
follows  : 

For  many  years  past  the  wool  merchants  of  the  United  States 
have  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  induce  the  wool  growers  to 
improve  their  methods  in  preparing  wool  for  market.  One  of 
the  principal  abuses  is  the  tying  up  of  fleeces  with  sisal  twine, 
or  so-called  binder  twine.     The  loose  fiber  from  the  twine  clings 
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to  the  wool  through  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  causes 
imperfect  goods  with  consequent  loss. 

We  believe  if  this  serious  matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
-growers  they  will  cooperate  with  the  dealers  and  discontinue  the 
practice  of  tying  their  wool  with  such  twine  as  described,  thereby 
putting  American  wools  in  closer  competition  with  those  of  for- 
eign countries. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  at  once  notify  all  our 
correspondents  and  buyers  in  the  fleece  wool  section  that  we  shall 
not  accept  as  merchantable  wool  tied  with  sisal  twine  nor  wool 
that  is  tied  with  an  undue  amount  of  string  : 

Boston,  —  Jeremiah  Williams  &  Co.,  Luce  &  Manning,  Brown 
&  Adams,  Cordingley,  Barrett  &  Co.,  Dewey,  Gould  &  Co.,  Farns- 
worth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  Hobbs,  Taft  &  Co.,  Patterson  &  Co., 
R.  D.  Smith  &  Son,  Rosenthal  Brothers,  Wendell  P.  Yerrington, 
Williams  &  Smith,  John  G.  Wright,  Crimmings  &  Peirce,  Dupee 
&  Meadows,  Hallowell,  Jones  &  Donald,  Goodhue,  Studley  & 
Emery,  D.  I.  Baker  &  Co.,  J.  Koshland  &  Co.,  Hecht,  Liebmann 
&  Co.,  0.  N.  Purdy  &  Co.,  Eisemann  Bros.,  W.  S.  Henry,  Jr.,  & 
Co.,  Mauger  &  Avery,  Parson  Bros.,  Salter  Bros.  &  Co.  Philadel- 
phia,—  Chas.  F.Cross  &  Co.,  Coates  Bros.,  Justice,  Bateman  & 
Co.,  Bullock  Brothers,  Henderson  &  Co.,  Fred  Wolstenholme, 
Wm.  Anderson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Lewis  &  Grove,  Chas.  J.  Webb  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Woolston  &  Moore,  John  A.  Leslie  &  Co.,  Bradford  Smith  & 
Co.,  C.  Shillard  Smith  &  Co.,  Stone  &  Christie,  Jennings  &  Stans- 
field,  L  Reifsnyder  Son  &  Co.,  Chas.  0.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Wm. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coffin  &  Son.  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  —  Hork- 
heimer  Brothers.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  —  J.  S.  McConnell  Com- 
pany. Detroit,  Mich.,  —  Traugott,  Schmidt  &  Sons.  Troy,  N.Y., 
—  Chas.  S.  Sweet.  Watervliet,  N.Y.,  —  Agnew  &  Company. 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  —  H.  A.  Perkins  &  Co.  Chicago, — 
Silberman  Brothers. 

The  American  Woolen  Co.,  using  from  fifty  to  sixty  million 
pounds  of  wool  annually,  has  decided  to  discriminate  against 
wools  tied  with  sisal  twine  and  improperly  prepared  for  market, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  circular  letter  sent  throughout 
the  country  to  wool  dealers  from  whom  the  company  makes  its 
purchases.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Boston,  April  27,  1908. 

I  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  strongly  advising 
the  wool  growers  against  tying  their  fleeces  with  sisal  twine.  The  damage 
from  the  fibers  of  this  twine  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  goods  is  a  serious 
one,  depreciating  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  wools  tied  with  it  should  command 
a  lower  market  value  in  consequence. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  we  have  instructed  our  wool  buyers  not 
to  purchase  any  fleeces  tied  with  this  twine  unless  a  lower  price  is  made  to 
offset  the  damage  incurred  in  working  wools  containing  this  twine. 
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We  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  you  and  your  correspondents  and 
buyers  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  use  of  this  twine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  M.  Wood, 

President. 

Since  Mr.  Wood's  letter  was  sent,  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany has  decided  not  only  to  discriminate  against,  but  not  to  buy, 
wool  tied  with  sisal  twine,  and  notice  has  been  given  to  wool 
dealers  to  that  effect.  Boston  wool  dealers  have  held  a  confer- 
ence with  President  Wood  and  decided  not  to  accept  wool  tied 
with  the  objectionable  twine.  Coming  from  a  company  whose 
consumption  is  so  large,  this  action  is  certain  to  have  no  little 
eifect  in  producing  the  desired  results. 

We  append  an  editorial  note  on  this  matter  taken  from  the 
"National  Stockman  and  Farmer"  of  April  9,  1908.     It  says: 

WARNING    TO    WOOL    GROWERS. 

For  years  manufacturers  of  wool  have  protested  against  the 
practice  of  tying  fleeces  witli  sisal  or  ordinary  binder  twine. 
Their  protests  have  had  little  effect  because  they  were  not 
backed  up  by  discrimination  against  such  wools.  Xow  the  manu- 
facturers announce  that  they  will  positively  refuse  to  accept  fleeces 
tied  with  sisal  twine  and  warn  tlieir  buyers,  dealers,  etc.,  to  pur- 
chase no  wool  so  tied.  Dealers  and  buyers  are  passing  the  warn- 
ing on  to  the  producers  and  ask  us  to  assist  them.  In  doing  so 
we  desire  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  manufacturer  on  this 
subject  is  entirely  reasonable.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  get 
the  sisal  fiber  out  of  the  wool  and  impossible  for  him  to  color  it 
if  it  is  left  in,  and  he  loses  money  on  goods  that  may  happen  to 
contain  it.  The  buyer  or  the  dealer  is  interested  only  indirectly. 
If  sisal  suited  the  manufacturer  it  would  suit  him  —  he  must 
reject  what  the  manufacturer  rejects.  And  here, we  want  to  say 
that  the  sisal  twine  and  other  abuses  have  persisted  largely 
through  the  manufacturer  and  the  wool  buyer  and  his  system  of 
doing  business.  The  buyer  has  not  heretofore  discriminated 
against  sisal  twine  in  ])rice.  He  has  paid  no  premium  to  the 
man  who  has  used  proper  twine.  He  has  failed  to  reward  the 
man  whose  wool  was  carefully  washed,  or  who  spent  valuable 
time  and  labor  and  sacrificed  weight  of  product  to  put  it  into  first- 
class  marketable  condition.  In  fact  by  trying  to  buy  wool  at  as 
nearly  one  price  as  possible  in  a  community  the  buyer  has  made 
careful  preparation  of  wool  costly  and  consequently  unpopular. 
Naturally  the  producer  who  spent  extra  time  and  labor  and  got 
no  reward  above  his  careless  neighbors  quit  trying  to  put  up  his 
wool  in  better  condition  than  the  average  of  his  community. 
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If  those  who  buy  and  handle  and  use  wools  will  do  as  they 
say  they  are  going  to  do,  discriminate  against  sisal  twine,  in  a 
short  time  they  will  get  little  wool  tied  with  it.  If  they  will 
buy  wool  on  itsmerits,  discriminating  in  favor  of  that  properly 
put  up  and  against  that  improperly  put  up  they  will  soon  find  the 
wool  coming  to  market  in  much  better  condition.  As  long  as 
they  try  to  buy  at  one  figure  all  the  wools  of  a  community  they 
put  a  premium  on  careless  pre])aration  and  can  expect  nothing 
else.  The  advice  they  give  will  avail  nothing  ;  a  little  money 
will  talk  louder  and  more  efficiently  for  proper  preparation  of 
wool  than  anything  else.  We  believe  in  discrimination  in  favor 
of  properly  put-up  wools  and  against  the  other  kinds.  In  case 
of  twine  if  any  wool  grower  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  kind  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  manufacturer  we  will  send  him  a  sample 
of  the  proper  kind  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  and  a  request 
for  it.  It  is  hard  to  illustrate  this  or  to  describe  it,  so  we  will 
demonstrate  it  to  all  who  want  to  know. 

Accompanying  the  editorial  was  the  following  communication 
from  a  well-known  wool  buying  firm  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. : 

We  take  the  liberty  of  directing  a  communication  to  you  know- 
ing that  you  have  the  interest  of  the  farming  community  at 
heart,  and  if  you  can  kindly  publish  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
growers  of  wool  it  might  prove  of  great  advantage  to  them,  like- 
wise to  the  manufacturer,  who  suffers  so  much  from  the  character 
of  twine  that  is  used  in  tying  up  our  best  wool.  We  have  had 
numerous  complaints  from  the  best  mills  we  deal  with,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  twine  that  is  used.  The  use  of  sisal  twine 
does  so  much  damage  in  the  manufacturing  process  and  is  of  no 
gain  to  the  farmer.  Its  use  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  We  as 
dealers  will  not  buy  a  clip  of  wool  hereafter  that  has  twine  of 
this  nature,  as  we  cannot  use  it.  The  removing  of  it  from  the 
fleece  is  impossible,  and  it  will  not  take  the  color,  and  the  damage 
is  so  excessive  that  we  have  been  admonished  not  to  buy,  as  the 
manufacturers  will  not  take  it  off  our  hands.  Wool  should  be 
tied  with  a  hard  twine  not  necessarily  too  thin,  but  solid  twine. 
The  excessive  use  of  twine  seems  wholly  unnecessary. 

On  the  same  subject,  the  St.  Louis  "  Daily  Market  Reporter  " 
printed  the  following  : 

Manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  dealers  in  the  raw  wool 
throughout  the  country  have  practically  agreed  not  to  buy  wool 
tied  with  sisal  or  binder  twine,  on  the  ground  that  perfect  goods 
cannot  be  made  from  wool  so  tied.  Besides,  they  will  refuse  to 
deal  with  any  parties  who  would  deceive  by  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  wool  that  had  at  any  time  been  tied  with  this  objection- 
able twine.     Furthermore,  a  discount  from  regular  market  prices 
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will  be  demanded  on  fleeces  tied  with  an  excessive  amount  of  any 
kind  of  string  or  rope,  and  if  growers  do  not  put  up  their  clips 
in  better  marketable  condition  than  they  have  in  the  past,  manu-' 
facturers  threaten  to  turn  to  foreign  wools  for  their    supplies. 
The  question  is  now  up  to  the  grower. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  circulars  on  the  same  subject 
issued  by  eastern  wool  dealers,  and  approved  by  all  the  leading 
wool  houses  of  the  country  :  "Do  not  tie  your  wool  with  sisal  or 
binder  twine.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  East  are  up  in 
arms  against  this  practice.  The  manufacturer  is  more  and  more 
refusing  to  accept  from  the  dealer  wool  where  the  fleeces  are  tied 
with  sisal,  or  binder  twine,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
buyer  of  avooI  must  discriminate  against  this  kind  of  twine.  In 
untying  the  fleeces,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  this  kind  of  twine 
without  leaving  some  of  the  fibers  in  the  wool,  and  this  causes  a 
defect  in  the  goods  when  made,  to  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
the  manufacturer,  who  has  to  put  such  pieces  into  his  seconds. 
It  leaves  white  or  yellow  streaks  throughout  the  goods,  as  it  will 
not  take  any  dye.  A  farmer,  buying  a  piece  of  woolen  goods, 
either  black  or  colored,  would  hardly  accept  a  piece  streaked 
with  white  or  yellow.  A  farmer  who  insists  on  tying  up  his 
wool  with  binder  twine  will  run  the  risk  of  having  his  wool 
rejected  altogether,  or  be  obliged  to  stand  a  reduction  of  several 
cents  a  pound.  The  wool  should  be  tied  with  small  hard  twine 
that  will  not  rub  off.  The  tying  up  of  tags,  black  wool,  or  any  other 
substance  in  a  fleece  of  wool  is  a  criminal  offence  if  discovered, 
and  punishable  in  some  States  by  imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  both." 

The  above  named  "  Reporter "  is  distributed  widely  by  St. 
Louis  commission  men,  and  reaches  all  local  points  throughout 
the  West  and  Southwest,  so  that  it  cannot  be  alleged  that 
sufficient  notice  Avas  not  given  of  the  intention  to  enforce  these 
reasonable  requirements  concerning  the  "  get-up  "  of  wool  for 
market. 

If  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers  adhere  to  their  announced 
policy  of  discrimination  against  wool  carelessly  shorn  and 
improperly  prepared  for  market,  the  reforms  which  have  long 
been  desired  seem  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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ART   AND    TRADE ;! 

THEIR   ALLIANCE   IN   FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 
Bt  Sir  Swire  Smith. 

Our  position  —  nay,  our  existence  as  a  commercial  nation 
—  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  population  as  manufac- 
turers and  traders. 

We  believe  that  this  efficiency  may  be  enormously  increased 
by  appropriate  education.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  this  hall,  at 
a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education,  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  put  the  whole  question  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  said  :  "  Man's  first  necessity  is  to  live ;  his  first  duty  is  to 
work;  and  the  object  of  education  is  to  fit  Jura  for  his  ivorky 

There  has  been  nothing  more  remarkable  during  the  last 
fifty  years  than  the  industrial  progress  of  Britain,  except 
perhaps  the  industrial  progress  of  some  of  our  rivals. 

The  mechanical  inventions  that  revolutionized  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  world  were  nearly  all  British,  and 
for  a  time  we  practically  monopolized  them.  When  Britain 
was  looked  upon  as  "the  workshop  of  the  world,"  our  cus- 
tomers had  no  choice  but  to  accept  what  we  made  —  we  had 
no  rivals  in  the  production  of  machine-made  goods.  Our 
manufacturers  knew  next  to  nothing  of  Art,  but  what  mat- 
tered it? —  they  achieved  success,  and  many  made  fortunes, 
without  Art.  The  Exhibition  of  1851  showed  to  the  aston- 
ished world  our  industrial  supremacy  in  machinery  and  man- 
ufactures ;  but  it  revealed  also  the  hideous  character  of  our 
designs  in  textiles  and  in  the  decorative  arts,  the  inferiority 
of  our  craftsmanship,  and  our  deplorable  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  compared  with  the  more  advanced  of  our  rivals. 

1  An  address  delivered  February  12,  1908,  at  the  Third  International  Congress, 
London,  for  the  development  of  drawing  and  art  teaching  and  their  application  to 
industries,  by  Sir  Swire  Smith,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  printing 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Sir  Swire  Smith  is  not  only  a  competent  and  suc- 
cessful woi'sted  spinner  of  Keighley,  but  also  an  ardent  advocate  of  textile  education 
and  vocational  opportunities  for  those  on  whom  rests,  in  large  part,  the  maintenance 
of  Britain's  conspicuous  position  in  the  manufacturing  world.  — Ed. 
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THE    PRINCE   consort's   FORESIGHT. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  commercial  success  for  many- 
years  led  to  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
position.  But  the  late  Prince  Consort,  with  prophetic 
instinct,  saw  that  the  circumstances  and  advantages  that 
had  given  us  the  lead  could  not  permanently  continue ;  that 
our  inventions  and  machinery  would  soon  be  shared  by  the 
world,  and  that  supremacy  would  ultimately  go  to  that  nation 
which  could  turn  the  best  equipment  to  the  most  attractive 
use  in  suppljdng  the  world's  wants.  He  was  not  so  much 
concerned  about  our  strength  as  about  our  weakness.  Prob- 
ably no  man  in  this  country  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  superior  education  that,  even  in  those  days,  was  being 
given  in  Continental  countries,  and  of  the  widespread  appli- 
cation of  Science  and  Art  to  their  industries.  He  showed 
that  we  could  not  compete  with  our  rivals  in  artistic  produc- 
tions unless  we  competed  in  artistic  training. 

It  was  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  Prince  that  the 
department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington  was 
organized,  that  Schools  of  Art  were  established  in  many 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Art  was  founded  at  South  Kensington,  to  be  connected  by 
exhibitions  and  bursaries  with  the  provincial  schools,  and  to 
become  a  national  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

OUR    HANDICAP    IN    PRACTICAL    ART. 

But,  at  that  time,  the  condition  of  elementary  education 
was  so  bad,  and  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools  was 
so  utterly  neglected,  that  the  talent  of  the  country  was  avail- 
able only  in  a  very  limited  degree  for  the  facilities  offered  at 
the  College.  Our  progress,  although  substantial,  was  neces- 
sarily slow  ;  and  meanwhile  the  industrial  rivalry  of  foreign 
countries,  which  the  Prince  had  foreseen,  began  to  tell. 
When  our  machinery  of  all  kinds  had  been  distributed  over 
Europe,  our  rivals,  with  their  superior  artistic  and  technical 
knowledge,  began  to  produce  goods  which  surpassed  in 
attractiveness  the  product  of  similar  machinery  in  this  coun- 
try.    This  was  especially  observable  in  the  later  seventies  ; 
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and  the  cry  went  up  that  the  bread  was  being  taken  out  of 
the  mouths  of  our  workpeople  by  an  invasion  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. 

The  Government  of  the  day,  in  1881,  appointed  a  Royal 
Commission  to  find  out  what  was  tlie  matter.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  that  Commission,  which  at  intervals 
during  the  next  three  years  visited  the  competing  industries 
and  schools  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  each  country,  face  to 
face  with  the  facts,  studied  the  conditions  affecting  the  train- 
ing and  productions  of  our  rivals. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  there  had  been  considerable  progress 
in  Britain  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  since  the  passing  of:  Mr. 
Forster's  Act  of  1870  ;  but,  even  so,  three-fourths  of  the  chil- 
dren in  elementary  schools  did  not  learn  drawing  at  all,  and 
in  many  instances  the  instruction  of  the  remaining  fourth  was 
hardly  worth  the  name.  The  Schools  of  Art,  some  of  which 
did  very  creditable  work,  were  attended  by  about  one  per 
thousand  of  the  population. 

It  could  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  schools  had  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  our  industries. 

WHAT    WAS    DONE    ABROAD. 

We  found  on  the  Continent,  in  every  country  visited  by 
the  Commissioners,  that  drawing  was  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  In  many  schools,  instruction  was  given  in  model- 
ling and  in  the  use  of  tools  ;  while,  in  the  Schools  of  Art  — 
often  free  —  in  manufacturing  towns,  Art  was  applied  in 
many  ways  to  the  local  crafts  and  industries.  It  was  argued 
by  distinguished  educationists  in  France  that  drawing  and 
modelling  were  more  important  for  the  artisan  than  reading 
and  writing.  They  contended  that  the  artisan  might  pass 
through  the  world  ignorant  of  his  letters,  but  that  he  would 
have  to  earn  his  living  with  his  hands,  and  in  proportion  as 
he  used  them  skilfully  and  tactfully  his  living  would  be 
assured. 

France  has  become  supreme  among  the  nations  in  the 
profitable  employment  of  vast  numbers  of  her  population  in 
artistic    manufactures :    and    this    success    she    owes    to   her 
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enlightened  teaching  of  appb'ecl  art  for  generations  past.  On 
the  other  hand,  tliis  great  manufacturing  nation  of  ours  has 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  countless  millions  that  would  have  been 
expended  on  the  employment  of  our  people  in  such  indus- 
tries, had  we  given  equal  attention  to  this  essential  branch  of 
their  education. 

CLERKS   INSTEAD    OF    CRAFTSMEN. 

In  this  country,  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  in  any  other  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  their  skill  in 
craftsmanship,  we  have  done  the  least  for  the  training  of  the 
craftsman. 

For  every  boy  intended  for  an  office,  a  hundred  are 
intended  for  crafts  and  mechanical  operations  ;  yet,  knowing 
this,  our  schools  persist  in  preparing  a  hundred  for  the  office 
and  one  for  the  crafts.  Our  apprenticeship  system  is  practi- 
cally dead,  but  the  need  for  skill  and  capacity  is  greater  than 
ever  ;  and  training  in  the  principles  of  our  industries  must 
now,  in  most  instances,  be  given  in  the  schools  if  given  at  all. 

"  Drawing  is  the  mainspring  of  a  technical  education ;  "  it 
is  the  indispensable  language  of  the  craftsman. 

A  SECRET  OF  FOREIGN  SUCCESS. 

The  Commissioners  on  Technical  Instruction,  after  visiting 
the  schools  and  industries  of  all  the  countries  that  compete 
with  us,  and  testing  the  evidence  on  the  spot,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  every  instance  of  equality  or  supremacy 
in  manufactured  products,  we  were  challenged  by  the  supe- 
rior education  and  training  of  our  rivals  ;  and  we  found  that, 
where  the  rivalry  was  greatest,  there  also  the  equipment  was 
the  most  perfect  and  the  training  most  effective. 

After  inspecting  one  of  the  best-equipped  Art  Schools  in 
France,  the  Commissioners  asked  the  Minister  of  Education 
the  cost  of  the  building  and  its  maintenance.  He  cheerfully 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  the  cost  and  did  not  trouble  to 
enquire  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  France  but  England  and 
America   that   pay  for  our  drawing  schools,  by  buying  the 
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beautiful  manufactures  and  designs  wliich  the  schools  have 
enabled  the  French  people  to  produce." 

I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  go  on  paying  for  these  conti- 
nental schools  till  we  set  against  them  equally  effective 
schools  of  our  own. 

We  cannot  expect  to  be  permanently  first  in  achievement 
while  we  take  the  second  or  third  place  in  educational  train- 
ing. We  have  to  cast  aside  our  apathy,  and  to  realize  as  a 
serious  matter  of  business  that  the  only  successful  way  of 
meeting  the  skill  of  the  foreigner  is  by  the  greater  skill  of 
the  Englishman,  the  Scotsman,  and  the  Irishman. 

STOCKTAKING    AT    THE    MOMENT. 

Although  I  have  said  this  much,  I  am  not  disposed  to  give 
way  to  depression  as  to  our  condition  and  prospects.  It  is 
well  to  crack  the  whip  on  occasion  so  as  to  quicken  the  lag- 
gards, and  bring  our  industrial  team  into  line;  but  we  may 
fairly  give  commendation  for  much  good  work  that  is  being 
done.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  thanks  to  the  Technical 
and  other  Education  Acts  that  have  been  passed,  and  to  the 
public  spirit  of  many  of  our  City  and  County  Councils, 
equality  of  opportunity  has  been  vastly  extended,  and  there 
has  been  a  great  development  in  artistic  and  technical 
instruction  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time  drawing  is  taught  in  nearly  all  ele- 
mentary and  in  all  secondary  schools  ;  manual  instruction  has 
been  considerably  developed,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  of  the 
country  were  never  more  effective  than  now.  In  a  great 
number  of  schools,  the  teaching  of  Art  is  applied  to  our 
industries  with  increasing  intelligence  and  success  ;  while  the 
pick  of  the  students  from  provincial  schools  are  climbing  the 
ladder  to  the  Royal  College  at  South  Kensington,  and  thence 
passing  forward  into  the  world  as  teachers,  designers,  crafts- 
men, or  captains  of  industry.  And  if  we  turn  to  our  national 
industries  that  are  affected  by  the  blending  of  beauty  with 
utility  —  whether  in  the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
the  forging,  casting,  and  shaping  of  the  commoner  metals ;  in 
decorative  work  in  wood,  stone,  and  plaster ;  or  in  furniture, 
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pottery,  textile^,  and  pictorial  Art  —  we  have  a  register  of 
commanding  progress. 

But  ought  we  not  to  be  doing  much  more  ? 

It  was  my  fortune,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  as  a  member  of 
a  commercial  delegation  from  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
to  Austria-Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  visit  the  leading  schools 
of  Art  of  those  countries.  The  director  of  one  of  the  most 
important,  schools  had  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  principal  schools  and  colleges  of  Industrial 
Art  in  Europe ;  and,  on  his  opinion  of  their  relative  merits 
being  asked,  he  replied  that  in  buildings  and  apparatus  Berlin 
was  at  the  head,  but  that  the  Royal  College  of  Art  at  South 
Kensington,  although  housed  in  class-rooms  the  most  unsuit- 
able he  had  seen  in  any  capital  of  Europe,  was  organized  on 
the  soundest  lines  for  influencing  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

WHAT   THE    ART    CONGRESS    MEANS. 

Such  reports  are  encouraging,  but  we  all  desire  more  exact 
comparisons  and  information  at  first  hand. 

The  Art  Congress  that  we  are  met  to  promote  will  give  to 
educational  authorities  and  the  public  generally  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  in  our  national  stocktaking,  and  of  seeing 
what  other  countries  are  doing.  I  hope  we  shall  put  aside 
insular  prejudice  and  examine  the  methods  of  our  neighbors, 
with  a  real  desire  not  only  to  learn  from  them  all  that  they 
can  teach  us,  but  to  turn  the  lessons  to  practical  account. 

Our  aim  is  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
people  through  the  efficiency  of  their  theoretical  and  practical 
training  ;  for,  in  the  rivalry  of  nations,  the  foreign  army  that 
we  have  most  to  fear  and  to  emulate  is  not  the  army  which 
carries  its  rifles,  but  the  army  which  makes  the  best  use  of  its 
weapons  of  peaceful  industry. 
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(JHtiitorial  anti  Intiustrtal  JHisceUanp, 

OLIVE    OIL    IMPOETED    FOR    MANUFACTURING    OR 
MECHANICAL   PURPOSES. 

WHEN   FREE   AND   WHEN   DUTIABLE. 

Some  montlis  ago  it  came  to  our  attention  that  a  consignment 
of  olive  oil  costing  less  than  sixty  cents  a  gallon,  intended  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  thought  by  the  importer  to  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  long  imported  free  of  duty,  was  held  by  the 
customs  examiner  to  be  lit  for  eating  purposes,  and  therefore 
subject  to  a  duty  of  forty  cents  a  gallon.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  ruling  was  that  the  oil  differed  in  taste  and  smell  from 
previous  consignments  received  by  the  same  importer. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  under  which  users  of  olive  oil  for 
manufacturing  purposes  labor,  —  the  question  of  duty  or  no  duty 
for  each  consignment  of  oil  intended  for  such  purposes  depending 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  various  customs  officials  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  comes,  —  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  adopt,  if  possible  to  do  so  with  safety,  a  standard  for 
such  oil,  or  permit  some  arrangement  to  be  made  whereby  the 
users  of  such  oil,  costing  less  than  sixty  cents  a  gallon,  would  be 
able  to  import  it  free  of  duty  and,  at  the  same  time,  guard  the 
Government  against  frauds.  With  that  object  in  view  a  petition 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  sent  from  this  office  to  the 
worsted  spinners  of  the  country,  by  whom  it  was  generally  signed. 

The  petition  was  as  follows  : 

Boston,  March  7,  1908. 
To  the  Hun.  Geo.  B.  Corteltou, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C., 
Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  represent  that  we  are  users  of 
olive  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  more  especially  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  yarns;  that  olive  oil  is  the  kind  of  oil  almost  uni- 
versally and  exclusively  used  in  all  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
yarns ;  that  experience  has  proved  that  such  oil  is  essential  to  that  manu- 
facture ;  that  because  the  low  grade  oil  used  in  the  industry  is  not  produced 
in  the  United  States  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  supply 
and  because  of  the  very  extensive  use  of  such  oil  and  its  non-production  in 
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this  country,  in  order  to  aid  manufactures  Congress  intended  to  have  olive 
oil  imported  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  use  only,  free  of  duty,  pro- 
vision therefor  being  made  by  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  section  2,  paragraph 
626,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"...  Olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
purposes  fit  only  for  such  use  and  valued  at  not  more 
than  GO  cents  per  gallon,"     .     .     . 

under  which  provision  such  oil  has  been  imported  and  is  now  being  imported 
free  of  duty. 

We  further  represent  that  we  have  been  informed  that  on  certain  invoices 
of  new  crop  olive  oil  lately  arrived  from  foreign  countries  a  duty  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  has  been  imposed  on  the  ground  that  the  quality  of  the  oil  makes 
it  fit  for  human  consumption,  although  we  believe  the  oil  in  question  is  of 
the  same  grade  and  character  as  that  which  has  heretofore  been  imported 
and  admitted  free  of  duty  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  above  quoted 
clause  of  the  tariff  act.  We  believe  that  if  the  oil  recently  imported,  which 
is  of  a  value  that  would  allow  it  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  is  any  different  from 
the  oil  used  in  previous  years  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  purposes, 
it  is  due  to  unusual  climatic  conditions  which  ruled  during  the  period  while 
the  olives  from  which  it  was  made  were  being  grown  and  gathered. 

We  further  represent  that  in  our  opinion  the  intention  of  Congress  is  clear 
that  certain  grades  of  olive  oil  suitable  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
purposes  only  shall  be  brought  into  the  country  free  of  duty ;  that  the  only 
practicable  test  for  determining  whether  the  oil  is  "  fit  only  for  such  use  "  is 
its  common  use  for  some  other  purpose ;  that  in  the  absence  of  a  standard 
fixed  by  chemical  analysis  the  fixing  of  a  price  by  Congress  as  marking  the 
line  of  division  between  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  is  a  positiye  declaration 
of  legislative  intent  that  the  price  is  the  only  practicable  method  of  deter- 
mining what  oil  shall  be  free  and  what  dutiable.  We  are  further  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  price  is  not  the  sole  determining  factor  there  is  no  other 
test  practicable,  except  the  fact  of  common  and  general  use  as  an  article  of 
food ;  and  that  considering  the  nature  of  olive  oil  and  its  generally  harmless 
character  Congress  must  have  had  in  mind  some  test  other  than  that  the  olive 
oil  "  fit  only  for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes  "  should  be  danger- 
ous or  harmful  to  health  if  used  as  a  food  and  must  have  had  in  mind  simply 
a  requirement  that  olive  oil  fit  for  food  should  be  sufficiently  palatable  and 
appetizing  to  be  commonly  and  generally  used. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  in  view  of  the 
expressed  intention  of  Congress  as  shown  in  the  act,  to  aid  manufactures,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  change  the  rule  to  be  applied  to  the  importation  of 
olive  oil  in  any  given  year  because  of  exceptional  climatic  conditions  which 
experience  of  past  years  indicates  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  we,  there- 
fore, reiterate  our  opinion  that  the  dominant  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the 
price  of  60  cents  per  gallon  should  be  the  determining  factor. 

We  further  represent  that  we  are  advised  that  the  olive  oil  covered  by  the 
invoices  on  which  the  duty  has  been  levied  was  imported  for  the  exclusive 
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use  of  manufacturers,  and  that  the  owners  can  and  are  willing  to  produce 
affidavits  from  bona  fide  consumers  to  attest  this  fact. 

We  further  represent  that  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  would  be  specially 
burdensome  on  manufacturers  because  no  other  oil  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  such  purposes,  and  that  the  intent  of  Congress  that  manufac- 
turers should  have  such  oil  free  of  duty  would  be  defeated. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  we  respectfully  petition 
the  Treasury  Department  for  a  ruling  which  will  give  the  local  appraiser 
sufficient  latitude  in  dealing  with  invoices  of  olive  oils  so  that  neither  im- 
porters nor  consumers  will  be  exposed  to  hardship  and  uncertainty  by  tem- 
porary variations  due  to  unusual  conditions,  climatic  or  otherwise,  of  the 
standards  used  in  determining  the  grades  of  olive  oil  which  shall  be  admitted 
free,  to  the  end  that  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  calculate  with  certainty 
upon  getting  a  suitable  supply  of  olive  oil,  free  of  duty,  for  manufacturing 
purposes  as  heretofore.  And  we  respectfully  suggest,  if  deemed  advisable 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  guard  against  fraud,  that  the  users 
of  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes  could  be  required  to 
make  affidavits  or  furnish  other  safeguard  to  satisfy  the  Government  that 
such  oil  is  to  be  used  by  them  for  such  purposes  only. 

An  examination  of  the  decisions  on  the  importation  of  olive 
oil,  rendered  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  led  ns  to  hope 
that  the  Treasury  Department  might  be  able  to  fix  the  presence 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  oleic  acid  in  the  oil  as  a  standard  to 
determine  its  fitness  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  uses  or 
for  edible  purposes  ;  and  consequently  its  right  under  the  law  to 
be  admitted  free  or  its  liability  to  pay  a  duty. 

We  were  led  to  this  hope  because  in  one  case  where  the  samples 
examined  contained  from  2.9  to  3.6  per  cent  of  oleic  acid,  it  was 
ruled  that  the  oil  was  fit  for  food  ;  while  in  another  case,  where 
the  percentage  of  such  acid  was  8.4,  the  oil  was  held  to  be  unfit 
for  food.  Comparing  the  two  decisions  we  drew  the  conclusion 
that  some  point  between  a  percentage  of  3.6  and  8.4  of  oleic  acid 
might  be  safely  fixed  as  a  dividing  line  between  non-dutiable  and 
dutiable  oil. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  establish  the  presence  of  oleic  acid 
in  a  certain  percentage  as  a  standard  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  oil  should  be  dutiable  or  free,  because  in  some  cases  the 
amount  of  such  acid,  intentionally  made  large  in  the  hope  of 
evading  the  duty,  has  been  removed  by  chemical  processes  after 
importation  and  the  oil  rendered  thereby  suitable  for  eating  pur- 
poses. 
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Our  attention  was  directed  to  Regulation  34,  adopted  October 
17,  1906,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

That  regulation  reads  as  follows  : 

Unless  otherwise  declared  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  all  sub- 
stances ordinarily  used  as  food  products  shall  be  treated  as  such. 
Shipments  of  substances  ordinarily  used  as  food  products 
intended  for  technical  purposes  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  stating  that  fact,  and  must  be  so  denatured  as  to  pre- 
vent their  use  as  food. 

The,  Boston  customs  authorities  construed  that  regulation  to 
require  the  oil  to  be  denatured  before  shipment,  which,  if 
enforced,  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  importers ;  but  the 
Department  has  instructed  the  customs  authorities  to  permit  the 
denaturing  to  be  done  at  the  dock  in  this  country  "  under  cus- 
toms supervision  at  the  expense  of  the  importer  with  such  dena- 
turants,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  will 
render  the  olive  oil  permanently  unfit  for  edible  uses." 

As  matters  now  stand,  if  olive  oil  costing  less  than  sixty  cents 
a  gallon  is  declared  fit  only  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  will  be  admitted  free  ;  if  it  costs  less  than  sixty  cents 
a  gallon  and  is  regarded  as  fit  for  edible  purposes,  it  will  still  be 
admitted  free  —  if  denatured  upon  importation  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  customs  officer. 

The  Treasury  Department,  we  are  informed,  does  not  require 
the  use  of  any  special  denaturing  agent,  the  point  being  tliat  it 
must  render  the  oil  permanently  unfit  for  edible  purposes.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  a  comi)aratively  inexpensive  agent 
that  will  comply  with  the  regulation  and  at  the  same  time  not 
injure  the  top.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  oil  of  Rose- 
mary as  such  denaturing  agent — a  half  pint  being  used  to  the 
barrel,  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  It  was 
feared  that  the  strong  odor  of  the  Rosemary  would  be  objection- 
able, but  after  the  wool  has  gone  through  the  various  preparatory 
processes  the  odor  is  found  to  be  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  top. 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  many  worsted  spinners  who,  on 
our  suggestion,  are  making  experiments  with  denaturing  agents, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  us  for  the  information 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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THE   LONDON  WOOL   AUCTIONS. 
By  Charles  H.  Harding. 

On  the  evening  of  March  18,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  delivered  an  address, 
entitled  "  The  London  Wool  Auctions,"  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  Mr.  Harding  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  because  of 
his  frequent  attendance  at  the  sales  as  a  buyer ;  and  at  this  time, 
when  the  project  of  holding  wool  auctions  in  this  country  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  it  is 
most  timely.  Much  that  Mr.  Harding  says  respecting  the  Lon- 
don auctions  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  wool  grower,  now  that 
he  is  cooperating  through  the  officers  of  his  association,  with  the 
manufacturers  through  the  officers  of  their  association,  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  avooI  as  it  comes  to 
market.  Mr.  Harding,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  insist  that 
there  shall  be  in  this  country  the  strict  grading  practised  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  he  does  urge  what  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Idaho,  suggested 
at  the  conference  held  in  the  office  of  this  Association  in 
March  —  that  the  wool  should  be  marked  so  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  grower  would  not  cease  when  the  car  doors  are 
closed,  and  so  that  the  grower  could  be  followed  and  held  respon- 
sible for  false  packing  and  false  representations  of  any  kind. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harding  are  well  worth  careful  perusal, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  preserve  them  in  the  journal  of  this 
Association  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested  and  of  which  he 
is  a  conspicuous  and  useful  member.     Mr.  Harding  said : 

Tlie  question  is  sometimes  asked,  Why  do  Americans  go  any- 
where outside  their  own  country  to  buy  wool  ?  Why  do  they 
not  use  American  wool  for  their  products  ?  When  you  consider 
that  the  clip  of  America  runs  in  round  numbers  about  three 
hundred  million  pounds  a  year,  —  having  varied  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  say,  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds, 
and  lately  stationary  at  about  three  hundred  millions  a  year,  — 
and  with  the  consumption  of  wool  in  America  at  about  six  hun- 
dred millions  a  year,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  American,  how- 
ever patriotic  he  may  be  and  desirous  of  using  wool  grown  in  his 
own  country,  must  go  somewhere  to  buy  the  balance  of  his  wool. 
That  is  the  first  reason  why  he  must  get  away  from  home. 
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Another   reason  why  Americans   have    gone   to    London   and 

other  foreign    places  to   buy  wools  is  that  the  American  wool 

manufacturing   business  has    always  been  following, 

X 116  reason  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

for  going  to  morc  Or  less,  in  the  procession  headed  by  France 
London.  ^^^^^  England.    Our  manufacturing  business  came  from 

England.  The  men  —  some  of  them  are  alive  yet  —  who  have  been 
most  prominent  in  the  history  of  American  wool  manufacture 
have  often  been  Englishmen  or  the  sons  of  Englishmen.  Our 
machinery,  our  experts  very  largely,  liave  been  from  England. 
But  more  important  than  that  there  was  always  a  tendency,  which 
up  to  1876  was  an  almost  absolute  rule,  that  the  woolen  stuffs 
manufactured  in  America  should  be  copies  of  something  that 
had  been  made  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Those  of  us 
who  remember  the  situation  that  arose  after  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876  will  remember  that  was  the  first  time  when 
there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers 
to  do  something  independent  of  getting  sam])les  from  abroad  and 
copying  for  the  next  season  the  goods  made  in  other  countries. 
I  am  not  sure  that  habit  is  abolished  as  yet. 

But  you  can  see  that,  as  a  natural  result  of  that  situation,  the 
man  with  specialties  to  make  had  to  find  wools  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  and  it  was  not  a  question  at  all  with  him, 
mands  must      and  it  is  uot  a  question  with  him  yet,  "  Shall  I  buy 
be  met.  American  wools  to  do  this?"     The  question  is  what 

will  do  the  thing  that  I  want  to  do  ?  To  illustrate.  To-day,  by 
the  pressure  there  is  for  cream-whites  in  dress  goods,  the  man 
who  wants  to  make  such  goods  has  raised  in  his  mind  first,  the 
question,  where  in  the  world  can  1  find  the  wool  for  the  yarn 
to  produce  that  effect?  If  American  wool  will  do  it,  well 
and  good.  I  must  find  the  thing  that  will  make  what  fashion 
demands  even  if  I  must  go  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  to  New 
Zealand,  or  somewhere  else  to  get  the  material ;  otherwise  while 
I  am  trying  to  prove  to  the  people  I  ought  to  do  it  out  of  Ameri- 
can wool  this  particular  fashion  will  be  gone,  and  I  will  have 
lost  my  opportunity.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Americans 
must  go  elsewhere  to  find  certain  wools,  not  merely  that  they 
may  supplement  the  American  clip,  but  they  must  find  quickly 
the  things  that  are  adapted  to  the  calls  made  upon  them  by 
certain  phases  of  fashionable  demand. 

Why    should  we    go   to  London,   is   another   question  and  is 
answered    by  the  statement   that  until  very  lately  London  has 
been  the  point  at  which  the  largest  quantities  of  wool 
faBhionabie       growu  in  many  places  in  the  world,  outside  of   the 
demand.  United  States,  could  be  found.     At   given  times   all 

the  wools  of  South  Africa,  a  little  from  North  Africa,  wools 
from  the  Australian  colonies,  except  what  may  be  sold  at  auction 
in  Australia,  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  South  America,  are  to  be  found  on  sale  in  London. 
There  remains,  then,  only  to  consider  the  carpet  wools,  which  are 
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mainly  brought  into  this  country  direct,  —  because  this  is  such  an 
important  carpet  manufacturing  center,  —  and  the  wools  grown 
in  the  central  part  of  South  America,  which  are  marketed  largely 
there,  some  of  them  being  sold  at  Liverpool,  as  are  some  of  the 
carpet  wools. 

But  one  must  go  somewhere  abroad  to  find  the  quantity  of 
wool  ihat  supplements  the  American  clip,  and  this  naturally 
for  many,  many  years  gravitated  to  London,  and  the  larger  part 
of  these  wools  have  been  on  sale  in  London  for,  say,  fifty  years, 
which  time  nearly  measures  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the 
London  auctions. 

'J'he  bulk  of  the  wool  on  sale  there  has  been  from  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  Australian  continent  was  dis- 
covered ;  the  first  trace  of  it  I  can  find  is  on  a  globe  made  in 
„.       .  .     „    Nuremburg  in  1492.     About  1830  the  Government  of 

The  origin  of       ^  t-.     •        •  ^  -,  •  »  ^■  ^    ■     ^ 

the  name  Great  Britain  selected  a  place  in  Australia  to  which 

and'eotimy"'*  Were  deported  the  criminals  who  were  sent  out  of  the 
yarns.  couutiy  for  their  country's  good,  and  that  place  was 

Botany  Bay,  on  which  grew  up  the  town  of  Sydney. 
About  1837,  among  the  exports  from  the  growing  country,  wool 
was  sent  from  Botany  Bay  to  London  and  there  put  on  sale. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  still  prevails  in  England 
the  habit  of  calling  those  very  fine  Australian  wools  "  Botany 
wools  "  and  calling  their  products  in  yarn  "  Botany  yarns." 

You  can  understand  how  the  centering  of  the  sale  of  the  wool 
in  auctions  in  London  gradually  controlled  the  development  of 
the  clip.  England  at  that  time  was  the  great  manu- 
the  raanufac-  facturiug  Center  of  the  world.  France  was  the  only 
of  "he  woHd^  couutry  that  was  at  all  her  rival,  so  that  the  con- 
sumption of  these  wools,  which  were  practically  all 
fine  wools,  largely  centered  in  England ;  and  it  was,  of  course, 
the  most  convenient  arrangement  that  could  be  devised,  that  the 
growers  of  the  wool  should  consign  their  wool  to  London  for 
sale,  London  being  the  financial  center  of  the  world,  and  nec- 
essary advances,  which  are  the  breath  of  life  to  the  wool  grower, 
could  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  capital  of  the  London  banks. 

The  auction  sales  gradually  grew  into  a  strictly  business  prop- 
osition with  thein.  One  of  the  most  perfect  schemes  for  the 
disposition  of  a  product  that  man  has  ever  devised  probably  is 
this  arrangement  of  selling  wools  at  London  in  auctions. 

At  the  time  that  London  was  the  financial  center  and  was  con- 
trolling the  product  of  the  British  colonies,  branch  banks  were 
established    in    the   colonies,    and    there    grew  up   a 
the  financial     Certain   closc   financial   relation   between  the   banker 
center.  ^^^^  ^j^^  wool  growing  population.     So  that,  naturally, 

it  came  about  that  the  thing  to  do  in  handling  a  large  clip  was 
to  send  it  down  to  the  port  of  Sydney,  or  Melbourne  (which  we 
know  as  Port  Phillip),  and  there  make  arrangements  with  the  local 
bankers,  who  represented  the  London  bankers,  to  get  at  home 
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the  large  advances  necessary  to  take  care  of  home  affairs,  and 
let  the  wool  take  its  course  for  sale  in  London,  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  balance  being  made  through  the  local  banks,  the 
balance  thus  reached  being  paid  to  the  grower,  if  he  had  any 
balance.  As  a  rule  the  arrangement  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
But  gradually  other  countries  than  England  and  France  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  fine  woolen  goods,  made  out  of  something 
finer  than  English  wool,  and  Australia  began  to  sell  at 

Other  coun-        ,  m  ,       n  j.i        t         j  j.      i 

tries  became  homc.  Twenty-fivc  ycars  ago  the  London  control 
^"siand'a  ^f  ^j^^  Australian  clip  was  absolute  and  undisputed. 
When  I  first  went  to  London  to  attend  auction  sales, 
and  buy  wool  there,  I  had  no  more  thought  of  going  to  Australia  to 
supplement  purchases  made  at  the  London  auction  than  you  have 
now  of  going  to  Japan  to  buy  wool.  At  that  time  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  Australian  product  was  handled  in  London,  and 
the  other  part,  handled  at  home,  was  largely  made  up  of  all 
descriptions  of  less  useful  or  less  valuable  wool,  scoured  on  the 
spot  and  sold  and  transported  without  cost  for  dirt  and  grease. 

But  you  will  see  from  the  statements  I  shall  make  that  the 
state  of  the  case  has  been  almost  reversed.  Because  the  Aus- 
tralian auctions  are  held  in  the  time  between  the 
STveln*'"^  middle  of  October  and  the  middle  of  January,  which 
creased  at  is  their  summcr-time,  the  "  seasons  "  are  '85-'86,  or 
London'e  ex-  ,gg_,gj^  ^^.  jgj.'gS,  ctc.  In  the  seasou  of  '85-'86  the 
product  of  the  Australian  colonies  was  about  one 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  bales,  and  of  that 
over  68  per  cent,  practically  70  per  cent,  was  sold  in  London 
and  the  balance  in  Australia.  In  '94-95,  when  they  had  the 
greatest  production  they  ever  had  in  the  colonies  up  to  that 
time,  one  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  bales,  55 
per  cent,  were  sold  in  London  and  the  balance  in  Australia.  The 
Australian  auctions  have  so  grown  in  importance  that  in  '03-'04, 
when  the  clip  fell  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  bales,  only  40  per  cent  was  sold  in  London,  Australia  — 
and  by  Australia  I  mean  to  include  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  — 
handling  60  per  cent  of  the  production.  In  '07-'08,  the  season 
just  finished,  winding  up  in  February,  because  of  an  arrangement 
entered  into  something  over  a  year  ago  to  distribute  the  Austra- 
lian sales  over  a  little  longer  space  of  time,  —  in  '07-'08,  when  the 
clip  had  again  recovered  to  nearly  its  high  limit,  only  .30  per  cent 
went  to  London  and  the  balance  was  disposed  of  at  home.  So  the 
London  auctions,  which  we  shall  speak  about  to-night,  do  not 
play,  as  you  will  see,  anything  like  the  important  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Australian  clip  they  once  did. 

Of  the  product  of  that  great  year,  '94-95,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  what  the  Australian  colonies,  or  present  States, 
„.  produced.     Tasmania  produced  1  per  cent ;  West  Aus- 

age  each  col-  tralia  produccd  1  per  cent ;  Queensland  produced  7 
onyproduced.  pg^.  ^^^^ .  Adelaide  produced  9  per  cent;  New 
Zealand  produced  18  per  cent ;  Victoria  (Port  Phillip  wools),  about 
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25  per  cent ;   New  South   Wales    (Sydney  wools),   39    per  cent. 

So  you  see  the  really  important  parts  of  Australia  are  the  States 

of  New  South  Wales    and  Victoria.     Then  it   is    interesting  to 

notice  in  the  disposition  of  the  product  of  this  season 

J.  Ml 6  coiintriGS  *■  ^ 

taking  Aus-  of  '07-'08,  England  took  47  per  cent ;  France  and 
traiiaii wools,  gelgium,  34 per  cent;  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  classed  together,  16  per  cent ;  the  United  States,  2 
per  cent ;  Japan  and  the  East,  1  per  cent.  Last  season,  that  is 
a  year  ago,  the  United  States  took  7  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  was 
sold,  and  the  year  before  that  8  per  cent,  which  was  the  most 
the  United  States  has  ever  taken  out  of  Australia ;  and  those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  wool  business  know  that  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  consumer  in  this  country  went 
into  the  Australian  auctions  that  year  and  bought  a  very  great 
deal  of  what  we  know  as  the  fine  cross-bred  of  the  country,  — 
you  wool  people  know  it  as  three-eighths  and  one-half  blood 
wool,  —  which  was  largely  in  demand  here  because  it  could  not  be 
found  here  in  great  quantity ;  and  for  fear  they  might  be  subjected 
to  pressure  they  sent  a  buyer  to  Australia,  and  bouglit  a  quantity 
of  wool  that  raised  the  usual  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent  of  absorption  of 
the  United  States  up  to  8  per  cent.  This  last  year  they  did 
very  little  there,  because  the  state  of  affairs  in  October  was 
not  very  promotive  of  speculating  in  Australia,  or  contracting 
debts  in  Australia  that  would  have  to  be  paid  in  the  very  near 
future,  so  the  share  of  the  United  States  fell  to  2  per  cent. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  Ave  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  London 
sales.  The  dates  of  the  London  auctions  are  some  time  in  Janu- 
The  auction  ^^'^^  .^S'^^^^  ^'^  March,  again  in  May,  again  in  July, 
dates  and  re-  and  in  September  and  in  November.  A  series  of  sales 
ports.  began  yesterday  which  will  be  known  as  the  "  March 

sales."  And  so  closely  are  we  connected  with  affairs  there  that 
the  sale,  begun  yesterday  at  4  o'clock,  was  probably  so  well 
under  way  at  4.30  or  5  that  the  brokers  having  correspondents 
in  this  and  other  countries  could  forecast  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Tliose  sales  were  reported  so  promptly  that  I  had  a 
cablegram  at  2.30  telling  me  what  had  been  done  in  the  after- 
noon in  London  and  what  was  the  probable  course  of  evants. 
(The  speaker  read  a  telegram  which  stated  there  was  nothing 
suitable  for  America.)  I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  made,  "  nothing  suitable  for  America."  The  cables 
said  :  "  As  usual  there  is  nothing  suitable  for  America  on  the  first 
day."     And  why  "  as  usual  "  ? 

For  the  reason  that  our  very  bright  friends,  the  London  brokers, 
who  follow  the  situation  recognize,  as  all  the  wool  people  do  recog- 
.  nize,  that  the  class  they  call  staple  or  American  wools 
for  Amei-ica  are  always  the  highest  priced.  So  on  the  first  day  of 
are  held  back,  ^^le  Loudou  serics  — •  always  Tuesday  —  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  anything  at  all  that  can  be  brought  here.  The 
reason  being  this :  if  there  is  a  decline  in  prices  as  yesterday  and 
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"  nothing  suitable  for  America,"  on  Wednesday,  or  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day,  the  "  suitable  wools  for  America  "  may  gradually 
appear  ;  and,  if  the  American  demand  is  at  all  vigorous,  —  as  it 
frequently  is,  —  there  is  a  probability  that  such  sales  will  go  a 
little  towards  raising  prices  of  other  kinds. 

And  Avhile  on  this  telegram  may  I  add  something  about  this 
decline  ?  As  a  rule,  I  think  we  are  not  apt  to  figure  on  the 
relation  between  a  decline  of  5  per  cent  or  a  decline 
^nn^B^are  not  ^^  ^i  per  cent  or  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in  London 
felt  in  like  and  the  effect  of  that  decline  in  America,  for  the 
UiTs^couutry"  reasou,  the  10  per  cent  decline  is  on  the  London 
selling  price ;  but  to  bring  your  wool  here  you  pay 
11  cents  duty,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  London 
market.  So  when  you  get  a  telegram  giving  the  decline  the  per- 
centage here  will  never  be  as  much  as  it  is  there.  For  instance,  if 
a  certain  wool  is  selling  at  12  pence,  it  would  cost  landed  here 
37^  cents,  after  paying  the  duty  and  all  expenses.  Kow,  a  5 
per  cent  decline  on  12  pence  would  bring  it  down  to  Hi  pence 
and  a  5  per  cent  decline  on  37^  cents  would  be  1^  cents.  But 
wool  costing  11^  pence  in  London  costs  landed  here  30^  cents,  so 
the  real  decline  is  but  from  37^  to  36^  cents,  or  1  cent.  This  is 
enough  to  illustrate  the  point  1  want  to  make,  that  the  wavering 
of  the  London  market  by  5,  10  or  15  per  cent  is  not  followed  by 
the  same  wavering  of  the  market  here,  because  that  11-cent 
duty  always  remains  a  stable  factor. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  we  are  in  London  to  attend  the  auction 
sales.  The  first  thing  you  will  find  when  you  go  to  a  London 
broker,  with  whom  you  are  going  to  place  orders,  is 
branded!*^  '''^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Small  Circular,  showing  that  on  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  and  Thui-sday,  and  possibly 
later,  there  will  be  sold  certain  clips,  Adelaide,  Sydney,  Port 
Phillip,  etc.  The  clips  to  be  sold  on  these  successive  days  will 
be  shown  on  this  circular  by  their  respective  brands. 

And  you  would  have  noticed,  if  you  had  gone  to  the  warehouse, 
that  in  all  these  four-story  warehouses,  at  the  docks  most  of 
them,  the  top  floors  were  piled  with  tiers  of  wool,  —  square 
bales,  three  high,  arranged  in  alleys,  so  that  you  pass  through 
room  after  room  following  the  numbers  in  your  catalogue,  and 
may  see,  if  you  will,  every  bale  to  be  sold  on  this  day. 

I  have  here  a  catalogue  ^  of  sales  that  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
December  4,  1907,  in  which  the  wools  were  put  up  by  two  parties, 
Howthecata-  the  ouc  party  sold  571  lots,  6433  bales,  and  the  other 
ranged.'""*' "'""  V^'^'^J  sol^  487  lots,  making  6432  bales  —  12,865  bales 
sold  in  a  thousand  lots.  Suppose,  then,  you  have  your 
catalogue  before  you  start.  Let  me  explain  wliat  is  on  the  left 
page  of  the  specimen  you  have  in  hand.  The  wools  there  noted 
are  Port  Phillip  wools,  and  "  Coree  "  is  given  as  the  brand  of  that 
clip.     The  first  lot  is  "Lot  48,  in  grease  super  combg.  H,  1  bale 

1  See  footnote  (Catalogue)  next  page. 
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extra  combg.  H,  tares  12,  23  bales  in  the  lot."  This  page  exem- 
plifies, to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  care  with  which  the  wools  in 
Australia  are  classed  and  arranged,  so  that  a  man  need  only  buy 
what  he  wants  to  buy. 

Now,  when  you  have  a  catalogue  made  up  on  that  plan  you 

know  very  well  that  some   of  the  wool  you  are  uot 
passedby.'*'*    going   to    look   at.     As    an   American    you   have   no 

interest  in    lots   from  63  on,  for  they  are  not  ''  suit- 
able for  America."  ; 

When  we  get  to  the  top  floor  where  the  wools  are  exposed,  we 
will  hand  our  umbrella  and  overcoat,  possibly  our  silk  hat,  to 
the   man  who  keeps  the  lift.     Then  you    put  on  a  smock-coat 
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which  will  cover  you  to  the  feet,  so  you  will  be  absolutely  pre- 
served from  dust  and  dirt.  With  your  catalogue  you  will  start 
and  travel  along  these  alleys  and  pick  out  the  things  you  think 
will  interest  you  and  make  your  memoranda.  You  say  probably 
Lot  48  is  all  right  for  quality  for  you,  that  it  is  long  enough  for 
your  purpose,  it  is  sound  enough  for  your  purpose,  etc.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  up  your  mind  how  much  of  it  won't  be 
thei-e  when  scoured.  What  does  it  shrink  ?  Your  limit  is  say 
75  cents  scoured  (the  speaker  explained  the  method  of  making 
calculations  and  memoranda). 

And  so  you  go  on  through  the  whole  of  the  thousand  lots, 
leaving,  of  course,  a  great  many  you  don't  care  anything  about. 
Probably  by  12  o'clock  you  will  have  tramped  the  warehouse 
around  and  will  have  made  up  a  list  of  what  you  think  will  suit 
your  purposes,  which  you  hope  you  may  be  able  to  buy  at  prices 
you  have  marked. 

Then  you  go  back  with  your  broker  to  his  office,  and  figure  out 
what  work  you  have  done,  and  make  out  a  list  of  what  lots  you 
want  to  buy  and  what  you  can  pay  for  them,  and  he  probably 
turns  over  your  bids  to  a  bidding  broker.  A  bidding  broker  is 
a  man  who  serves  oftentimes  two  or  three  or  four  of  the  buying 
brokers,  who  has  clerks  around  him,  and  who  does  nothing  but 
handle  the  bids  in  the  auction. 

Tlie  selling  broker  is  on  what  we  call  a  rostrum,  and  at  each 
side  is  a  clerk,  so  all  the  data  may  be  made  in  du])licate  and 
nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  say  a  clerk  made  a  mistake,  because 
the  reports  of  the  two  clerks  must  correspond.  When  the  auction 
begins,  to  a  novice  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  shows  in  the  world. 

This  goes  on  from  four  o'clock  until  six  o'clock.  By  that  time 
everything  will  be  sold  excei)t  those  lots  marked  with  a  star  —  any- 
thing of  three  bales  or  less,  called  the  "  star  lots ; "  after  the 
brokers  have  gone  these  are  sold  by  their  clerks.  And  in  that 
they  differ  from  the  method  sometimes  followed  in  this  country. 
In  London  the  sharpest  wits  of  buyers  and  sellers  are  concerned 
with  handling  the  wool.  Here  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  boy 
graduates  from  the  office  into  buying  wool  in  the  West,  and  he 
gets  his  education  at  tiie  expense  of  the  employer.  The  only 
commendable  thing  about  it  is  the  man  who  sends  him  out  to  get 
his  education  does  pay  the  expense. 

When  the  day's  work  is  over  you  go  back  to  your  broker's 
office  and  compare  the  memoranda  that  he  brings  of  what  you 
bought  and  what  you  paid  for  it,  and  after  attending  to  your 
correspondence,  if  everything  is  favorable,  you  get  through  with 
your  work  and  get  back  to  your  hotel  about  eight  o'clock,  taking 
home  with  you  the  catalogue  for  to-morrow.  You  don't  want 
many  evening  engagements  if  you  are  going  to  be  called  for  work 
again  at  five-thirty  the  next  morning.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
when  there  were  only  four  sales  in  the  year,  they  ran  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  you  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  come  up 
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through  the  week  and  never  knew  whether  it  was  safe  to  go  away 
for  a  day,  because  the  day  you  would  go  away  might  be  a  day 
when  the  market  would  slump  a  little. 

The  terms  on  which  these  wools  are  sold  are  plainly  printed 
on  the  front  page  of  these  catalogues  every  day,  so  that  you  may 
know  exactly  what  you  are  required  to  do,  just  when 
are  all  on  the  you  must  pay  for  the  wool,  just  when  you  can  take  it 
catalogues.  away,  ctc.  You  have  fourteen  days  in  which  to  get  it 
away.  But  it  never  gets  away  from  the  warehouse  until  the 
substantial  cash  is  in  possession  of  the  seller.  No  credit  to  it  at 
all  so  far  as  the  seller  and  warehouse  are  concerned.  The  banks 
do  the  credit  business  over  there,  and  1  would  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful if  the  bankers  did  all  the  credit  business  here.  One  of  the 
most  distressing  things,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
wool  manufacturers  have  to  be  bankers  for  their  customers. 
Witness  the  terms  on  which  goods  are  sold.  It  is  a  most  deplor- 
able situation  that  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  in  this  country  are  largely  bankers  for  the  people  who 
consume  them. 

On  arrival  from  Australia  the  wool  is  taken  into  these  Avare- 
houses,  usually  along  the  Thames,  and  weighed,  and  lies  there 
until  the  day  of  the  sale,  and  not  on  the  top  floor  either.  It  is 
apt  to  lie  close  to  the  ground  or  under  the  ground,  the  top  floor 
being  reserved  for  sale  days  and  other  pur})oses.  All  the  wool 
you  and  I  have  picked  out  and  thrown  on  the  floor  in  looking  into 
the  bales  must  be  picked  up  and  put  back  again  in  the  bale  and 
the  cut  part  of  the  bale  sewed  up.  The  stevedores  are  not 
experts  and  they  may  get  something  in  the  bales  you  do  not  buy, 
but  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale  you  do  not  have  any 
recourse.  The  bales  will  be  weighed  up  but  never  at  more  than 
the  weight  at  which  they  came  in,  and  the  extra  goes  to  the  ware- 
house-keeper. That  is  the  rule  and  you  haven't  anything  to  say 
about  that  either. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  at  length  as  to  the 
desirability    and  possibility  of   selling  wools  at  auction  in  this 
country.     In    1904,  in  January,    I  was    sent   by  the 
tioDs  In  this  National    Association    of    Wool    Manufacturers,    to 
country.  Portland,  Oregon,    to  spend  a  little  time  at   a  joint 

meeting  of  the  National  AVool  Growers  Association  and  National 
Live  Stock  Association.  I  stopped  in  Chicago  and  was  asked  by  the 
people  of  the  stockyards  to  consider  the  proposition  of  selling 
wool  here  at  auction.  In  my  repoi't  to  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  (March  Bulletin,  1901)  will  be  found 
what  I  thought  on  that  sul3Ject. 

There  isn't  any  question  at  all    but  tliat  the  American  wool 
grower  could  sell  wool  at  auction  if  he  would  employ  competent, 
classifiers  to  put  up  his  wool,  as  now  do  two  or  three  men  whom 
I   know.     If   he  would  establish  a  classification   approximately 
like  the  Australian  —  not  at  all  to  its  refinement  —  but,  I  say. 
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approximately  like  it ;  and  if  it  were  understood  that  he  would 
brand  his  clip  so  that  the  buyers  who  went  there  could  hold  him 
responsible,  if  there  were  anything  like  the  penalties  in  this 
country  for  false  packing  that  are  enforced  in  Australia,  so  you 
could  follow  a  man  for  months  and  years  after  he  has  falsified 
the  packing  of  his  wool,  and  collect  damages — if  that  sort  of 
thing  ever  came  about  in  this  country,  it  might  be  possible  and 
hopeful  to  institute  the  sale  of  American  wools  at  auction. 

Until  you  can  get  something  like  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult.     (Applause.) 


THE  INVIOLABILITY  OF  MERCANTILE  OBLIGATIONS. 

By  William  Whitman. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Whitman 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Knit  Goods  Manufacturers'  Association, 
held  in  Albany  May  13.     He  said  : 

It  was  with  great  diffidence  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  your  guest  this  evening  and  deliver  an  address.  I  distrusted 
my  ability  under  existing  conditions  to  speak  words  that  would 
be  either  useful,  helpful,  or  encouraging.  I  feel  equally  diffident 
now,  but  obligations  to  your  Association,  with  which  my  busi- 
ness is  closely  affiliated,  the  desire  to  meet  so  large  a  number  of 
your  members,  and  my  personal  friendship  with  many  of  them, 
inspire  me  with  courage  to  express  very  briefly  some  thoughts 
regarding  existing  trade  conditions  and  relations  which  affect  us 
all  alike. 

Unquestionably  the  present  depressed  and  disrupted  condition 
of  business  and  industry  in  this  country  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
recent  financial  panic.  In  my  judgment  the  disastrous  effects  of 
that  panic  are  more  widespread  and  lasting  than  those  resulting 
from  any  other  panic  during  the  last  half  century.  They  Avould 
have  been  incalculably  more  ruinous  had  not  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  conditions  for  a  long  time  previous  been 
unusually  healthy  and  the  country  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  Because  of  these  there  have  been  compara- 
tively few  failures. 

While  the  process  of  restoration  appears  to  be  slow,  there  is 
every  reason  to  cherish  the  hope  that  normal  conditions  will  pre- 
vail at  a  comparatively  early  day.  Money  which  was  almost  unob- 
tainable for  several  months  is  now  offered  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  for  many  years.  Stocks  of  merchandise  are  depleted.  The 
shrinkage  of  values  has  apparently  ceased.  This  shrinkage  has 
been  so  great  —  greater  than  I  have  ever  experienced  —  that 
prices  now  ruling  are  so  low  as  to  offer  extraordinary  induce- 
ments to  buyers.     Purchases  can  be  made  with  greater  safety  as 
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to  change  of  value  at  the  prices  of  to-day  than  they  could  have 
been  made  at  any  time  for  several  years.  It  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  to  buy.  I  think  it  is  always  good  business  to  buy  when 
prices  are  abnormally  low.  I  do  not  look  for  cheaper  cotton  or 
wool,  which  are  the  raw  materials  Ave  are  more  especially  inter- 
ested in.  Once  buying  sets  in,  prices  cannot  but  advance.  Con- 
fidence is  being  gradually  restored.  When  we  consider  the  long 
period  of  depression  through  which  we  have  passed,  with  its 
attendant  results,  in  connection  with  the  high  promise  that  our 
agricultural  products  will  afford  a  large  surplus  for  shipment  to 
foreign  countries,  how  can  we  help  being  inspired  with  confidence 
in  the  early  return  of  prosperity  to  our  various  industries  ? 
There  are  more  people  to  be  fed  and  clothed  to-day  than  at  any 
previous  period.  There  is  not  only. an  increase  in  the  population, 
but  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  wants,  if  not  the  needs,  of  our 
people.  Time  will  accentuate  such  wants.  As  an  indication  of 
the  confidence  of  myself  and  associates  in  an  early  restoration  of 
business  activity,  let  me  say  that  we  are  now  erecting  and  will 
soon  have  in  operation  a  new  cotton  spinning  mill  that  will  cost 
$1 ,500,000. 

By  newspapers,  magazine  articles,  public  addresses,  expres- 
sions of  commercial  organizations,  and  sermons  from  the 
pulpit  we  have  been  told  of  the  very  many  causes  for  the  late 
panic,  of  the  many  lessons  supposed  to  be  taught  by  it,  and  of 
many  remedial  measures  alleged  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  future 
panics.  Most  of  these  will  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  my 
present  purpose  either  to  discuss  or  even  enumerate  them.  Per- 
mit me,  however,  in  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  now 
afforded  me,  to  speak  very  briefly  of  but  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
panics  and  business  disorders,  and  to  impress  upon  you  the  vital 
importance  of  advocating,  enforcing,  and  acting  upon  the  funda- 
mental princi])le  that  mercantile  obligations  should  be  held  invio- 
lable. Tlie  time  is  opportune  for  such  action.  It  is' in  harmony 
with  the  great  moral  awakening  of  the  entire  country  with  which 
his  Excellency,  Governor  Huglies,  is  so  prominently  identified. 

I  do  not  question  the  business  honor  of  our  people,  but  recent 
experience  has  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  tliat  business  methods 
are  loose,  if  not  vicious,  and  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  busi- 
ness men  do  not  recognize  the  binding  nature  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  contracts.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  especially  so  in 
the  business  in  which  we  are  mutually  engaged,  and  I  think  that 
it  should  not  be  so.  In  my  opinion,  a  true  regard  for  the  inviola- 
bility of  mercantile  obligations  furnishes  the  best  safeguard 
against  unnaturally  rapid  expansion  of  credit  or  of  business.  If 
that  regard  existed,  financial  institutions  would  be  more  careful 
in  making  engagements  for  the  loaning  of  money,  and  surely  one 
of  the  greatest  losses  to  the  business  community  during  the 
recent  panic  resulted  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  bank  accom- 
modation.    Commission  houses  would  not   arbitrarily  withhold 
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customary  advances  upon  the  merchandise  of  their  consignors. 
JSTor  would  they  easily  permit  returns  and  cancellations  which 
are  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  consignors. 

When  our  merchandise  is  disposed  of  we  should  have  the 
assurance  that  the  sales  are  bona  fide  and  that  payment  can  be 
depended  upon.  If  every  man  who  sold  merchandise  would 
insist  that  the  buyer  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  sale ;  if  buyers 
would  feel  that  they  must  not  buy  beyond  the  needs  of  their 
business  or  beyond  their  capacity  for  paying ;  if  both  buyers 
and  sellers  would  recognize  their  mutual  obligations  to  the  full 
extent,  and  neither  one  would  expect  the  otiier  to  bear  any  part 
of  his  losses  or  burdens,  it  would  surely  lead  to  more  conserva- 
tive and  sounder  business  transactions. 

The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  business  honor  depends 
u[)on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  character,  scope,  and  bind- 
ing nature  of  business  obligations.  It  behooves  every  man  to 
insist  that  his  business  transactions  shall  be  based  upon  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  contracts.  Most  business  contro- 
versies arise  from  loose,  if  not  improper,  ways  in  which  contracts 
are  made.  Such  contracts  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  regard 
in  which  obligations  should  be  held.  Honor  is  the  foundation  of 
credit.  Character  and  honor  are  synonymous.  Character  has 
been  described  as  the  power  to  make  talent  trusted.  Wealth  or 
property  without  honor  is  an  insecure  basis  for  credit.  Our 
country's  vast  volume  of  business,  so  immense  that  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  its  entirety,  nor  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  statis- 
tical exhibits,  has  been  built  up  by,  and  is  now  conducted  upon, 
credit.  A  very  large  part  of  this  immense  business  is  trans- 
acted without  written  contracts,  and  a  larger  part  under  written 
but  not  legally  binding  contracts.  The  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of 
the  contract  is,  after  all,  the  essential  thing.  Business  men  must 
trust  each  other,  and  this  trust  or  confidence  is  to  be  based  upon 
character.  We  must  look  rather  to  the  man  who  makes  the  con- 
tract than  to  the  contract  itself.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
standard  of  business  honor  is  not  so  high  as  it  used  to  be,  but 
years  of  experience  convince  me  that  this  is  not  true.  No  one 
can  consistently  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils  to  which  I  have 
referred,  nor  of  many  trade  abuses,  fraudulent  transactions,  prev- 
alence of  speculative  mania,  unreasoning  haste  to  get  rich,  and 
the  overestimation  of  wealth  among  life's  blessings.  But  all 
these  and  kindred  evils  have  ever  existed  and  probably  will  exist 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  end  of  time.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  permanently  successful  business,  however,  are  the 
same  now  as  yesterday,  and  will  remain  the  same  forever.  Busi- 
ness based  on  wrong  principles  cannot  be  permanently  successful. 
Fortunately  the  results  of  wrongdoing  are  in  themselves  preven- 
tives of  wrongdoing.  Failure  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract is  only  excusable  on  account  of  inability  to  perform,  and 
inability  is,  after  all,  only  a  partial  excuse,  for  obligations  should 
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not  be  incurred  without  reasonable  certainty  of  ability  to  meet 
them.  Any  attempt  to  evade  the  terms  of  a  contract  on  a  tech- 
nicality is  to  be  condemned.  The  magnitude  of  our  business  is  so 
great  that  it  could  not  be  transacted  if  contracts  had  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  every  possible  legal  safeguard.  The  oral  should 
be  equally  as  binding  as  the  written  contract,  but  the  latter  is 
needed  to  prevent  misunderstanding  of  terms  or  conditions,  as 
well  as  lapses  of  memory.  Sellers  of  merchandise  only  too 
frequently  refrain  from  demanding  what  is  justly  due  them  from 
buyers  for  fear  of  losing  what  they  term  the  buyer's  patronage 
or  good  will,  but  neither  buyer  nor  seller  can  afford  to  do  business 
with  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  meet  their  obligations. 

It  has  been  said  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  While 
this  may  be  true,  there  is  a  kind  of  competition  that  is  ruinous 
to  trade.  The  records  of  the  past  are  tilled  with  business  wrecks 
resulting  from  unfair  competition.  Such  competition  as  comes 
from  underselling  the  products  of  one's  own  or  others'  labor 
is  destructive.  Underselling  is  to  be  condemned,  not  approved. 
No  man  should  be  excused  from  the  performance  of  a  contract 
because  of  loss  arising  from  changed  market  conditions.  The 
burdens  of  mistakes  or  errors  of  judgment  should  be  borne  b}^ 
those  who  make  them.  Burdens  of  the  community  can  be  more 
widely  and  evenly  distributed  by  each  man  accepting  and  bearing 
his  own  burdens.  The  man  who  cheerfully  and  manfully  bears 
his  own  burdens  cannot  but  command  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 
No  man  should  be  excused  from  his  own  obligations  because  he 
has  excused  others  from  tlieir  obligations  to  him.  Generosity, 
liberality  or  philanthropy  cannot  honorably  be  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  first  obligation  of  the  debtor  is  to  ])ay 
his  own  debts  rather  than  to  release  from  payment  the  debts  that 
may  be  due  to  him.  One  should  be  just  before  he  is  generous. 
He  who  would  intentionally  evade  obligations  is  not  entitled  to 
credit.  The  wrongdoer  is  a  menace  to  all  honest,  straightforward 
men  —  the  worst  kind  of  a  competitor  in  business.  I  am  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  obligation  expressed  in  a  note  and  the 
obligation  of  a  maturing  debt  on  open  account.  There  should 
be  no  preference  in  payment  of  the  obligations  of  ordinary  business 
transactions. 

During  the  trying  period  through  which  we  have  been  passing 
we  have  been  common  sufferers  from  trade  evils.  As  you  know, 
there  have  been  demands  for  cancellation  of  orders,  refusals  to 
accept  shipments,  requests  for  delayed  deliveries,  extension  of 
payments  and  postponement  of  payments.  There  have  also  been 
non-payments  and  attempted  evasions  of  contracts  of  all  kinds  on 
purely  technical  grounds.  Recognition  of  such  demands  and 
requests  and  the  granting  of  them  would  cause  widespread  mer- 
cantile disaster  and  disturb  the  foundations  of  credit.  Such 
organizations  as  yours  have  it  within  their  power  to  do  much 
towards    remedying    trade    abuses   to    which    I    have    referred. 
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They  can  also  do  much  towards  cultivating  and  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  mercantile  honor  among  their  members.  Those 
who  insist  that  business  obligations  shall  be  fully  met  may  be 
regarded  with  disfavor  by  delinquents,  but  they  are  entitled  to 
the  hearty  support  of  their  associates  and  of  all  good  men.  The 
delinquent  only  should  be  regarded  with  disfavor. 

For  our  mutual  protection  we  should  unite  and  stand  back  to 
back  for  sound  business  principles.  They  will  insure  greater 
safety  and  preserve  honor  and  credit,  and  I  take  it  that  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  larger  part  of  those  engaged  in  business  to  uphold 
the  honor  and  the  credit  of  American  business  men  and  to  give 
courage  and  support  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
these  principles.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  mercan- 
tile honor  is  essential  to  high  credit,  and  our  material  prosperity 
is  largely  dependent  upon  both.  While  insisting  upon  tlie  inviola- 
bility of  mercantile  obligations,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  there 
are  such  things  as  accidents,  misfortunes,  losses,  and  failures 
which  bring  to  grief  honest,  capable,  and  well-meaning  men. 
These  have  claims  upon  us  for  assistance  which  deserve  and  in 
most  cases  cheerfully  receive  recognition.  The  views  I  have 
previously  expressed  are  not  intended  to  warrant  a  declination 
to  extend  such  accommodations  as  properl}^  belong  to  the  amenities 
of  business  relations. 

At  the  close  of  my  business  career  I  would  like  to  have  it  said 
of  me  that  I  never  attempted  to  evade  a  just  obligation  or  failed 
to  meet  one,  even  though  such  an  expression  should  be  coupled 
with  the  assertion  that  I  insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  obliga- 
tions to  me. 


THE   NATIONAL   WOOL   GROWERS   CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  tlie  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Helena,  Mont.,  January  14-16.  Because 
details  were  lacking  we  were  unable  to  print  in  the  March 
Bulletin  any  report  of  this  meeting.  Although  somewhat 
late  for  news  we  feel  no  hesitancy  in  yielding  the  necessary  space 
in  this  number  for  extracts  from  some  of  the  addresses,  the 
report  of  Secretary  Walker,  and  the  resolutions  adopted.  The 
program  was  lengthy,  varied,  and  interesting,  considerable  time 
being  given  to  tlie  discussion  of  that  question  which  has  much 
disturbed  the  wool  growers  of  the  States  of  the  inter-mountain 
West  for  several  years  — "  Governmental  Regulation  of  the 
Public  Range."  This  was  discussed  by  Governor  Bryant  B- 
Brooks,  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana.  Among 
the  other  subjects  were  :  "  The  Sheep  Industry  and  Predatory 
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Wild  Animals,"  by  Daniel  P.  Smythe,  Pendleton,  Ore.  ;  the 
"Angora  Industry  in  the  United  States,"  John  W.  Pulton, 
Helena,  Mont.;  "Home  Consumption  of  Wool,"  -1.  H.  Bearrup, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  ;  "  Is  it  advisable  to  hold  wool  auction 
sales  in  the  United  States  ?  "  P.  J.  Primrose,  Philadelphia ;  the 
"  Conservation  of  our  Western  Resources,"  Prof.  C.  T.  Johnston, 
Wyoming. 

In  tlie  absence  of  the  President,  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren, 
the  western  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  presided. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Wilson,  after  touching  on  the  conference 
held  in  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1907  and  improved  railroad 
service,  secured  in  part  by  the  activity  of  the  Wool  Growers 
Association,  discussed  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  the  wool  production,  saying  in  part 
as  follows  : 

As  I  have  already  stated,  some  of  the  matters  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  are  in  figures,  and  many  of  them  I  shall  pass  over 
rather  rapidly.  Let  us  take  first  the  increase  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
Instead  of  giving  you  the  numbers  in  millions,  etc.,  which  is 
bewildering,  I  shall  simply  say  this  :  cattle  have  increased  in 
number  in  the  last  forty  years,  from  1867  to  1906,  227.1  per  cent. 
Horses  have  increased  in  that  period  of  time  225.1  per  cent. 
In  the  same  length  of  time  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased 
29.8  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  country  increased  176.4 
per  cent  from  1860  to  1900,  a  period  of  forty  years.  Cattle 
increased  51  per  cent  more  in  the  last  forty  years  than  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  the  sheep  increased  146  per  cent  less 
than  the  population,  or  lost,  if  you  will,  146  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  the  sheep  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population  there  would  be  to-day  146  per  cent  more  sheep  in  the 
country  than  there  actually  is.  In  the  forty  years  past,  with  all 
the  tariff  and  all  the  protection  and  everything  that  you  can  get, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  29.8  per  cent  in  sheep.  I 
have  taken  these  figures  from  the  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  ISTational  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 
as  less  than  they  were  forty  years  ago.'  It  is  certainly  plain  that 
there  has  been  no  practical  increase  in  sheep,  and  yet  the 
increased  consumption  of  mutton  in  the  past  sixteen  years  has 
been  over  400  per  cent,  and  to-day,  according  to  Government 
statistics,  there  are  36  per  cent  of  the  sheep  flocks  of  the  United 
States  needed  for  mutton.  If  the  increase,  or  decrease,  if  you 
prefer,  keeps  up,  you  will  not  have  mutton  enough  in  the  country 

1  The  estimates  of  this  Association  are  only  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  and  do  not  include 
lambs,  as  do  the  figures  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  —  Ed. 
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in  ten  years  to  supply  the  demand.  Just  think  of  it.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  past  forty  years  has  been 
29.8  per  cent. ;  the  increase  in  population  176.4  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  mutton  in  the  last  sixteen  years  is 
400  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  about  36  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
of  all  the  flocks  in  the  United  States  are  needed  to  supply  the 
.mutton  demand. 

We  all  like  to  be  considered  big.     Listen  to  these  figures  for  a 

moment.     The  value  of  the  fleece  wool  in  the  wool  clip  of  the 

whole  United  States  in  the  year  1907  was  $62,958,165, 

The  value  of     and  the  value  of  the  pulled  wool  in  the  wool  clip  of 

the   wool   clip.  ,  .^^        .  ,  .  .  i„^^„  ,m  ^    ^     r>,^^.-     ^^^  1      ■ 

the  United  States  m  1907  was  $15,305,000,  making  a 
total  of  $78,263,165.  Then  add  to  that  the  total  value  of 
mutton  in  1907  in  the  United  States,  or  $64,165,795,  making  a 
grand  total  of  the  value  of  the  wool  and  mutton  of  $142,428,960. 
I  have  arrived  at  the  value  of  the  mutton  on  this  basis  :  In 
Wyoming  the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  has  an  abso- 
lute check  on  every  sheep  shipped  out  of  the  State.  We  have 
always  played  fair  with  tlie  railroads,  and  the  railroads  send  us 
the  numbei-  of  sheep  shipped  from  each  station  each  month,  and 
we  find  that  the  value  of  the  mutton  is  82  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  wool.  It  was  upon  that  basis  that  I  figured  the  value  of 
the  mutton  of  the  entire  United  States  for  the  year  1907.  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter,  and  that  is  that 
the  value  of  tliis  pulled  wool  is  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
country's  wool  product.  As  I  said  before,  adding  to  the  total  value 
of  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  in  1907  the  value  of  all  the 
mutton,  estimated  on  the  basis  I  have  given  you,  makes  a  grand 
total  of  $142,428,960  for  wool  and  mutton,  which  is  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  the  United  States  in 
the  past  year,  by  several  million  dollars.  The  value  of  the  wool 
crop  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  last  year  was  $18,464,031  ;  the 
value  of  the  mutton  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  last  year  was 
$15,140,507.  In  other  words,  Montana  and  Wyoming  produced 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  entire  production  of  wool  and  mutton 
in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  The  value  of  the  wool  and 
mutton  production  last  year  was  more  than  the  total  value  of  all 
the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1907. 

I  now  come  to  a  pleasant  proposition.  This  is  the  forestry 
proposition.  We  are  in  favor  of  forest  reserves  on  forested 
Th  extent  of  ^^■®^^'  I'landlcd  in  Such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  forest 
the  forest  re-  and  conscrvB  the  water  supply,  and  benefit  the  great- 
serves.  gg^.  i^^;,^^ber  iu  the   neighborhood.     We  will  take  up 

first  conditions  as  they  are  in  Wyoming,  because  I  am  familiar 
wit'li  Wyoming  matters,  and  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  made  a 
talk  at  "^Rock  "Springs  to  Mr.  Pinchot.  One-fifth  of  the  entire 
grazing  area  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  in  forest  reserves. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Pinchot  how  mucli  there  was  in  forest 
reserves,  he  said,  "  Ask  Mr.  Potter."     I  asked  Mr.  Potter,  and  he 
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said  he  could  not  give  it  to  me  as  a  whole,  but  that  he  could  give 
me  the  amounts  of  the  different  reserves.  He  gave  me  those,  and 
I  handed  them  to  the  secretary,  who  added  them,  and  found  a 
total  area  of  9,020,475  acres  in  the  forest  reserves  in  Wyoming, 
and  that  393,000  head  of  sheep,  or,  in  round  numbers,  400,000 
sheep,  were  run  on  the  forest  reserves  for  two  months  of  that 
year.  These  400,000  sheep  are  run  two  months  on  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  grazing  area  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Now,  if  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  grazing  area  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  can 
furnish  feed  two  months  of  the  year  for  400,000  sheep,  the  other 
four-fifths  of  the  grazing  area  would  furnish  feed  for  the  same 
number  four  times  as  long,  or  for  eight  months,  and  then  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Wyoming  would  have  to  go  outside 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  two  months  of  each  year  to  feed 
400,000  head  of  sheep.  I  know  that  this  looks  absurd,  but  those 
are  the  actual  figures.  I  will  say,  too,  that  some  estimate  the 
grazing  area  left  outside  of  the  forest  reserves  as  not  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  grazing  area,  but  I  have  been  generous  to  Mr. 
Finchot,  and  have  estimated  it  at  four-fifths.  So,  as  I  say,  with 
one-fifth  of  the  grazing  area  of  the  State  furnishing  feed  for 
400,000  head  of  sheep  for  two  months,  and  on  the  same  basis  the 
other  four-fifths  of  the  grazing  area  of  the  State  furnishing  feed 
for  the  same  number  of  sheep  eight  months,  making  a  total  of 
ten  months'  feed  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  400,000  head  of 
sheep,  there  would  still  be  two  months  when  the  people  of 
Wyoming  would  have  to  go  outside  of  the  State  to  feed  400,000 
head.  Instead  of  that  situation  we  have  the  following  :  On  the 
basis  of  the  estimate  just  made,  the  entire  State  of  Wyoming 
would  furnish  feed  for  one  year  for  333.333  head.  That  is  all 
Wyoming  could  do,  and  as  I  said  before,  Wyoming  and  Montana 
furnish  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  wool  of  the  United  States, 
and  Wyoming  is  pretty  close  to  first  place  in  the  race.  But 
instead  of  the  four-fifths  of  the  grazing  area  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  that  is  not  in  the  forest  reserves  furnishing  feed  on  a 
basis  of  333,333  sheep  in  the  entire  State  for  an  entire  year,  those 
four-fifths  furnish  feed  for  4,024,560  head  for  the  entire  year, 
save  for  the  two  months  that  the  forest  reserves  furnish  feed  to 
the  400,000  head.  In  other  words,  four-fifths  of  the  State  fur- 
nished feed  for  twelve  months  to  3,957,893  head,  while  one-fifth 
of  the  State  —  and  the  best  part  of  it,  too  —  furnished  feed  for 
only  400,000  head  for  only  two  months.  If  the  forest  reserves 
had  furnished  their  proportion  of  feed,  the  entire  State  would 
have  furnished  feed  for  4,947,366  head,  or  nearly  one  million  more 
head  than  it  had  on  the  range,  a  loss  of  income  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  based  on  this  year's  income,  of  $3,400,000. 
If  all  the  public  lands  in  the  State  were  under  lease  like  the  forest 
reserves,  and  handled  in  the  same  way,  it  would  mean  a  reduction 
of  all  livestock  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  —  and  we  are  not  nearly 
so  badly  off,  so  far  as  forest  reserves  are  concerned,  as  some  of  our 
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sister  States.  That  means  tliat  out  of  every  one  hundred  head  of 
stock  running  in  the  State  to-day,  we  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
ninety  head,  and  we  would  have  the  other  ten  in  each  hundred 
head  to  run  the  State  on  —  scarcely  enough  to  feed  our  own 
people,  and,  as  it  is,  we  have  to  help  feed  the  East  besides. 

The  receipts  from  the  sheep  industry  last  year  in  Wyoming  — 
and,  as  I  said,  I  use  Wyoming  as  an  illustration  because  I  am 
familiar  with  it,  and  what  applies  to  Wyoming  applies  to  every 
other  State  that  has  forest  reserves  in  it  —  amounted  to  $15,370,- 
305.  But  if  the  lands  had  been  handled  under  the  leasing  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  instead  of  the  people  receiving  from 
the  sheep  industry  in  Wyoming  in  the  past  year  $15,370,305,  they 
would  have  received  $1,521,660,  or  to  express  it  so  that  you  may 
grasp  the  meaning,  estimating  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  last  year  at  125,000,  the  sheep  industry  brought  into 
the  State  last  year  $123  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
State.  If  we  had  had  the  forest  reserve  policy  over  the  balance 
of  the  grazing  lands  of  the  State,  instead  of  the  industry  yielding 
$123  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  it  would  have  yielded  only 
$12.18,  and  the  State  would  have  lost  $110  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  it. 

I  want  to  imjjress  upon  you  the  size  of  the  forest  reserves  of 
the  country.  The  forest  reserves  in  the  United  States  under  the 
control  of  ]\Ir.  Pinchot  cover  an  area  of  147,146,240  acres,  and 
tliat  looks  like  a  pretty  good  sized  farm  ;  but  you  begin  to  realize 
the  vastness  of  this  amount  when  I  tell  you  that  those  forest 
reserves  combined  are  larger  than  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampsliire,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  with  24.000  square  miles  left  —  enough  over  to  make  twenty 
states  like  Ehode  Island,  or  twelve  like  Delaware.  Comparing 
the  areas  of  the  reserves  with  the  areas  of  foreign  countries,  I 
learned  that  the  reserves  are  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  Ceylon,  and  Sicily,  and  just  imagine  how  many  rulers 
there  are  in  those  foreign  countries,  and  only  one  ruler  m  ours. 
Those  figures  are  astounding,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  forest 
reserves  under  the  control  of  the  forester  cover  an  area  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  world,  you 
begin  to  realize  conditions.  If  the  entire  land  surface  of  the 
world  were  divided  into  farms  of  200  acres  each,  Mr.  Pinchot 
would  be  there  looking  after  his  one  acre.  There  is  one  acre  out 
of  every  200  acres  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  forest  reserves 
alone.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  that,  I  will  use 
the  following  illustration :  They  tell  us  that  the  earth  is  25,000 
miles  in  circumference  at  the  equator ;  if  Mr.  Pinchot  should 
take  a  strip  along  the  equator  entirely  around  the  world,  the 
strip  would  have  to  be  over  nine  miles  wide  in  order  to  make  an 
area  as    large    as  the  area  included  in  the  forest  reserves.     In 
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other  words,  a  strip  of  laud  nine  miles  wide  running  entirely 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator,  across  land  and  water,  is  equal  to 
the  land  included  in  forest  reserves.  Or,  if  you  would  place  the 
forest  reserves  in  a  strip  at  the  fortieth  parallel,  which  is  the 
parallel  that  runs  through  Philadelphia,  Columbus,  Indianapolis, 
and  Denver,  extending  over  a  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it 
would  make  a  strip  86  miles  wide  and  2650  miles  long.  If  Mr. 
Pinchot  were  on  one  of  the  great  through  trains  of  the  country, 
passing  through  a  strip  a  mile  Avide,  so  that  he  could  look  at  half 
a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  car,  and  could  travel  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  an  hour,  ten  hours  a  day,  three  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
he  would  be  a  little  over  two  years  and  a  half  looking  at  his 
domain.     A  little  over  two  years  and  a  half.     Think  of  it. 

The  area  of  the  forest  reserves  is  229,916  square  miles,  and  the 
area  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States  is  662,816  square 
miles,  or  a  total  of  892,732  square  miles  in  forest 
reserveTami  T^serves  and  Other  public  lands.  The  forest  reserves 
the  public  and  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  combined 
''*°^*''  are  larger  in  area  than  the  twenty-six  States  in  the 

Union  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia thrown  in.  The  area  of  the  forest  reserves  and  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  that  may  become  reserves  is  larger 
than  the  combined  area  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vii'ginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  those  twenty- 
six  States,  with  fifty-two  senators,  there  are  881,735  square  miles 
of  area,  or  nearly  11,000  square  miles  less  than  the  amount  of 
land  included  in  the  forest  reserves  and  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  This  land  would  make  a  strip  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator  35.7  miles  wide,  or,  following  the  fortieth  parallel 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  would  make  an  empire  336.8 
miles  wide.  The  forest  reserves  and  the  public  lands  comprise 
29.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  and  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  land  of  the  entire  world,  so  that  if 
you  should  divide  it  off  into  farms  of  about  60  acres  each,  Mr. 
Pinchot  would  have  to  look  after  one  acre  in  every  60-acre  farm 
in  the  world,  and  yet  they  tell  us  to  be  patient  and  to  be  good. 
When  one  man  can  get  control  of  more  country  than  is  inc hided 
in  the  area  of  every  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
United  States  —  a  region  of  country  with  fifty-two  senators  — 
I  don't  know  what  we  may  expect  next.  I  know  that  the  great 
mass  of  American  people  are  honest.  I  know  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  anything  that  is  not  right,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  this 
prediction  :  If  Mr.  Pincliot  needs  a  politician,  and  if  he  will 
turn  over  the  forest  reserves  and  grazing  areas  in  these  Av^estern 
States,  I  will  ask  for  no  contributions,  but  I  will  give  him   every 
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senator  or  member  of  Congress  lie  wants,  because  I  wonld  have 
enough  forest  reserve  riders  to  have  them  elected,  and  if  one  of 
you  gentlemen  should  dare  to  get  up  and  say  that  you  owned 
your  home,  I  would  make  it  so  hot  for  you  that  you  would  vote 
for  us  anyhow.     You  couldn't  help  it 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1905,  which  was 
„.  . .     the  last  report  I  could  obtain,  the  figures  showed  that 

most  health-  there  Were  nearly  40,000,000  post-mortem  ins})ections 
^"''  of   meat   animals    made.     In    round    numbers,    there 

were  over  6,000,000  post-mortem  inspections  of  cattle,  nearly 
8,000,000  post-mortem  inspections  of  sheep,  and  over  25,000,000 
post-mortem  inspections  of  hogs.  Of  the  6,000,000  cattle  inspec- 
tions, 11,000  were  found  to  be  tuberculous  ;  the  number  of  hogs 
found  tuberculous  was  207,000  head  ;  and  the  number  of  slieep 
found  tubercular  was  27  head.  In  other  words,  in  every 
291,580  sheep,  one  had  tuberculosis,  or  a  little  over  three  sheep 
in  a  million  head  had  tuberculosis.  I  know  these  figures  are 
deceiving.  One  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  had  figured  that  on  a 
per  cent  basis ;  I  said  that  I  had  tried,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
sheep,  the  percentage  of  tubercular  sheep  was  so  infinitesimal  that 
I  didn't  know  how  to  point  the  decimal  to  make  it  intelligible. 
So  I  have  put  in  numbers  ;  there  is  one  sheep  with  tuberculosis 
in  every  291,580  head ;  in  291,580  head  of  cattle  there  are 
555.3  that  have  tubercuh)sis ;  and  in  the  same  number  of  hogs, 
there  are  2390  head  that  are  tubercular.  So  that,  if  one  man 
eats  beef,  and  another  man  eats  mutton,  the  man  who  eats  the 
beef  stands  a  chance  of  contracting  tubei-culosis  in  one  year, 
while  the  mutton  eater  stands  a  chance  of  catching  it  in  not  less 
than  555  years. 

They  say  we  are  ruining  the  range.  I  tried  to  get  a  report 
from  the  different  States  in  the  West,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
„,  get  them  in  the  time  I  had.     However,  I  have  one  from 

limit  has  not  Wyoming.  I  think  you  can  get  more  information  out 
been  reached.  ^^  ^j^jg  j.^poj.^  jj-j  regard  to  the  livestock  industry  than 
from  any  other  report  fi'om  any  State  that  I  have  received. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  297,240  head  of  cattle  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  with  an  average  value  per  head  of  $12.56,  making  the 
total  valuation  of  cattle  in  the  State  $3,732,558 ;  in  "l906 
there  were  508,075  head,  or  211,835  xnore  head  in  1906  than  in 
1896 ;  and  those  508,075  cattle  had  an  average  value  per  head  of 
$14.24,  making  the  total  valuation  of  the  cattle  in  the  State  in 
1906  the  sum  of  $7,233,427.  There  was  nearly  twice  as  much 
value  in  the  cattle  of  Wyoming  in  1906  as  in  1896.  The  statis- 
tics regarding  horses  do  not  show  as  large  an  increase.  In  1896 
there  were  77,367  head  of  horses  in  Wyoming,  with  an  average 
value  of  $13.40  per  head,  making  a  total  valuation  of  horses  of 
$1,037,009.  In  1906  there  were  79,571  head  of  horses  in 
Wyoming,    an    increase    of   only  2204   head  over   1896,  but  the 
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valuation  was  more  than  double  that  of  1896.  In  1896  there 
were  1,308,063  head  of  sheep  in  Wyoming,  with  an  average  value 
per  head  of  $1.77,  and  then  we  had  no  forest  reserves  ;  and  in 
1906,  there  were  2,874,686  head  in  the  State,  an  inoi-ease  over 
1896  of  1,566,623  head.  In  other  words,  the  ranges  of  Wyoming, 
even  witli  one-fifth  of  the  entire  grazing  area  of  the  State  in 
forest  reserves,  are  feeding  more  stock  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  any  day  of  the  State's  existence  ;  and  if  they  will  only  let  us 
go  on  and  not  interfere  with  our  development,  we  will  carry  more 
stock  in  the  future  than  we  do  at  present.  The  State  has  not 
reached  its  limit  yet. 

THE    secretary's    REPORT. 

Secretary  George  S.  Walker,  in  presenting  his  annual  report, 
referred  to  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Association  due,  in  large  part,  to  his  energetic  and  persistent  cam- 
paign to  make  the  Association  more  useful  and  helpful  to  the 
flockmasters,  by  guarding  their  interests  in  every  way.  In  1906 
the  paid  membership  had  dwindled  to  36 ;  at  the  convention  of 
1907  5338  were  on  the  roll,  and  one  year  later  the  exact  number 
was  7411,  surely  a  gain  highly  creditable  to  the  organizing  ability 
of  the  indefatigable  secretary. 

Referring  to  his  relations  with  the  secretary  of  this  Association, 
Mr.  Walker  wrote : 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and 
I  believe  much  has  been  accomplished  to  bring  the  two  great 
national  organizations  into  closer  tovich.  The  honored  Secretary 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  had  intended  to  be  with  us 
here  in  Helena  and  talk  to  us  regarding  the  gathering  of  the 
wool  clip  and  the  methods  of  marketing  the  same,  but  illness 
prevented.  He  has  suggested,  however,  that  the  association  take 
up  the  matters  of  marketing  the  wool  clip,  believing  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done  to  improve  present  methods,  and  as  a 
result  of  which  the  grower  will  receive  more  satisfactory  returns, 
and  the  manufacturers  will  obtain  a  much  better  quality  of  wool. 
With  these  matters  in  mind,  I  would  suggest  that  this  convention 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  or  two  to  visit 
Boston  and  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  plans  for 
cooperation  for  mutual  benefit. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those  which  endorsed  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  efforts  to  eradicate  scab  and  other 
contagious  diseases ;    declared  for  a  law  compelling  interstate 
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riiilroads  to  transport  livestock  between  feeding  points  at  a  speed 
not  less  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour;  urged  the  passage  by  State 
legislatures  of  a  uniform  bounty  law  to  provide  for  bounties  on 
predatory  wild  animals,  especially  the  coyote  and  wolf,  and  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  field  pathological  station  to  study  the  out- 
break of  disease  among  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  Those 
relating  to  the  Forest  Reserves  and  their  management,  the  tariff 
on  wool  and  hides,  and  the  Angora  goat  husbandry  are  as  follows  : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Association  in  its  annual  con- 
vention assembled,  considering  those  subjects  of  concern  to  the 
sheep  industry,  finds  it  threatened  in  the  mountain  and  plain 
States  with  a  peril  in  proposed  national  legislation,  so  grave  in 
character  as  to  excite  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  its  future. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  scheme  of  regulating  the  use  of  the 
public  lands  for  grazing  purposes  by  the  national  government, 
either  under  the  leasing  or  the  permit  system,  can  result  only  in 
calamity  to  the  range  sheep  business.  We  find  no  occasion  in 
the  existing  conditions  for  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  use  of  the  public  range. 
We  attest  from  actual  experience  and  long  acquaintance  with  the 
range  in  the  public  land  States  that  the  claim  emanating  from 
high  official  sources  that  it  is  being  destroyed  by  iinrestricted 
grazing,  and  particularly  by  roving  bands  of  sheep,  is  not  true ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  good  sense  and  business  judgment 
of  those  engaged  in  the  range  stock  business,  and  who  must  rely 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  range  in  successive  years,  will  be  a 
safer  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the  range  in  the  future  than 
could  any  system  of  government  control  be,  however  cunningly 
devised. 

The  conduct  of  the  business  of  those  engaged  in  raising  stock 
that  graze  upon  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  regulations 
and  under  restrictions  laid  down  by  a  department  of  the  national 
government,  and  carried  out  by  subordinates  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  it,  would  be  found  intolerable  and  disastrous. 
The  system  could  be  carried  into  effect  only  at  an  expense  to  the 
stock  interests  that  would  be  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  and  for 
which  we  are  satisfied  there  would  be  no  adequate  and  no  sub- 
stantial return. 

We  are  entirely  confident  in  the  belief  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation for  government  regulation  or  control  of  the  public  range 
will  operate  to  impede  and  retard  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  western  States,  and  that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
inducements  the  government  can  present  for  the  settlement  of 
its  lands  within  their  borders  is  to  continue  to  offer,  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  offered  in  the  past,  to  all  comers,  equal  oppor- 
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tuiiities  and  privileges  in  the  use  of  such  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
poses until  they  shall  eventually  be  appropriated  by  actual  settlers. 

These  and  other  considerations  which  have  been  impressed  upon 
us  by  actual  experience  with  the  system  proposed,  as  it  is  now  in 
operation  on  the  forest  reserves,  impel  us  to  condemn  it  unquali- 
fiedly. 

Wlierefore  we  protest  against  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  2908, 
introduced  by  Senator  Burkett,  or  any  other  measure  providing 
for  the  leasing  of  any  of  the  public  lands  or  the  granting  of  per- 
mits for  the  use  of  the  same  for  grazing  purposes. 

Nothing  in  these  resolutions  is  to  be  understood  as  implying 
any  general  disapprobation  of  the  public  land  policy  of  the 
present  administration.  We  particularly  commend  its  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  laws  intended  to  prevent  the  commission  and 
to  punish  the  perpetration  of  frauds  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  of  the  public  lands.  We  are  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  public  forests  and  of  the  crea- 
tion of  forest  reserves  out  of  timbered  areas,  within  which  timber 
may  be  cut  only  under  government  surveillance,  without,  how- 
ever, giving  our  approval  to  the  plan  of  imposing  the  burden  of 
forest  preservation  upon  the  livestock  industries. 

AVe  demand  the  prompt  elimination  from  forest  reserves  of  all 
land  not  timbered,  nor  suitable  for  reforestation  or  reasonably 
necessary  to  conserve  the  How  of  streams  used  for  irrigation  in 
arid  sections,  and  that  the  limits  of  existing  reserves  be  speedily 
and  plainly  marked,  that  citizens  may  not  be  accused  of  and 
punished  for  trespasses  unwittingly  committed. 

The  forest  reserve  act  was  passed,  as  it  is  understood  by  us, 
to  subserve  a  great  national  purpose  of  which  the  benefits  were 
to  be  and,  as  we  believe,  will  be,  enjoyed  by  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  by  those  residing  along  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  we  protest  against 
imposing  upon  the  people  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
reserves  and  who  make  use  of  them  for  grazing  purposes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  public  lands  have  always  been  enjoyed  by 
the  pioneers  without  charge,  the  burden  of  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  such  reserves. 

While,  however,  the  policy  of  taxing  the  stock  interests  for 
forest  preservation  is  persevered  in,  we  demand  that  permits  for 
grazing  privileges  be  granted  for  such  periods,  not  less  than 
three  years,  as  will  justify  applicants  for  privileges  on  forest 
reserves  in  the  sinking  of  wells  and  constructing  reservoirs  and 
making  other  improvements  within  the  reserves  necessary  to 
their  beneficial  use,  and  as  will  enable  stock-raisers  to  contem- 
plate at  least  for  a  brief  period  the  conditions  under  whicli  they 
may  conduct  their  business. 

The  development  of  the  other  resources  of  the  public  land 
States  is  obviously  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those  engaged  in 
them  in  the  raising  of  livestock.     We  accordingly  commend  to 
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the  consideration  of  Congress  the  fact  that  while  the  mineral 
lands  included  within  the  forest  reserves  are  theoretically  open 
to  prospecting,  the  limitations  of  the  for£st  reserve  rules  are 
such  as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  an  invest- 
ment of  sufficient  capital  to  develop  mining  claims  after  the  pro- 
spector has  found  them,  and  capital  will  not,  exce])t  in  rare  cases, 
invest  in  mining  claims  or  locations  within  the  forest  reserves, 
as  they  prefer  to  operate  under  well-defined  legal  rights  rather 
than  permissions  and  privileges  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of 
departmental  forces. 

We  find  and  likewise  commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
that  while  the  law  in  reference  to  forest  reserves  provides  for 
homestead  entries  within  them,  they  are  made  u.nder  such  bur- 
densome restrictions  and  limitations  as  to  operate  to  deter  their 
appropriation  by  settlers  who  despair  of  the  growth  of  communi- 
ties under  the  conditions  imposed  large  enough  to  bring  schools, 
churches,  and  other  institutions  incident  to  community  life. 

We  condemn  the  practice  of  the  forestry  bureau  in  imposing, 
without  a  trial  of  any  character,  burdensome  fines  upon  grazers 
upon  forest  reserves,  under  the  pretext  of  demands  for  damages 
consequent  upon  a  violation  of  the  regulations  or  for  trespasses, 
accompanied  with  the  threat  that,  in  default  of  payment  within  a 
brief  period,  the  permit  of  the  alleged  offender  will  be  canceled 
and  his  stock  driven  off  the  reserve. 

The  right  of  a  hearing  before  some  regularly  constituted  tri- 
bunal before  being  condemned,  is  a  right  that  is  sacred  and 
inherent  in  citizenship,  a  right  of  so  fundamental  a  character 
that  its  denial  is  plain  tyranny. 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
certain  forest  reserves,  on  which  the  grazing  of  sheep  is  pro- 
hibited, of  denying  a  trailing  permit  over  the  same  to  enable 
shippers  to  reach  the  best  shipping  points,  and  requiring  sheep 
to  be  trailed  many  miles  around  said  reserves,  to  the  great  loss 
and  damage  of  such  shippers. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and 
hides,  and  deprecate  any  attempt  to  alter  or  modify  the  same. 

Whkreas,  Recognizing  in  Angora  husbandry  a  livestock  pur- 
suit kindred  to  sheep  raising  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  many 
localities  in  the  United  States,  and  an  industry  that  is  of  signal 
promise  in  this  country  ;  and, 

Whereas,  Appreciating  in  the  materially  inadequate  supply 
of  domestic  Angora  products  for  the  home  demand  to-day,  neces- 
sitating annual  purchases  of  mohair  and  skins  from  foreign 
countries  of  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  in  value,  it  would 
indeed  be  showing  an  un-American  spirit  if  encouragement  and 
protection  shall  not  be  meted  out  to  the  plodding  husbandmen  of 
this  young  industry. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  By  the  National  W^ool 
Growers  Association,  that  it  endorses  tlie  demand  of  the  Angora 
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husbandmen  of  this  country  for  the  continued  protection  of  the 
present  duty  ou  mohair ;  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Angora  skins  ; 
for  a  reduction  of  the  fee  for  grazing  on  the  national  forests  to 
the  same  rates  applying  for  sheep  ;  for  an  enumeration  of  Angora 
goats  in  the  next  census  separate  and  apart  from  the  common  or 
non-shearing  animal;  for  provision  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  for  procuring  and  compiling  statistical  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  annual  production,  importation,  and  consump- 
tion of  mohair  and  Angora  goatskins  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
for  a  continuation  of  the  efficient  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
behalf  of  the  Angora  industry  and  provision  for  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  liberal  editions  of  its  enlightening  and  instruc- 
tive publications  on  Angora  husbandry  ;  and 

Be  it  Furthek  Rksolved,  That  we  commend  to  Congress,  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  the  need  of  favorable  action  on  the  requests  of  these, 
our  fellow  husbandmen. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  for  favorable  consideration  by 
wool-growers  the  plan  of  holding  wool  auction  sales  in  America 
similar  to  those  held  in  London. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Fred  AV.  Gooding,  of  Idaho;  western  vice-president, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  Wyoming;  eastern  vice-president,  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  of  Ohio  ;  secretary,  George  8.  Walker,  of  Wyoming ;  treas- 
urer, Lewis  Penwell,  of  Montana.  Executive  committee  :  Arizona, 
P.  W.  Perkins  and  T.  E.  Pollack;  California,  L.  W.  Olase  and 
George  L.  McCoy ;  Colorado,  A.  J.  Artiz  and  John  Lawrence ; 
District  of  Columbia,  Col.  George  Truesdell ;  Idaho,  P.  G.  John- 
son and  W.  H.  Phildraca;  Illinois,  Mortimer  Levering  and  W. 
W.  Burch  ;  Kansas,  N.  A.  Gwin  and  J.  W.  Troutman ;  Massa- 
chusetts, Frank  P.  Bennett ;  Michigan,  C.  A.  Tyler  and  Bert 
Smith  ;  Minnesota,  Dr.  E.  D.  Titus ;  Montana,  J.  E.  Bower  and 
John  D.  Waite ;  Nebraska,  Eobert  Taylor  and  Frank  Hershey ; 
Nevada,  M.  E.  Brady  and  J.  H.  Hilton ;  New  Mexico,  Sol  Luna 
and  A.  D.  Garrett ;  New  York,  G.  Howard  Davison  and  W.  G. 
Markham ;  Ohio,  A.  A.  Bates ;  Oregon,  W.  D.  Barrett  and  M.  J. 
Finleyson  ;  South  Dakota,  F.  E.  Bennett ;  Texas,  J.  H.  Nations 
and  Firnum  Beck;  Utah,  John  E.  Austin  and  S.  J.  Hoster;  Wis- 
consin, F.  W.  Harding  and  S.  N.  Buck ;  Wyoming,  Tim  Kay  and 
William  Daley ;  Hawaii,  G.  J.  Waller  and  Eben  P.  Low. 
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LOCKS   AND   THE    USES   TO   WHICH  THEY  ARE  PUT. 

Now  that  the  better  preparation  of  wools  for  market  is  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  prominence  and  importance  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  South  Africa,  England,  and  even  in  Australia,  it 
seems  peculiarly  fitting  to  print  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  wool 
growers  some  information  concerning  the  uses  to  which  locks  can 
and  must  be  put  by  the  manufacturer.  These  uses  are  so  well 
stated  in  an  article  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  "  Dal- 
gety's  Keview  "  that  we  take  the  liberty  to  reproduce  it.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  wool  manufacturer  does  not  object  to 
locks  in  themselves,  but  he  does  object  to  finding  ''  locks  "  in  the 
fleeces  purchased  for  combing  purposes.  A  worsted  spinner  has 
no  use  for  locks,  primarily  because  of  their  lack  of  length, 
and  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  men  in  different  lines  of  manu- 
facture to  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted.  All 
these  facts  are  pointed  out  in  the  article  and  need  not  be  repeated 
in  these  few  words  of  introduction.  We  commend  the  article 
strongly  to  our  wool  growers,  who,  we  trust,  will  see  from  it  how 
much  attention  to  these  seeming  unimportant  details  will  mean 
to  them  financially,  and  also  what  a  service  they  will  be  rendering 
the  wool  manufacturer,  whose  interests  are  the  growers'  inter- 
ests also.  The  writer,  hiding  his  identity  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Home  Manufacture)',"  writes  as  follows  : 

One  cannot  walk  round  on  any  wool-selling  day  in  either  Lon- 
don docks  or  the  various  Sydney  wareliouses,  where  the  wool  is 
on  show,  without  being  struck  with  the  many  different  varieties 
and  descriptions  of  wool  Avhich  are  offered  for  sale,  even  the 
uninitiated  being  struck  with  the  great  difference  there  is  between 
one  lot  and  another.  When  careful  note  is  made  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  wool  and  the  names  by  which  different  parts  of  the 
fleece  are  known,  it  is  seen  that  their  number  is  almost  legion  ; 
hence  a  man  must  possess  more  than  a  surface  knowledge  of  the 
article  if  he  is  to  be  at  all  successful  in  handling  the  shorn  fleece. 

That  the  varieties  of  wool  are  very  numerous  is  also  very  well 
known  to  the  station-holder,  for  when  shearing  time  comes  round 
at  most  classing  and  sorting  boards  careful  note  is  made  over 
every  fleece  that  is  thrown  upon  the  table  for  skirting  and  prep- 
aration for  market.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  average 
Australian  sheep  owner  for  the  ability  which  he  displays  in  hand- 
ling his  shorn  fleeces,  for  although  I  see,  weekly,  wool  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  still  there  is  no  sheep-farmer 
anywhere  who  can   hold    the   candle    against   the    Australasian 
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pastoralist  in  his  smart,  intelligent,  and  up-to-date  methods  of 
handling  the  fleece.  The  sheep-farmers  of  Sontli  Africa  are  very 
lax  in  this  particular.  In  view  of  "  locks  "  figuring  prominently 
at  every  shearing,  I  think  we  can  discuss  their  use  and  learn 
something  interesting  and  practical  both  to  the  grower  and 
manufacturer  alike. 


GATHERING    UP    THE    FRAGMENTS. 

Listening  the  other  day  to  an  able  speech  on  fragments,  in 
which  was  shown  that  Nature  knows  no  loss  or  waste,  gave  rise 
in  my  own  mind  to  the  title  which  heads  this  article,  for  at  their 
best  locks  are  really  the  last  and  poorest  remains  at  shearing 
time.  As  I  have  handled  and  valued  thousands  of  bales  of 
merino  locks,  I  have  thought  at  times  that  everything  excessively 
wasty  and  short  has  been  shovelled  into  the  bales,  the  grower 
evidently  thinking  that  it  mattered  little  what  they  were  like. 
The  principle  of  economy  and  gathering  up  the  fragments  is  as 
advisable  at  shearing  time  as  it  is  in  all  well-regulated  businesses, 
and  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  locks  would  be  foolish  in 
the  extreme.  Yet  in  making  these  and  baling  them  a  little  more 
care  and  attention  would  oftentimes  ])roduce  a  penny  more  per 
pound,  and  such  a  price,  though  it  may  seem  small,  yet  a  penny 
on,  say,  8  d.  to  4  d.  wools  is  a  far  mure  profitable  return  than  2  d. 
on  wools,  say,  worth  22  d.  per  pound.  As  a  manufacturer,  let  me 
advise  those  responsible  for  the  shorn  fleeces  to  try  to  preserve 
as  much  character  with  the  locks  as  they  do  with  the  combing  — 
that  is,  let  us  have  as  little  earth,  seed,  and  extraneous  matter  as 
it  is  possil)le.  If  locks  before  being  baled  were  put  over,  say,  a 
screen  with  a  perforated  bottom,  through  which  earth  and  dust 
could  drop,  it  would  oftentimes  improve  their  value  by  ^  d.  to  1  d. 
per  pound.  The  man  who  buys  locks  and  jfieces  does  not  want  to 
purchase  a  few  hundredweight  of  mother  eartli,  being  satisfied  to 
get  the  wool  fiber  alone.  It  sounds,  too,  sense  that  the  heavier 
their  condition,  the  less  price  the  user  is  going  to  give.  We  all 
expect  to  see  with  locks  plenty  of  extraneous  matter,  sucli  as  burrs, 
seeds,  shives,  moits,  etc  ,  but  the  less  there  is  of  earth  and  sand 
the  better.  I  have  often  tliought  that  various  staticms  seem  to 
adopt  different  methods  of  making  and  preparing  hjcks,  for  some 
are  very  nice  and  attractive,  wliile  othei's  are  bad  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  condition  of  the  whole  clip  is  going  to 
exercise  a  material  effect  upon  the  fag  end  ;  but  where  sheep  run 
the  year  round  upon  red  earthy  soil,  as  they  do  in  many  districts 
of  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  here  and  there  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  passing  of  the  locks  over  a  fine  screened  sort- 
ing board  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  wool.  This  would 
also  materially  minimize  the  cost  of  carriage,  besides  giving  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers,  who  dread  nothing  like  earth  and  sand  in 
wool.     As  they  say  in  Bradford  combing  sheds,  "  muck  gof-s  dahu 
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goit,"  in  other  words,  earth  and  sand  pass  down  the  drain,  caus- 
ing the  wool  to  "yield"  badly;  and  there  is  nothing  injures  a 
clip  more  than  for  a  buyer  to  be  taken  in  severely  with  his  esti- 
mate of  clean  yields.  All  earthy  wools  are  very  bad  to  skill  in 
point  of  depreciation,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  causes  me  to  lay 
special  emphasis  on  the  point  just  mentioned.  Let  locks  be  sent 
to  market  with  care  and  smartness  written  upon  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  because  they  are  the  "  last  remains  "  of  the  clip 
don't  scamp  them. 

LOCKS    NO    USE    FOK    COMBING. 

In  looking  at  locks  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  it  is  in 
order  to  say  that  they  are  no  earthly  use  to  a  topmaker,  the 
wools  being  altogether  too  short,  discolored  and  wasty  for  comb- 
ing purposes.  One  of  the  very  first  things  which  a  topmaker 
looks  for  is  that  of  length  of  staple,  and  that  being  the  case,  cir- 
cumstances compel  him  to  pass  by  this  description  of  wool.  The 
wool  grower  has  just  reason  for  thankfulness  that  when  the  top- 
maker  fails  he  has  still  another  string  to  his  bow,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  woolen  manufacturer  comes  in.  The  wool  trade  of 
Yorkshire  and  every  other  manufacturing  center  is  divided  up 
into  two  different,  decisive,  and  distinct  classes,  namely,  the 
worsted  and  the  woolen  trade.  The  long  combing  wools  are 
taken  for  worsteds,  and  the  short  clothing  wools,  which  include, 
say,  short  pieces,  bellies,  and  locks,  for  the  woolen  trade.  We 
have  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  woolen  manufacturer  and  the 
maker  of  mule-spun  yarn  to  buy  locks,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  job  indeed  if  the  woolen  people  discarded  their  use.  I  may 
say  here  that  they  never  will  do  this,  for  in  a  certain  sphere,  and 
for  certain  classes  of  goods,  locks  are  as  useful  as  combing  wools 
are,  and  under  certain  conditions  they  would  be  preferred. 

WOOLEN    TRADE    GIVES    THE    BEST    SUPPORT. 

The  Yorkshire  woolen  trade  is  much  older,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate far  more  extensive  in  its  operations  than  tlie  worsted  trade, 
and  for  many  hundreds  of  years  manufacturers  in  the  West 
Riding  have  been  very  adept  in  manipulating  short  wool  fibers. 
Carding  and  spinning  of  wool  have  been  favorite  occupations  for 
so  long  a  time  in  scores  of  families  that  men  and  women  to-day 
in  the  heavy  woolen  district  seem  to  bring  into  the  world  with 
them  an  inherent  instinct  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  it  is 
really  surprising  what  to-day  is  being  produced  out  of  the  frag- 
ments made  by  the  sheep-farmer.  I  have  seen  locks  scores  of 
times  little  better  than  "  muck  "  on  the  road,  but  when  properly 
cleansed,  scoured,  and  carbonized,  the  wool  has  been  really  good  ; 
and  this  short  material  is  largely  used  for  fabrics  where  "  mill- 
ing" or  "  felting  "  is  employed.  I  don't  say  that  locks  can  be 
used  for  the  production  of   the  best  classes  of  woolen  fabrics, 
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say  for  army  or  police  cloths,  but  tliousands  of  pieces  of  woolen 
dress  tweeds  have  been  made  this  last  ten  years  in  which  locks 
have  figured  conspicuously,  and  to-day  when  a  nice  smooth  sur- 
face is  wanted  they  are  largely  availed  of. 

My  mind  goes  back  a  few  years  when  "  Venetians  "  in  drabs 
and  grays  were  very  fashionable  costume  cloths  for  the  gentler 
sex,  and  several  manufacturers  I  could  name  bought  nothing  else 
but  locks  for  these  materials.  Even  to-day,  when  woolen  tweeds 
of  a  stripe  and  check  character  are  all  the  rage  both  for  meji 
and  women,  we  do  not  find  long  combing  wools  being  used,  but 
those  of  short  fiber  to  be  spun  rather  small.  Bradford  has  been 
told  time  after  time  that  the  sole  reason  why  its  dress  goods 
manufacturers  have  been  so  quiet  is  because  they  will  not  use 
mule-spun  yarns,  as  do  their  Roubaix  competitors.  These  mule- 
spun  yarns  are  really  produced  on  the  woolen  mule,  and  there  is 
nothing  better,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  for  producing  these  yarns 
than  locks. 

FRENCHMEN    AND    LOCKS. 

Anyone  conversant  with  the  wool  trade  knows  that  France  is  a 
very  large  buyer  of  short  wasty  wools  for  carbonizing  purposes, 
in  which  locks  figure  conspicuously.  At  Mazamet,  in  France, 
there  are  several  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  carbonizing  or 
extracting  seedy,  burry  wools.  That  town  seems  to  be  blessed 
with  a  large,  copious  supply  of  very  soft  water,  and  several  firms 
in  that  locality  have  specialized  in  handling  short  wools  that 
must  be  carbonized  before  being  used.  All  wool  growers  will 
know  that  when  the  raw  material  is  charged  with  extraneous 
matter,  such  as  seeds,  burrs,  etc.,  no  machinery  will  extricate 
these  sufficiently  to  render  the  wool  fit  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses ;  hence  various  chemical  liquids  have  to  be  employed,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  to  destroy  them.  How  these 
are  employed  can  be  left  to  some  future  occasion ;  suflice  it  to  say 
that  these  chemicals  act  upon  and  eat  away  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  wool,  and  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  cleansed,  and  often- 
times willeyed,  the  wool  comes  out  as  clean  as  a  cap  and  perfectly 
free  from  all  obnoxious  elements.  It  is  this  process  which  is 
entirely  responsible  for  locks  coming  within  the  category  of 
usable  wools,  and  if  the  immense  quantity  of  foreign  matter 
which  usually  infests  locks  could  not  have  been  got  rid  of,  then 
it  would  have  been  a  dark  day  for  this  class  of  material.  If 
some  wool  growers  could  see  their  locks  when  they  have  been 
thus  treated  they  would  express  great  astonishment  at  the 
change ;  and  in  this  way  wools  which  are  often  very  unattractive 
are  made  clean  and  useful,  supplying  manufacturers  with  some 
valuable  raw  material. 
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LOCKS    FOR    FLANNEL    PURPOSES. 

Tlie  reader  will  clearly  see  that  with  a  clean  wool  fiber  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  position  to  manipulate  it  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way,  and,  as  I  said  before,  clean,  shafty  locks  are 
to-day  being  largely  consumed  in  the  production  of  mule-spun 
woolen  yarns,  these  being  used  to  produce  an  endless  variety  of 
tweeds  and  costume  cloths.  "Kainproof"  overcoatings  have  in 
them  a  good  sprinkling  of  good  short  wool,  and  no  surprise  need 
be  felt  when  I  say  that  even  locks  will  carry  a  fair  per  cent  of 
mungo. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  look  at  flannels  and  the  large  number  of 
woolen  shirtings  that  we  again  find  a  large  outlet  for  good  locks 
when  they  are  good  in  color.  Short  wool  is  always  used  in  the 
production  of  flannels,  shirtings,  and  this  class  of  fabric,  and 
when  cotton  and  mungo  is  mixed,  as  it  usually  is,  some  good 
wearing  fabrics  are  produced.  If  the  locks  are  yellow,  dingy 
and  discolored,  then  they  are  no  use  where  white  yarns  are 
required,  these  being  taken  and  dyed.  Here  the  wool  grower  will 
see  that  when  it  is  possible  to  classify  the  locks  before  they  leave 
the  station,  it  is  good  policy  so  to  do;  and  if  the  piles  of  stained 
pieces  and  locks  cannot  be  tackled  at  the  time  of  shearing,  it  will 
pay  to  wait  till  the  rush  is  over,  and  then  to  sort  the  locks  into 
two  or  three  classes,  selecting  what  will  come  a  good  color,  and 
branding  that  wool  as  first  locks.  Some  stations  do  this,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  as  high  as  3  d.  per  pound  difference 
between  the  first  and,  say,  third  locks.  In  doing  this  care  should 
be  taken  to  put  in  the  first  place  the  locks  that  will  scour  white 
and  are  the  longest  in  staple. 

Where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  I  would  suggest  that  locks 
be  scoured  in  the  colony,  for  not  only  is  a  buyer  better  able  to 
judge  of  their  character  and  condition,  but  those  who  have  them 
to  use  know  that  wool  scoured  in  the  colonies  and  dried  in  the 
open  air  will  dye  a  better  and  more  lively  shade  than  if  it  comes 
over  to  England  in  the  grease  and  is  then  dyed  here.  Wool 
being  dried  outside  seems  to  possess  characteristics  which  can- 
not be  obtained  when  scoured  here  in  England  ;  and  explain 
the  fact  as  you  will,  if  Yorkshire  woolen  manufacturers  want  to 
dye  a  delicate  shade  they  will  always  take  wool  which  has  been 
scoured  in  the  colonies  in  preference  to  buying  greasy  wool  and 
scouring  it  themselves. 
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DRESS    GOODS    MADE    BY    CHEAP    LABOR    AND 
DUMPED    ON    THE   AMERICAN   MARKET. 

AN    AMERICAN    CONSUL    REPORTS    TO    THE    STATE   DEPART- 
MENT  AT   THE    REQUEST   OF   THE   "TEXTILE 
WORLD  RECORD." 

The  annexed  article  is  reprinted  from  the  "  Textile  World  Rec- 
ord "  for  March,  1908,  the  editor  of  which  shows,  by  the  aid  of  a 
valuable  report  made  by  an  American  consul  in  Germany,  that 
conditions  being  so  favorable  for  the  German  textile  manufac- 
turers, with  low  wages  paid  to  extremely  efficient  operatives  and 
lower  cost  of  production,  they  are  able,  even  against  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  rates  and  the  administrative  customs  law  —  of  which 
the  Germans  have  complained  so  loudly — to  produce  and  sell 
goods  in  this  country  at  prices  which  domestic  manufacturers 
have  difficulty  in  meeting  —  if  they  are  not  wholly  unable  to 
meet  them.  The  article  shows  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
textiles  are  not  more  than  what  the  President,  in  liis  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  says  they  must  be  —  always  sufficient  to  "  at 
least  make  good  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad ;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad." 
After  referring  to  a  previous  article  against  the  German  agree- 
ment, printed  in  the  "  Record  "  for  July,  1907,  and  recapitulating 
the  points  then  made,  the  writer  of  this  valuable  contribution  to 
a  feature  of  the  question  which  will  become  important  in  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  rates  when  tariff  revision  is  undertaken,  wrote, 
in  part,  as  follows  : 

It  was  well  that  all  these  things  were  made  known,  but  they 
were  not  enough.  When  a  readjustment  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween a  population  of  90,000,000  on  one  hand  and  of  60,000,000 
on  the  other  is  to  be  made,  the  first  requisite  is  facts,  facts  that 
go  to  the  root  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  the 
two  countries.  This  we  fully  realized  when  the  new  German  tariff 
with  its  threat  of  a  tariff  war  went  into  effect  in  March,  1906. 
When  in  the  fall  of  that  year  a  commission  was  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  Berlin  to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement  with  Germany  we 
recognized  that  the  facts  the  American  representatives  needed  in 
order  to  protect  American  interests  were  to  be  determined  not 
among  the  bowing  and  smiling  dijilomats  at  Berlin,  but  among 
the  weary,  toil-stained  factory  workers  of  Greiz,  Gera,  Chemnitz 
and  Reichenbach.  We  knew  the  German  representatives  would 
not  disclose  these  facts.     We  feared  the  American  representatives 
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did  not  possess  them,  and  so  we  thouglit  we  would  try  to  dis- 
cover them  ourselves. 

STARTING    THE    INQUIRY. 

After  considering  various  means  for  accomplishing  our  object 
we  decided  to  send  a  request  through  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
to  the  State  Department  that  all  the  American  consuls  in  German 
textile  districts  be  called  upon  for  a  report  on  conditions  in  Ger- 
man mills,  showing  not  only  the  standard  of  living  and  of  daily 
or  weekly  wages,  but  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of  weight  or 
measui'e  in  the  various  departments  of  the  mill.  Accordingly  on 
May  23,  1907,  while  the  terms  of  the  German  agreement  were 
still  a  secret  —  in  the  United  States — nine  days  before  the  pact 
was  announced  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  we  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures : 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  23,  1907. 
Col.  J.  M.  Carson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tbe  industrial  conditions  in  foreign  countries  form  a  subject 
of  special  interest  to  American  manufacturers  by  reason  of  the  competition 
of  foreign  products  in  botli  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  you  ask  the  American  consuls  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
countries  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  conditions  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. To  avoid  the  mistake  of  asking  for  too  much  information  from  the 
various  consuls  I  would  suggest  that  the  request  be  at  first  confined  to  textile 
products,  and  that  special  attention  be  given  to  Germany  by  reason  of  the 
consideration  now  being  given  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country, 
which  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1906,  exported  manufactured  textiles  to 
the  United  States  to  the  value  of  •'}i30,446,397,  classified  as  follows: 

Cotton  Manufactures $16,459,615 

Silk                 "  6,103,545 

Wool               "  4,895.255 

Fiber              "  2,987,982 

The  following  information  would  be  of  special  value  to  American  manufac- 
turers in  eiiMbling  them  to  decide  as  to  the  reason  why  German  textile  manu- 
facturers can  compete  in  this  market  despite  the  present  tariff : 

1.  Wages  paid  to  overseers  and  operatives  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  mill. 

2.  Hours  of  labor. 

3.  Class  of  machinery,  giving  makers'  names. 

4.  Class  of  goods,  giving  samples. 

5.  Speed  of  machinery. 

6.  Number  of  machines  tended  by  each  operative,  or  number  of  operatives 
to  a  machine. 

7.  Cost  and  style  of  living. 

General  statistics  of  the  country  or  district,  and  statements  of  opinions 
should  he  excluded  from  the  reports,  which  should  be  confined  strictly  to  in- 
formation ol)tained  either  by  personal  observation  or  inquiries  among  the  mill 
operatives  and  other  experts. 

The  value  ot  such  reports  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  photographs  of  the 
operatives  and  their  homes,  by  si)ecimens  of  pay  envelopes  showing  wages 
received  in  typical  cases,  by  interviews  with  representative  mill- workers,  and 
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by  samples  representing  the  finished  products  of  the  respective  mills.  These 
samples  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  even  the  best  of 
written  reports  on  this  question. 

The  consuls  should  try  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  who  knows  very  little  about  conditions  in  foreign  mills,  and 
then  seek  the  information  that  he  thinks  is  needed.  These  reports  should  be 
practical,  accurate,  and  of  living  interest  When  giving  statements  of  wages 
by  piece  price  lists,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  full  details,  that  our  manu- 
facturers may  know  just  what  work  is  referred  to.  Thus,  in  giving  prices  for 
weaving  per  yard,  either  a  sample  of  the  goods  should  be  sent,  or  full  details 
regarding  picks  per  inch  should  be  furnished. 

If  properly  compiled  they  would  be  of  great  value  at  this  time  when  indus- 
trial conditions  at  home  and  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries  are  in  a 
process  of  general  readjustment.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  our  consuls 
to  distinguish  themselves,  as  to  do  the  work  right  will  necessitate  energy, 
ability,  and  intelligent  consideration  of  many  details  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  will  attract  general  attention  from  the  American  public. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  S.  Dale,  Editor. 

Colonel  Carson,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  recognized  at  once  the 
value  of  the  desired  information  to  American  manufacturers,  and 
as  a  result  the  letters  calling  on  our  consuls  for  reports  were  sent 
out.  That  was  nearly  a  year  ago.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few 
weeks  that  replies  have  been  received  by  us.  The  delay  was  not 
unexpected.  The  figures  we  asked  for  are  about  as  accessible  as 
the  state  secrets  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  And  naturally  so.  A 
manufacturer,  whether  in  or  out  of  Germany,  guards  most  jeal- 
ously the  record  of  his  cost  of  production.  To  reveal  it  is  to  ex- 
pose his  strength  or  weakness  to  the  enemy,  his  competitors.  We 
knew  all  tliis  a  year  ago,  as  we  know  it  now,  but  relied  on  the 
doctrine  of  chances  with  ninety-one  more  or  less  active  American 
consuls  in  contact  with  the  complicated  business  and  social  rela- 
tions of  60,000,000  more  or  less  secretive  Grermans. 


ONE    CONSUL'S    SUCCESS. 

One  consul,  at  least,  has  succeeded.  His  report,  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  us,  gives  the  information  we  desired.  With  it 
were  sent  forty-four  samples  of  worsted  and  worsted  and  silk 
dress  goods,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  card  stating  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : 

Place  of  origin. 

Width. 

Weight. 

Size  of  yarn. 

Selling  price  (for  export). 

Cost  of  yarn. 

Cost  of  weaving. 

Cost  of  dyeing  and  finishing. 

Cost  of  general  expenses. 
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These  particulars  for  the  forty-four  samples  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table.  We  have  subjected  the  report  to  every 
available  test,  with  the  invariable  result  of  confirming  its  accu- 
racy and  reliability.  We  analyzed  five  of  the  samples  taken  at 
random  from  the  forty-four,  and  obtained  the  following  results : 


Warp. 

Filling. 

Weight  per  yard 

0.  I  48  E  1/26  wors. 

46  r  1/24   wors. 

4.i  ozs.  424" 

2  34  "  2/45     " 

30  "  2/43      " 

4.2    "    50" 

4  81  "  2/58     " 

81  "  1/45      " 

5.6    "   43" 

7  87  "  1/42     " 

53  "  1/19      " 

7.2    "    51" 

8  80  "  2/116  silk 

162  "  1/70      " 

4.      "    424' 

Allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  English  and  metric 
standards  and  for  the  changes  in  the  yarn  between  the  spun  yarn 
and  the  finished  cloth,  the  actual  sizes  and  weights  are  found  to 
correspond  closely  with  the  consul's  memoranda. 

Moreover,  the  samples  bear  the  marks  of  having  come  direct 
from  the  mill.  The  headings  are  in  some  of  them ;  others  show 
the  perforations  made  by  the  mill  sewing  machine.  The  samples 
and  the  technical  data  all  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

COST    IN    (JERMANY    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

As  soon  as  the  samples  and  report  arrived  we  submitted  them 
to  several  leading  American  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods 
with  a  request  for  a  statement  of  corresponding  details  in  Amer- 
ican mills.  The  desired  information  was  obtained  with  more  or 
less  difficulty,  and  subjected  to  tests  that  place  its  reliabilit}^  be- 
yond question.  As  a  result  we  are  now^  able  to  present  compara- 
tive statistics  of  cost  per  unit  of  weight  or  measure  in  German 
and  American  worsted  dress  goods  weaving  mills. 

While  these  goods  vary  widely  in  construction  they  are  of  one 
general  class,  and,  since  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  cost  for 
all,  we  will  take  a  few  typical  samples.  The  cost  of  dyeing  and 
finishing  covers  not  only  the  cost  of  labor,  but  of  dyestuffs,  soap, 
etc.  It  is  the  cost  of  weaving  that  affords  the  best  basis  for  com- 
paring the  cost  of  production  in  the  two  countries,  and  accord- 
ingly we  select  this  department  for  the  comparison. 

Sample  No.  2  is  a  voile  made  at  Greiz.  The  yarn  costs  the 
German  mill  89  cents  a  pound  ;  it  could  not  be  bought  iii  the 
United  States  for  less  than  $1.25  a  pound,  which  is  40  per  cent 
higher.  Here  is  a  brief  but  suggestive  exhibit  of  the  cost  of 
weaving  100  yards  of  this  fabric : 

Germany $2.10 

United  States 3.50 

Difference,  66|  percent $1.40 

The  cost  of  weaving  this  cloth  in  the  United  States  is  66^  per 
cent  higher  than  at  Greiz.  Why  ?  Because  the  weekly  wages 
are  hia:her  in  the  United  States. 
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THE    MACHINERY    USED    IN    GERMANY. 

These  goods  are  made  on  thoroughly  modern  power  looms 
which  can  be  run  as  fast  as  American  looms,  and  consequently 
produce  cloth  with  practically  as  great  an  economy  of  labor. 
That  being  the  case,  the  cost  of  weaving  per  yard  must  be 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  wages  in  the  two  countries. 
Here  is  the  consul's  statement  of  wages  and  living  conditions  in 
the  Greiz,.Reichenbach,  Neumark,  and  Netzschkau  districts: 

The  average  wages  paid  to  overseers  range  from  24  to  40  marks  ($5.71  to 
$9  52)  a  week  only  in  rare  instances  higher  than  this.  The  wages  paid  to 
operatives,  on  an  average,  are  nearly  16  marks  (.S3.81)  a  week.  This  latter 
rate  was  established  the  beginning  of  last  year,  when  the  average  weekly 
payment  was  13.99  marks  (.$3.33).  The  employers  say  that  a  number  of 
the  workmen  do  not  earn  the  pay  tliey  receive  in  relation  to  the  work  done. 
Operatives  are  striving  to  have  a  minimum  of  18  marks  a  week  established. 
This  is  being  strongly  opposed  by  most  manufacturer.s.  Before  the  latest  in- 
crease in  wages  was  granted,  the  operatives,  both  sexes,  divided  into  four 
classes,  earned  as  follows: 

Up  to  1(!  years  of  age $2.47  per  week. 

From  Ifi  to  21  years 3  08  per  week. 

From  22  to  55  years 3.83  per  week. 

Over  55  years 3.18  per  week. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  in  different  places,  and  one  finds  wages  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  18  m^rks  ($4.28)  a  week  being  paid,  which  counter- 
balance some  wages  as  low  as  7  marks  ($1.67)  a  week. 

The  families  of  the  working  people  are  rarely  small,  and  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  find  a  man  and  his  wife  and  several  children  subsisting  on  16  marks 
($3.81)  a  week.  From  this  amount  rent,  clothing,  food,  fuel,  and  other 
necessaries  have  to  be  paid.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  wife  is  also  a 
wagerearner  as  well  as  the  man,  and  the  children  go  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Such  families  usually  live  in  a  kitchen  and  one  other  room.  There 
the  family  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps. 

The  consul  adds  that  the  working  time  in  the  German  mills  is 
from  7  A.M.  to  7  p.m.  in  summer  and  from  7.30  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m. 
in  winter,  the  time  allowed  for  rest  bringing  the  actual  work- 
ing time  to  about  lOi  hours  per  da}^,  or  63  hours  a  week. 


GERMAN    AND    AMERICAN    WAGES. 

Weavers  on  this  class  of  dress  goods  in  tlie  United  States  can- 
not be  hired  for  less  than  .^10  a  week  of  5S  to  (50  hours.  Many 
of  them  earn  more.  In  other  words,  wages  in  American  mills  are 
more  than  double  the  wages  paid  in  the  Greiz  and  Eeichenbach 
districts.  The  cost  per  yard  of  cloth  is  higher  in  the  United 
States  because  weekly  wages  are  higher.  And  this  undoubtedly 
holds  good  for  all  dej)artments  of  the  mill,  wool  sorting,  scouring, 
carding,  drawing,  spinning,  dressing,  dyeing,  and  finishing. 

The  next  sample.  No.  8,  made  at  Greiz,  is  a  silk  warp  henrietta. 
The  silk  warp  yarn   costs  $1.70  a  pound  in  Germany  ;   in  the 
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United  States,  $3  a  pound.  The  worsted  filling  yarn  costs  78 
cents  a  pound  in  Germany ;  in  the  United  States,  $1.40  a  pound. 
The  comparative  cost  of  weaving  100  yards  in  the  two  countries 
is  as  follows  : 

In  Germany ,$3.10 

In  the  United  States 8.00 

Difference,  158  per  cent $4.90 

These  two  samples,  showing  the  greater  cost  in  the  United 
States  because  of  higher  wages,  are  typical  of  the  forty-four 
received. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  the  cost  of  weaving  this 
class  of  goods  in  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the 
leading  dress  goods  mills  of  the  country  gave  us  the  piece  work 
prices  paid  in  his  mills  for  weaving  five  of  the  forty- four  fabrics. 
This  enables  us  to  present  the  following  striking  comparison  be- 
tween the  wages  paid  the  weaver  alone  in  this  American  mill  and 
the  total  cost  of  weaving  the  same  goods  in  Germany,  which  cost 
includes  not  only  the  weaver's  wages,  but  the  wages  of  overseers, 
loom  fixers,  chain  builders,  drawers-in,  yarn  carriers,  and  other 
weave  room  help.     The  figures  are  for  100  yards  in  each  case : 

Sample.  Total  Cost  of  Weaving  in  Weaver's  Wages  only  in  tlie 

Germany.  United  States. 

No.     3  $2  69  $5.55 

No.     7  1.57  4.50 

No.  37  1.57  4.50 

No.  42  3  58  5.46 

No.  44  2.06  6.00 


Average,  $2.29  $5.20 

That  is,  the  wages  paid  the  weaver  alone  for  weaving  100  yards 
in  the  United  States  would  pay  the  weaver's  wages  and  all  the 
fixed  charges  of  the  weave  room  for  227  yards  in  German  mills. 

THE  CHEAP  PRODUCTS  OF  CHEAP  LABOR. 

The  effect  of  these  lalwr  conditions  on  selling  prices  in  the  two 
countries  is  illustrated  by  a  worsted  serge,  No.  9,  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Weight,  4.3  ounces  per  yard  42^  inches.  Warp,  -gL.  wor- 
sted. Filling,  J3  worsted.  The  selling  price  of  this  cloth  in 
Germany  is  31  cents  a  yard.  We  are  informed  by  experienced 
men  in  the  American  trade  that  75  cents  a  yard  would  be  a  fair 
price  in  this  country  without  affording  the  manufacturer  more 
than  a  reasonable  profit. 

THE  NEED  OF  PROTECTION  AGAINST  CHEAP  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

What  the  figures  so  far  given  show,  namely,  the  increased  cost 
per  yard  due  to  the  higher  wages  in  America,  is  what  any  one 
at    all  familiar  with   the   textile    industry  expected.     We  have 
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obtained  and  present  the  data  here,  not  to  convince  the  textile 
trade,  but  to  meet  the  attack  on  protection  to  American  labor. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  any  and  every  one,  with  con- 
fidence that  they  will  not  only  stand  the  closest  analysis,  but  will 
serve  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  pol- 
icy of  protection  to  the  American  operative  against  competition 
with  his  poorly  paid  foreign  competitor. 

PRODUCTS    OF    CHEAP    LABOR    DUMPED    HERE    AT    LESS    THAN    COST. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  consul's 
report.  The  selling  price  is  given  for  each  of  the  forty-four 
samples,  and  in  every  case  is  accompanied  by  this  explanatory 
memorandum:  "  i.  e.,  for  export."  This  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  ^  of  two  of  the  sample  cards,  Nos.  11  and  15. 
Let  us  compare  the  German  cost  with  this  "  price  for  export  "  : 

No.   11. — Cost  per  Meter. 

Yarn M  .716 

Weaving M  .092 

Dyeing  and  finishing M  .097 

Accomodur M  .01 

General M  .03 

Total M     .945 

No.   15. — Cost  per  Meter. 

Yarn       M  1.66 

Weaving M     .092 

Dyeing  and  finishing M     .075 

Accomodur M     .015 

General M     .03 

Total M  1.872 

One  fabric,  No.  11,  costs  the  German  manufacturer  .945  mark 
per  meter,  and  is  invoiced  "for  export  "  to  the  American  market 
at  .86  mark  or  10  per  cent  less  than  cost. 

The  other,  No.  15,  costs  1.872  marks  and  is  invoiced  "  for  ex- 
port "  to  the  United  States  at  1.75  marks,  or  7  per  cent  less  than 
the  low  cost  in  Germany. 

These  two  samples  show  the  way  in  which  the  products  of 
cheap  German  labor  are  dumped  on  the  American  market  either 
at  undervaluations  or  cut  prices,  and  brought  into  competition 
with  the  products  of  high-priced  American  labor  —  methods  of 
doing  business  that  the  trade  agreement  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  is  designed  to  facilitate. 

GERMAN    SECRECY. 

Protectionists  are  under  obligations  to  the  consul  Avho  made 
this  investigation,  for  his  success  in  securing  the  information 
regarding  the  German  textile  industry.     The  following  passage 

'  See  insert  opposite  p.  20]. 
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from  his  report  shows  what  we  can  all  readily  understand,  that 
he  had  no  easy  task : 

It  is  probably  known  to  American  textile  manufacturers  that  the  weaving 
mills  in  this  district  are  practically  closer!  to  expert  inspection  except  to  the 
government.  While  showing  every  courtesy  to  inquirers,  a  divulgence  of 
information  which  may  or  may  not  be  secret  is  in  many  instances  withheld. 
This  policy  is  followed  to  avoid  giving  any  possible  aid  to  competitors. 

The  report  gives  much  interesting  information  which  we  have 
omitted  here  because  of  our  desire  to  concentrate  attention  on  its 
chief  features :  first,  the  evidence  that  German  cloth  is  cheap  be- 
cause German  labor  is  cheap  ;  and  second,  the  evidence  that  these 
German  goods  cheapened  by  squeezing  labor  to  the  verge  of  star- 
vation are  dumped  on  the  American  market  at  less  than  the  Ger- 
man cost. 


SOME     REASONS     FOR     HOLDING     WOOL     AUCTION 
SALES   IN   AMERICA. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association  Mr.  F.  J.  Primrose,  of  Philadelphia,  read  the  annexed 
paper,  entitled  "  Some  Reasons  for  Holding  Wool  Auction  Sales 
in  America."  Inasmuch  as  announcement  has  been  made  that 
wool  warehouses  are  to  be  erected  in  Omaha  for  the  storing  of 
the  wool  forwarded  for  sale,  and  an  organization,  under  the  style 
of  the  "  Wool  Auction  Sales  of  America,"  appears  to  have  been 
launched,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  movement  for  sales 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
we  publish  the  address  of  Mr.  Primrose  to  show  in  the  future 
how  and  when  the  movement  got  its  impetus.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  many  great  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  the  sales  become  the  success  j\Ir.  Primrose  seems  to 
think  can  be  won  by  cooperation.  Conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  prevailing  in  other 
wool»producing  and  wool-manufacturing  countries  that,  because 
the  sales  have  proven  successful  there,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
similar  system  will  be  equally  successful  here.  We  do  not  agree, 
in  the  least,  with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Primrose's  address  — 
that  if  the  organization  of  the  sales  should  be  started' "  it  will 
prove  to  be  such  a  power  before  a  great  while  that  instead  of 
London  regulating  the  world's  prices  for  wool,  they  will  he  fixed 
and  controlled  right  here  in  America,  by  you,  the  producers." 
All  of   which  is  very  fanciful  and  altogether  improbable.     We 
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should  like  to  leavn  how  it  will  be  possible  for  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  this  country  —  small  compared 
with  the  total  production  of  the  world  or  of  Australasia  and 
South  America  — •  is  to  govern  and  regulate  the  world's  prices, 
especially  when  no  domestic  wool  finds  its  way  into  the  world's 
markets.  It  might  have  been  a  discreet  thing  to  bring  his  address 
to  a  conclusion  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  to 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  but  deep  "  down  in  his 
boots  "  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Primrose  really  thinks  his  prediction 
will  come  to  pass  in  this  generation  or  even  two,  if  ever.  But 
the  movement  for  auction  sales  in  this  country  has  been  endorsed 
officially  by  the  representative  organization  of  the  wool  growers, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  give  adequate  space  for  the  discussion  of 
the  question. 

In  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  Primrose,  in  which  opinions 
approving  the  undertaking  are  given,  the  American  Woolen 
Company  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  following: 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  Avould  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  do  anything 
in  this  country  that  they  do  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  Mr.  William  M.  Wood,  President  of  the  company,  has  felt 
constrained  to  disavow  the  quotation,  because  the  words  —  only  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  and  removed  from  their  context — give  a  wholly 
false  impression  of  his  own  and  the  company's  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  auctions.  Mr.  Wood  says  that  in  his  letter  he  explicitly 
stated  he  felt  skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  the  sales  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  scheme  had  been  tried  twice  before  in 
this  country  and  had  failed  each  time. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Primrose  said  : 

One  day  last. summer  a  western  wool  grower,  one  of  my  clients, 
and  prominent  in  his  particular  section,  said  to  me,  in  my  Phila- 
delphia office:  "Primrose,  why  can't  we  wool  growers  sell  our 
wool  here  in  the  United  States  by  auction  —  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  London  wool  sales  are  conducted  ?  "  My  reply  was:  "  So 
you  can,  if  you  wool  growers  will  get  together  and  stand  to- 
gether, but  in  no  other  manner."  He  said:  ''I  think  they  will 
do  that  if  they  can  only  feel  that  they  are  getting  a  'square 
deal,'  that  they  are  getting  true  value  for  their  wool  at  the  time 
it  is  sold ;  that  the^^  are  not  being  charged  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate profit  for  its  dis[)Osition."  He  said  further  :  "  If  we  send 
our  lambs  or  sheep  to  Kansas  City  or  St.  Joseph  or  Chicago  or 
Omaha  for  sale,  we  know  that  we  are  getting  the  value  of  that 
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particular  day.  We  may  be  wrong  in  our  selection  of  the  clay  to 
sell,  but  that  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault.  In  any  event,  we  get 
our  cash  at  once  without  any  drawback.  Why  can't  we  market 
our  wool  in  the  same  way,  or  in  some  manner  so  that  we  can  know 
(just  as  surely  as  if  we  were  selling  sheep)  that  we  are  getting 
full  value  on  the  particular  day  the  wool  is  sold  ?  "  It  is  my 
firm  belief,  gentlemen,  that  you  can,  if  you  will  it  to  be  so  ;  and 
that  it  can  be  done  without  the  slightest  risk  of  any  kind,  if  you 
combine,  but  not  individually. 

My  wool-growing  friend  and  myself  had  several  talks  on  this 
subject,  and  I  told  him  when  he  left  Philadelphia  that  I  would 
put  the  thought  before  a  few  of  the  representatives  of  the  wool 
trade,  to  see  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  general  idea.  In 
October  last,  therefore,  I  put  squarely  before  a  number  of  our 
largest  and  richest  manufacturers,  and  also  a  number  of  the  promi- 
nent wool  growers  of  the  West  and  some  of  the  western  dealers, 
this  question,  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  'wool  auction  sales'  here 
in  America,  to  be  patterned  after  the  London  sales  ?  " 

The  replies  received  indicated  a  surprising  interest.  Thirty  of 
the  mill  corporations  heard  from  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
seventy  to  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  and  employ  more  than 
forty  thousand  people.  I  have,  I  think,  a  right  to  conclude  that 
this  is  a  most  stupendous,  a  most  important,  undertaking  and  one 
that  will  require  the  best  thought  that  your  best  men  can  give  it. 
I  have  these  letters  with  me  and  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  a 
committee,  if  one  is  appointed. 

These  are  only  a  few  expressions  from  successful  manufac- 
turers—  firms  who  buy  the  wool,  spin  the  wool  into  yarn,  and 
weave  the  yarn  into  cloth.  Their  opinions  are  significant  and 
valuable  in  an  endeavor  to  start  right.  If  I  based  my  own  con- 
clusion on  these  letters  alone,  it  would  have  become  my  positive 
conviction  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  selling  will  correct 
many  of  the  disadvantages  that  have  always  been  associated  with 
the  disposal  of  your  product. 

At  the  request  of  your  secretary,  Mr.  Walker,  I  have  agreed 
to  present  the  facts  before  you  as  I  view  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  produce  about  three 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  annually.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  this,  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  has 
upon  its  lists  the  names  of  7411  members,  with  residences  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  California,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  that  the  probable 
annual  production  of  wool  controlled  by  you  will  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  pounds  —  or  at  least  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  wool 
clip  of  this  whole  country.  At  even  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
this  represents  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  —  a  vast  amount  of 
money,  gentlemen,  an  amount  sufficient  to  frame  an  organization 
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that  would  rank  with  any  in  the  world  for  power  and  influence. 
I  also  feel  quite  sure  that  your  Association  is  made  up  of  just  as 
big  and  brainy  men  as  can  be  found,  and  brains  are  needed  to 
perfect  the  plan  I  will  suggest. 

By  this  method,  you  can  know  without  a  doubt  the  true  value 
of  your  wool,  the  name  of  the  firm  who  buys  it,  and,  above  all, 
you  will  get  your  cash.  It  will  require  on  your  part  active 
cooperation  and  your  selection  of  good  men  from  your  own 
numbers  to  officer  the  organization  and  to  take  care  of  your 
property  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  wool  Avill  practically  remain  in 
your  own  possession  until  the  cash  is  paid  to  you.  You  don't 
want  figui-e-heads  for  these  positions,  but  active  workers  for  your 
combined  interests. 

In  London  most  of  the  wools  that  are  sold  by  auction  come 
there  from  all  parts  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Montevideo, 
River  I'late  Country,  Tasmania,  Falkland  Islands,  and  other 
points.  The  wools  that  are  shipped  from  these  points  to  be  sold 
at  auction  are  sent  by  the  owners  (the  growers),  either  with  or 
without  price  limit,  to  their  particular  broker.  When  the  ship- 
ment arrives  in  London,  if  ])rice  is  to  be  limited,  the  broker 
places  his  idea  of  value  on  the  wool.  This  is  submitted  to  the 
owner.  If  the  valuation  is  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  the  wool  is 
placed  on  sale  during  the  next  auction.  If  this  valuation  is  not 
reached,  the  lot  is  withdrawn  from  sale  immediately,  and  is  then 
carried  over  to  the  next  "  Sale's  period,"  unless  it  is  sold  pri- 
vately in  the  meantime. 

London  holds  these  wool  auction  sales  six  times  each  year, 
the  dates  being  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and 
November.  Each  sale  lasts  about  fourteen  days.  Each  day 
there  will  be  an  average  of  about  twelve  thousand  bales  disposed 
of;  tiie  l)ales  average  in  weight  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  pounds  each,  or  say,  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds 
each  (l;iy  of  tlie  sale,  and  this  amount  of  wool  begins  to  sell 
promptly  at  four  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  and  everything  is  dis- 
posed of  before  or  by,  and  not  later,  than  six  o'clock  (with  the 
exception  of  the  small  lots  —  less  than  five  bales — and  these 
are  sold  in  tlie  evening  by  the  clerks).  There  is  no  hesitation 
about  tiie  bidding  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  ;  there  is  no  waiting; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  chicanta-y  or  dishonest  practice.  It  is 
all  open  and  above  board;  the  sales  represent  the  true  value. 
Holders  are  sometimes  disappointed  because  their  judgment  as  to 
the  time  of  sale  was  wrong,  but  never  because  of  any  thought  in 
their  minds  that  they  have  not  been  treated  fairly  and  squarely. 
All  ot  the  wools  that  are  sold  at  London  sales  must  be  taken 
from  the  warehouse  within  fourteen  days  from  date  of  sale  and 
must  he  p.iid  for  in  cash  within  that  period  —  and  upon  receipt 
of  th  •  luNoice  and  weigh-master's  certificate  of  weights.  The 
stock  (li'S  not  go  out  of  the  ])Ossession  of  the  warehouse  com- 
pany nut  1  it  is  paid  for.     Every  opportunity  is  given  the  buyers 
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to  examine  the  wool,  plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  space,  and  plenty 
of  time.  Catalogues  are  printed  that  give  the  particulars  of  the 
sales,  so  that  the  buyers  may  be  ready  with  their  bids  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  after  their  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent lots.  The  attendance  is  always  large  and  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  manufacturing  world  are  present. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  success  that  has  always 
attended  the  London  sales  is  the  fact  that  the  wool  growers  put 
up  their  wools  in  such  fashion  that  the  buyer  can  tell,  from 
year  to  year,  just  what  he  is  getting,  barring,  of  course,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  the  wool  caused  by  climatic  changes. 
I  will  touch  upon  this  point  again. 

I  went  to  London  in  1905  and  attended  some  of  these  sales,  so 
as  to  become  familiar  with  the  method,  and  brought  with  me 
some  of  their  printed  catalogues,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
show  to  any  of  you  gentlemen  if  you  care  to  see  them.  So  much 
for  the  London  method.  I  think  you  can  improve  on  it,  but  it 
requires  your  close  and  binding  cooperation. 

I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  "  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  an  individual  firm  started  or  attempted  to  start 
what  they  called  '  Auction  Sales '  in  New  York  City.  They 
secured  what  wools  they  could  on  consignment  or  by  purchase, 
and,  by  advertising,  they  found,  when  the  first  sales-day  arrived, 
several  hundred  men  present  —  men  who  were  there  for  business 
and  who  represented  the  wealth  of  the  wool  trade,  merchants 
as  well  as  manufacturers,  men  who  were  glad  and.  willing  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  method  of 
trading,  for  the  common  good.  What  was  the  result  ?  It  Avas 
an  absolute  and  entire  failure  and  fizzle.  Why  ?  Because  the 
firm  which  started  it  conceived  the  thought  that  they  could  (by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  such  a  number  of  buyers)  compel  them 
to  pay  their  prices  (no  matter  whether  it  meant  value  or  not) 
and  had  their  stool-pigeons  in  the  audience  making  false  bids  — 
with  the  result  that  the  wool  (or  most  of  it)  was  left  on  their 
hands,  and.  there  was  no  sale  the  next  day,  or  at  any  time  there- 
after. True  value  can  always  be  obtained,  but  straight,  honest 
methods  must  be  pursued.  These  men  afterwards  faced  the 
courts  of  justice  on  criminal  charges  and  with  sufficient  reason. 
Their  actions  were  never  meant  to  benefit  anybody  but  them- 
selves. Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  remember  the  firm.  I 
mention  the  incident  because  I  find  a  recollection  of  it  still 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  some,  but  that  very  experience,  that 
first  day's  attendance,  proved  then,  as  it  will  prove  again,  that  all 
users  of  wool  are  interested  in  '  auction  sales  '  if  they  can  feel 
that  they  will  get  a  square  honest  deal." 

A  number  of  the  letters  received  from  manufacturers  mention 
the  importance  of  the  grading  and  the  putting  up  of  the  wools. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  essential  points  for  you  to  consider,  I  will 
speak  of  it  now.     It  seems  to  me,  if  you  have  mixed  herds,  that 
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there  is  no  good  reason  why,  when  you  come  to  shear  them,  you 
shouhl  not  be  able  to  pack,  for  instance,  your  Oxfords  by  them- 
selves or  your  Southdowns  or  your  Cotswolds  or  your  Merinos, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  and  also  mark  the  bags  separately. 
This  surely  would  not  require  a  very  great  deal  of  extra  work,  if 
any  at  all.  Of  course,  if  your  herds  run  even  in  quality,  then  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  you  to  pack  your  ewe  fleeces,  you.r 
wether  fleeces,  and  your  lamb  fleeces  separately.  Keep  your  buck 
wool  by  itself  and  your  tags  —  ai»d  your  black  —  pack  your  corral 
sweepings  and  pieces  (that  drop  from  the  packing  frames)  by  them- 
selves. No  matter  if  you  do  receive  less  per  pound  for  this  off-wool, 
it  will  help  you  to  get  full  value  for  your  main  clip,  whoever  buys  it. 
This  advice  is  good  advice  whether  or  not  we  accomplish  an  organ- 
ization to  inaugurate  auction  sales.  Put  your  own  brand  on  your 
bags,  so  that  every  prospective  buyer  may  know  that  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  your  wool  is  prepared  for  the 
market.  Those  of  you  who  have  followed  this  plan  know  of  its 
benefit. 

OUTLINE  OF  GENERAL  PLAN. 

Now  let  us  try  to  figure  out  how  these  wool  auction  sales  can 
be  conducted  in  America,  so  that  they  will  surely  prove  to  be  of 
signal  advantage  not  alone  to  you  wool  growers,  but  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  entire  wool  trade  of  the  country.  Individually 
you  are  powerless  to  control  or  influence  custom,  trade  or  prices, 
but  collectively,  your  power  would  be  almost  unlimited  and,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  for  you  to  follow  out  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  will  now  make. 

1st.  Not  much,  but  some  money  will  be  required.  In  order 
to  give  the  venture  a  financial  standing,  I  would  deem  it  wise 
that  each  of  you  who  joins  in  the  movement  should  pay  a 
membership  fee  —  say  $100.  If  the  responses  be  sufficiently 
numerous,  the  fund  created  in  this  manner  should  pay  all  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  and  leave,  a  considerable  balance  with  your 
Treasurer  for  a  working  capital. 

2d.  It  will  also  require  that  each  of  you  shall  pledge  yourself 
to  send  your  wool  to  the  one  central  point  that  may  be  selected, 
and  that  this  pledge  or  promise  shall  be  so  binding  that  it  can 
be  absolutely  depended  upon  by  your  officers. 

3d.  Select  your  officers,  President,  Vice-president,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Board  of  Governors,  or  Directors,  from  among 
your  own  numbers.  Let  these  men  direct  the  business  of  the 
Association  and  let  them  handle  the  financial  end  of  it. 

4th.  Select  also  a  good  practical  wool  man  as  your  manager, 
one  who  knows  wool  and  knows  values,  so  that,  at  any  time,  you 
may  learn  from  him  (as  your  servant)  about  what  your  wool  is 
worth  and  what  it  can  be  sold  at  for  cash. 

5th.  Let  the  Association  charge  each  grower  who  sends  his 
wool  for  sale  a  selling  commission  (say  one  cent    per  pound), 
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whether  or  not  he  is  a  member.  There  will  be  a  number  not 
members  who  will  send  their  wool  to  the  Association  for  sale  by 
auction  and  the  amount  received  from  all  should  go  into  a  com- 
mon fund  and  should  be  returnable  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  end  of  each  year,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
the  member's  interest  as  shown  by  the  amount  of  pounds  he 
ship[)ed.  This  is  a  simple  task  of  bookkeeping,  but  it  gives  you 
the  profits  and  no  one  else,  and  brings  you,  the  producer,  into 
direct  contact  with  the  manufacturer. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  this 
organization  formed  you  can  sell  your  sheep-pelts  in  the  same 
manner.  You  can  regulate  tare,  also  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
your  wool  sacks — they  have  a  value.  You  can  secure  supplies 
needed,  twine,  wool-sacks,  etc.,  to  your  greater  saving  and  ad- 
vantage. You  can  also  effectively  maintain  your  well-merited 
recognition  in  tariff  legislation,  and  wield  a  far-reaching 
influence. 

6th.  The  right  place  for  the  holding  of  the  sales  is  vital.  The 
city  that  will  attract  the  most  buyers,  the  city  where  freight 
rates  are  not  increased  (by  extra  hauling)  is,  of  necessity,  the 
location  to  be  selected.  I  would  suggest  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
or  New  York ;  my  own  ojDinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter 
city,  because,  according  to  Dockham's  Textile  Directory,  there 
are  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  mills  in  the  United  States 
that  use  wool.  Only  fifty-four  of  them  are  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  ten  hundred  and  ninety -six  of  them  are  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi ;  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  them 
are  located  within  a  half  hour  to  ten  hours'  ride  of  the  City  of 
New  Y'ork  and  eighty-eight  of  the  leading  mills  have  offices  there. 
There  are  also  located  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
two  hundred  and  two  wool  dealers  and  commission  firms. 

In  determining  a  location,  your  committee  will  also  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  tliat  some  of  you  men  will  want  cash 
advances  on  your  avooI.  This  will  have  to  be  cared  for,  freights 
will  have  to  be  paid,  storage  facilities  will  have  to  be  provided, 
and  all  of  these  matters,  together  with  other  incidents  that  are 
bound  to  arise,  must  be  well  considered. 

You  have  j^our  sales,  in  season,  at  Billings,  and  at  Great  Falls, 
and  at  Rawlins,  and  at  Phoenix,  and  at  other  points,  and  you 
know  that  the  buyers  who  attend  those  sales  range  in  number 
up  to  perhaps  twenty  odd ;  they  are  all  good,  splendid  fellows, 
and  represent  good  strong  houses,  but,  if  you  will  make  a  mental 
calculation  from  the  figures  given  above,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  more  than  thirteen  hundred  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  com- 
mission men  who  never  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  your 
wool  until  after  it  gets  out  of  your  possession,  nor  can  you  hope 
to  have  them  do  so  unless  you  send  it  to  some  convenient  central 
point  for  their  examination.  As  I  said  before,  establish  your 
brand  and  maintain  the  individuality  of  your  clip. 
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Let  it  be  sold  alone  on  its  own  merit  and  do  not  let  it  be  used 
to  help  the  sale  of  some  inferior  clip.  This  often  happens  as 
the  trade  is  now  conducted. 

At  present,  the  only  methods  that  I  know  of  that  yoa  have 
for  the  disposition  of  your  wool  are  to  sell  it  at  home,  either  on 
sealed  bids  or  by  private  sale,  or  by  shipping  it  on  consignment 
to  an  eastern  commission  house,  or  send  it  to  an  eastern  broker 
for  sale.  By  any  of  these  methods  (except  perhaps  the  latter) 
the  identity  of  your  wool  is  lost  after  it  goes  out  of  your  posses- 
sion ;  at  least  that  is  so  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  patiently,  and  I  thank  you,  but 
mere  words  are  valueless  unless  they  stimulate  to  action,  and 
action  is  needed  now  if  at  all,  not  next  month  or  next  year,  but 
now.  We  are,  none  of  us,  growing  younger,  and  if  the  plan  is  a 
good  one  (as  I  firmly  believe),  the  time  to  start  it  is  at  once,  so 
that  you  can  prepare  to  have  your  first  sales  in  June  or  July 
next,  and  all  can  then  begin  to  reap  the  benefit. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  if  you  favor  the  plan, 
if  you  start  this  suggested  organization,  I  prophesy  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  such  a  power,  before  a  great  while,  that,  instead  of 
London  regulating  the  world's  prices  for  wool,  they  will  be  fixed 
and  controlled  right  here  in  America,  by  you,  the  producers. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHEEP  BARONS. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  "American  Review  of 
Reviews,"  we  are  permitted  to  reprint  the  annexed  article,  entitled 
"  In  the  Land  of  the  Sheep  Barons,"  and  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Chapman,  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  that  magazine. 
While  there  are  few  points  in  it  on  the  western  sheep  business 
that  have  not  been  stated  in  one  way  or  another  in  this  publication, 
still  we  consider  it  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  give 
it  space  in  our  pages  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
industry.     Mr.  Chapman  writes  : 

The  cattle  barons  of  the  West,  who  once  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  great  public  domain,  have  been  displaced,  in  the  last  few 
years,  by  new  lords  of  wealth  and  power  —  the  sheepmen. 

Travel  over  the  Pecos  country  in  New  Mexico,  where  John 
Chisum  ruled  like  a  lord  of  old,  and  wliere  his  baronial  retainers 
fought  desperate  battles  with  the  retainers  of  rival  cattle  barons, 
and  what  will  you  find  but  sheep,  and  more  sheep  ?  To  be  sure, 
there  are  plenty  of  cattle  left  in  the  country,  but  they  are  split 
up  in  tiny  herds  among  the  small  ranchers,  while  most  of  the 
unfenced  range  is  grazed  over  by  great  flocks  of  sheep,  of  all 
grades  and  values,  in  charge  of  Mexican  herders  in  all  states  of 
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somnolency.  In  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  where  the 
dust  of  the  cattle-trails  once  clouded  the  blue  skies,  the  old  liigh- 
ways  of  the  steer  are  grass-covered,  and, — the  mockery  of  it ! — 
are  fed  over  by  dusty-backed  herds  whose  eternal  "  ba-a-a"  brings 
a  curl  of  contempt  to  the  lips  of  the  cowman.  Where  the  cow- 
boys once  faced  the  storms  of  tlie  prairie,  in  their  yellow  slickers, 
the  sheep-herder  now  crawls  into  his  canvas-covered  sheep  wagon, 
where  he  lives  in  comfort  through  the  hardest  "  norther,"  and  in 
summer,  even  to  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, above 
timber  line,  one  will  come  upon  sheep  camps. 

THE    SHEEP    INTEREST    COMING    TO    ITS    OWN. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  stock  industry  in  the  West,  though 
it  is  perfectly  natural  in  the  course  of  events,  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  discomfort  and  loss  of  life.  For  twenty 
years  the  sheepman  has  fought  for  every  foot  of  ground  he  has 
gained  in  the  West.  He  has  fought  pitched  battles  with  cowmen 
and  ranchers,  and  has  seen  his  sheep  slaughtered  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  his  herders  killed  or  driven  in  ignominy  from  the 
disputed  territory.  But  always  the  sheep  owner  has  come  back 
across  the  "dead  line,"  until  finally  his  enemy  has  yielded  place. 
To-day  the  sheepman  is  the  stronger  instead  of  the  weaker 
party.  A  few  months  ago,  when  there  was  a  raid  on  a  sheep 
camp  in  northern  Wyoming,  the  sheepmen  offered  a  large  reward 
for  the  capture  of  those  who  had  slain  the  sheep  and  burned  the 
sheep  wagons.  Furthermore,  they  armed  their  herders,  and,  in 
some  instances  where  danger  seemed  most  threatening,  stationed 
guards  about  the  flocks  and  announced  that  any  cattle  interests 
that  sought  a  fight  would  be  accommodated.  Such  boldness 
would  have  been  unthought  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the  case  simply 
shows  how  the  sheepmen  have  grown  in  power  until  practically 
they  are  the  dictators,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  dictation  of 
others. 

The  sheepman  has  had  many  prejudices  to  overcom.e.  Chief 
of  these  has  been  the  theory  that  sheep  destroy  a  range,  tramp- 
ling out  the  roots  of  grass  and  rendering  a  feeding  ground  value- 
less when  once  they  have  ])assed  over  it.  The  folly  of  this 
statement  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  West,  where  the  same 
grazing  grounds  have  been  used  by  millions  of  sheep  for  years, 
and  are  as  good  to-day  as  when  the  sheep  first  went  on  them. 

DECREASE    IN    THE    PAST    FIVE    YEARS. 

A  few  figures  will  best  emphasize  the  growth  and  importance 
of  tlie  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States.  In  1878,  according 
to  figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  were 
35,740,500  sheep  in  the  United  States,  and  on  January  1,  1907, 
there  were  53,240,000  sheep.  On  January  1,  1903,  there  were 
63,964,876   sheep   in   the    country.     The  decrease  from  1903  to 
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1907  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  mutton  and  lamb, 
leading  to  the  selling  and  slaughter  of  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  sheep.  Stockyards  reports  from  Chicago,  Omaha, 
St.  Josepli,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver  in  the  last  few  years  show 
a  tremendous  increase  in  sheep  shipped  for  slaughter,  and  still 
the  supply  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  total  number  of  sheep  on  January  1,  1908,  was 
about  1,000,000  less  than  the  figures  of  January  1,  1907.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  decrease  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  an  increase 
in  Wyoming.  In  fact,  Wyoming  has  passed  Montana,  and  is 
now  the  foremost  sheep  State  in  the  Union. 

The  heavy  demand  for  mutton  and  lambs  has  kept  down  the 
wool  production  since  1902.  In  that  year  the  total  number  of 
pounds  of  wool  clipped  in  the  United  States  was  324,107,462. 
In  1907  the  total  clip  was  298,294,750,  valued  at  $78,263,165. 

FATTENING    SHEEP    FOR    MARKET. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  flockmaster's  wool  clip  will  pay  the 
yearly  expenses  of  caring  for  his  sheep,  with  some  profit  left 
over.  Thus  his  sale  of  mutton  and  lambs  represents  clear  gain. 
Of  late  years  a  third  figure  has  entered  the  business, — the  sheep 
feeder.  The  sheep  feeder  buys  mutton  and  lambs  in  the  fall, 
and  ships  them  to  some  convenient  point  to  be  fed  through  the 
winter.  His  profits  are  in  the  increased  prices  he  gets  for  the 
sheep  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  greatest  sheep-feeding  ground 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Collins  and  Greeley,  Col.,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Denver.  This  is  the  richest  agricultural  community  in 
the  world,  producing  the  highest  quality  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
and  other  farm  products.  Sugar-beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  are  fed  to 
the  sheep,  which  fatten  rapidl}'  on  this  diet,  and  which  command 
top  prices  when  shipped  to  market.  Tens  of  thousands  of  sheep 
are  fed  in  Colorado  every  winter,  and  sometimes  the  profits  of 
the  sheep  feeders  are  phenomenal,  sheep  that  are  bought  for  $5 
on  the  range  being  sold  for  $8  after  three  months  of  feeding  at 
the  pens. 

SUMMER    FEEDING    ABOVE    THE    TIMBER    LINE. 

The  range  question  is  the  greatest  problem  that  confronts  the 
sheep  owner,  though  it  is  hardly  so  vexing  as  it  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cattle  owner,  because  sheep  feed  closer  than  cattle 
and  consequently  require  less  grazing  ground.  The  sheep  owners 
usually  have  two  ranges  for  their  flocks, — a  winter  range  and  a 
summer  range.  The  winter  range  is  usually  on  the  high  plateau 
country  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  the  snows 
melt  fast  and  do  not  drift,  and  the  sheep  can  feed  all  winter  on 
the  bunch  grass  and  sagebrush.  In  summer  the  flocks  are  trailed 
to  the  mountains,  or  are  shipped  to  the  summer  range  by  freight, 
provided  tlie  grazing  ground  can  be  reached  by  railroad.     Here 
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for  three  months  the  sheep  feed  under  ideal  conditions.  Gener- 
ally they  are  taken  well  above  timber  line,  for  the  reason  that 
the  grasses  on  the  summits  of  the  great  mountains  are  extraor- 
dinarily thick  and  nutritious.  To  the  ordinary  observer  the 
mountain  peaks  are  bare,  but  in  reality  they  are  thickly  carpeted 
with  grass.  It  is  on  this  heavy,  delicious  feed  that  mountain 
sheep  thrive  so  well, — and  the  sheepman  has  not  been  long  in 
finding  out  that  his  flocks  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  mountain 
sheep  above  timber  line.  At  Tennessee  Pass,  near  Leadville, 
Col.,  from  40,000  to  50,000  sheep  are  fed  every  summer,  being 
shipped  to  this  high  point  by  rail.  Here  are  dozens  of  sheep 
camps  scattered  about,  far  above  timber  line,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  herders,  it  rains  every  day  and  snows  every 
other  day.  When  September  comes  the  sheep  are  trailed  to  the 
railroad  and  shipped  down  to  the  winter  range  on  the  plains, 
where  the  grasses  will  be  found  in  prime  condition.  The  writer 
has  passed  over  one  of  the  greatest  winter  ranges  in  Wyoming  in 
June,  and  has  traveled  full  sixty  miles  from  the  Union  Faciflc 
Railroad  to  the  Colorado  State  line,  without  seeing  any  living 
thing  otlier  than  an  antelope  and  a  coyote.  Yet  by  Se[)tember 
this  range  will  be  alive  with  sheep,  it  being  estimated  that  no 
less  than  1,000,000  are  fed  on  this  ideal  winter  range  which  is  so 
lonely  in  summer.  The  Sierra  jNIadre  Mountains,  whose  tops  can 
just  be  descried  above  the  plains  line,  near  Rawlins,  are  filled 
with  sheep  every  summer,  and,  in  turn,  are  deserted  when  the 
snows  begin  to  drift  in  winter. 

THE    herder's    life    AND    DUTIES. 

Naturally  the  central  figure  in  the  sheep  business  is  the 
herder.  He  is  the  man  upon  whom  the  owner  depends  for  the 
safety  of  an  average  flock  of  from  2000  to  2500  sheep,  which 
may  be  worth  from  f  10,000  to  .$30,000.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  look  upon  the  .  sheep  herder  as  a  man  who  takes  up  this 
employment  because  he  is  "  locoed  "  or  because  he  cannot  do 
anything  else.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No 
sheep-owner  could  put  so  much  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of 
an  incom])etent  or  irresponsible  man.  The  herders  are  selected 
from  the  best  material  the  labor  market  has  to  offer,  and  are  paid 
from  $50  to  $75  a  month  and  board.  The  herder  is  furnished 
with  everything  he  needs,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  his  fare.  He  is  given  carte  blanche  to  order  what 
the  market  affords,  and  the  "camp  tender,"  who  comes  with 
supplies  once  or  twice  a  week,  sees  that  the  order  is  promptly 
filled.  The  sheep  wagon,  in  which  the  herder  lives  in  winter,  is 
a  veritable  house  on  wheels.  It  is  a  canvas-covered  wagon, 
containing  cookstove,  bunk,  cupboard,  and,  in  short,  everything 
that  can  make  life  bearable  for  the  herder.  In  one  of  these 
wagons  a  man  can  remain  comfortable  while  a  "  norther  "  rages 
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without.  In  summer,  while  in  the  mountains,  he  lives  in  a  tent, 
but  this  is  all  a  man  requires  among  such  ideal  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

In  the  spring,  at  lambing  time,  is  the  herder's  season  of 
responsibility.  It  is  then  that  a  May  snowstorm  will  wipe  out 
the  year's  crop  of  lambs,  if  the  flock  is  caught  in  a  bad  place, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  band  must  be  closely  guarded  against  the 
dangers  from  coyotes  and  wolves.  Care  must  always  be  exer- 
cised in  changing  feeding  ground,  lest  the  sheep  get  among 
poison  weeds  and  die.  Countless  sheep  have  been  lost  in  this 
manner,  the  herder  being  unaware  of  any  danger  until  the 
poisoned  animals  began  to  drop  by  the  score. 

On  the  plains  rattlesnakes  spice  the  herder's  life  with  danger, 
and  he  must  be  always  on  his  guard  against  this  enemy.  In 
some  localities,  where  the  snakes  are  numerous,  a  rattlesnake  a 
day  will  be  killed  throughout  the  summer,  and  generally  the 
herder  has  to  use  caution  in  making  his  bed  on  the  plains  lest  he 
awake  to  find  a  rattler  as  a  bedfellow. 

The  herders  sing  a  song  descriptive  of  their  troubles.  There 
are  many  verses  of  it,  but  these  will  suffice,  though  to  get  their 
full  effect  one  should  hear  them  chanted  by  a  shepherd  in  some 
lonely  camp : 

O,  a  man  that  herds  the  sheep  has  got  lots  of  cause  to  weep, — 

He'd  better  join  the  army  and  get  fat; 
For  with  sheep  you  do  get  lazy,  though  their  mind  is  never  aisy, 

And  at  length  they'll  drive  you  crazy  with  their  blat. 

You  take  it  in  the  spring,  when  the  lambing  doth  begin, 

You  walk  until  j'our  feet  are  always  sore. 
For  thej-'re  lambing  here  and  there  and  they're  lambing  everywhere, 

And  the  ewes  blat  and  the  lambs  keep  up  a  roar. 

When  the  grass  gets  short  below  to  the  mountains  we  do  go; 

The  ewes  start  off  like  greyhounds,  pita-pat; 
They  can  heat  the  fleetest  deer  or  any  Texas  steer, 

While  you  travel  to  the  music  of  their  blat. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  tragedies  of  the  sheep  range,  for  in 
winter  the  herder  is  always  in  danger  of  being  caught  in  a  storm 
that  will  not  only  destroy  the  flock  but  himself  as  well.  The 
storms  that  sweep  down  from  the  north  on  the  great  plains 
sometimes  come  with  scant  warning.  A  herder  may  be  less  than 
a  mile  from  his  wagon,  and  yet  will  be  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
whirling  flakes.  It  is  the  same  danger  that  used  to  face  the 
cowboy  on  tlie  range,  and  now  the  herder  is  called  upon  to  risk 
his  life.  Electrical  storms,  also,  mean  danger,  and  many  herders 
are  struck  by  lightning  and  their  flocks  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements  or  the  coyotes. 
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THE    VALUE    OF    DOGS. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  sheep  herder  should  place  a  vast 
amount  of  reliance  on  his  dog.  Without  the  sheep  dog  it  would 
be  impossible  to  handle  the  great  flocks  that  graze  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  the  West.  Usually  the  dog  is  a  collie, — 
perhaps  tracing  his  ancestry  to  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle."  The  dogs 
are  owned  by  the  sheep  outfits,  and  some  of  them  command 
fabulous  prices. 

''Why,  they  think  more  of  their  dogs  than  they  do  of  their 
men,"  said  a  herder  to  the  writer.  "  The  man  who  owns  our 
outfit  has  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  the  sheep  game  and  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Europe.  But  he  makes  it  a  practice  to  visit 
all  his  sheep  camps  once  a  year.  Last  time  he  called  at  my 
camp  he  spoke  to  the  dog  before  he  spoke  to  me.  That  shows 
you  how  much  they  think  of  the  dogs." 

The  dogs  are  always  busy,  for  in  feeding  the  sheep  almost 
invariably  scatter  to  some  extent.  The  wise  herder  will  not  let 
any  strays  wander  into  gulches  or  arroyos,  because  there  may  be 
a  coyote  lurking  there,  ready  to  run  off  the  animal.  The  dog  is 
always  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  flock  scatters  too  much  will 
soon  be  at  the  heels  of  the  farthest  sheep,  barking  and  snai)ping 
and  driving  them  to  the  main  bunch.  In  the  mountain  sheep 
camps  the  dog's  work  is  exhausting,  as  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
make  his  way  across  the  steep  slopes  and  jump  over  the  fallen 
timber.  On  the  plains  the  dog  is  likely  to  get  sore-footed, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  cactus  through  which  lie  must 
run.  Some  of  the  most  successful  herders  in  northern  Wyoming 
use  a  dog  that  is  part  wolf  and  part  collie.  The  wolf  strain  is 
said  to  give  the  animals  tougher  feet,  as  well  as  hardier  consti- 
tutions. 

The  intelligence  of  the  average  sheep  dog  has  not  been  over- 
rated, and  the  animals  seem  to  realize  instinctively  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  require  few  orders  from  the  herders.  In  one  sheep 
camp  visited  by  the  writei-,  there  was  a  small  patch  of  grass 
reserved  for  the  saddle  pony  of  tlie  camp  tender.  The  dog  knew 
when  the  sheep  approached  that  sacred  grass  and  would  not 
allow  one  of  the  woolly  animals  to  set  foot  upon  it. 

PERILS    IN    THE    BUSINESS. 

Patience  and  good-nature  must  be  the  chief  equipments  of  the 
sheep  herder.  A  surly  or  impatient  herder  would  soon  play 
havoc  with  a  valuable  flock.  The  successful  herder  is  tireless, 
vigilant,  devoted,  even  tempered,  and,  when  occasion  demands, 
heroic.  His  first  thought  is  always  of  his  sheep  and  his  last 
thought  of  himself.  That  is  why  one  seldom  hears  of  a  western 
herder  abandoning  his  flock  in  a  storm  and  setting  out  to  save 
himself.     Generally,  when  the  sheep  perish,  the  herder  perishes 
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too,  and  only  the  dog  remains,  howling  over  the  dead  bodies,  to 
tell  of  the  gruesome  and  all  too  common  chapter  of  prairie  life. 

When  disaster  descends  on  a  sheep  flock  it  is  usually  sudden 
and  complete.  Storms  are  not  the  only  things  for  the  herder  to 
guard  against.  General  Manuel  Gronzales,  a  Mexican  sheep-  • 
owner,  sustained  a  loss  of  f!50,000  in  a  few  minutes  when  3000 
sheep  and  400  cattle  on  his  hacienda  near  Tampico  were  driven 
by  prairie  tires  into  trenches  that  had  been  dug  to  prevent  their 
theft. 

In  the  summer  camps,  especially  below  timber  line,  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  sheep  will  kill  themselves  trying  to  leap 
over  fallen  timber.  Let  the  lead  sheep  fall  in  making  the  jump 
over  a  log,  and  soon  there  will  be  many  sheep  piled  on  top  of 
him,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  one  hundred  will  be  smothered  or  have 
their  necks  broken  before  the  herder  can  arrive. 

GUARDING    AGAINST    POISON    AND    DISEASE. 

The  herder  must  exercise  constant  vigilance  in  the  matter  of 
feed.  He  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  poison  weeds.  The 
sheep  may  have  thrived  on  a  certain  tract  of  prairie,  but  let 
them  wander  into  a  "  poison  gulch,"  where  the  deadly  weeds 
grow,  and  they  will  drop  dead  by  the  score. 

Contagion  often  appears  in  the  form  of  scabies,  and  to  prevent 
this  dread  disease  the  Government  has  established  dipping 
stations  at  various  places  on  the  range.  Here  every  sheepman 
must  bring  his  flocks  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  have  them 
"dipped,"  which  process  consists  in  making  each  sheep  swim 
through  a  vat  containing  a  vile  mixture  of  tobacco,  sulphur,  and 
lime.  Scabies  is  caused  by  a  parasite  which  gets  under  the  skin 
and  causes  the  wool  to  drop,  and  eventually  weakens  the  sheep 
until  the  animal  dies.  Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  sheep  States,  the  disease  has  been  practi- 
cally eradicated. 

SHEARING    BY    MACHINERY. 

Sheep-shearing  time  brings  to  the  fore  another  interesting 
class  of  men,  —  the  shearers.  These  men  begin  their  work  in  the 
south,  where  the  shearing  is  early,  and  work  north  througli  the 
season,  finishing  their  work  in  Montana  and  Canada.  The 
shearing  is  done  by  contract,  in  pens  that  are  equipped  with 
costly  machinery.  Formerly  sheep  were  clipped  by  shears,  but 
the  modern  shearing  knife,  run  by  steam  or  electricity,  is  used 
nearly  altogether  to-day.  The  machine  is  not  much  faster  than 
the  old-fasldoned  shears,  but  it  does  the  work  in  much  more 
cleanly  fashion,  and  leaves  less  wool  on  the  sheep.  The  saving 
of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  wool  on  each  sheep  amounts 
to  a  great  deal  of  money  when  so  many  millions  of  sheep  are 
sheared  in  a  season. 
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The  shearing  is  done  early  in  the  summer.  The  herders  bring 
up  their  bands  of  sheep  and  run  the  animals  into  pens.  The 
shearers  in  the  pens  grasp  the  animals  and  soon  the  keen  knives 
are  cutting  through  the  wool.  The  fleece  comes  off  almost  in  a 
single  garment,  so  neatly  do  the  skilled  shearers  work.  Despite 
the  exhausting  nature  of  the  work,  the  men  standing  all  day  in  a 
stooping  posture,  some  astounding  records  are  made.  One 
shearer,  Frank  Hewitt,  of  Saratoga,  Wyo.,  who  is  credited  with 
being  the  champion  shearer  of  the  United  States,  won  a  medal  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  in  competition  with  nineteen  other 
shearers,  by  shearing  100  sheep  in  three  hours  and  twenty-seven 
minutes.  It  is  said  that  this  shearer  turns  out  an  average  of 
175  sheep  a  day  throughout  a  shearing  season.  With  a  dozen 
men  shearing  sheep  with  such  rapidity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
wool  is  soon  stacked  high  in  sacks  at  the  sheds,  ready  for  ship- 
ment. About  100  sheep  a  day  may  be  accepted  as  the  general 
average  for  a  shearer.  The  operators  get  8  cents  per  fleece,  so  it 
is  seen  that  their  pay  is  relatively  high,  though  it  is  none  too 
much  when  one  considers  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  shortness  of  the  shearing  season. 

MARKETING    THE    SEASOn's    CLIP. 

After  the  wool  has  been  clipped  it  is  gathered  up  frohi  the 
shearing-pen  floor  and  put  into  sacks.  Each  sack  contains  about 
500  pounds,  and  these  sacks  are  shipped  to  the  nearest  wool 
center.  Billings,  Mont.,  is  tlie  greatest  wool  shipping  center  in 
the  world.  From  the  plains  about  Billings  a  constant  stream  of 
wool  pours  into  the  warehouses.  The  sacks  of  wool  are  some- 
times brought  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  prairie,  piled  high  on 
great  freight  wagons  and  drawn  by  six,  eight,  and  even  sixteen- 
horse  teams.  The  sacks  are  piled  in  the  warehouses  at  Billings, 
and  then  come  the  commission  men,  from  the  Boston  wool 
houses,  who  appoint  sales  days.  Different  sacks  are  opened  for 
inspection,  and  the  buyers  write  out  their  offers  for  various  lots. 
The  highest  bidders  get  the  clip.  If  two  or  three  have  bid  the 
same,  the  sale  is  determined  by  the  flipping  of  a  coin.  After  it 
is  sold,  the  wool  is  put  into  powerful  baling  machines  and  baled 
for  shipment  east,  where  it  is  scoured  and  finds  its  way  through 
various  channels  of  commerce  into  the  clothing  of  the  people. 

Tremendous  fortunes  are  being  made  in  the  West  in  the  sheep 
business.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  made  fortunes  have  started 
as  sheep  herders  and  have  put  their  savings  into  small  flocks  of 
their  own.  Probably  the  largest  individual  sheep  owner  in  the 
world,  who  made  a  small  beginning  not  many  years  ago,  is 
Charles  M.  Bair,  of  Billings,  Mont.  Mr.  Bair,  besides  owning  a 
vast  amount  of  sheep  range  in  Montana,  leases  a  large  portion  of 
the  Crow  Indian  reservation  for  grazing  purposes.  This  year 
the  Bair  wool  clip  amounted  to  1,500,000  pounds.     At  22  cents 
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this  would  net  the  owner  about  .15330,000.  Yet  this  probably 
represents  less  than  half  of  Mr.  Bair's  income  for  the  year,  as 
his  sales  of  mutton  and  lambs  were  large. 

The  Government  has  turned  its  attention  to  breeding  the  most 
suitable  sheep  for  western  range  conditions,  and  an  experiment 
station  has  been  established  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  where  the 
development  of  the  ideal  sheep  is  being  carried  out.  It  is  the 
aim  to  produce  a  sheep  that  is  at  once  hardy  and  active,  a  great 
wool  producer,  and  lirst-class  for  market  purposes.  When  this 
result  has  been  obtained,  America  will  have  to  depend  on  no 
other  country  for  a  portion  of  its  wool,  as  it  does  to-day.  With 
its  great  variety  of  climatic  and  other  favoring  conditions,  with 
its  freedom  from  drouths,  abundance  of  vegetation,  and  con- 
venient transportation,  the  United  States  can  hardly  help 
becoming  first,  instead  of  third,  among  the  sheep-breeding 
nations  of  the  world,  and  that  very  shortly. 


SECRETAEY   WILSON   ON   NATIONAL  FORESTS 
AND    GRAZING. 

Along  with  criticisms  of  the  management  of  forest  reserves, 
and  the  great  power  sought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  by  extending  his  jurisdiction  over  the  open  range,  we 
herewith  publish  what  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  says,  in  his  annual  report  for  1907,  concerning  the 
forest  reserves,  grazing,  the  conservation  of  the  timber  supply, 
and  investigations  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  new  uses 
for  certain  forest  products.     The  Secretary  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  business  eificiency  of  the  forest  service  organization  was 
put  to  an  extraordinary  test  by  the  work  of  the  year.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  members  of  its  administrative  force  for  the 
energy,  patience,  and  good  sense  with  which  they  assumed 
greatly  increased  responsibilities  and  discharged  trying  duties. 
The  increased  volume  of  national  forest  business  imposed  a 
severe  strain  upon  the  machinery  of  organization  and  the  person- 
nel. Special  mention  should  be  made  of  tlie  work  of  the  forest 
rangers,  the  rank  and  file,  Avho  form,  so  to  speak,  the  firing  line 
of  the  service.  Their  pay  is  low  —  too  low  for  the  requirements 
placed  upon  them  —  their  responsibility  great,  and  their  life 
one  which  makes  necessary  self-reliance,  initiative,  and  good 
judgment.  The  conspicuous  success  which  the  forest  service 
has  achieved  in  making  the  forests  useful  to  the  people  of  the 
West  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fidelity  of  these  true 
public  servants,  performed  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work  and  with- 
out thought  of  other  reward  than  their  own  consciousness  of  duty 
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well  discharged.     I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Deiiartment  to  these  men. 

IMPROVEMENT    WORK    ON    NATIONAL    FORESTS. 

The  special  fund  of  $500,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
permanent  improvements  on  the  national  forests  is  being  well 
spent.  Before  this  fund  was  made  available  the  forest  service 
was  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  suras  at  its  disposal  for  the  pay- 
ment of  current  expenses,  to  provide  whatever  was  spent  in 
betterment  of  the  forests.  Such  expenditures  were  virtually 
reinvestments  of  a  part  of  the  income  yielded  by  the  forests. 
Rangers'  quarters,  fences,  fire  lines,  bridges,  roads,  trails,  and 
telephone  lines  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business,  the  use  of 
the  forests,  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  property.  The  forests  were  not  created  to 
be  kept  as  wildernesses.  They  must  be  opened  both  to  use  and 
to  habitation.  In  time  they  will  increasingly  be  places  for  homes, 
industries,  villages,  and  towns.  The  more  they  are  made  trav- 
ersable and  habitable  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of 
their  wealth-producing  power.  This  work  of  development  is  as 
yet  hardly  well  begun,  for  the  size  and  capital  value  of  the 
forests  open  a  field  of  vast  possibilities.  That  improvements  do 
actually  bring  increased  use  the  results  of  those  already  made 
leave  no  doubt.  Provision  should  be  immediately  made  for 
carrying  on  this  work. 

GRAZING. 

Two  years  of  trial  have  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  method  of  range  control.  Since  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  method  that  where  the  grazing  privilege  is  sought 
for  more  stock  than  can  be  safely  admitted  some  must  be  shut 
out,  there  is  necessarily  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
among  those  to  whom  permits  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  stock 
are  refused.  Such  dissatisfaction  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
against  what  is  manifestly  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
and  the  grazing  industry  itself.  The  only  alternative,  other  than 
the  old  and  ruinous  one  of  permitting  the  range  to  be  scrambled 
for  by  all  alike,  would  be  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  willing 
to  pay  most  for  it.  This  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  It  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  that  the  small  owner  who  has  established  a 
home  near  the  forest  should  be  crowded  out  by  the  big  man,  nor 
that  those  who  have  identified  themselves  with  a  locality  should 
have  to  give  way  before  the  transient  herd.  The  forests  serve 
their  best  purpose  by  promoting  settlement  and  development. 
The  evils  of  former  conditions,  with  their  rivalries,  their  injus- 
tices, and  their  wastefulness  through  overcrowding,  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all.  The  purely  selfish  outcry  of  those  who  think 
themselves  strong  enough  to  look  out  for  their  own  interests, 
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and  therefore  object  to  a  system  which  begins  by  asking  who  has 
the  best  right,  is  to  be  expected  and  must  be  disregarded. 

That  the  system  works  well  for  the  stock  is  attested  by  the 
excellent  weight  and  condition  which  has  been  attained  on  the 
forest  range.  No  longer  hustled  from  one  place  to  another  in 
hasty  competition  for  feed,  they  are  now  brought  to  the  end  of 
the  summer  in  better  flesh  and  with  fewer  losses  than  formerly. 
In  short,  regulation  of  the  grazing  is  proving  beneficial  to  the 
range,  to  the  oAvner  of  stock,  and  to  the  community.  It  is  turn- 
ing forage  into  money  to  better  advantage  than  could  be  secured 
under  any  other  system.  Through  the  recognition  given  to  asso- 
ciations of  stockmen  those  who  use  the  range  have  a  voice  in  its 
management,  while  control  by  the  Government  prevents  favor- 
itism and  insures  even-handed  justice  to  all. 

The  number  of  stock-grazing  permits  issued  during  the  year 
approached  24,000,  as  against  less  than  17,000  the  previous  year, 
and  the  receipts  were  over  $^850,000,  as  against  $515,000.  This 
increase  was  mainly  the  result  of  additions  to  the  number  and 
area  of  forests  under  administration,  but  to  some  extent  also  the 
result  of  improved  range  condition  brought  about  by  grazing 
control.  No  charge  was  made  for  grazing  upon  forests  pro- 
claimed after  March  1.  Another  year  will  beyond  a  doubt  show 
further  increase.  The  growing  vohime  of  business  is  another 
illustration  of  the  greater  use  of  the  forests.  To  handle  it  has 
severely  taxed  the  present  held  force.  Tlie  greater  the  number 
of  stock  on  the  forests  the  heavier  are  the  demands  laid  upon 
the  rangers,  one  of  whose  duties  it  is  to  enforce  the  grazing  reg- 
ulations. A  substantial  increase  in  the  administrative  force  of 
the  forests  will  be  needed  to  handle  the  grazing  business  of 
another  season. 

Of  183  cases  of  grazing  trespass,  165  were  settled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  damages.  Action  for  criminal  trespass  was  brought 
against  five  trespassers.  The  constitutionality  of  punishment 
for  criminal  trespass  still  awaits  final  determination  through 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  two 
additional  decisions  of  inferior  courts  have  during  the  year 
affirmed  the  criminal  liability  of  violators  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  civil  liability  of 
trespassers  has  never  been  questioned. 

SILVICULTURE. 

The  practice  of  forestry  begins  with  the  cutting  of  timber ;  the 
principal  tools  used  in  cultivating  a  forest  are  the  saw  and  axe. 
Preparation  of  the  ground  for  a  future  crop  is  accomplished  by 
felling  the  mature  growth,  and  control  of  the  character  of  the 
future  forest  is  through  decision  as  to  what  tree  shall  be  removed 
and  what  left  standing,  unless  renewal  is  to  be  brought  about 
solely  through  planting.  It  is,  then,  through  timber  sales  that 
forest  management  is  being  introduced  upon  the  national  forests. 
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Receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  the  forests  increased 
three-fold  over  those  of  the  year  before,  and  brought  in  $600,000. 
But  a  better  gauge  of  the  rate  at  which  the  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic for  timber  is  increasing  is  the  contracts  made  by  piirchasers. 
When  large  bodies  of  mature  timber  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
be  utilized  only  by  a  purchaser  avIio  can  undertake  operations  on 
a  large  scale,  sales  are  made  under  contracts  permitting  the  work 
to  be  continued  tlirough  several  successive  years,  a  specified 
amount  being  cut  each  year.  ISTo  contracts  are  made  for  a  longer 
period  than  five  years.  In  other  words,  sufficient  time  is  given 
to  enable  a  large  operation  to  be  carried  through,  but  speculative 
purchasers  are  not  allowed.  The  sales  contracted  for  during  the 
year  totaled  950,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  besides  cordwood 
and  other  material,  with  an  aggregate  value  for  all  classes  of 
material  of  over  $2,500,000,  as  against  $500,000  sold  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  demand  for  timber  continues  no  greater 
and  prices  go  no  higher  than  at  present  the  Government  will  in 
five  years  be  taking  in  from  timber  sales  at  least  $2,500,000 
annually,  since  payments  will  then  be  coming  in  on  contracts 
entered  into  each  intervening  year.  Bnt  the  demand  is  certain 
to  increase  up  to  the  fnll  amount  which  the  forests  can  supply. 
Eventually  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  a  limit  to  the  cut, 
which  must  never  exceed  the  rate  of  growth.  Anything  beyond 
this  is  overcutting.  The  farmer  who  fails  to  make  one  grain 
crop  last  over  until  the  next  one  matures  can  usually  buy  from 
others,  but  for  many  communities  dependent  on  national  forests 
for  their  supplies  of  wood  no  outside  sources  of  supply  are  likely 
to  be  available.  Data  are  now  being  gathered  from  which  to 
compute  the  present  stand  and  the  rate  of  growth  on  the  different 
forests,  in  order  that  excessive  cutting  may  be  prevented. 

To  become  productive,  however,  a  forest  must  begin  to  be  cut 
over.  Xo  wood  is  making  in  a  matnre  forest.  Such  a  forest  is 
simply  a  storehouse  of  wood.  But  after  young  growth  gets  under 
way  the  forest  becomes  a  manufactory  of  wood.  So  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  future,  all 
mature  timber  on  national  forests  is  available  for  use.  Waste 
in  utilization  of  timber  cut  is  not  permitted ;  slash  is  piled  and, 
if  necessary,  burned  to  lessen  the  fire  risk ;  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  young  growth  is  prevented  ;  and  measures  are  taken  to 
insure  reproduction  from  self-sown  seed. 

The  work  of  marking  and  scaling  timber,  enforcing  contract 
stipulations,  and  other  matters  incidental  to  the  sales,  combined 
with  the  demands  made  by  the  free-use  applications,  called  for 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  force, 
and  often  compelled  the  neglect  of  other  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  national  forests,  forest  studies 
were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  California,  Del- 
aware, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  assistance  was  given  to  pri- 
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vate  owners  of  woodland  concerning  the  management  of  their 
tracts. 

FOREST    PRODUCTS. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  work  whicli  seeks  to  enlarge  our  future 
supplies  of  timber  goes  that  which  seeks  to  secure  the  best  and 
most  economical  use  of  what  we  have.  Important  results  have 
marked  the  work  of  the  year  in  this  line.  The  studies  of  the 
forest  service  in  the  field  of  wood  preservation  have  now  reached 
a  point  at  which  it  may  be  predicted  with  some  confidence  that 
the  treatment  of  timber  for  use  under  conditions  wl)ich  expose  it 
to  rapid  decay  will  soon  become  widespread.  This  will  mean  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  drain  upon  our  forests. 

An  eas}^  and  inexpensive  method  of  treating  fence  posts  has 
been  perfected  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  farmer  to  make  the 
quickly  decaying  woods,  still  abundant  because  hitherto  thought 
almost  worthless,  far  more  durable  than  untreated  white  oak  or 
chestnut.  Demonstrations  of  this  method  before  southern  farm- 
ers were  received  with  enthusiasm.  For  tlie  Middle  West,  where 
the  common  woods  are  seldom  resistant  to  decay,  the  matter  is 
certainly  no  less  important.  Essentially  the  same  method  is 
being  applied  to  the  butts  of  telegraph  poles  and  to  mine  props. 
The  enormous  consumption  of  timber  for  the  latter  purpose  and 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  it  decays  in  the  dampness  and 
darkness  of  the  mine  open  the  prospect  of  a  large  economy  from 
the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment,  which  has  stood  a  searching 
practical  test  in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines.  By  applying  the  same 
treatment  to  timbers  from  the  national  forests  a  use  will  be 
found  for  dead  wood  and  a  decided  benefit  will  be  conferred  on 
the  users  of  the  timber.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  kinds  of  preserving  fluids. 

The  investigations  aimed  at  discovering  new  sources  of  paper 
pnlp  have  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  woods  of  abundant 
supply,  never  in  the  past  thought  of  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  are  capable  of  yielding  pulp  of  standard  grade.  Studies 
in  wood  distillation  are  establishing  the  practicability  of  obtain- 
ing turpentine  from  waste  southern  pine  material. 

Ten  thousand  separate  tests  of  the  strength  of  timber,  largely 
in  the  form  of  full-sized  structural  beams,  have  established  the 
relative  value  of  a  number  of  woods  and  proved  the  fitness  for 
hitherto  unthought-of  uses  of  several  of  them. 

Studies  of  wood  production  and  consumption  have  added  mate- 
rially to  our  knowledge  of  the  rate  at  which  we  are  drawing 
upon  our  reserves  of  standing  timber. 
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No.  1  . 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED  BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


OEORaiA     AND    POITTIIF.TIN. 

Unwashed 


36  ^  37 
35 
33 

36  @  36^ 

24  <a  24| 

30  i&  31 

30 

28 
28  <§   281 


30 

28 

23  ®  24 


29 

27 

22  g  23 


66  Q   67 

60  (g  61 

58  ig  59 

50  @  52 

47  (g  48 

42  S  43 


63  @  64 

56  @  58 

46  iS  47 

30  g  40 


67  ®  68 

60  <@  61 

58  g  60 

55  i3  57 

50  @  52 


56  (g  58 
48  @  50 
36  @  38 

28  @  30 


46  (®  48 

38  la  40 

30  ®  32 

25  @  28 


33 

30  @  31 
.36  @   37 

36 

34 

37^®  38 

251®  26 

31  @  32 
31 

28 
30 


35  @  36 
34 
32 
36 

23iS  24 
29  ®  30 

30 

27 


30 

28 

22  @  23 

29 

26 

21  ®  22 


63  ®  64 

65  ®  56 

63  (ff  54 

45  ®  46 

43  ®  45 

38  ®  40 


61  @  62 

51  ®  53 

41  @  42 

25  @  35 


65  ®  66 
56  @  58 
55  ®  57 
52  ®  55 
47  @  50 


53  ®  55 
45  ®  47 
31  @  33 
25  @  27 


42  S  44 

35  @  36 

27  @  30 

22  @  25 


32  @  33 

30  ®  301 

35  @  36 

35 

33 

37  ®  37^ 

24  ®  25 
30  ®  31 

30 

26 


34  @  35 
33 
31 
35 

23  ®  231 
29  @  30 

29 

25 


30 

26 

21  @  22 


28 

25 

20  ®  21 


61  ,S  62 

50  @  51 

60  a  51 

42  ®  43 

42  ®  43 

35  @  38 


58  @  60 
48  g  50 
38  ®  40 
25  ®  30 


64  @  65 
.54  @  56 
52  @  53 
60  @  51 
45  ,3  47 


!^1  M  53 
41  @  43 
28  g  30 
22  @   24 


40  ®  42 
34  &  35 
25  3  28 
20  @  23 


1907. 


March. 


34 
32  ®  321 
40  ®  41 


25  ®  26 
33  ®  34 


39  ®  40 


35  ®  36 


24  ®  25 
32  ®  33 


27Jg  28.1 


•28  a   29 


69  g  70 
62  ®  63 
62  ®  63 
55  @  57 
57  ®  68 
52  ®  55 


67  n   68 
63  ®  64 

56  <ffl  57 
35  ®  40 


69  ®  71 

65  ®  66 

66  ®  67 
65  a  66 
60  ®  62 


63  ®  65 

56  @  57 
45  @  47 
38  ®  40 


52  ®  53 
49  (g  50 
43  @  44 
38  ®  39 
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Domestic  Wool. 

The  sales  for  the  present  quarter,  ending  March  31,  have  been  extremely 
light  and  prices  have  shown  a  decline  on  most  qualities. 

This  condition  of  the  market  may  be  accepted  as  the  logical  sequence 
following  the  panic  of  last  fall  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  general 
business. 

The  heavy  weight  season  has  been  practically  a  failure  and,  as  the  majority 
of  manufacturers  are  pursuing  the  wise  policy  of  running  only  on  orders, 
much  machinery  is  idle  and  the  consumption  of  wool  is  correspondingly  cur- 
tailed. Conservatism  seems  to  be  the  watchword  everywhere  along  the  line 
and  if  this  disposition  can  only  be  maintained  during  the  marketing  of  the 
new  clip  in  the  country,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  the  wool  dealer  to 
secure  a  legitimate  profit  on  his  investments,  of  which  he  has  been  deprived 
for  the  past  two  seasons. 

Fleece  wools  (with  the  exception  of  i  bloods)  have-  sold  relatively  better 
than  territory  wools,  and  fine  Delaines  and  ^  bloods  have  shown  comparatively 
little  depreciation  in  value.  In  territory  wools  fine  staple  qualities  have  held 
their  strength  remarkably  well,  OAving  to  the  light  supply  in  the  market. 
Quarter  bloods  seem  to  be  entirely  out  of  style  and  have  suffered  consider- 
able decline  in  values.  In  order  to  move  clothing  wools  of  all  grades  sub- 
stantial concessions  have  had  to  be  made.  Scoured  wools  have  met  the  same 
fate,  especially  the  inferior  offerings  which  are  suitable  only  for  woolen 
purposes. 

George  W.  Benedict. 

Boston,  March  31, 1908. 

Polled  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .... 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Pine  Oombing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


January. 


65  -g  70 
55  @  60 
46  @  50 
36  @  42 
27  @  30 
53  @  58 
43  @45 
57  ig  62 


February. 


62  !g  67 
53  @  57 
45  @48 
35  @  40 
25  @  28 
52  @  57 
42  @44 
55®  60 


March. 


60  @  65 

52  @  55 
43  @46 
34  @  38 

22  (g  25 
50  (g  55 
40  (g  42 

53  g  57 


1907. 


68  @  72 
60  (g  65 
53  @58 

47  (g49 
30  @35 
57®  62 

48  @52 
63  g  70 


Remarks. 

The  quarter  has  been  one  of  exceedingly  bad  business,  as  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  woolen  manufacturers  have  shut  down  their  machinery  or  have  been 
running  on  part  time.  The  decline  in  the  market  cannot  fairly  be  measured 
by  quotations,  as,  in  many  instances,  transactions  have  been  private  deals  in 
which  the  buyer  has  practically  made  the  price.  Staple  wools  have  been  in 
moderate  demand,  more  particularly  those  grading  half-blood  and  above,  and 
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there  ha8  been  a  limited  call  for  extras  and  fine  A's ;  but  medium  and  low 
clothing  wools,  such  as  B  and  C  supers,  have  been  absolutely  stagnant.  It 
has  been  hoped  that  the  low  level  to  which  this  class  of  wool  has  fallen 
would  induce  manufacturers  to  make  clieviots.  but  fashion  continues  to  favor 
worsteds.  Owing  to  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  sheei)-leather  and  to  the 
closing-down  of  many  of  the  smaller  pulleries  pelts  have  accumulated  and 
have  broken  heavily  in  price. 

W.   A.   Klanchard. 

Foreign    Wools.     (Madgek  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combiai^: 

Choice 

Good 

Averatfo 

Australian  Clothiutr: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

(Jood  Olothint; 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Knglieh  Wools: 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .    .    . 
Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .    . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "       No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1907. 


.January. 

Feb 

ruary. 

42 

g  43 

42 

g  43 

41 

a   42 

41 

g42 

40 

3  41 

40 

g41 

42 

a  44 

42 

'g44 

41 

3  42 

41 

g  42 

o9 

(J  40 

39 

(g  40 

41 

a  43 

41 

3  43 

41 

S42 

41 

3  42 

43 

@  45 

42 

g  44 

4U 

S41 

39 

@  40 

43 

#45 

43 

.n  45 

40 

3  43 

40 

@43 

33 

@35 

33 

(g  35 

3d 

,g36 

35 

S36 

30 

@31 

30 

'g31 

34 

®  36 

33 

(g  35 

32 

@33 

31 

@  32 

32 

@  33 

31 

S  32 

38 

IS40 

37 

@  39 

:<8 

@39 

37 

@38 

3« 

@  38 

35 

S  37 

37 

S38 

36 

S37 

20 

-g  21 

19 

a  20 

26 

S27 

26 

@  27 

24 

@  25 

24 

@  25 

26 

-a  28 

26 

^  28 

30 

@31 

29 

g30 

17 

@18 

17 

g  18 

16 

S18 

16 

@  18 

15 

@  16 

15 

<a  16 

March. 


31  (g  33 
30  @31 
28    (g  30 


36 

-a  39 

36 

*i37 

34 

,a36 

35 

@  36 

16 

Vil7 

25 

a  26 

24 

8  25 

26 

©28 

28 

(a  30 

17 

m  18 

16 

/a  18 

Maich. 


41 

a 

43 

40 

a 

41 

38 

■s 

40 

41 

a 

43 

40 

a 

42 

38 

a 

40  ; 

41 

n 

42 

40 

5 

41  ' 

35 

fl 

38 

31 

a 

32 

43 

fi 

45 

40 

S 

43 

33 

'S 

35 

33 

@ 

35 

29 

®  30 

15  g  16 


43  @  45 

41  ,g  42 

39  3  40 

43  3  44 

40  la  42 

38  (g  40 

40  3  42 

39  a  40 

43  @  45 

42  @  43 

44  (g  47 

40  @  43 

35  (g  37 

36  @  37 
31  (g  33 

37  a  39 

34  (3  36 
39  ®  41 

45  «  46 
44  a  45 

42  Q  43 

43  3  44 

24  3  25 

31  3  32 

27  3  30 

35  3  36 
34  i@  36 
23  (3  24 
20  -3  22 
15  @  17 


Foreign  Wools. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  March  the  market  in  foreign  wool  in  this  country 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  inactivity  which  prevailed  througliout  the  clos- 
ing moiitlis  of  the  year.  Manufacturers  were  restricted  in  their  demand  for 
goods  and  unwilling  to  add  to  their  stock  of  wool  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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During  March,  however,  a  flemand  sprang  up  for  worsted  dress-goods,  and 
large  purchases  were  made  by  leading  manufacturers  of  Australian  46s  and 
below,  principally  40s  to  3(5s.  Owners  who  had  been  holding  for  months  for 
a  profit  suddenly  weakened  in  price,  and  made  this  large  business  possible. 

Meanwhile  prices  had  fallen  at  the  London  sales,  owing  to  the  almost  pan- 
icky condition  prevailing  in  the  European  wool  markets. 

There  has  only  been  a  moderate  demand  for  Australian  fine  wools,  but  deep 
grown,  sound  wools  being  scarce,  such  wools  liave  been  lield  more  strongly 
than  any  others. 

English  wools  have  suffered  a  decline,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  has  been 
done  direct  between  the  mills  and  England,  and  only  a  small  business  has 
been  transacted  through  dealers  on  this  side. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  bankers  and  weak  holders,  prices  of  carpet  wools 
have  broken,  and  a  moderate  business  has  been  done  with  spinners,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  large  supply  of  carpet  yarns,  and  buyers  are  not  taking  hold 
with  any  eagerness.  A  return  to  usual  activity  in  carpet  wools  will  not  be 
expected  until  the  business  of  the  country  is  restored  to  something  like 
normal  conditions. 

Maugek   &   Avery. 
March  31,  1908. 
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SHOULD  THERE    BE    A   TEX  PER   CENT   MARGIN 

FOR    UNDERVALUATION    OF    IMPORTED 

MERCHANDISE? 

AN   EXAMINATION   OF   THE   QUESTION  {Continued). 


THE    COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS     AND    MEANS   MADE   A   REPORT 
ON    AMENDMENTS. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  a  bill,  No. 
4437,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

In  reporting  the  bill,  back  to  the  House  March  13,  1896, 
the  committee  said  : 

The  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  effort  and  study  to  simplify  the  laws  relating  to  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  and  to  prevent  fraud  upon  the 
revenue  hy  reaso7i  of  undervaluation. 

That  the  result  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  all  former 
legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the 
result  of  six  years'  experience  under  the  present  law.  These 
years  have  also  demonstrated  some  weak  points  in  the  law  of 
1890,  some  of  which  the  present  act  is  calculated  to  remedy. 

VOL.   XXXVIII.,   NO.   III.  16 
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In  reaching  their  conclusions  the  committee,  after  stating 
that  they  had  confined  "  their  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  present  law"  and  liad  "availed  themselves  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  importers,  and 
others  who  have  had  practical  experience  on  the  subject, 
and  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1893  to  investigate  the 
subject,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairehild  was  chairman," 
continued  as  follows : 

The  difficulties  of  administration  under  the  present  law  do 
not  arise  from  the  regular  importations  of  standard  goods. 
These  have  a  fixed  market  value  which  can  be  easily  and 
definitely  ascertained  at  tlie  point  and  date  of  shipment. 
Reliable  testimony  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  these  goods 
is  easily  found.  But  the  chief  trouble  is  in  relation  to  con- 
signed goods,  and  second,  in  relation  to  goods  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  a  locality  or  a  factory. 

The  consignment  of  goods  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Thei'e  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this  increase  except  the  fact 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detecting  fraud  in  the  valua- 
tions of  consigned  merchandise.     ... 

One  of  the  most  important  amendments  is  that  proposed 
to  Section  7.  The  present  law  provides,  in  effect,  that  when 
the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  in  the  entry  by  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  only  the  same  duty  shall  be  collected 
as  though  the  true  value  had  been  correctly  stated  in  the 
entry.     .     .     . 

The  present  practice  for  dishonest  importers  is  to  get  as 
near  the  danger  line  of  10  per  cent  as  possible  in  their  under- 
valuations, knowing  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  no  more 
duty,  if  detected,  than  would  be  required  in  an  lionest 
invoice.  This  sj'steni  offers  a  premium  for  dishonesty.  In 
addition,  when  the  value  is  advanced  more  than  10  per  cent, 
the  Treasury  Department  generally  remits  the  additional 
duty,  holding  that  under  the  present  law  it  is  a  penalty  and 
subject  to  remission. 

The  most  important  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  was  to  Section  7,  which  provided  that  an  addi- 
tional duty  should  begin  at  the  point  where  the  value  fixed 
by  the  appraisers  exceeds   that  stated   in    the    invoice    and 
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should  be  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for 
every  1  per  cent  of  increase  of  valuation  by  the  appraisers, 
such  additional  duty  to  be  limited  to  50  per  cent. 

DEBATE   IN    THE    HOUSE. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  through  the 
House  March  17,  1896,  quite  a  discussion  occurred  over  sev- 
eral changes,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  modify  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  but  the  committee  was 
sustained,  and  the  effort  failed.  Speaking  for  the  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Payne,  who  introduced  the  amended  bill,  said  in 
part : 

We  have  had  experience  under  this  law  of  1890  now  for 
about  six  years,  and  it  has  been  found  generally  to  have  saved 
a  good  deal  of  revenue  to  the  Government  as  well  as  pre- 
vented a  good  deal  of  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  years  of  experience  have  developed  various 
weak  spots  in  the  law  with  reference  to  which  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  administrating 
it  is  that  there  may  be  found  some  remedy. 

Of  course,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  enact 
any  law  tliat  will  make  all  men  honest.  No  law  can  be 
framed  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  Government  where  the 
duties  are  ad  valorem  that  is  not  open  to  evasion  by  reason 
of  fraud,  fraudulent  invoices,  and  fraudulent  valuations,  even 
though  the  invoices  and  the  valuations  are  made  under  the 
oath  of  the  importer,  and  the  experience  under  this  law  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  that  various  methods  of  evasion 
have  been  resorted  to  to  escape  the  payment  of  duties.  The 
most  favored  one  is  that  of  importing  goods  on  consignment. 
For  instance,  a  large  manufacturing  concern  will  have  a 
local  agent  in  New  York,  generally  some  clerk  to  whom  the 
goods  are  consigned,  and  as  there  is  no  sale  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  declaration  of  sale,  or  for  any  false  affidavit  as  to 
sale,  and  the  value  depends,  largely  —  entirely,  so  far  as  the 
declaration  of  the  importer  is  concerned  —  on  the  honesty 
and  truthfulness  of  the  importer  of  the  goods. 

I  would  say  that  in  adopting  this  amendment  the  commit- 
tee have  been  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  also 
by  a  report  of  the  Commission  which  was  formed  in  1893,  of 
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which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the  president,  and,  with 
ex-Collector  Magoiie,  Mr.  Dunn  of  Arkansas,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  another  gentleman,  composed  the  Com- 
mission. They  very  strenuously  recommend  the  amendment 
to  Section  15  which  we  have  adopted  and  also  Section  7. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment  to  make 
Section  7  read  thus  : 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  mer- 
chandise subjected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  .  .  .  shall 
exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entr}^  6  per  cent  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  etc. 

In  speaking  for  this  amendment  he  said : 

The  bill  as  it  is  reported  from  the  committee  inflicts  a 
penalty  where  there  is  any  undervaluation.  As  I  said  in  my 
former  remarks,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  importer,  or 
any  appraiser,  or  any  expert,  to  get  at  the  exact  value  of  any 
article,  and  the  law  nnder  which  we  are  living  now  allows 
10  per  cent  leeway.  My  amendment  reduces  it  to  6  per 
cent,  or  I  would  be  willing  to  make  the  rate  5  per  cent  ; 
but  I  say  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  the  importer  or  the 
merchant  to  hold  him  down  to  the  exact  valuation  of  any 
article  that  he  imports  into  this  country. 

In  discussing  this  amendment  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  : 

Mr.  Payne.  —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides for  6  per  cent  of  a  fraud.  That  is  the  whole  propo- 
sition. The  additional  duty  cannot  be  incurred  unless  there 
is  fraud  in  the  valuation.  If  the  appraisers  add  6  per  cent 
to  the  importer's  valuation,  then  the  line  of  the  additional 
duty  commences  there. 

Mr.  McMillan.  —  The  gentleman  has  said  that  this  is  only 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud.  Does  he  not  know  that  this 
imposition  is  to  be  placed  on  the  goods,  however  honestly  the 
mistake  may  have  been  made  originally  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  —  If  I  said  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud  I  did 
not  mean  it.     I  meant  that  this  offered  a  premium  of   6  per 
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cent  on  fraud  — ■  that  it  gave  a  chance  for  the  importer  to 
advance  his  goods  6  per  cent  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
losing  a  dime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  —  Does  not  the  present  law  allow  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Payne.  —  It  does  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  present  law,  if  not  its  worst  feature.  It  encour- 
ages more  fraud,  undervaluation,  and  crimes  against  the 
revenue  than  any  other  feature  in  the  present  administrative 
law ;  and  it  was  because  the  committee  wanted  to  reduce 
those  offences  to  a  minimum  that  they  made  the  increased 
duties  commence  at  the  point  of  the  increased  valuation, 
ascertained  by  an  honest  aj^praisement  by  the  Board  of 
Appraisers.  If  the  appraisers  increase  the  importers'  valu- 
tion  only  1  per  cent,  then  there  is  an  increase  of  onl}'  1  per 
cent  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Walsh.  —  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  not  on  the  over- 
valuation, but  on  the  whole  importation. 

]\lr.  Paj'ue.  —  An  increase  of  1  percent  on  the  valuation 
of  the  whole  importation.  Now,  the  provision  of  the  bill  is 
no  hardship  to  the  honest  importer.  He  has  a  hearing  before 
the  appraiser ;  his  witnesses  are  heard  ;  he  can  prove  the 
value  of  his  goods,  which  he  knows  better  than  any  other 
man.  There  is  no  hardship  on  him.  This  provision  will 
operate  only  against  those  who  may  seek-  to  evade  the  law, 
and  we  want  to  cut  off  the  opportunity  of  evasion  even  by 
those  who  would  evade  the  law  by  only  6  per  cent  of  under- 
valuation. We  want  to  reduce  the  evasion  to  a  minimum. 
We  want  to  provide,  in  effect,  that  if  there  should  be  only  1 
per  cent  of  undervaluation  additional  duty  to  the  extent  of 
1  per  cent  shall  be  added  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the 
goods. 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  fixing  the 
line  at  5  per  cent  or  at  10  per  cent.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  following  the  judgment  of  the  board  that 
examined  the  question  for  months  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  board  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman  — 
following  the  judgment  of  that  board  we  have  made  the 
increased  duty  commence  with  the  increased  valuation  of  the 
Board  of  Appraisers.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  the  section  will  be  allowed  to  stand  as 
reported. 

Mr.  Dingley.  —  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  judgment  both 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  board  of  which. 
ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman  that  the  point  of  addi- 
tional dut}^  should  commence  at  the  point  of  undervaluation. 
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Allow  me  to  read  what  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  says  in  his 
report  on  this  point:  "This  penalty  or  additional  duty  is 
required  not  only  to  punish  and  prevent  wilful  undervalu- 
ations, but  also  to  operate  as  a  constant  inducement  to  the 
importer  to  state  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  the  true 
market  value,"  and  I  may  say  the  importer  knows  the  exact 
market  value  of  the  goods  which  he  imports ;  in  many  cases 
he  is  the  oidy  man  who  does  know  accurately  their  exact 
market  value  :  '"■  and  thus  to  aid  the  Government  appraising 
ofhcers  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Under  the  present 
system  the  importer  has  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  within 
which  he  may  incorrectly  state  the  market  value,  subject  to 
no  greater  risk,  should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  duty  upon  the  amount  added  by  the 
appraising  officer  to  make  market  value." 

And  as  a  rule  he  states  the  market  value  where  there  is  a 
difference,  or  if  there  is  a  difference  in  valuation,  substanti- 
ally 10  per  cent  below  the  market  value,  because  he  has  10 
per  cent  leeway. 

"  If,  however,  no  margin  is  allowed  for  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  appraising  officer  and  the  merchant, 
there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  importer  to  state  the 
market  value  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the 
price  he  may  himself  have  paid." 

And  for  this  reason  that  board  presided  over  by  Secretary 
Fairchild,  as  well  as  the  Treasury  Department,  unanimously 
agree  that  the  assessment  of  additional  duty  should  begin  at 
the  point  of  undervaluation. 

Mr.  ^McMillin.^  —  As  I  conceive  it,  it  was  very  wisely  pro- 
vided there  that  the  penal  duty  should  not  attach  unless 
there  was  a  difference  of  at  least  10  per  cent  between  the 
invoice  value  of  the  importation  and  the  finding  of  value  of 
the  Board  of  Appraisers.  It  was  at  first  thought  by  the  com- 
mittee that  this  difference  might  be  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  and 
I  confess  that  I  might  have  been  content  with  5  per  cent ; 
but  when  the  committee  undertakes  to  fix  the  penalty  on  the 
invoice  because  there  is  a  difference  between  the  invoice  and 
the  value  which  is  fixed  by  the  appraisers  which  is  less  than 
5  per  cent  I  think  they  go  into  an  impracticable  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  undertake  to  fix  penalties  for  that  which 
is  impossible.  .  .  .  The  expert  said  that  it  would  be 
wholly  impracticable  for  two  men  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  value  of  the  goods   to  such  an  extent  that 

1  Congressional  Record,  March  17,  1896,  p.  2889. 
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the  difference  between  them  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
1  or  2  or  even  5  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  March  17 ;  but  owing  to  the 
late  date,  probably,  and  the  early  adjournment  of  Congress, 
because  of  the  pending  presidential  contest,  no  action  veas 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

After  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President,  and  it  became 
certain  that  the  tariff  would  be  revised  again,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  hearings,  received  testimony 
on  the  effect  of  undervaluations,  the  following  being  put  in 
evidence  by  Wilson  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  who  wrote : 

In  visiting  the  several  cities  throughout  Germany  one's 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  magnificent  estates  of 
parties  who  were  formerly  in  the  importing  business  in  New 
York  City.  Scores  and  scores  of  such  instances  are  named 
where  the  owners  were  residents  of  New  York  but  a  few 
years,  returning  to  the  old  countr}'  to  enjoy  their  wealth  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  ten  or  fifteen  years  at 
the  most  has  been  the  limit  of  time  required  to  accomplish 
this  result.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  founder  made 
his  fortune  and  returned  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his  son 
succeeding  him  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  returning 
likewise,  and  now  the  grandson  is  pursuing  the  same  policy, 
with  the  expectation  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. This  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  foreigners, 
who  have  no  earthly  interest  in  this  country  other  than  to 
make  money,  regardless  of  the  method,  and  return  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  All  this  is  largely  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  native  American  importer,  whose  life,  money,  and 
influence  is  (are)  at  the  call  of  the  Government.  This  system 
will  continue  as  long  as  consignments  and  ad  valorem  duties 
are  in  vogue. ^ 

RESULTS    FINALLY    OBTAINED. 

The  long  struggle  to  have  the  10  per  cent  privilege  taken 
out  of  the  law  was  nearing  the  end;  for  when  amendments 
were  finally  made  to  the  customs  administrative  act  the  old 

1  llearintrs  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Second  Session,  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, 1896-7,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2105. 
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invitation,  eagerly  and  generally  accepted,  was  revoked. 
The  new  law,  as  amended,  in  1897,  closely  following  the 
amendments  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last  session  of  the 
previous  Congress,  required  the  importer,  knowing  the  value 
of  his  importations,  to  state  it  correctly  in  his  invoice, 
he  being  held  to  strict  accountability  and  being  obliged 
to  pay  extra  duty  for  every  1  per  cent  of  variation  between 
the  entered  and  the  appraised  valuation.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  unanimously  favored  this  cliange  abolishing 
the  10  per  cent,  and  it  met  with  no  opposition  in  its  passage 
through  Congress. 

This  law,  like  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  not  long  on 
the  statute  books  before  an  effort  was  made  to  change  certain 
of  its  features. 

The  Merchants"  Association  of  New  York  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, at  the  suggestion  of  President  McKinley,^  "  to  make 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June 
10,  1890,  as  amended  hy  the  act  of  July  21,  1897,  and  to 
suggest  such  changes  therein,  or  amendments  thereto,  as  they 
might  deem  wise,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  government, 
domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  •  honest  importer  alike." 
When  this  suggestion  was  made  by  President  McKinley,  or 
when  the  investigation  was  made  by  the  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  John  Gibb,  A.  D.  Juillard,  H.  D.  Cooper, 
J.  Crawford  McCreery,  and  Thomas  H.  Downing,  the  pamph- 
let does  not  disclose,  the  letter  transmitting  the  report  to 
President  McKinley  being  dated  March  1,  1900.  It  is  safe, 
however,  to  conclude  that  the  suggestion  was  made  and  the 
committee  appointed  between  July  24,  1897,  and  March 
1,  1900.  The  committee  said  in  this  letter  that  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  their  report  were  prepared  "after 
careful  and  earnest  investigation  of  the  many  conflicting 
interests  involved;"  and  yet  their  suggestion  for  an  under- 
valuation margin  was  only  half  that  recommended  by  the 
Commission  to  Germany  and  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President.     They  wrote  :  "  A  margin  of  5  per  cent 

^  See  letter  of  transmittal,  March  1,  1900,  contained  in  pamphlet  to  President 
McKinley. 
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should  be  allowed  between  the  entered  and  appraised  value 
of  merchandise  before  any  penalties  (additional  duties)  should 
accrue,"  and  in  suggesting  5  per  cent  they  declared,  "  We 
believe  that  herein  we  express  the  views  of  the  leading 
customs  officials,  as  well  as  those  of  the  importers." 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  after  transmitting  this  report  to 
the  President,  the  Merchants'  Association  Committee  allowed 
it  to  slumber  for  some  half  dozen  years  before  they  took  steps 
to  revise  and  resubmit  it.  But  when  the  German  govern- 
ment, urged  by  German  exporters  chafing  under  their 
inability  to  ply  their  undervaluations  with  old-time  success, 
began  in  1905  to  negotiate  for  concessions  in  our  customs^ 
administrative  act  where  they  "bear  hardest  upon  German 
exporters,"  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  join  forces  with 
the  German  Ambassador  and  call  the  report  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  German  exporters  asked,  among  other  things,  for  a 
return  to  the  10  per  cent  margin  under  which  so  many  of  them 
grew  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  government's  revenues 
and  the  honest  importers  of  the  country. 

This  request  for  a  return  to  the  old  margin  is  significant, 
and  makes  one  familiar  with  their  past  record  in  this  line 
doubt  the  good  purpose  of  their  demand  and  the  wisdom 
of  conceding  it.  The  secret,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  can  be 
found  in  the  testimony  given  by  witnesses  and  especially  in 
the  report  of  the  Boston  Committee  in  1886,  which  said : 

The  same  system  of  undervaluation  can  be  shown  in  the 
same  manner  in  respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  espe- 
cially those  from  Grermanij  none  of  which  are  regularly 
imported,  and  it  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that 
cutler}^,  more  particularh/  goods  from  Germany,  has  been  for 
many  years  largely  and  systematically  undervalued  upon 
entry  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
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SUGGESTIONS     MADE    AT     THE     HEARINGS     GIVEN    BY    THE 
COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS    AND    MEANS. 

At  the  hearings  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Secretary  Shaw,  who  thought  "  to  give  the  importer 
no  margin  at  all  is  a  little  severe,"  testified  respecting  the 
changes  he  would  recommend  as  follows  :  ^ 

Among  the  recommendations  that  I  have  made  is  a  con- 
ditional concession  that  no  penalt}^  —  additional  duty  —  shall 
be  imposed  on  undervaluation  when  the  undervaluation  is 
less  than  5  per  cent.  If  Germany  had  rejected  our  ovei'tures 
I  should  then  have  recommended,  in  justice  to.  the  importer, 
•  the  I'ight  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  tlie 
penalty  for  undervaluation  of  less  than  5  per  cent  when  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  certified  that  in  their  opinion 
this  undervaluation  was  the  result  of  gfood  faith  difference  of 
opinion.     ... 

The  Olcott  Bill-  was  worded  thus: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported 
merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty 
based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof 
shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  5 
per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise, 
an  additional  duty  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised 
value  thereof  for  each  1  per  centum  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
that  such  a[)praised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry. 

It  further  provided  that  the  additional  duties  should  not 
be  penal  and  should  not  be  remitted. 

The  Committee  on  Customs  Service  and  Revenue  Laws 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  wished  Section 
7  to  be  amended  so  that  it  would  read  as  follows  : 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  mer- 
chvmdise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed 
the  value  declared  in   the  entry  bi/  more  than  5  per  centum, 

1  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  23. 

2  /d.,  pp.  108  and  109. 
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• 

there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional 
duty  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof 
for  each  1  per  centum  in  excess  of  5  pe?'  cejitnw  that  such 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Downing,  chairman  of  the  above  mentioned 
committee,  in  addressing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^Nleans 
said,^  "  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  honest  representative 
merchants  of  the  country  and  not  the  undervaluers."  The 
explanation  of  the  foregoing  amendment  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  found  on  page  14  of 
the  pamphlet  printed  by  the  Merchants'  Association  Com- 
mittee, reads  as  follows : 

We  respectfully  submit  that  as  actual  market  value  of 
merchandise  is  not  a  definite  quantity  but  fluctuates  within 
certain  limits  and  is  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  volume 
of  the  transaction  ;  and  since  there  is  always  a  certain  differ- 
ence in  the  values  given  for  identical  merchandise  when 
appraised  by  the  best  experts,  margin  of  5  per  cent  should  be 
allowed  between  the  entered  and  appraised  value  of  merchan- 
dise before  any  penalty  should  accrue.  We  believe  that 
herein  we  express  tlie  views  of  leading  customs  ofhcials,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  importers. 

THE    SUGGESTION    OF    THE    GENERAL    APPRAISERS. 

The  General  Appraisers  testified  concerning  the  proper 
margin  to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  value. 
General  Appraiser  Fischer  criticised  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted  by   the    Merchants'    Association    of   New   York,    as 

follows: 

They  provide  for  a  5  per  cent  allowance  between  the 
entered  and  appraised  value ;  as  their  proposal  reads  it  would 
amount  to  this:  Suppose  after  a  hearing  of  the  Board  on  a 
reappraisement  case  they  should  find  that  the  goods  are 
undervalued  55  per   cent ;  according  to    the  reading  of  the 

'  See  pamphlet,  Revision  of  tlie  Customs  I^aws :  Report  of  the  committee  on  Cus- 
toms Service  and  Revenue  Laws.  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  January, 
1906,  pp.  13  and  31. 

'^  Hearing's,  Committee  on  Wa3's  and  Means,  1906,  p.  13. 
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amendment  that  will  lop  off  5  per  cent  and  put  them  down 
to  a  50  per  cent  basis.  My  amendment  provides  that  when 
the  whole  increased  valuation  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
the  penalty  shall  be  remitted  if  the  general  appraiser  or  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  the  increase  is  due  to 
trade  conditions  only  and  is  not  an  intentional  undeiwalua- 
tion.  This  will  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  punish 
the  other  class.^ 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers'  Bill  -  provided  "  that  if 
the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  5  per  centum,  and 
the  board  of  three  general  appraisers  who  decided  the  case 
shall  certify  that  such  increase  was  caused  solely  by  reason 
of  trade  conditions  the  additional  duties  herein  provided  for 
shall  not  be  levied  or  collected." 

THE    COMMITTEE   ON  WAYS    AND  MEANS  AGAIN  RECOMMENDS 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
act  being  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  one  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  pro- 
viding that  "  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported 
merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty 
based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof, 
shall  exceed  tlie  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  5 
per  centum,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an 
additional  duty  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value 
thereof  for  each  1  per  centum  that  such  appraised  value 
exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entiy." 

THE  HOUSE  VOTED  AGAINST  THE  TEN  PER  CENT  MARGIN. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  in  the  House 
June  27,  1906,  Mr.  Oleott,  who  had  introduced  a  bill 
making  radical  changes  in  the  law,  attempted  to  incorporate 
four  of  his  own  amendments  into  the  various  sections 
amended. 

'  See  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,    1906,  p.  67.  "  lb.,  p.  103. 
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He  made  no  argument  against  the  section  compelling 
accurate  entry  of  merchandise ;  neither  did  he  give  any 
reason  for  his  proposed  amendment  allowing  a  10  per  cent 
margin  for  undervaluation,  except  to  say  that  he  offered  the 
amendments  because  of  information  he  had  obtained  from  the 
State  DejDartment.     Then  he  added  : 

It  seems  that  in  a  recent  arrangement  made,  a  onodus 
Vivendi  between  the  State  Department  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  restriction  sought  to  be 
])laced  by  the  German  Government  on  American  goods,  the 
State  Department,  I  think  after  consultation  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  made  an  agreement  for  a  temporary  agree- 
ment. Letters  })assed  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  German  Ambassador  and  my  impression  and  my  feeling 
is,  on  information  from  the  State  Department  that  unless 
these  amendments  which  I  have  proposed  are  placed  in  this  bill, 
it  will  be  an  evidence  of  bad  faith  by  us,  or  show  that  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  bad  faith  in  the  relations  between 
our  Government  and  the  German  Government.  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  proper  col- 
lection of  customs  or  proper  administration  of  our  tariff  laws, 
but  I  would  rather  temporarily  have  something  disturb  the 
system  than  that  a  well-grounded  charge  should  be  made 
against  our  Government  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  bad 
faith  in  our  relations  with  any  other  government. 

Answering  Mr.  Olcott's  remarks.  Chairman  Payne  replied 
as  follows  :  ^ 

It  is  true  that  there  was  some  negotiation  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  German  Ambassador,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  State  Department  recommended  to  Congress 
a  change  similar  to  the  change  involved  in  this  amendment 
—  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  present  at 
the  time.  Whether  he  agreed  to  that  change  or  not,  he  did 
agree  to  recommend  another  change  in  another  particular  in 
the  bill.  .  .  .  That  arrangement  did  not  permit  [prevent] 
the  appraisers  appearing  before  the  committee  and  telling 
the  truth ;  that  did  not  permit  [prevent]  the  committee 
investigating  this  matter  and  getting  at  the  facts,  and  we 
are  unwilling,  whether  the  State  Department  recommends 
it  or  not,  to  concede  this  amendment,  proposed  to  the  law. 

'  Congressional  Record,  June  29,  1906,  p.  9938. 
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That  Mr.  Olcott  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  negotia- 
tion with  Germany  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  Secretary  Root 
to  Chairman  Payne  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
requesting  "  information  as  to  what  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment the  Department  of  State  has  made  with  the  German 
Government  in  reference  to  tariff  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany."  Mr.  Root,  under  date  of 
February  28,  1906,  wrote  that  "  there  has  been  no  arrange- 
ment or  agfreement  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Germam^  except  as  appears  in  the  enclosed  correspondence." 

The  correspondence  as  printed  shows  that  in  a  communica- 
tion written  November  21,  1905,  the  German  Ambassador 
asked  Secretary  Root  this  question  among  others,  "  Could  it 
be  arranged  that  an  additional  duty  be  levied  only  in  case 
the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared  value  more  than 
10  per  cent  ?  " 

Under  date  of  February  16,  1906,  Secretary  Root  in  a 
repl}^  to  the  German  Ambassador  re-stated  his  question  and 
replied  as  follows : 

This  would  require  Congressional  action  I  enclose,  ujarked 
"  E,"  a  proposed  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Congress  which  applies  the  rule  for  which  you 
ask  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  and  as  to  the  remaining  5  per 
cent  gives  the  Secretar}-  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  waive 
or  remit  the  additional  duty  upon  a  certificate  that  the  under- 
valuation was  the  result  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  — 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  proposed  rule  the  additional  duty 
would  be  imposed  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds 
the  declared  value  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  could  then  be 
remitted  up  to  the  point  of  a  10  per  cent  difference  upon  a 
certiticate  of  good  faith. ^ 

The  amendment  relating  to  undervaluation  offered  by  Mr. 
Olcott  read  as  follows  : 

That  where  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  exceeds 
the  entered  value  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  remit  the  additional  duties  if  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  should  report  that,  in   their  opinion, 

1  Congressional  Record,  June  29, 1906,  p.  9939. 
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there  was  no  fraud  or  intentional  undervaluation  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  importer  or  consignee  of  said  merchandise  and 
shall  recommend  such  remission. 

Speaking  on  this  amendment  Chairman  Payne  said  : 

When  the  administrative  act  was  adopted  in  1890,  it  had  a 
provision  similar  to  that  giving  the  importer  10  per  cent  lee- 
way on  a  guess,  and  as  a  rule  he  guessed  about  9^  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  they  undervalued  9i  per  cent,  and  strained 
their  consciences  to  that  extent.  When  we  came  to  pass  the 
act  of  1897,  the  committee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of 
abolishing  this  10  per  cent  leeway.  Now,  if  the  goods  have 
been  undervalued  and  the  valuation  is  raised  by  the  Board  of 
Appraisei'S  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  they  are  entered 
by  the  importer,  the  duties  are  paid  according  to  the  in- 
creased value  and  an  additional  duty,  which  outsiders  some- 
times call  a  "  penalty"  —  but  which  is  not  a  penalty,  because, 
under  the  law,  it  is  a  duty  —  an  additional  duty  of  1  ])er  cent 
on  the  undervaluation  is  exacted  upon  the  goods.  Now  it 
does  seem  that  at  some  time  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to 
recommend,  and  did  recommend,  an  amendment  simihir  to 
this  amendment,  .  .  .  but  the  committee  did  not  feel  it  was 
safe  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  1890  to  1897.  It  was 
sought  to  get  this  10  per  cent  clause  in  the  bill,  but  we  then 
thought  we  would  go  as  far  as  6  per  cent  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  guess  4^  per  cent ;  but  we  did  not  want  to  go  any 
further  than  that,  because  it  might  make  too  great  a  reduc- 
tion of  revenues  and  certainly  would  give  the  dishonest 
importer  an  advantage  over  the  honest  importer,  who  honestly 
appraised  his  goods  and  swore  to  his  invoices  when  he  tried 
to  enter  them.  Now,  by  the  action  of  the  committee,  after 
consideration,  we  concluded  to  give  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

This  third  amendment  was  lost  and  Mr.  Olcott  withdrew 
the  fourth. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
(General  Appraisers,  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  re[)ort  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  —  all  made 
or  taken  within  six  months  of  their  departure  on  their  mis- 
sion—  the    commissioners  sent  to  Berlin    ignored  them,  set 
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up  their  judgment  as  superior  to  all  others,  and  made  a 
recommendation  which  not  only  doubled  the  margin  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  willing  to  concede,  but 
also  doubled  that  urged  by  the  importers'  representative  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchants'  Association  Committee,  who, 
in  asking  for  a  5  per  cent  margin,  declared  that  therein  they 
were  representing  the  views,  not  only  of  the  leading  customs 
officials,  but  the  importers  themselves. 

If  the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Downing's  committee 
—  which  provided  for  a  margin  half  as  great  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  to  Germany  —  represented  the 
views  of  the  leading  customs  officials  of  the  country  and  the 
views  of  the  importers  themselves,  whose  views  are  repre- 
sented by  the  recommendation  of  the  Berlin  Commission  ? 
Clearly  they  represent  those  of  the  German  consigning  ex- 
porters whose  wishes  were  expressed  b}^  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  his  note  of  November  21,  1905,  to  Secretary  Root 
when  he  asked  for  an  arrangement  allowing  a  10  per  cent 
margin.  His  countrymen  knew  —  if  our  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Commissioners  to  German}^  did  not  —  what  the  con- 
cession meant  to  them ;  for  they  had  had  experience  under  a 
like  privilege,  from  which  they  had  reaped  handsome  returns, 
the  loss  of  which  "bore  heavily  "  upon  them,  and  a  return  to 
which  they  eagerly  awaited. 

If  granted,  the  effect  of  this  privilege  on  the  woolen  duties 
and  the  protection  accorded  the  wool  manufacturer  will  be 
better  understood  by  an  illustration  of  its  operation. 

Under  paragraph  316,  of  the  act  of  1897,  woolen  cloths 
valued  at  71  cents  per  2)ound  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  per 
pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  equals  83.05  cents 
duty,  but  if  entered  at  64  cents  valuation,  not  quite  10  per 
cent  less  than  true  value,  the  duty  would  be  44  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent,  equal  to  only  76  cents,  a  loss  in  pro- 
tective duty  of  7.05  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  the  under- 
valuation is  made  on  goods  valued  at  between  40  and  70  cents 
per  pound  the  loss  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer would  be  much  greater,  for  he  would  lose  not  only  a 
portion  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  but  also  25  per  cent  of  the 
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compensating  duty  allowed  him  because  of  the  duty  on  wool. 
For  example,  the  duty  on  such  goods  is  44  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  an  importation  valued  at 
41  cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  44  cents,  plus  20.5  cents  or 
64.5  cents ;  but  if  they  should  be  entered  at  37  cents  value, 
not  quite  10  per  cent  less  than  the  true  value,  the  duty  would 
be  assessed  at  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  (18.5 
cents)  equal  to  51.5  cents,  a  loss  in  revenue  of  13  cents  per 
pound  and  a  reduction  in  the  protective  duty  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  over  20  per  cent.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  all 
the  paragraphs  of  the  woolen  schedule  where  dividing  lines 
of  value  exist. 

THE   CHANGES   IN    SECTION    7    RECOMMENDED   BY    THE    COM- 
MISSION  TO    GERMANY. 

In  summarizing  the  changes  the  Commission  to  Germany 
agreed  to  recommend  to  Section  7  of  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act,  the  report  of  the  Commission  says  : 

This  recommendation  covers  the  following  changes  in  the 
law : 

I.     The  right  to  add  to  an  entry  to  make  market  value 

as  to  consigned  goods. 
II.     The  right  to  deduct  from  the  invoice  value   at  the 
time  of  entry,  as  to  both  consigned  and  purchased 
goods. 

III.  A  10  per  cent  margin  within  which  additional  duties 

shall  not  be  levied. 

IV.  Reducing  the  50  per  cent  limit,  at  which  point  the 

presumption  of  fraud  arises  and  merchandise  is 
seized  by  the  collector,  to  35  per  cent. 
V.     Granting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}'  the  right 
to  remit  additional  duties  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished  that  undervaluation  was    due    to  uninten- 
tional error. 
VI.     The   provision   that  additional  duties  shall    be   con- 
strued  to  be    penal   and  within    the    purview   of 
Section  5292  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to    refund   them  in    cases    where    the  absence   of 
fraud  has  been  established  to  his  satisfaction. 
VII.     Preventing  the    assessment  of   additional  duties    on 

VOL.  XXXVIII.,   NO.  III.  17 
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goods  subject  to  S[)ecific  duty  in  all  cases  where 
the  rate  of  duty  is  not  changed  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  value  found  b}^  the  appraiser  is 
greater  than  the  entered  value. 
VIII.  The  privilege  of  paying  duty  on  less  than  the  entered 
value. 

All  of  these  propositions,  with  two  exceptions  (Nos.  IV. 
and  VI.),  have  been  discussed  in  Congress  and  in  published 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

If  these  proposals  had  been  discussed  in  Congress  and  in 
the  published  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, why  did  not  the  Commission  also  tell  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  in  the  hearings  of  1906  no  suggestion 
was  made  by  any  advocate  of  a  change  for  an  absolute  mar- 
gin of  10  per  cent,  which  the  commissioners  recommended 
and  which  experts  have  practically  said  is  double  what  is 
fair  or  safe  ?  The  onl}'  witness  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896  who  favored  a  10  per  cent 
margin  was  Mr.  William  M.  Bunn,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  Europe  the  margin  allowed  for  undervaluations 
is  fixed  at  5  per  cent.  The  suggestion  for  the  10  per  cent 
margin  was  made  in  1906  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Olcott,  whose  one  reason  for  offering  an  amendment  not 
in  harmony  with  those  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  we  have  set  out  above  ;  and  in  the  House  Mr.  Olcott's 
amendment  was  rejected  —  of  which  important  fact  the  report 
of  the  Commission  makes  no  mention.  Mr.  Root  wrote  the 
German  Ambassador  February  16,  1906,  that  such  a  conces- 
sion "  would  require  congressional  action ;  "  the  House  voted 
down  the  proposal,  and  still  the  commission  ignored  that 
action,  and  went  to  the  full  limit  of  conceding  Germany's 
wishes,  in  recommending  the  margin  of  10  per  cent  for  under- 
valuations "  without  penalty."  This  return  to  the  old  law  is 
urged  by  the  Commission  in  spite  of  all  our  investigations 
and  experience  without  setting  down  in  their  published 
report  a  single  reason  for  it.  The  only  reason  advanced  by 
the  President  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment  is  that 
"  besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  agreement  in   question  "  he  regards 
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"the  proposed  legislation  as  a  meritorious  measure  for  the 
improvement  of  our  customs  administrative  act."  ^ 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  quoted  in  his  message 
of  January  22,  1908,  the  President  said: 

This  careful  examination  into  the  tariff  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  involved  an  inquiry  into 
certain  of  our  methods  of  administration  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German 
exporters.  ...  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  system 
tended  toward  an  increase  of  the  duties  collected  upon 
imported  goods,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  violation  of  law  to 
exact  more  duties  than  the  law  provides,  just  as  it  is  a  viola- 
tion to  admit  goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal 
rate." 

Why  the  law  has  caused  "  much  complaint  on  the  part  of 
German  exporters  "  becomes  plain  when  the  testimony,  taken 
in  the  various  investigations,  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Treasury  officials  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, is  examined.  Such  examination  will  show  that 
undervaluations  occur  almost  universally  in  merchandise  con- 
signed for  sale,  a  branch  of  the  importing  business  in  which 
Germans  are  very  generally  engaged. 

The  President  conceives  "  it  to  be  a  violation  "  of  law  "  to 
admit  goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate  ;  " 
but  nevertheless  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  which  a 
quarter  century's  experience  shows  facilitated  the  entrance 
of  merchandise  at  valuations  enabling  the  owners  to  pay 
gi'eatl}'  less  than  the  legal  rates,  with  harmful  results  to 
the  honest  men  in  the  importing  business,  domestic  manu- 
facturers, and  the  federal  revenue.  That  this  fact  has  been 
conclusively  established,  we  confidently  believe  no  one  will 
deny  who  has  examined  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  testi- 
mony given  before  investigating  committees  and  the  reports 
of  Commissions,  Committees,  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Treasury  officials. 

Even  Secretary  Root  when  he  wrote  to  the  President  under 
date  of  January  9,  1908,  that  the  foregoing  changes  "  are  in 

1  See  Messa-re,  January  22,  1908,  p.  3.  ^  See  Message,  January  22,  1908,  p.  1. 
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line  with  the  recommendations  for  the  amendment  of  Section 
7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter  of  February  28,  1906,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  was  scarcely  accu- 
rate in  his  statement.  "In  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary,"  but  going  far  beyond  what  he  considered 
wise  or  safe ;  or  what  the  general  appraisers  advised  and 
urged  in  the  bill  they  drew. 

Reference  to  Secretary  Shaw's  letter  will  show  wherein  his 
recommendation  as  to  the  margin  for  undervaluation  is  alto- 
gether unlike  the  one  made  by  the  Commission  and  urged  by 
the  President  for  enactment  into  law. 

Secretary  Shaw's  letter  ^  is  as  follows  : 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  February  28,  1906. 
Sir  :     I  beg  to  recommend  the  following  amendments  and  modifications  of 
the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890: 

1.  That  Section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  be 
so  amended  as  to  permit,  at  the  time  entry  is  made,  such  addition  to  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice  of  consigned  merchandise  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  consignee  or  his  agent,  may  raise  the  same  to  the  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  thereof  the  same  as  is  by  said  act  permissible  of  merchan- 
dise actually  purchased. 

2.  I  further  recommend  that  Section  7  be  so  amended  as  to  impose  no 
additional  duty  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervaluation  shall  equal 
5  per  centum  of  the  market  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the 
undervaluation  is  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
merchandise,  provided  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in 
its    opinion   the    undervaluation    is    the    result  of  good  faith,  differences  of 

opinion,  or  error. 

Respectfully, 

L.  M.  Shaw,  Secretary. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Hocse  of  Representatives. 

Although  "in  line  with  the  recommendations"  of  the 
Secretary  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  proposal 
that  no  additional  duty  shall  be  collected  "for  undervalua- 
tion unless  such  undervaluation  shall  equal  5  per  centum, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  remit 

'  Document  No.  576,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session. 
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all  additional  duty  whenever  the  undervaluation  is  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  imported  merchandise, 
provided  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that 
in  its  opinion  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  good  faith, 
differences  of  opinion,  or  error ; "  and  the  proposal  that  only 
in  case  the  appraised  value  shall  exceed  the  entered  value 
by  more  than  10  per  cent  shall  additional  duties  of  1  per 
cent  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  10  per  centum 
be  imposed,  as  Section  7,  in  its  amended  form,  would  mean. 
The  two  proposals  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  one  can  be  in  line  with  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  careful  study  given  the  laws  governing  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise  by  so  many  competent 
committees  since  1880,  and  the  conclusions  they  reached, 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  those  reached  by  the  Berlin 
Commission,  one  cannot. help  but  believe  that  the  President 
was  unaware  of  the  great  complaints  caused  by  the  lax  law 
prior  to  1897  ;  —  a  return  to  which  he  urges  —  of  the  investi- 
gations made  concerning  its  working,  and  the  almost  identical 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  it  reached  by  the  several  investi- 
gating committees.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  his 
endorsement  of  the  proposed  amendment,  allowing  the  10 
per  cent  margin,  rested  entirely  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  and  was  not  the  result  of  a  personal 
examination  of  the  testimony  given  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  or  to  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Special  Agents  to  Secretary  Manning. 

WHAT     DID      THE      REPRESENTATIVE      OF      THE     TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT   CONSIDER   IN    REACHING   A   DECISION? 

Secretary  Root  informs  the  President  and  through  him 
the  Congress  that  "  the  foregoing  changes  were  carefully 
considered  and  approved  by  the  representative  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  the  American  Tariff  Commission  sent  to 
Berlin  and  have  been  unanimously  recommended  for  adop- 
tion by  the  Commission  in  its  report." 

If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully 
considered   the    changes    recommended,    as    Secretary    Root 
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states  he  did,  did  he,  in  reaching  his  conclusions,  consider 
the  testimony  given  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882  on  the 
evils  following  the  increase  of  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dise on  consignment  and  the  undervaluation  of  such  mer- 
chandise? And  did  he  consider  the  unanimous  report  made 
by  the  members  of  that  Commission  in  which  they  recom- 
mended certain  changes  in  the  law  which  they  deemed 
necessary  and  imperative? 

Did  he  ponder  the  conditions  described  by  Secretary  Folger 
and  the  bill  he  urged  to  cure  the  conditions  which  caused 
grievous  annoyance  to  the  purchasing  importers  and  Treasury 
officials? 

Or  did  he  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  testimonj'  heard 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  1885-1886  or  their  con- 
clusion that  the  right  to  undervalue  imported  merchandise 
10  per  cent  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  longer  ? 

Did  he  give  any  weight  to  the  report  of  the  three  Special 
Agents  of  the  Treasury  —  two  of  whom  later  occupied  higher 
positions  in  the  Department  —  made  to  Secretary  IManning  in 
1885? 

Or  did  he  deem  worthy  of  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Customs  Commission  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the 
chairman  in  1893? 

Or  did  he  consider  the  testimony  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuation given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
1896,  and  that  committee's  unanimous  action  in  1897  against 
the  10  per  cent  privilege  for  undervaluation,  or  the  additional 
testimony  given  the  same  committee  in  1906,  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  changes  suggested  by  him, 
the  general  appraisers,  and  even  the  Committee  on  Customs 
Service  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York? 

NO    REASONS    GIVEN   FOR   THE   MARGIN   RECOMMENDED. 

If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully 
considered  all  the  aforementioned  testimony  and  reports, 
and  made  his  recommendation  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
opposite  conclusions  reached  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
1882,  Congressional  committees.  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
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Treasury  officials  and  agents,  he  does  not  furnish  the  Congress 
a  single  reason  or  a  single  argument  for  favoring  a  reversal 
of  their  recommendations  and  reverting  again  to  a  law 
unsparingly  condemned  by  all  the  reports  ever  made  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  —  that  body  being  informed  simply 
that  this  Treasury  representative  "carefully  considered 
and  approved  the  changes  recommended."  We  have  no 
record  of  any  hearings  held  by  this  Berlin  Commission  or 
of  any  witnesses  heard  who  favored  tlie  return  to  the 
10  per  cent  margin,  the  value  of  their  recommendation 
resting  entirely  and  solely  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  one 
commissioner,  —  whose  action  has  the  approval  of  his  two 
colleagues. 

In  the  face  of  such  preponderating,  overwhelming,  and 
conclusive  testimony  as  we  have  marshalled  against  the  10 
per  cent  leeway,  when  considered  Avith  the  character  of  the 
witnesses  giving  the  testimony,  —  how  can  this  unsupported 
recommendation  be  accepted  by  those  who  seek,  not  to  legis- 
late for  special  interests,  if  you  please  —  but  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  duty 
written  in  the  law,  for  the  honest  importer  to  continue  in 
business,  and  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  on 
something  like  equal  terms  with  foreign  rivals  ? 

NO   COURT  WOULD   ALLOW  A  VERDICT    FOR  A  TEN    PER    CENT 
MARGIN    TO    STAND. 

Where  could  be  secured  a  jury  prejudiced  or  rash  enough 
to  render  a  verdict  for  the  10  per  cent  margin  in  the  case  as 
made  up  in  the  records  of  Congress,  unsupported,  as  it  is,  by 
any  report  or  recommendation  in  its  favor?  And  if  rendered, 
where  could  be  found  the  judge  who  would  not  speedily  set 
it  aside  because  against  the  evidence  and  the  weight  of  the 
evidence?  Where  is  the  court  that  would  ignore  the  over- 
whelming and  convincing  evidence  against  the  margin  and 
rest  a  finding  in  its  favor  on  the  suggestion  of  a  single 
under-official  of  the  Treasury  Department  even  though 
approved  by  his  fellow  commissioners  ? 

Ought  the  legislation  urged  by  all  the  committees  of  Con- 
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gress,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  enacted  by  the  House  itself 
be  reversed  solely  on  the  suggestion  of  one  man  who  gives 
no  reason  for  favoring  the  change?  Ought  the  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses  almost  unanimously  against  so  large  a 
margin  be  treated  as  of  no  value  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioner  be  adopted  and  enacted  into  law  ?  Has  such 
a  case  for  the  proposed  amendment  been  made  out  as  to 
justify  a  return  to  the  intolerable  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
which,  we  had  hoped,  were  gone  never  to  return  ? 

UNACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  HISTORY  OF  UNDERVALUATION 
AND   THE    HAVOC   PLAYED   BY  THEM   DOES   NOT   EXCUSE. 

If  this  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  10  per  cent  margin 
was  given  by  the  "  representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment "  in  ignorance  of  the  testimony  heard  and  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1888-89,  various  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  the  General  Appraisers,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
ignorance  of  the  testimony  given  and  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing under  the  old  law  allowing  the  same  margin  he  now 
urges  is  not  an  excuse  any  more  than  "  ignorance  of  the  law" 
is  a  valid  defence  for  a  man  charged  with  the  commission  of 
an  act  made  criminal  by  a  federal  or  state  statute.  It  was 
his  business  —  as  it  was  the  duty  of  his  colleagues  —  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country's  experience  under  a 
law  like  the  one  for  which  German  interests  were  pressing. 

If  he  "  carefully  considered  and  approved "  the  proposed 
change  with  full  knowledge  of,  and  in  spite  of  the  testimony 
of  the  expert  witnesses  we  have  quoted,  then  we  are  quite 
content  to  set  their  conclusions  and  their  recommendations 
over  against  his,  and  rest  the  case  thus  made  up  without 
further  argument. 

It  would  be,  we  submit,  a  startling  precedent  for  the 
Congress  to  set  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  its  own  com- 
mittees after  searching  examination  of  witnesses  were  ignored, 
the  advice  of  experienced  General  Appraisers  and  Secretaries 
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of  the  Treasury  disregarded,  and  the  recommendation  of  a 
division  chief  in  the  Treasury  Department  accepted  and 
enacted  into  law. 

Is  the  Congress  expected  to  reverse  its  own  action  in  1897 
and  1906,  stultify  the  labors  of  its  own  investigating  com- 
mittees and  the  Tariff  Commission  created  by  it,  simply 
because  the  Berlin  Commission  says  it  ought  to  be  done,  or 
because  the  President  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State 
almost  a  year  after  the  adverse  action  by  the  House  on  the 
Olcott  amendment —  identical  with  the  one  now  ur^ed  —  to 
state  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  "  he  will  recommend 
to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  the  amendment "  which 
the  German  consigning  exporters  so  anxiously  wish  again  to 
become  the  law? 

Should  this  privilege  —  if  regranted  now  —  produce  a  tithe 
of  the  evil  consequences  which  followed  in  its  wake  when 
the  old  law  allowed  the  margin,  how  can  it  be  said  that  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  fiscal  and  economic  interests  of  the 
country?  Would  it  not  be  a  tremendous  price  to  pay  for  the 
good  will  of  any  nation?  In  the  name  of  honesty  ought  it  to 
be  granted? 

Grant  this  right  by  law,  and  all  the  boasted  advantages  — 
if  there  be  any  —  gained  by  the  United  States  in  the  German 
agreement  will  vanish  as  the  fog  before  the  noon-day  sun. 
The  10  per  cent  undervaluation  privilege  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  consigning,  duty-evading  exporters  than  all 
the  open  hearings  —  though  they  have  not  been  without 
their  value  —  and  all  the  modifications  of  customs  regulations 
combined.  This  they  knew,  and  their  efforts  were  directed 
towards  its  attainment,  first  by  diplomacy  with  the  State 
Department,  and  second  through  the  Commission  sent  to 
Berlin,  who  yielded  the  very  point  which,  we  believe,  the 
German  negotiators  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to 
their  cause — next  to  the  consummation  of  a  complete  reci- 
procity treaty  —  and  agreed  to  recommend  an  amendment  to 
the  law  permitting  the  coveted  privilege.  The  favor  of  the 
commissioners  was  won :  the  support  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  secured,  and  all  that  stood  —  and 
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all  that  now  stands — between  many  domestic  interests 
and  great  loss  —  if  not  ruin  —  is  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
this  startling"  suggestion.  Will  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  "  turn  their  backs  "  on  past  experience,  tlie 
counsel  of  many  of  their  distinguished  colleagues,  and  accept 
the  amendment  urged?  Or  will  they  stand  firm  for  the  law 
passed  in  deference  to  a  wide  demand  from  all  classes  having 
to  do  with  the  importation  of  merchandise,  that  the  gross 
frauds  perpetrated  under  the  privilege  of  a  law  should  be 
lessened,  and,  if  possible,  stopped  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
compelling  honest  valuation  of  imports? 

The  honor  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  wise  involved  in 
negative  action  on  this  request,  for  the  reason  that  the 
German  Ambassador  was  informed  several  months  before 
the  agreement  was  signed  that  the  granting  of  a  10  per  cent 
margin  was  a  matter  requiring  Congressional  action.  The 
President  has  fulfilled,  to  the  letter,  his  promise  to  ''  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890, 
as  amended  by  Section  32,  act  of.  July  24, 1897."  What  it  is 
wise  to  do  remains  for  the  Congress  to  decide. 

The  argument  used  for  tariff  revision,  that  times  and  indus- 
tries have  so  changed  since  1897  that  schedules  satisfactory 
then  are  out  of  date,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  this  question 
of  margin.  On  the  contrary,  with  each  year's  growth  of  our 
imports,  strict  requirements  for  their  entrj'  at  approximately 
correct  valuations  become  the  more  imperative  ;  for  with  the 
increasing  quantity  imported  the  greater  are  the  chances  for 
illicit  gain,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  undervalue,  and 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  honest  importers  and  domestic 
manufacturers  to  withstand  the  dishonest  methods  emploj^ed 
by  the  undervaluers. 

If  it  was  against  good  morals  ten  years  ago  to  permit  this 
margin,  why  is  it  advisable  to  grant  it  now?  If  it  was  inimi- 
cal to  the  federal  revenue ;  if  it  was  destructive  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  honest  importer  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  to 
permit  this  margin  to  continue,  why  would  not  a  return  to 
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it  now  bring  back  the  old  disadvantages  intensified  by  present 
conditions  and  greater  opportunities  ? 

If  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  too  mucli  in  1882,  —  when 
tlie  value  of  imported  dutiable  merchandise  in  the  calendar 
year  was  1538,807,117,  —in  1885,  1893,  and  1896,  why  is  it 
not  too  much  now  when  the  value  of  such  imports  has 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  !$787,035,536  in  1907?  ^ 

What  reasonable  man  familiar  with  the  gross  wrongs  com- 
mitted under  the  old  law,  and  having  a  thought  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  federal  revenue  and  the  preservation  of  the 
business  of  honorable  men  striving  to  comply  with  the  law, 
can  conscientiously  vote  for  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President? 

RECAPITULATION. 

I.  Importation  by  consignment  and  undervaluation  have 
been  complained  of  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sending  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  January  19,  1818. 

II.  A  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  allowed  by  the  tariff 
laws  of  July  30,  1846,  March  3,  1857,  and  June  30,  1864. 
Under  them  the  importation  by  consignment,  by  which  goods 
were  entered  at  factory  cost,  thereby  diminishing  the  duties, 
grew  to  formidable  dimensions.  The  evils  of  the  system 
were  strongly  pointed  out  by  Stephen  Colwell,  member  of  the 
Revenue  Commission  of  1865-66. 

III.  In  1881  under  Section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  continued  the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1864,  complaints  of  its  evil  effects  became  so 
numerous  and  persistent  that  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882 
investigated  the  workings  of  the  law  and  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  repeal  of  the  section.  As  a  substitute  the 
Commission  provided  for  a  variation  of  5  per  cent  between 
the  appraised  and  entered  value. 

IV.  In  1884  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the 

'  These  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  and  diifer  slightly  from  those  to  be  found  on 
page  117.  They  are  the  latest  corrected  figures  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  Reports  for  1907. 
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Treasury,  reported  to  Congress  on  the  extensive  under- 
valuation of  imported  merchandise  which  worked  great  injury 
to  importers  refraining  from  such  dishonest  practice.  He  sub- 
mitted a  bill  which  withdrew  all  margin  for  undervaluation 
and  provided  drastic  penalties  for  all  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  foreign  value  of  imported  merchandise  and  the  invoice 
value,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

V.  In  1885  an  investigation  of  undervaluations  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  iSIcCulloch,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  by  three  Special  Agents  of  the  Treasury. 
They  reported  that  the  general  practice  of  undervaluation 
was  admitted.  It  had  been  successfully  practised  for  so  many 
years  that  nothing  short  of  legislation,  it  was  thought,  could 
suppress  it. 

VI.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  next  undertook  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  evil  and,  in  reporting  in  1889 
against  the  margin  of  10  per  cent  permitted  by  Section  2900 
and  in  favor  of  reducing  the  leeway  to  5  per  cent,  declared 
the  intention  of  tlie  change  to  be  to  prevent  the  present  habit- 
ual practice  of  undervaluing. 

VII.  A  Boston  committee  of  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers, investigating  the  same  question  in  1886,  reported  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  10  per  cent  margin  to  5  per  cent. 

VIII.  Even  after  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  the  effort  to  prevent 
undervaluations  was  not  wholly  successful,  the  10  per  cent 
margin  being  a  factor  in  the  failure. 

IX.  In  1893  the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  ex-Secretary  Charles  S.  Fairchild  was  chair- 
man, to  report  on  the  workings  of  the  administrative  customs 
act  of  June  10,  1890.  They  reported  against  the  10  per  cent 
margin  allowed  by  it  and  recommended  no  margin  Avhatever 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values. 

X.  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896 
General  Appraiser  Tichenor  favored  a  reduction  of  the  mar- 
gin for  undervaluation  from  10  to  5  per  cent,  a  limit  prevailing 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 

XI.  On   March  17,  1896,   the  House  of  Representatives 
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passed  an  amendment  to  the  customs  administrative  act  abol- 
ishing all  margin  for  undervaluation  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional duties  at  the  point  where  the  appraised  value  exceeds 
the  invoiced  value,  changes  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  No  action,  however, 
was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

XII.  The  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  finally  taken  away  by 
the  law  as  amended  in  1897,  the  importer  being  required  to 
state  the  correct  value. 

XIII.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  amended  act 
of  1897  was  too  severe,  in  1906  when  Germany  was  pressing 
for  modifications  and  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
hearing  testimony  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
General  Appraisers,  nor  any  witness  or  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee suggested  an  unconditional  return  to  the  10  per  cent 
margin  permitted  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1890.  Even  the 
representative  of  the  importers  and  the  Customs  Committee 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  asked  for  only 
half  that  margin. 

XIV.  In  spite  of  past  experience  under  a  10  per  cent 
margin  its  condemnation  by  Commissions,  Committees,  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  familiar  with  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted under  the  privilege,  the  return  to  the  old  margin  is 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Commission  to  Germany 
without  furnishing  a  single  reason  for  this  reversal  of  policy. 

XV.  The  privilege  of  undervaluation  up  to  10  per  cent  is 
especially  advantageous  to  importers  bringing  into  the  country 
manufactures  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  cases  where 
the  statutes  provide  for  dividing  lines  of  value  the  rewards 
for  undervaluation  are  most  attractive,  the  injury  done  the 
honest  importer  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  the  most 
effective,  and  the  loss  to  the  federal  revenue  is  the  greatest. 

XVI.  Unless  conclusive  reasons  for  this  retrograde  step 
are  furnished  it  would  be  unsafe  and  unwise  to  make  the 
concession. 
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H^ational  Sssoriatiou  of  Wiool  lEanufacturcrs, 

FORTY-THIRD   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

On  Tuesday,  July  21,  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  Neck. 

The  regular  meeting,  which  is  usually  held  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February,  was  postponed  this  year  for  various 
reasons,  and  a  change  from  the  usual  winter  banquet  with  set 
speeches  seemed  fitting  for  this  more  informal  mid-summer 
season.  President  Whitman's  suggestion  of  an  excursion  by 
water  to  the  seashore  with  a  dinner  there  was  heartily 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Boston,  June  29,  and  since  he  himself  generously  provided 
the  comfortable  steamer,  General  Lincoln,  stored  with  refresh- 
ments for  the  trip,  and  the  excellent  8th  Regiment  Band  of 
Lynn  to  enliven  the  time  with  music,  all  the  "  ingredients," 
as  the  Irishman  said,  were  on  hand  for  a  delightful   day. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  and  friends 
were  at  Otis  wharf  at  the  appointed  hour,  9.15  a.m.,  but  a 
thick  fog  which  enveloped  the  harbor  delayed  the  start  for  a 
half  hour  or  more,  so  that  it  was  approaching  ten  o'clock 
before  the  boat  cast  off. 

As  the  outer  bay  was  reached,  the  fog  was  lifting,  the  sun 
was  burning  through  the  mist,  and  a  rare  east  breeze 
sprang  up,  a  welcome  refreshment  to  men  who  had  suffered 
for  days  in  a  hot  spell  entirely  too  long  drawn  out  for 
Boston's  reputation  for  perfect  summer  weather. 

The  sail  along  the  shore,  passing  Nahant  and  Swampscott 
with  their  fine  beaches  and  beautiful  residences  close  to  the 
ocean,  was  a  treat  indeed,  for  the  day  turned  out  to  be  a 
perfect  one,  with  weather  conditions  evidently  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  sea  was  so  quiet  that  no  undue  undulations 
disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  most  sensitive.  The  delay 
in  starting  prevented  the  steamer  going  as  far  down  the 
coast  as  Gloucester,  as  was  intended,  but  there  was  time  to 
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take  a  look  at  the  harbor  of  old  Salem,  the  one-time  com- 
mercial rival  of  Boston,  to  skirt  the  wonderful  Beverly  shore, 
and  obtain  glimpses,  here  and  there,  of  the  fine  estates,  old  and 
new,  which  make  that  stretch  of  wooded  land  almost  a 
paradise.  The  rapidly  passing  time  admonished  the  captain 
that  the  hour  for  dinner  was  near  at  hand,  and  though  the 
tonic  of  the  sea  air  was  beginning  to  make  it  seem  a  welcome 
event,  the  steamer's  course  was  somewhat  reluctantly  laid 
towards  Marblehead  harbor,  where  after  calling  into  service 
numerous  launches  all  were  landed  at  the  club  house  at  1.15 
P.M.,  where  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held. 
As  the  dinner  was  ready  to  be  served  and  all  present  were 
ready  for  it,  the  business  was  transacted  speedily. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Whitman. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  was  dispensed  with,  a  full  report  having  been  printed 
in  the  Bulletin. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  time  the  secretar^^'s  report  was  not 
read,  but  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  which  had  been  audited 
according  to  the  by-laws,  was  read  and  approved.  It  showed 
that  all  bills  had  been  paid  and  that  there  was  a  comfortable 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  read  a& 
follows  : 

President. 
William  Whitman Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents  . 

Charles  H.  Harding Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
John  Bruce  McPherson Boston,  Mass. 
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Executive  Committee. 

John  N.  Carpender New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

James  Dobson Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Metcalf Holyoke,  Mass. 

Abiel  J.  Abbot Graniteville,  Mass 

John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  C.  Greene Peace  Dale,  R.I. 

Charles  A.  Stott Lowell,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomfield,  N.J. 

William  Bloodgood New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Hopewell Boston,  Mass. 

George  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.  Park  Hammond ...  Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  RJ. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  F.  Maynard Utica,  N.Y. 

Standing  Committees. 
Finance. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher Providence,  R.L 

C.  W.  Leonard Boston,  Mass. 

Andrew  Adie Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Rindge Boston,  Mass. 

Statistics. 

H.  G.  B.  Fisher No.  Adams,  Mass. 

A.  Albert  Sack Providence,  R.L 

H.  A.  Francis Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Wm.  M.  Chase Leominster,  Mass. 

N.  F.  Greeley ,     •     •  Boston,  Mass. 

Raw  Material. 

A.  J.  Root Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Gordon  Dobson Pittsfield,  Me. 

Wm.  R.  Cordingley Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  B.  Rockwell Bristol,  R  I. 

Geo.  W.  Benedict Boston,  Mass. 

Machinery. 

Chas.  H.  Hutchins Worcester,  Mass. 

B.  F.  Mellor Plymouth,  Mass. 

■George  G.  Davis No.  Andover,  Mass. 

George  M.  Bassett Worcester,  Mass. 

George  O.  Draper Hopedale,  Mass. 
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Upon  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary 
was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  officers  as  named  in  the 
list.  This  was  done  and  the  president  declared  them  elected 
for  the  current  year. 

President  Whitman  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Amasa 
Clarke,  a  well-known  member,  who  passed  away  during  the 
past  year,  and  offered  the  appended  resolution  in  apprecia- 
tion of  him  : 

AMASA    CLARKE. 

In  the  death  of  Amasa  Clarke,  Av^ho  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Bfookliue  October  26,  1907,  the  Xational  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers   lost   a  valued  member. 

During  the  Civil  War,  while  in  early  manhood,  Mr.  Clarke 
served  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  14th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. Soon  after  the  war  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Norway 
Plains  Company  and  of  the  Waumbeck  Mills,  later  becoming 
their  treasurer.  Since  1897  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Win- 
throp  Mills  Company  and  the  Clinton  Mills  Company,  positions 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  more  than  ten  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  jSTational  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, in  whose  work  he  was  deeply  interested,  frequently  serv- 
ing on  its  committees,  and  in  1903  becoming  chairman  of  its 
finance  committee,  in  which  position  he  served  continuously 
until  his  death. 

As  a  husband  his  home  life  was  ideal.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  an  example  of  uprightness  and  integrity.  As  a  manufac- 
turer he  was  far-sighted  and  successful. 

Steadfast  in  his  friendships,  genial  and  companionable  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  he  will  be  deeply  missed  by  the  members 
of  this  Association  in  their  business  and  social  meetings,  for  by 
his  sound  counsel  and  lovable  traits  of  character  he  had  found  a 
large  place  in  their  esteem  and  affection. 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  appreciation  be  entered  on 
the  records  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  widow. 

This  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  after  which,  there  being 
no  other  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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theJluncheon. 
Immediately,  thereafter,  the  dining-room  was  sought,  where 
around  many  tables  the  following  were  seated  to  enjoy  the 
excellent  luncheon  served : 

AT    THE    guests'    TABLE. 

With  President  Whitman  at  the  guests'  table  the  following 
were  seated : 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Col.  Albert  Clarke,  Secretary,  Home  Market  Club,  Boston. 
Edward  Stanwood,  Secretary,  Arkwright  Club,  Boston. 
C.    J.    H.    Woodbury,  Secretary,  National    Association  Cotton   Manu- 
facturers, Boston. 
C.  J.  Bodfish,  Managing  Secretary,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 
J.  F.  Maynard,  Treasurer,  Globe  Woolen  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
John  Hopewell,  of'L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  T.  Maxwell,  President,  Hockanum  Mills  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Joseph  Koshland,  J.  Koshland  &  Co.,  Boston. 

George  E.  Kunhardt,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

J.  F.  Brown,  of  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  Treasurer,  Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Andrew  Adie,  Treasurer,  Mooi'e  Spinning  Co.,  Boston. 

John  B.  McPherson,  Secretary,  National  Association  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 

W.  J.  Battison,  General  Agent,  National  Association  AVool  Manu- 
facturers. 

OTHER    MEMBERS    PRESENT. 

The  following  were  the  other  members  and  guests  present : 

Louis  Baer,  Eiseman  Bros.,  Boston. 

Jaiues  G.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Labor  Agent,  American  Woolen  Co. 

C.  F.  Bankhart,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co. 

H.  O.  Barnes,  "  Textile  Manufacturers  JournaL'" 

R.  S.  Bartlett,  Assistant  Sales  Secretary,  American  Woolen  Co. 

S.  Bartlett,  Slater  Woolen  Co.,  Webster,  Mass. 

"Wm.  Batchelder,  Goodall  Worsted  Co. 

G.  W.  Benedict,  Boston. 

Ernest  Braithwait,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Harry  W.  Butterworth,  H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons  Co. 

E.  B.  Carlton,  E.  B.  Carlton  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Hoi'ace  A.  Carter,  Treasurer,  Wm.  Carter  Co.,  Higlilandville,  Mass. 

F.  II.  Carpenter,  Agent,  Weybosset  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co. 
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C.  II.  Clavk,  "  Textile  Manufacturers  Journal." 

T   J.  Clexton,  A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 

E.  P.  Collier,  Manger  &  Avery,  Boston. 

Frank  B.  Comins,  Treasurer,  American  Moistening  Co. 

W.  R.  Cordingley,  Treasurer,  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Worsted  Mills. 

Thomas  F.  Crowe,  Agent,  Baltic  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co. 

Daniel  J.  Danker,  Danker  &  Marston,  Boston. 

Fred  R.  Dawson,  Superintendent,  Saxonville  (Mass.)  Mill. 

Philip  A.  Davis,  Tiiomas  H.  Ball,  Boston. 

Edwin  M.  Dodd,  Ilobbs,  Taft  ct  Co. 

E.  H.  Dorr,  Secretary,  Standish  Worsted  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Edward  Dowse,  Manchester,  N.H. 

E    S.  Dunn,    Secretary   and   Treasurer,    Dunn  Worsted  Mills,  Woon- 

socket,  R  I. 
Frank  Eastwood.  Superintendent,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
A.  H.  Eddy,  Agent,  Saranac  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co. 
L.  Eiseraann,  Eisemann  Bros.,  Boston. 
Wm.  Firth,  William  Firth  &  Co. 
L.  H.  Fitch,  Sales  Agent,  Moore  Sjjinning  Co. 

F.  W.  Freeman,  General  Manager,  .Etna  Mills,  Watertown,  Mass. 
E.  A.  Gordon,  .\merican  Woolen  Co. 

Louis  B.  Goodall,  Treasurer,  Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me. 

W.    A.    Guile,    President    and   Treasurer,    Earn.scliffe    Worsted  Mills, 

Providence,  R  I. 
W.  A.  Guile,  Jr.,  Earnsclitie  Worsted  Mills,  NY. 
George  B.  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
A.  Pai'k  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn, 
C.  L.  Harding,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
HaiTy  Hartley,  H.  Hartley  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Wm.  D.  Hartshorne,  Agent,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
E.  L.  Heath,  Sales  Secretary,  American  Woolen  Co  ,  Boston. 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Treasurer,  Arlington  Mills,  Boston. 
Francis  H.  Holmes,  New  York. 
Prentiss  Howard,  Agent,  Chase  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Webster, 

Mass. 
Francis  Iloye,  President,  Nasonville  Woolen  Co.,  Nasonville,  R.I. 
O.  L.  Humphrey,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co  ,  Boston. 
E.  N.  Hunt,  Treasurer,  Roxbury  Carpet  Co.,  Boston. 
Edwin  J.  Hylan,  Treasurer   Musketaquid  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass. 
E.  S.  Hylan,  Superintendent,  New  England  Bunting  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
James   Ingram,  Agent,     Washington    Mills,    .\merican    Woolen   Co., 

Lawrence,  Mass 
R.  O.  Ingram,  Superintendent,  Prospect  Mills.  American  Woolen  Co., 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
Vaughan  Jealous,  Wool  Buyer,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  E.  Jones,  Hallowell,  Jones  &  Donald,  Boston. 
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G.  Otto  Kunhardt,  George  E.  Kunhardt,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Walter  M.  Lamont,  Agent,  Wood  Worsted  Mills,  American  Woolen 

Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Wm.  Lasbury,  Agent,  Beoli  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Fitchbm'g, 

Mass. 
H.  Bradford  Lewis,  E.  Frank  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
J.  W.  Levering,  Erben,  Harding  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Geo.  P.  Levey,  Black  River  Woolen  Co.,  Ludlow,  Vt. 
Jas.  W.  Lister,  Centredale  (R.L)  Worsted  Mills. 
Charles  S.  Lord,  Winooski  River  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co. 
J.  P.  Marston,  Danker  &  Marston,  Boston. 
Wm.  Maxwell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Hockanura  Mills  Co.,  Rock- 

ville,  Conn. 
Edward  Porter  May,  Jeremiah  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  F.  Mellor,  Standish  Worsted  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
John  T.  Mercer. 

Geo.  P.  Newell,  Livingston  Worsted  Co.,  Washington,  R.L 

C.  P.  Nunn.  Dewej-,  Gould  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Wm.  S.  Nutter,  Assistant  Manager,  Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me. 

W.  W.  Ollensdorf,  Manager,  Shoddy  Department,  American  Woolen 
Co.,  Boston. 

J.  Earle  Parker,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  B.  Paton,  Agent,  Sawyer  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Dover,  N.H. 

F.  N.  Perkins,  Boston. 

H.  J.  Potter,  Purchasing  Agent,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

Wm.  Price,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  A.  R.  Ray,  President,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Samuel  Rindge,  President,  Stirling  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Parker 
Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  B.  Rockwell,  Treasurer,  Cranston  Worsted  Co.,  Bristol,  R.L 

Bradley  M.  Rockwood,  Treasui-er,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin, 
Mass. 

H.  VV.  Reed,  Badische  Co.,  Boston. 

R.  J.  Salter,  Salter  Bros.  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Star  Worsted  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

George  W.  Smith,  Agent,  Valley  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.L 

Roliert  H.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  Boston. 

O.  L.  Suenderhauf,  Agent,  Beaver  Brook  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co., 
Collinsville,  Mass. 

A.  W.  Sulloway,  Sulloway  Mills,  Franklin  Falls,  N.H. 

F.  Swindell,  Rock  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Wm.  J.  Tait,  Geo.  E.  Kunhardt,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Joseph  F.  Talbot,  Supei'intendent,  Talbot  Mills,  No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

Fred  G  Thomas,  Agent,  Bay  State  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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E.  W.  Tinkham,  Treasurer,  Wni.  Tinkliaui  Co.,  Harrisville,  R.I. 

W.  W.  Weeden,  Agent,  Manton  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Man- 
ton,  R.I. 

Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Edwin  Wilcock,  Boston. 

Otis  P.  Wood,  Agent,  Puritan  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

John  T.  Mercer,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Wm.  B.  Gardner,  Superintendent  "'Top  Mill,"  Arlington  Mills,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

W.  R.  Reed,  Mauger  &  Avery,  Boston. 

A.  B.  Greenough,  Patterson  &  Greenough,  Waterloo  (N.Y.)  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Joseph  R.  Grundy,  W.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sumner  Clement,  Soule  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Wm.  V.  Leech,  Frank  C.  Morse,  H.  A.  Phinney,  Ferdinand  Strauss, 
Augustus  P.  Thompson,  George  H.  Waterman  and  others. 

The  dinner  over,  President  Whitman  addressed  to  the 
guests  a  few  words  of  welcome.  In  the  course  of  his 
impromptu  remarks,  he  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  I  welcome  the  friends  and 
guests  of  the  Association  to  this,  our  first  outing.  Because  of 
the  social  character  of  the  occasion  and  also  because  of  the  lack 
of  time  the  speaking  will  be  short  and  entirely  informal.  Hereto- 
fore when  I  have  addressed  the  Association  at  our  regular  annual 
meetings  my  remarks  have  been  carefully  prepared,  but  for  this 
occasion  I  have  not  prepared  anything.  I  could  talk,  however, 
for  hours  of  this  beautiful  coast,  unsurpassed  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Some  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the  Counnercial  Club 
of  Boston  I  came  here  when  we  entertained  similar  bodies  from 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  Avith  the  recollection  of  that  delight- 
ful occasion  fresh  in  my  mind,  when  it  was  suggested  that  this 
meeting  should  take  the  form  of  an  outing  I  immediately  thought 
of  this  place,  Marblehead  Neck,  as  the  most  suitable. 

Under  existing  conditions,  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  are  willing 
to  give  a  day  to  recreation.  All  business  men  need  recreation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  such  occasions  must  bring  them  near  together 
and  that  the  cordial  social  relations  engendered  must  stimulate 
more  harmonious  business  relations. 

The  old  adage  is  that  "  competition  is  the  life  of  trade."  Com- 
petition may  be  that  under  certain  conditions,  but  there  is  a  kind 
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of  competition  that  is  ruinous,  and  in  which  none  of  us  should 
engage.  Fair  competition  in  business  is  all  right  and  can  never 
endanger  those  friendly  relations  which  should  always  exist 
among  business  men. 

Mr.  Whitman  expressed  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
country,  saying  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  and 
capacity  of  the  American  people.  The  man  who  builds  on 
the  future  is  always  the  successful  man.  He  referred  to  the 
threatened  assault  upon  the  tariff  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  legislation  inimical  to  this  country's  industries  can 
pass  the  Congress.  In  concluding  his  remarks  President 
Whitman  stated  that  JNIarblehead  Neck  having  no  mayor  he 
would  call  upon  one  of  the  oldest  summer  residents  to  wel- 
come the  Association  to  the  town,  and  introduced  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  Clark  College,  who  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  As  one  of  the  old  summer 
residents  of  Marblehead  Xeck,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  what  the  president  has  fitly  called  this  historic 
place.  It  is  historic.  During  the  early  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  British  troops  were  camped  where  we  now  are. 
Marhleheaders  were  among  the  first  to  engage  in  that  contest  and 
they  liarried  the  enemy  encamped  here.  They  were  engaged  in 
the  French  War  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  across  the  harbor 
Fort  Sewall  was  erected.  Tradition  has  it,  and  I  believe  the 
tradition  has  been  verified,  that  the  majority  of  the  crew  which 
rowed  Washington  across  the  Delaware  were  Marblehead  men. 
The  first  recruits  for  the  War  of  1812  came  from  here,  and  so  in 
the  Civil  War  and  the  late  war  with  Spain,  Marblehead  men  were 
among  the  very  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  troops.  It  is 
indeed  historic  ground. 

Again,  the  residents  of  the  neck  constitute  an  industrial  com- 
munity, for  here  are  men  representing  many  phases  of  business 
life  :  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  professional  men. 
You  are  at  home  among  them.  I  welcome  you  because  I  have 
been  interested  in  your  Association.  I  do  not  recall  how  long 
ago  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  cooperated  in  some  of  the  impor- 
tant work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

The  president  has  referred  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff.    Do  not  fear  it.     I  remember  well  when  the  Wilson  bill  was 
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being  constructed,  a  member  of  Congress,  your  friend  but  not  a 
member  of  this  Association,  was  on  the  Committee  on  Wa3^s  and 
Means.  I  knew  him  well  and  as  I  had  just  made  an  investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  cost  of  producing  textiles  in  this  and  other 
countries,  he  came  to  me  as  the  woolen  schedules  were  committed 
to  him.  We  worked  together  nights  and  Sundays.  Sometimes 
when  we  came  to  an  article  on  which  I  had  made  report  he  would 
say,  "What  duty  will  this  article  stand?"  and  when  I  would 
quute  comparative  costs  and  say  that  such  a  rate  would  be  safe, 
he  would  invariably  answer,  "  I  think  that  a  little  too  low,  we 
will  leave  it  as  it  stands."'  He  was  a  good  Democrat,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  industry  in  which  he  was  engaged  injured 
in  the  least.  And  you  remember  the  great  free  trade  speech  of 
Senator  Pugh  of  Alabama.  He  advocated  free  trade  in  every- 
thing till  he  came  near  the  close  of  his  speech  to  iron,  an 
industry  that  was  being  developed  in  his  State,  and  then  he  said, 
"  But  iron,  Mr.  President,  is  an  exception ;  its  development 
demands  a  duty.  It  would  be  wrong  to  admit  it  free."  About 
that  time,  or  a  little  before,  some  rice  growers  from  South 
Carolina  came  to  my  office  to  obtain  some  facts  as  to  the  rice 
industry.  They  were  urging  a  very  high  rate  on  rice.  I  said, 
"  I  thought  you  were  free-traders."  "  We  are,"  was  the  answer, 
"  but  free  trade  in  rice  would  ruin  our  industry." 

So  it  is  all  along  the  line.  Mere  experiences  teach  me  that 
both  parties,  acting  together,  cannot  so  revise  the  tariff  as  to 
injure  any  great  industry.  You  are  right,  Mr.  President,  no 
party  would  dare  to  ruin  or  even  injure  one  of  them.  Some 
injustices  and  incongruities  need  attention,  but  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country  will  be  preserved  and  fostered.  When 
sociological  conditions  throughout  competing  countries  are  more 
nearly  equal  there  may  be  some  radical  reductions,  but  not  till 
then. 

Under  all  these  considerations  I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome 
and  a  hearty  God-speed  in  your  work  and  interests. 

After  Colonel  Wright  had  concluded,  the  well-known  sec- 
retary of  the  Home  Market  Club,  Colonel  Albert  Clarke,  was 
introduced. 

After  a  few  pleasantries  Colonel  Clarke,  having  referred  to  the 
toy  lamb  which  in  one  course  was  served,  said  he  wished  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Mary's  little  lamb.     When  Consul  W^illiam  Jarvis 
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brought  the  first  merinos  in  1810  the  number  of  fibers  of  wool 
to  the  square  inch  was  40,000.  Under  the  careful  nurture  and 
skilled  culture  which  they  have  received  here,  the  number  of 
fibers  to  the  square  inch  has  been  increased  to  222,000.  This 
illustrates  the  importance  of  being  in  good  company.  A  policy 
which  has  thus  improved  the  sheep  justifies  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting wool.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  wool 
manufacturer  than  a  large  and  dependable  supply  of  domestic 
wool.  Fortunately,  under  the  able  management  which  has  for 
many  years  characterized  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  just  and  equitable  understandings  with  the  wool 
growers  have  been  reached,  so  that  both  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  (always  a  large  concern  of  Congress)  have 
been  fairly  guarded  by  the  tariffs  that  have  been  enacted  by  the 
party  of  protection,  and  he  believed  such  will  be  the  case  in  the 
coming  revision.  He  congratulated  the  Association  on  having  at 
its  head  one  so  skilled  in  tariff  matters  and  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  manufacture  as  President  Whitman,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear 
the  optimistic  expressions  of  Mr.  Whitman  in  regard  to  the  com- 
ing revision.  The  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  upon  the  basis  of 
the  facts  which  will  be  found  by  the  committees  of  Congress. 
Those  facts  will  show  that  both  wool  and  woolens  have  made 
such  progress  as  to  justify  their  continued  protection.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  tariff  talk,  but  he  rejoiced  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  everything  has  got  to  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  facts,  and  if  Congress  legislates  accordingly  it  will 
not  be  long  before  all  the  mill  wheels  will  be  again  turning. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Clarke's  remarks,  Mr.  John 
Hopewell  secured  the  floor  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  President  Whitman,  the  host  of  the  day,  whose 
liberality  had  made  possible  the  outing  and  its  attendant 
pleasures.  This  was  passed  with  a  unanimity  that  showed 
how  sincere  was  the  appreciation  of  the  president's 
hospitality. 

The  meeting  was  then  declared  adjourned. ;  and  after 
lingering  on  the  spacious  verandas  of  the  club  house  for  a 
short  time,  the  party  reembarked  on  the  General  Lincoln  and 
started  for  Boston  at  4  o'clock,  reaching  the  city  two  hours 
later,  enthusiastic  over  the  occasion  and  regretful  that  the 
festivities  of  the  day  were  ended. 
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To   the  Members  of  the   National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers : 

In  accordance  with  the  Bj^-Laws  of  the  Association,  the 
Secretary  herewith  submits  his  report  for  the  year  ending- 
the  first  Wednesday  of  February  hxst,  but  extended   to  date. 

It  may  be  cheerful  news  to  you  gentlemen  that  this  report 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  detain  3'ou  but  a  short  time 
from  the  more  festive  features  of  the  A^j. 

The  year  1906  was  one  of  excellent  returns  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  year  under 
review  all  indications  pointed  to  a  continuance  of  the  pros- 
perity which  had  extended  over  the  past  ten  years,  during 
whicli  labor  was  generally  employed  and  generously  remun- 
erated, while  the  mills  were  running  to  their  full  capacity, 
oftentimes  working  double  shifts  to  meet  orders. 

In  the  early  autumn  a  financial  panic  starting  in  New 
York  swept  with  remarkable  swiftness  over  the  countr}^, 
leaving  in  its  train  marked  reduction  of  values,  radical  with- 
drawal of  ordinary  bank  credits,  wide  cancellation  of  orders, 
and  a  business  depression,  more  general  than  any  experienced 
since  1893,  which  caused  whirring  machinery  to  stop,  idle 
freight  cars  to  accumulate,  and  a  spirit  of  apprehension  and 
fear  to  find  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  seriously 
affecting  business  interests  not  only  in  this  country  but  also 
in  Europe.  Even  at  this  date,  though  there  are  indications 
of  improved  conditions,  confidence  has  not  been  wholly  rees- 
tablished, some  fear  still  remaining  to  delay  the  return  of 
normal  conditions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assign  reasons  for 
this  unexpected  period  of  depression,  our  purpose  being 
accomplished  when  its  existence  is  recorded.  Whatever  its 
causes,  the  fact  is  that  the  industries  of  the  country  were 
in  a  sound  condition.  Although  for  some  years  new  mills 
had  been  erected  and  expansion  had  occurred  to  meet  the 
demands  for  larger  output,  there  were  no  signs  of  overpro- 
duction.    On  the  contrary,  manufacturers  were  so  crowded 
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with  orders  that  the  task  of  keeping  production  on  equal 
terms  with  the  demands  of  consumers  was  a  difficult  one. 
During  these  years  the  wool  manufacture  as  a  whole  had 
enjoyed  a  })rosperity  which,  when  the  depression  arrived, 
enabled  it  to  withstand  tlie  strain  and  emerge  from  the  worst 
of  it  without  serious  disaster,  a  fact  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
highly  congratulated.  Conservatism  had  marked  the  course 
of  those  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  industry,  and  whatever 
suffering  has  been  experienced  must  be  attributed  to  causes 
wholly  disconnected  with  the  wool  manufacture,  for  its  con- 
dition was  inherently  sound. 

So  great  had  been  the  activity  in  the  wool  manufacture 
that  prices  of  raw  material  had  been  advancing  steadily  for 
several  years,  notwithstanding  that  su[)plies  of  wool,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  recuperation  of  the  Australian  flocks,  had  been 
increasing.  Speculation  and  an  artificial  elevation  of  prices 
weie  lacking,  the  increased  cost  being  due  to  the  require- 
ments of  wool  users  the  world  over.  Along  with  these 
higher  prices  came  increased  wages  for  operatives,  both 
adding  to  the  cost  of  production,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie 
manufacturer  found  it  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory  increases 
in  the  price  of  his  fabrics. 

To  some  the  difficulties  of  mill  management  were  so  trying 
that  a  lull  in  the  pi'evailing  prosperity  was  not  unwelcome, 
since,  in  their  view,  it  might  bring  opportunity  for  re-adjust- 
ment of  values  and  a  new  start  on  another  period  of  pros- 
perity, sucli  men  holding  that  our  progress  had  been  too 
rapid  for  our  lasting  good.  Those  who  at  first  looked  with 
equanimity  upon  some  cessation  of  activity  have  had  ample 
time  to  realize  the  effects  of  the  depression  and  to  weigh  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

It  is  not  a  question  now  of  too  much  prosperity  but 
whether  business  enough  is  being  transacted  to  enable 
mill  owners  not  to  pay  dividends  or  make  large  profits  but 
simply  to  make  their  running  expenses,  and  the  year  must  be 
set  down  as  one  of  the  leanest  experienced  for  a  decade. 
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GEItMAN    AGREEMENT. 

One  feature  of  the  year  was  the  consummation  of  an 
agreement  with  Germany  by  which,  in  return  for  changes  in 
the  customs  administrative  law  the  United  States  was  given 
the  benefit  of  Germany's  conventional  tariff.  In  this  agree- 
ment, which  was  looked  upon  with  much  suspicion  and 
caused  much  apprehension,  a  promise  was  made,  —  and  to 
our  mind  it  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  agreement, 
—  that  the  President  would  urge  Congress  to  amend  the  law 
so  that  the  importers  would  have  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  for 
undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise.  So  large  a  margin 
as  10  per  cent  has  been  condemned  by  many  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1888  and  1889,  a  commission  appointed 
in  1893  to  report  to  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  the  General 
Appraisers.  Notwithstanding  this  unanimity  against  the  10 
per  cent  margin,  under  which  great  frauds  were  committed 
against  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  the  law  was  on  the 
statute  books  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  it  was  only  after  an 
arduous  struggle  in  which  this  Association  took  an  active 
pait  that  some  relief  was  secured.  But  now  it  is  proposed 
to  wipe  out  much  of  the  restrictive  legislation  of  the  past 
fifteen  j^ears  and  return  to  the  old  maigin,  giving  greater 
freedom  to  tlie  importers  and  enabling  them  to  amass  fortunes 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  crush  honest  com- 
petitors trying  to  return  the  proper  duties  to  the  Treasury. 
The  striking  fact  in  the  figlit  for  this  privilege  to  the  con- 
signing foreign  exporter  is,  that  the  margin  asked  by  the 
committee  of  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  is 
only  half  that  promised  tlie  Germans,  and  in  recommending 
5  per  cent  this  committee  declared  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  they  represented  not  only  their  own  views 
but  those  of  the  importers  themselves. 

This  Association,  keeping  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  finding 
two  experts  who  would  agree  closely  as  to  the  value  of 
articles,  has  never  advocated  what  have  been  termed  the 
rigors  of  the  present  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always 
stood  for  a  5  per  cent  margin  as  being  a  fair  allowance,  and 
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it  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  same  limit  is  suggested  by 
the  re[)resentatives  of  the  importers,  showing  that  in  this 
matter  the  Association  has  taken  a  reasonable  position. 

We  believe  there  are  men  in  eacli  house  of  Congress  who, 
knowing  the  facts  developed  by  the  numerous  investigations 
of  undervaluations  in  tlie  past  twenty  years,  will  hesitate 
long  before  agreeing  to  return  to  conditions  then  existing. 
It  was  a  shrewd  move  to  include  this  demand  in  the  agfree- 
ment,  which,  if  granted,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  German 
exporters  than  all  the  other  concessions  yielded  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  they  have  not  been  without  their  value.  When 
tariff  revision  comes  not  only  will  the  schedules  be  attacked 
but  also  the  law  which  helps  to  guard  from  undue  foreign 
competition  those  whose  interests  are  protected  by  the  tariff. 
Whether  the  schedules  are. to  be  reduced  or  kept  approxi- 
mately where  they  are,  a  concession  of  10  per  cent  for  under- 
valuation will  be  a  most  efficient  help  to  the  foreign  rival  to 
force  millions  of  additional  yards  of  textiles  into  this  coveted 
market,  in  which  even  under  the  present  tariff  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  foreign  fabrics  yearly  fmds  a  sale.  But  under 
such  a  privilege  as  the  10  per  cent  undervaluation  the  contest 
takes  place  in  the  dark,  on  uneven  terms,  and  victory  cannot 
perch  on  any  banner  but  that  of  the  undervaluer  whom  we 
have  with  us  always.  A  serious  condition  will  again  confront 
the  American  manufacturer  if  this  feature  of  the  German 
agreement  is  forced  through  Congress.  Fortunately  the 
question  is  not  one  on  which  men  divide  on  party  lines;  nor 
is  it  a  new  question,  but  one  which  has  been  examined  so 
frequently  and  so  minutely  that  an  appeal  to  the  records  will 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  the  most  doubtful  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  made  a  study,  at  close  hand, 
of  this  undervaluation  evil  no  such  margin  as  10  per  cent 
sliould  be  granted. 

LABOR   LEGISLATION. 

The  demands  for  legislation  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
child  labor,  to  limit  the  right  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes, to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  employed  on 
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Government  work  and  the  limiting  of  such  labor  to  eight 
hours  have  been  most  persistent  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  proposal  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  means  much  to  those  who  undertake  that  class 
of  work,  particularly  in  the  textile  manufacture  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  operate  a  factory  partly  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  partly  for  the  general  market.  Hereto- 
fore this  Association  has  taken  but  a  limited  part  in  such 
discussions  and  the  question  whether  or  not  its  scope  of  work 
should  be  broadened  to  include  cooperation  with  other  bodies 
in  opposition  to  such  radical  legislation  is  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

THE   SILK   PROVISO. 

During  the  past  year  a  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  a 
case  (Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney)  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proviso  attached  to  paragraph  391  of  the  Silk 
Schedule,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  have  India-rubber 
as  a  component  material,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  and  all  Jacquard  figured  goods  in  the  piece,  made  on 
looms,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  containing  two  or  more  colors  in  the 
filling,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided.^  That  all  manu- 
factures, of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  shall  be 
classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

The  importation  referred  to  consisted  of  woven  fabrics  in 
the  piece,  being  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  composed 
of  silk  and  wool,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  they  should 
be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool 
under  paragraph  369  of  Schedule  K,  or  under  paragraph  387 
of  the  Silk  Schedule.  The  collector  had  classified  the 
importation  under  paragraph  369,  which  ruling,  upon  appeal 
to  the  General  Appraisers,  was  reversed  and  the  protest  of 
the  importers  sustained,  the  General  Appraisers  holding  that 
the  goods  should  have  been  classified  under  paragraph  387  of 
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the  Silk  Schedule.  Inasmuch  as  this  case  was  the  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  called 
by  this  Association,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  contention  of  the  Government.  Since 
1900  decisions  have  been  made  in  which  various  constructions 
have  been  placed  upon  this  proviso  by  courts  of  equal  juris- 
diction, one  judge  holding  that  it  should  apply  to  all  manu- 
factures of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  but  it  was 
not  infrequently  ruled  that  the  words  of  the  proviso  did  not 
include  ''  all  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material  "  and  should  be  restricted  to  the  paragraph  to  which 
the  proviso  is  attached.  Rulings  had  been  made  by  courts  of 
equal  standing  when  this  case  of  "  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  & 
Barney "  came  up  for  decision,  it  being  an  important  case 
because  some  of  the  goods  contained  60.1  per  cent  of  wool. 
While  the  Appellate  Court  refused  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  proviso  to  the  immediate  paragraph  to  wliich  it  was 
attached,  it  also  refused  to  concede  the  contention  of  the 
Government  that  it  should  apply  to  all  manufactures  of  wool, 
Judge  Adams  holding  with  Judge  Lowell  that  the  intention 
of  Congress  was  to  limit  it  to  fabrics  part  of  silk  and  part  of 
wool,  and  that  all  manufactures  embraced  in  the  Silk  Sched- 
ule of  which  wool  is  a  component  material  sliould  be  classi- 
fied as  manufactures  of  wool. 

It  is  announced,  however,  that  the  imjiorters  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  and  that  another  importation  will  be 
made  in  a  different  circuit  so  that  the  question  may  be 
brought  before  another  court. 

As  matters  stand  under  the  decision  the  American  manu- 
facturer making  flax-wool  and  cotton-wool  fabrics  must  pay 
duty  on  the  wool  entering  such  fabric,  but  the  importer  is 
able  to  bring  into  the  country  similar  goods,  paying  only  the 
ad  valorem,  and  avoiding  the  compensatory  wool  duties,  an 
advantage  against  which  our  manufacturers  cannot  long  com- 
pete. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  combination  is  of  silk 
and  wool,  the  fabrics,  under  the  ruling  of  the  courts,  are  to 
be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  and  the  compensatory 
duty  is  applied.     Thus,  neither  the  counsel  for  the  United 
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States,  who  argued  that  all  fabrics,  of  which  wool  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  should  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool; 
nor  those  for  the  importers,  who  urged  that  the  proviso  was 
to  be  construed  only  in  connection  with  the  paragraph  to 
which  it  is  attached  relating  to  unenumerated  articles  not 
specially  provided  for,  secured  a  decision  supporting  their 
original  contentions.  In  our  opinion  the  contention  of  the 
Government  was  in  accord  with  tlie  intent  of  Congress  in 
framing  the  law,  and  when  an  opportunity  occurs  the  law 
should  be  so  changed  as  to  carry  out  that  [)urpose. 

LOW  GRADE  WOOLENS. 
An  effort  was  also  made  during  the  year  to  import  goods 
com[)osed  in  part  of  cow  or  calf  hair  and  in  part  of  wool 
under  the  low  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  manufac- 
tures not  especially  provided  for  under  paragraph  6  of  the 
Dingley  law.  The  matter  was  called  to  our  attention  and  Presi- 
dent Whitman  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  This  was  granted  with 
the  result  that  the  goods  have  been  reclassified  as  manu- 
factures of  wool,  dutiable  under  paragraph  366.  This  was  an 
important  point  gained,  for  under  a  20  per  cent  duty  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  import  immense  quantities  of  these 
goods,  which  were  intended  for  cloakings,  at  a  price  with 
which  our  American  manufacturers  of  low-priced  goods  could 
not  compete. 

THE    PREPARATION    OF    WOOL    FOR    MARKET. 

As  a  result  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and  your  Secretary, 
a  committee  representing  the  wool  growers  association  came 
to  Boston  early  in  ]March  for  a  conference  with  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  secure  the  better  preparation  of  the  domestic- 
wool  for  market.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  ofifice  of  our 
Association  and  was  attended  by  a  number  of  leading  manu- 
facturers and  prominent  wool  dealers. 

The  questions  of  defective  preparation  and  possible 
improvement  in  methods  of   tying  up  and  packing  wool  for 
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market  were  gone  over,  the  annoyances  and  losses  suffered 
by  manufacturers  because  the  domestic  fleeces  are  prepared 
in  so  careless  a  manner  were  fully  pointed  out  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  producers  and  special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  use  of  twines  for  tying 
fleeces.  Their  attention  was  also  called  to  the  dirty  con- 
dition of  fleeces,  locks  and  stained  pieces  not  being  properly 
removed  and  foreign  matter,  dirt  and  even  stones,  sometimes 
of  several  pounds  weight,  being  wrapped  up  to  be  sold  at  the 
price  of  wool. 

The  meeting  was  of  great  interest  and  attracted  much 
attention,  and  soon  thereafter  leading  establishments  in  the 
trade  sent  letters  to  their  correspondents  calling  attention  to 
these  abuses,  recommending  the  use  of  proper  twines  and  in 
some  cases  going  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  bu}-  wools  improperly 
tied.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Wool  Growers  Association  by  wdiich  in  the  near  future 
the  wool  growers  of  the  country  will  individually  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  use  of 
sisal  twine  in  tying  the  fleeces.  They  will  be  urged  to  use 
proper  twine,  to  separate  the  tags  from  the  fleeces,  keep 
black  wool  and  buck  fleeces  by  themselves  and  eliminate  all 
foreign  matter  from  the  packs. 

INIany  attempts  have  been  made  in  years  past  to  remedy 
these  difficulties,  but  with  only  meager  results.  The  present 
effort  seems  much  more  promising,  for  in  the  judgment  of 
users  and  purchasers  the  time  has  come  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  reforms  that  will  benefit  not  only  the  wool  manu- 
facturer, but  the  wool  grower  as  well. 

DUTY    ON    OLIVE    OIL    FOR    MANUFACTURING    PURPOSES. 

It  is  well  known  that  olive  oil  is  the  mbst  suitable  lubri- 
cant for  wool  that  has  been  scoured,  in  preparing  it  for  the 
card  and  comb,  although  in  some  cases  other  oils  are  used. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897  this  fact  was 
recognized  and  a  provision  was  made  for  the-  admission,  at  a 
low  rate  of  duty,  of  olive  oil  of  inferior  quality  suitable  for 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes,  but  not  of  an  edible 
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character.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  certain  oil  imported 
for  manufacturing  uses  was  assessed  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty 
provided  for  edible  oil,  because  it  seemed  to  be  sweeter  to  the 
taste  and  finer  in  character  than  manufacturing  oil  as  ordi- 
narily imported.  The  importer  protested  against  this  assess- 
ment and  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
called  by  this  Association  to  the  injustice  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  subjected  should  this  high  rate  of  duty  be 
sustained.  The  contention  of  the  importer  of  the  oil  was 
finall}^  sustained  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

In  the  meantime  in  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  this  Association,  it  became  apparent  that 
if  a  suitable  denatui^ant  could  be  used  to  make  sure  that  the 
low  grade  oil  would  be  used  only  for  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  purposes,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  we  were  requested  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  most  suitable  material  for 
such  purposes.  Extensive  correspondence  was  entered  into, 
but  the  conclusion  has  not  as  yet  been  reached.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed,  however,  that  the  denaturant  may  be 
mixed  with  the  olive  oil  after,  instead  of  before,  importation, 
as  under  previous  rulings,  which  is  an  important  advantage 
to  the  American  importer. 

TARIFF    REVISION. 

After  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  during  which  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  unimpeded  and  unharassed  by  the  fear 
of  tariff  revision,  have  made  great  progress,  the  agitation  for 
an  overhauling  of  the  schedules  has  reached  such  a  stage  that 
the  two  great  parties  are  now  committed  to  early  revision. 
One  party  endorses  the  protective  tariff,  and  lays  down  the 
principle  that  duties  should  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad, 
together  with  a  reasonable  profit,  while  the  other  favors  the 
reduction  of  duties  to  a  purely  revenue  basis.  Committees 
of  Congress  have  been  authorized  to  gather  statistics. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  the 
following  resolution  which  w'as  agreed  to : 

VOL.  XXXVIII.,  NO.  III.  19 
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Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  are  authorized 
in  connection  with  investigations  heretofore  oi'dered  by  the 
Senate,  with  a  view  of  promptly  securing  the  information 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  revision  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  call  to  their  assistance  experts  in  the 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  and  to  employ 
such  other  assistants  as  they  shall  require ;  and  they  are 
especially  directed  to  report  what  further  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  equitable  treatment  for  the  agricultural  and 
other  products  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  ;  and 
they  shall  also,  in  consideration  of  changes  of  rates,  secure 
proof  of  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  this  and  in  prin- 
cipal competing  foreign  countries  of  the  various  articles  of 
the  tariff  upon  which  changes  in  rates  are  desirable. 

A  similar  resolution  was  also  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  officials  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment departments  are  making  a  careful  study  of  Treasury 
decisions  affecting  the  classification  of  various  items  under 
the  present  law,  while  American  Consuls  have  been  asked  to 
collect  figures  showing  cost  of  production  in  the  mills  abroad. 
This,  it  can  be  easily  seen,  is  a  most  difficult  task.  Unless 
the  data  can  be  obtained  from  a  sufficient  number  of  mills 
working  under  approximately  the  same  conditions  and  pro- 
ducing practically  identical  fabrics,  satisfactory  comparisons 
will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  the  result  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  questionable  value. 

While  as  yet  little  has  been  said  about  the  duties  in 
Schedule  K,  it  is  not  likely,  judging  from  past  experience, 
that  any  revision  will  leave  untouched  a  schedule  about 
which  so  many  arduous  struggles  have  been  waged  in  the 
revisions  of  the  past.  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  was 
so  skilfully  and  carefully  drawn  that  few  decisions  of  any 
moment  against  what  is  believed  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
framers  have  been  rendered.  During  its  life  fewer  successful 
efforts  to  drive  holes  into  it  have  been  made  than  with  any 
of  its  predecessors,  which  speaks  well  for  the  thorough  work 
done  at  the  last  revision.  Few  decisions  have  been  rendered 
which  seem  out  of   harmony  with    the  spirit  of   the  law  — 
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protection  to  the  wool  grower  and  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
tection and  compensation  for  the  wool  duties. 

In  any  revision  of  Schedule  K  it  will  devolve  in  great 
measure  upon  this  Association  to  make  known  to  the  framers 
of  the  new  law  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  the  dangers  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed  by  changes  in  the  law.  Whether 
the  one  idea  of  adequate  protection,  or  the  other,  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  prevails,  there  will  be  ample  work  on  hand 
to  furnish  facts  for  the  committees  framing  the  bills.  What 
the  future  holds  no  one  can  foresee,  but  those  in  the  wool 
industry  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  strain  of  the  legislation 
of  1890-1897  are  not  anxious  to  have  those  trying  years 
repeated.  They  must  necessarily  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  some  concern  until  this  important  question  is  settled. 
Radical  attacks  on  the  tariff  may  be  successful,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  with  a  flood  of  foreign  imports  cri2:)pling 
domestic  industries,  those  who  advocate  tariff  reduction  may 
have  reason  to  regret  at  leisure  their  action  taken  without 
careful  consideration.  Whatever  crisis  may  arise  will  be 
faced  and  an  honest  effort  made  to  save  to  the  industr}^  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  As  it  will  be 
necessar}^  to  explain  and  defend  the  needs  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture before  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  it  will 
be  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  your  Secretary  to 
collect  the  necessary  data,  and  for  this  important  work  he 
pledges  his  best  thought  and  effort,  bespeaking  also  the 
cooperation  of  those  whose  wide  information,  accurate  knowl- 
edge, and  ripe  experience  enable  them  to  furnish  such  facts 
as  will  add  weight  and  value  to  the  presentation. 

The  necrological  roll  this  year  while  shorter  than  usual, 
has  on  it  the  name  of  Amasa  Clarke,  Treasurer  of  the  Clinton 
Mills  Company  and  the  Winthrop  Mills  Company.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  a  member  of  the  Association  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  his  death  will  be  a  distinct  loss. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 

Secretary. 
Boston,  July  21,  1908. 
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(ibtlitar^. 

WILLIAM    B.    ALLISON. 

On  August  4  the  Hon.  William  B.  Allison,  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Iowa,  died  at  his  home  in  Dubuque  in  his 
80th  year.  Born  of  pioneer  parents  in  a  log  cabin  at  Perry, 
Ohio,  March  2,  1829,  he  secured  his  earliest  instruction  in  the 
log  cabin  school  in  winter  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  the 
summer.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  an 
academy  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  later  going  to  Alleghany  College  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  finishing  his  college  training  with  a  year 
spent  in  Western  Reserve  College.  He  studied  law,  settling  first 
in  Ashland,  Ohio,  where  he  soon  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics.  In  18.55  he  helped  to  nominate  Salmon  P.  Chase  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  the  next  year  he  supported  Fremont  for 
President.  Several  years  later  he  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
where  he  soon  became  prominent  politically.  During  the  war  he 
raised  two  regiments  in  1861  and  two  in  1862,  he  himself  being 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  latter  year  and  taking  his  seat  March 
3,  1803,  along  with  James  A.  Garfield  and  James  G.  Blaiue.  For 
the  next  thi-ee  terms  he  was  reelected,  serving  until  1871.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  second  term  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  as  long  as  he 
was  a  member  of  the  House. 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Senator  Harlan  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1873.  He  served 
continuously  since  that  date,  so  that  at  his  death  he  held  the 
record  for  length  of  service  there,  exceeding  the  long  service  of 
both  the  late  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and  Sherman,  of 
Ohio.  While  his  present  term  would  have  ended  March  4,  1909, 
he  had  already  been  elected  by  the  primary  for  another  term, 
which,  had  he  lived,  would  have  ensured  his  service  until  1915. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Early  in  his  service  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  being  its  chairman  since  1883.  In 
1888  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  revise  the  customs 
administration  he  reported  the  bill  making  a  complete  change  of 
methods  and  the  machinery  for  the  classification  and  appraisement 
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of  impoi-ts,  which  became  the  law  of  1890.  For  many  years 
Senator  Allison  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  caucus  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  steering  committee,  the  two  positions  virtually 
making  him  the  technical  leader  of  the  Senate. 

President  Garfield  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  but  he 
declined  the  proffer,  although  strongly  urged  to  accept.  During 
his  long  public  life  his  reputation  was  maintained  untarnished 
by  the  breath  of  scandal,  his  place  in  the  appreciation  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people  of  his  State  being  shown  by  his  defeat  of 
Governor  Cummins  in  the  primaries  for  the  Senatorship,  an 
almost  unprecedented  tribute  to  so  aged  a  man  and  one  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  public  office.  He  was  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  Senate  who  served  his  country  long  and  well, 
a  quiet  worker,  who  accomplished  much  by  tact  and  left  his 
impress  on  legislation.  He  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  statesman, 
whose  going  will  leave  a  void  difhcult  to  fill,  a  credit  to  his  State 
and  country. 
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(Stiitorial  anti  Entiustrtal  flisrrllang, 

THE   MODERN   ALCHEMIST. 

By  Hon.  James  Wilson,   Secretary  of  Agricvltiire. 

Several  years  ago  when  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  vice-president 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  technical  institution  for 
Ireland  was  in  the  United  States  studying  problems  relating  to 
agriculture,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  results  accom- 
plished by  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  evidence 
since  the  Hon.  James  Wilson  became  its  official  head.  In 
expressing  his  opinion  of  the  work  done  by  the  Department  Mr. 
Plunkett  said,  "  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  now  any  institution 
in  the  Old  World  which  can  show  such  an  amazing  record  of 
progress  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

Believing  that  the  results  achieved  by  the  Department,  which 
have  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  are  a  part  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  to  which  in  the  past  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid,  we  are  pleased  to  reprint,  with  the 
consent  of  Secretary  Wilson  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine,"  the  appended 
article  entitled  "  A  Modern  Alchemist,"  which  is  a  summary  of 
the  Secretary's  Annual  Report  for  1907.  It  is  a  fitting  comple- 
ment to  the  article  entitled,  "'  America's  Amazing  Advance," 
which  appeared  in  these  pages  in  the  issue  for  December,  1907. 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote : 

The  year  1907  has  been  a  year  of  untoward  conditions,  requir- 
ing all  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  farmers  to  grow  an  average 
crop.  They  have  struggled  not  only  with  an  erratic  season,  but 
with  a  scarcity  of  help  in  all  the  States  and  territories  of  the 
Union. 

Such  a  year,  with  its  hard  winter  —  summer  weather  in  March 
and  late  cold  spring  —  gives  exceptional  emphasis  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  department's  policy  of  diversifying  farm  products  and  of 
establishing  new  crops.  A  general  crop  failure  in  a  field  as  large 
as  the  chief  part  of  the  temperate  zone  of  a  continent  must  be  a 
rare  occuri'ence. 

No  general  crop  failure  afflicts  the  farmer  this  year,  not  even 
within  small  areas.  The  production  of  the  farms,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  well  up  to  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years  in 
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quantity,  while  its  value  to  the  farmer,  as  now  appears  at  this 
annual  day  of  reckoning,  reaches  a  figure  much  above  that  of 
1906,  which  by  far  exceeded  any  previous  year's  wealth  produc- 
tion on  farms. 

Out  of  the  farming  operations  of  1907  the  railroads  will  get  an 
average  haul  of  freight,  and  foreign  countries  will  take  a  heavy 
excess  above  home  consumption.  The  farmer  will  have  more  to 
spend  and  more  to  invest  than  he  ever  before  had  out  of  his 
year's  work. 

THE    DESERT    FEEDS    THE    CITIES. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  brought  durum  wheat 
to  this  country  from  Russia  and  Africa  during  1899  to  1902,  the 
seed  was  sown  that  formed  practically  the  entire  foundation  of 
the  present  crop  of  durum  wheat.  At  a  cost  of  .^10,000  in  the 
beginning,  a  crop  worth  .'$30,000,000  now  grows  in  regions  of  low 
rainfall,  where  in  the  day  of  stock  ranges  the  steer  roamed  on  20 
acres  to  lind  his  cud.  This  crop  lias  encroached  on  the  home  of 
the  prairie  dog  and  of  the  cactus.  It  has  spread  throughout  a 
wide  stri[)  of  country,  extending  from  northern  ^orth  Dakota  to 
southeastern  New  Mexico  and  northwestern  Texas.  It  is  a 
common  crop  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and  in  parts  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Durum  wheat  has  entered  into  home  industries.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  it  is  mixed  with  other  wheat  in  making  flour  for 
bread.  It  is  promoting  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  kindred 
paste  products  in  this  country  and  is  prepared  as  a  breakfast 
food.  It  is  the  grain  through  whicli  the  desert  feeds  the  cities 
of  the  east  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  an  export  crop  durum  wheat  has  become  prominent.  In 
1905  Europe  took  nearly  10,000,000  of  the  20,000,000  bushels  pro- 
duced ;  in  1906  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  the  crop  of  that 
year. 

Last  year  two-thirds  of  the  exports  went  to  jNIediterranean 
countries.  The  former  sheep  and  cattle  ranges  sent  macaroni 
material  to  Marseilles,  Naples,  and  Venice ;  to  Greece,  Spain, 
and  the  countries  of  western  Europe ;  and  even  to  the  old  homes 
of  durum  wheat  —  northern  Africa  and  Russia.  Shipments  of 
this  wheat  were  made  to  43  ports  in  Europe  and  Africa  named  m 
trade  reports  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  and  to  other  ports 
unnamed. 

With  an  average  production  of  about  15  bushels  per  acre, 
durum  wheat  this  year  covered  an  area  of  over  3,000,000  acres, 
many  of  them  valueless  for  agriculture  purposes  before  the 
advent  of  this  new  crop.  Its  value  to  the  farmer  is  over  twice 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  including  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  costly  meat 
inspection,  and  the  Forest  Service. 
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KAPID    DEVELOPMENT    OF    BEET    SUGAR. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  has  grown  rapidly  under  aid  and 
encouragement  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
experiment  stations  and  with  favorable  legislation  by  Congress 
and  several  State  legislatures. 

About  560  short  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  made  yearly  from 
1879  to  1887  ;  in  1891  the  quantitv  was  6000  short  tons  ;  in 
1906,  483,000  short  tons,  and  in  1907"^  500,000  short  tons. 

As  an  acquisition  to  agriculture,  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
growing  sugar  beets  for  the  factory.  Tillage  must  be  of  the  best 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pulp  of  the  beets,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  sugar,  is  relished  by  livestock.  The  crop  is  grown  under 
factory-contract  conditions,  and  the  farmer  knows  upon  what  he 
may  depend  for  profit. 

Sugar  factories  occupy  a  belt  across  the  continent  in  the  sugar- 
beet  zone  and  a  belt  from  Washington  to  Arizona  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  16  States  there  were  64  factories  in  1906,  with  a  capacity  of 
working  49,500  tons  of  beets  daily.  In  the  western  States,  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets  has  proved  to  be  so  remunerative  that 
sugar-beet  farms  increased  in  value  .'S42.49  per  acre  from  1900  to 
1905,  as  determined  by  s])ecial  investigation  bv  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  from  $!99.47  per  acre  in  1900  to  $141.96  in 
1905. 

To  the  fostering  of  this  industry  by  nation  and  States,  it  has 
responded  by  increasing  the  value  of  its  production  543  per  cent 
in  nine  years.  The  factory  value  of  the  refined  sugar  made  in 
1899  was  $7,000,000,  and  in  1907,  845,000,000.^ 

One-third  of  the  value  of  the  beet  sugar  made  this  year  would 
be  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  national  expense  of  the  sixty 
experiment  stations  of  contiguous  United  States  when  they  shall 
have  received  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  the  Adams  act. 

LUXURIANT    ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa,  that  extraordinary  plant  for  producing  wealth  and  do- 
ing wonders  to  farms,  is  occupying  an  important  place  in  the 
plans  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  experiment  stations, 
and  the  agricultural  colleges.  Througli  their  efforts  largely  it 
has  rapidly  gained  success  in  cultivation  throughout  a  vast  area. 
The  value  of  the  crop  as  hay  tliis  year  is  supposed  to  be  $100,000,- 
000,  and  if  the  plans  and  efforts  now  under  way  to  promote  its 
extension  receive  a  reasonable  reward,  the  value  of  the  future 
crop  will  be  several  times  the  present  amount. 

This  forage  plant  is  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  nitrogen  is 
taken  from  the  air.     It  is  a  soil  improver  of  the  highest  merit. 

iThe  raw  cane-sugar  mill  production  of  1907  is  estimated  at  389,000  short  tons,  with  a  fac- 
tory value  of  $28,000,000,  the  year  1904  alone  exceeding  this  amount. 
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As  a  flesh-forming  feed  for  growing  livestock,  and  as  a  milk  and 
egg  producer,  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  plant  of  large  production. 

It  grows  2^  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  as  an  average  for  the  whole 
country  where  it  is  grown,  or  twice  the  average  for  all  kinds  of 
hay,  and,  besides  this,  is  more  nutritious  than  other  hays. 

The  cultivation  of  alfalfa  has  been  pressing  eastward  until  now 
it  has  established  itself  as  far  as  the  longitude  of  eastern  Kansas, 
except  in  southern  Texas.  It  is  established  in  some  areas  still 
farther  to  the  eastward  —  in  spots  in  Arkansas,  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  and  northern  Indiana,  in  the  lime- 
stone regions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Michigan. 

This  plant  is  semi-established  in  ]\[innesota,  Iowa,  ]\Iissouri, 
Ohio  and  is  making  its  way  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Elsewliere 
the  growing  of  this  plant  is  mostly  experimental,  but  with  prom- 
ise of  success. 

Further  extension  of  alfalfa-growing  on  large  areas  is  a  prize 
that  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly;  and 
it  will  be  won.  What  has  ah-eady  been  secured  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  the  farm  production  of  this  year  from  the  disasters  of 
the  Aveather. 

VALUE  OF  THE  DEPAHTMEXt's  WOKK  IN  DOLLARS. 

The  foregoing  striking  features  of  the  results  of  crop  intro- 
duction and  extension  witliin  the  last  few  years  are  some  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  movement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  to  fortify  and  buttress  the  agriculture  of 
the  nation  against  misfortune,  and  to  give  to  it  a  sort  of  insur- 
ance by  multiplying  the  sources  of  success.  This  policy  has 
done  much  to  keep  the  production  of  1907  not  only  from  dis- 
aster, but,  all  things  considered,  actually  to  keep  it  up  to  an 
average  of  recent  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  dollars  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  farmers,  and  therefore  to  the 
nation,  but  an  attempt  to  do  so  was  made  last  winter  for  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  made  a  total  of  $232,- 
000,000. 

Fundamentally  the  work  of  the  department  is  concerned  with 
the  production  of  wealth,  as  by  increasing  a  crop  yield  per  acre 
by  plant  breeding;  or  the  preservation  of  wealth,  as  by  suppress- 
ing insect  and  fungous  pests  ;  or  by  enabling  farmers  to  make  a 
fair  sale  of  their  products,  as  by  promoting  cooperative  selling 
or  by  giving  to  the  public  information  of  the  size  of  a  crop  in 
order  that  demand  may  be  fairly  adjusted  to  supply. 
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FABULOUS    WEALTH    OF    CORN. 

Four-fifths  of  the  workl's  production  of  corn,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determined,  grows  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  world's 
international  trade  in  corn  this  country  contributes  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  exports,  not  including  the  products  of  corn-fed 
animals. 

Corn  is  the  chief  of  crops  and  exceeds  every  other  prominent 
agricultural  factor  of  national  prosperity.  It  is  a  human  food 
and  more  especially  a  livestock  feed,  with  striking  results.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  motive  powers  in  the  food  of  an  energetic 
age.  The  starch  of  corn  becomes  the  fat  of  the  hog  and  the 
"  finish "  of  the  steer.  No  meat  products  are  so  much  in 
demand  in  international  trade  as  animal  fats  and  oils. 

Fear  of  a  failure  or  a  large  degree  of  failure  of  the  corn  crop 
this  year  diminished  after  midsummer  and  at  last  the  harvest 
secured  2,553,732,000  bushels  —  a  production  that  is  almost 
exactly  the  average  of  the  crops  of  the  preceding  five  years. 
There  have  been  three  larger  corn  crops  —  those  of  1899,  1905, 
and  1906. 

In  value  the  corn  crop  of  this  year  is  much  above  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1906.  On  the  assumption  tliat  the  crop  will  be 
sold  by  farmers  at  an  average  price  not  below  the  present  one, 
its  value  is  estimated  to  be  fl, 350,000,000,  or  26  per  cent  above 
the  average  value  of  the  previous  five  crops.  Four  crops  before 
had  exceeded  one  billion  dollars  in  value. 

The  farm  value  of  the  corn  crop  of  eight  such  years  as  1907 
would  pay  for  duplicating  every  mile  of  steam  railroads  in  the 
United  States  and  pay  for  their  costly  terminals,  rolling  stock, 
and  all  property.  In  thirteen  years  it  would  replace  the  present 
banking  power  of  this  country  in  banking  capital,  surplus, 
deposits,  and  circulation,  and  in  seventeen  years  it  would  replace 
the  banking  power  of  the  world. 

OUR    COTTOX    UNRIVALLED. 

The  farm  value  of  the  1907  crop  of  cotton  and  its  seed  is  esti- 
mated to  be  from  1650,000,000  to  f  675,000,000.  Its  farm  value 
is  probably  a  little  below  that  of  last  year's  crop.  Otherwise  it 
will  be  the  most  valuable  cotton  crop  ever  raised  in  this  country 
and  7  per  cent  above  the  average  farm  value  of  the  crops  of  the 
previous  five  years. 

.  The  year  was  a  trying  one  to  cotton  from  planting  time  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  even  under  adverse  conditions 
a  crop  has  been  produced  that  will  be  sufficient,  with  the  surplus 
of  last  year,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  spinners  until  the  next 
harvest. 

The  fears  of  a  cotton  famine  that  followed  the  low  production 
of  this  country  in  1901  have  not  been  justified,  and  in  the  mean- 
time   efforts    to   make   European    spinners    partly  independent 
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of  the  upland  cotton  of  the  South  by  aiding  the  growing  of 
"colonial  "  cotton  have  not  made  themselves  felt. 

Among  the  strong  points  of  advantage  possessed  by  this 
country's  cotton  is  the  low  cost  of  transportation  to  market. 
Recent  investigations  by  this  department  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  transporting  cotton  per  100  pounds  from  farm  to 
local  shi})ping  point  is  about  16  cents  ;  from  local  shipping  point 
to  seaport,  about  40  cents,  and  from  seaport  to  the  United  King- 
dom, about  32  cents,  the  total  being  only  88  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  less  than  a  cent  a  pound. 

TOTAL    WEALTH    PRODUCTIOX    IX    1907. 

Wealth  production  on  farms  in  1907,  as  expressed  in  value, 
transcended  the  high  record  of  190(5,  which  was  itself  much 
above  the  highest  amount  before  reached.  In  arriving  at  the 
total  the  farm  products  of  the  year  are  estimated  in  value  for 
every  detail  presented  by  the  census  and  at  that  point  in  produc- 
tion at  which  they  acquire  commercial  value. 

The  grand  total  for  1907  is  $7,412,000,000.  This  is  .$657,000- 
000  above  the  value  of  1906,  $1,103,000,000  above  that  of  1905, 
$1,253,000,000  above  that  of  1904,  $1,495,000,000  above  that  of 

1903,  and  $2,695,000,000  above  the  census  amount  for  1899. 
The    value    of    the    farm    products    of   1907  was  10  per   cent 

greater  than  that  of  1906,  17  per  cent  over  1905,  20  per  cent  over 

1904,  25  per  cent  over  1903,  and  57  per  cent  over  1899. 
During    the    last    nine    years    wealth,    estimated    as    above 

explained,  was  created  on  farms  to  the  fabulous  amount  of 
$53,000,000,000. 

Besides  the  cro])S,  there  were  farm  dairy  ]n'oducts  in  1907 
which  nearly  reached  $800,000,000.  The  price  of  butter  in- 
creased 4|  cents  a  pound  over  1906  and  of  milk  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  a  gallon. 

More  than  $600,000,000  must  be  regarded  as  the  value  of  the 
l)0ultry  and  eggs  produced  on  farms  in  1907.  The  amount  may 
easily  have  been  larger.  This  industry  has  advanced  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  that  no  arithmetic  can  keep  up  with  it.  The  farm 
price  of  eggs  in  1899  was  11.15  cents  per  dozen  as  an  average  for 
the  United  States  ;  in  1902,  12.37  cents  ;  in  1904,  17.2  cents  ;  in 

1905,  18.7  cents  ;  in  1906,  17  cents,  and  in  1907,  18.2  cents. 
Dressed  poultry  in  Kew  York  sold  for  10.78  cents  per  pound 

wholesale  in  1899,  for  12.97  cents  in  1903,  for  12.57  cents  in 
1904,  for  13.36  cents  in  1905,  for  13.2  cents  in  1906,  and  for  14.9 
cents  in  1907. 

MOST    OF    OUR    FOREIGN    CREDIT    PROVIDED    BY    FARMERS. 

The  farmer  provides  the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  credit 
which  other  classes  of  persons  draw  upon  in  the  contrary  move- 
ment of  credit  against  this  country. 
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Tlie  balance  of  trade  in  farm  products  in  favor  of  this  country 
in  1907  was  !^444.000,000,  an  amount  that  has  been  exceeded  in 
only  four  years  —  1898,  1899,  1901,  and  1902.  In  all  other 
products  the  trade  of  1907  produced  a  balance  of  only  J8>2,500,- 
000  in  favor  of  this  country. 

In  eighteen  years  beginning  with  1890  the  farmers  have  not 
failed  to  secure  a  balance  of  at  least  $193,000,000,  the  low 
amount  of  1895.  The  great  aggregate  of  the  18  balances  in  the 
trade  in  farm  products  is  $6,500,000,000,  while  the  trade  in  other 
commodities  during  the  eighteen  years  resulted  in  a  grand  adverse 
balance  of  $456,000,000.  ' 

So  a  great  stream  of  wealth  has  constantly  been  sent  from 
farms  to  foreign  countries  to  offset  the  adverse  balance  of  trade 
in  commodities  other  than  agricultural ;  to  pay  the  ocean  freight 
costs  on  imports  conveyed  in  foreign-owned  ships,  and  to  i)ay  the 
interest,  dividends,  and  principal  on  investments  in  the  United 
States  by  foreigners.  It  is  the  farmer  who  has  sent  credit  to 
expatriated  Americans  ;  it  is  he  who  has  provided  the  immigrant 
with  millions  to  send  every  year  to  the  loved  ones  in  the  old 
countries ;  and,  if  there  is  still  any  credit  to  dispose  of,  the 
farmer  has  provided  the  American  traveler  in  foreign  countries 
with  his  pocket  money. 

avokld's  recoud  for  high  flights  of  kites. 

The  creation  of  a  research  observatory  at  Mount  Weather, 
Virginia,  and  the  gathering  together  of  a  highly  trained  staff  of 
men  for  the  study  of  meteorological  problems  marks  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  development  of  meteorological  science  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  first  results  achieved  by  that  staff  was  the 
sending  of  meteorological  instruments,  by  means  of  aeroplanes, 
to  a  greater  altitude  than  lias  hitherto  been  accomplished.  On 
October  3,  1907,  the  world's  record  for  liigh  flights  was,  exceeded. 
On  that  day  eight  kites,  in  tandem,  carried  the  meteorograph  to 
an  altitude  of  23,111  feet  above  sea-level.  Daily  observations  of 
upper-air  conditions  have  been  continued  for  over  three  months 
in  succession,  practically  without  interruption,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  record  will  be  maintained  indefinitely  in  the  future. 
The  observations  obtained  in  this  manner  are  placed  before  the 
forecast  official  in  Washington  each  night.  The  latter  is  thus 
informed  of  the  vertical  gradients  of  temperature  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  for  altitudes  varying  on  the  average  from  one- 
half  mile  to  two  miles.  These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  making  of  forecasts  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  Eng- 
land States  and  for  the  elucidation  of  many  problems  of  the 
upper  air  that  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  study. 

In  the  past  forecasts  of  the  weather,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  based  entirely  upon  the  existing  horizontal  gradients  of 
pressure   and   temperature   at   the   surface   of   the   earth.     The 
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formatioD  of  charts  showing  the  distribution  of  temperature 
Avith  increase  of  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface,  which  is  now 
for  the  first  time  possible  in  our  weather  surface,  so  graphically 
tells  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  thermal  levels  that  the 
layman  is  able  to  comprehend  their  significance.  It  is  apparent 
that  when  a  comparatively  deep  stratum  of  abnormally  warm  or 
abnormally  cold  air  persistently  overlies  a  region  the  action  of  a 
moving  cyclone  or  anticyclone  on  the  weather  experienced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  materially  different  from  that 
which  would  be  experienced  were  the  upper  air  at  a  normal 
temperature. 

The  significance  of  these  data  from  the  view-point  of  the 
forecaster  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  certainly  they  present 
a  fund  of  information  that  will  be  studied  with  profit  by  those 
Avhose  duty  it  is  to  add  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  science 
that  must  precede  the  art  of  weather  forecasting. 

The  upper-air  work  at  Mount  Weather  is  thus  described  in 
detail  becaiise  it  is  the  one  line  of  inquiry  that  at  present  holds- 
out  the  greatest  promise  of  immediate  utility.  The  results 
already  secured  are  deemed  to  be  of  such  value  that  it  is  hoped 
means  will  be  provided  for  the  diligent  prosecution  of  other  lines 
of  research  work. 

BREEDING    FOR    NEW    ANIMALS. 

The  work  in  the  breeding  of  American  carriage  horses,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Colorado  experiment  station,  is  progressing 
satisfactoril3^  During  the  fiscal  year  11  foals,  the  progeny  of 
selected  parents,  were  dropped  —  2  males  and  9  females.  No 
additional  horses  were  purchased. 

The  work  in  breeding  Morgan  horses,  which  is  being  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  Vermont  experiment  station,  has  been 
greatly  extended  through  the  generosity  of  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen of  Vermont,  who  donated  to  the  department  a  farm  of  400 
acres  near  Middlebury,  to  be  used  in  these  operations.  There 
were  in  the  Vermont  stud  on  July  1,  1907,  1  stallion,  9  brood 
mares,  1  two-year-old  filly,  8  younger  fillies,  and  1  weanling  colt. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  breed  of  sheep  suitable  to  the  range 
conditions  of  the  "West,  the  re(|uirements  being  for  sheep  that 
will  yield  a  profitable  clip  of  wool,  produce  good  mutton  lambs, 
and  stand  flocking  in  large  numbers.  It  is  believed  possible  to 
combine  these  characteristics  in  one  breed,  and  with  this  idea  in 
mind  an  experiment  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1906  in  cooperation 
with  the  AVyoming  experiment  station.  Eighty-nine  ewes  and 
four  rams  have  been  purchased  for  foundation  stock. 

Experiments  in  developing  a  milking  strain  of  short-horn 
cattle  have  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  experiment 
station  and  with  nine  Minnesota  breeders,  the  latter  having 
agreed  to  allow  their  herds  to  be  used  and  to  manage  them 
according  to  instructions  of  the  department  and  the  station. 
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MILK    OF    WASHINGTOISr,    D.C. 

A  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  investigation  of  the  milk 
supply  of  Washington,  D.C.  Nine  hundred  and  sixteen  dairies 
and  dairy  herds,  with  16,440  cows,  were  inspected  and  rated  in 
accordance  with  a  score  card  prepared  by  the  Dairy  Division. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  conditions  found  were  very  unsatis- 
factory, the  average  score  being  only  45  out  of  a  possible  100.  This 
result  may  be  considered  as  giving  some  indication  of  the  qiiality 
and  condition  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  country,  as  it  is  believed 
that  the  conditions  around  Washington  are  no  worse  than  those 
existing  around  other  large  cities. 

The  department  is  taking  an  important  part  in  the  general  move- 
ment for  a  better  milk  su[)ply,  and  assistance  in  that  direction  has 
been  rendered  to  a  number  of  cities. 

PREVENTION    OF    "  FKACH    BLIGHT." 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  a  problem  with  pathologists 
to  find  some  successful  way  of  treating  the  peach  with  fungicides 
in  order  not  to  injure  the  foliage.  Some  of  the  standard  fungi- 
cides often  cause  com})lete  defoliation.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  control  a  number  of  serious  diseases  affect- 
ing the  peach  by  any  of  the  ordinary  treatments.  This  year  it 
was  discovered  that  a  sulphur  wash  made  by  combining  lime  and 
sulphur,  with  no  other  heat  than  that  produced  by  tlie  slaking  of 
the  lime,  gave  a  j)reparation  which  was  not  injurious  to  peach 
foliage  and  which  prevented  the  scab  and  reduced  peach  rot  to 
10  per  cent  on  the  sprayed  trees,  whereas  vinsprayed  trees  had 
75  per  cent  of  the  disease.  This  fungicide,  further,  completely 
prevented  the  leaf-spot  fungi  and  produced  no  injury  whatever^ 
either  to  foliage  or  fruit.  While  this  preparation  has  been 
previously  used  in  winter,  when  the  trees  were  dormant,  this  is 
the  first  tinie  it  has  been  tried  on  trees  in  active  growth,  with  the 
success  as  indicated. 

Last  year  mention  was  made  in  this  report  of  a  very  serious 
disease  of  the  peach  in  California,  popularly  known  as  "  peach 
blight."  Experiments  were  conducted  during  last  fall  and  win- 
ter for  the  control  of  this  disease,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  work, 
it  was  found  that  the  disease  could  be  completely  controlled  by 
the  use  of  standard  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  and  sulphur  wash 
applied  early  in  the  fall,  about  the  time  of  the  first  rains.  The 
methods  recommended  by  the  department  were  widely  used  in 
California  the  past  season  with  complete  success,  and  we  have 
been  reliably  informed  that  the  treatment  has  meant  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  peach  industry  of  that  State. 

ORIENTAL     PLANT    EXPLORATIONS. 

China  has  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  this  work,  and  an 
explorer  has  been  kept  there  constantly  during  the  year.     His 
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work  has  taken  him  through  the  little-known  regions  of  southern 
Siberia,  the  border  of  Manchuria,  the  excessively  dry  mountains 
west  of  Pekin,  and  through  the  fertile  country  between  Pekin 
and  Hankau.  This  explorer  has  sent  to  this  country  over  a 
thousand  living  seed  and  plant  specimens  for  trial.  Among 
these  are  promising  blackberries  and  currants  from  northern 
Korea;  a  north  Manchurian  apple;  a  collection  of  twenty-four 
named  pears  from  north  China  ;  several  bush  cherries  and  plums 
and  peaches  from  northern  Siberia  —  perhaps  the  very  northern 
limit  of  peach  culture  in  the  Orient;  drought-resistant  alfalfas  ; 
dry-land  rices ;  staple  foods  of  the  native  Manchurians,  but 
unknown  to  us,  from  regions  where  the  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dakotas ;  and  a  cherry  noted  for  remarkable  earliness, 
ripening  its  fruit  in  mid-April  in  northern  California.  Besides 
these,  the  explorer  has  sent  in  a  large  number  of  ornamental 
plants  which  our  nurserymen  have  been  for  some  time  anxious  to 
secure,  because  of  the  unusual  hardiness  of  these  north  China 
species. 

NEW  ALFALFAS  AND  CLOVERS. 

During  the  year  an  explorer  has  returned  with  seeds  of  the 
yellow-flowered  Siberian  alfalfa,  and  these  seeds  have  grown 
into  promising  plants  in  tlie  severe  climate  of  the  Northwest. 
The  results  of  their  trial  will  determine  whether  we  shall  import 
large  quantities  of  the  seed,  as  we  have  previously  done  with  the 
Turkestan  and  Arabian  alfalfas,  both  of  which  continue  in  their 
res[)ective  territories  to  gain  in  popularity.  The  Toten  clover, 
also  secured  from  Norway,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  extreme 
hardiness,  is  being  tested  in  the  Dakotas. 

For  the  rice  growers  of  the  South  there  have  been  introduced 
forty-six  varieties  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  among  them 
the  one-hundred-day  rices  —  early  sorts,  which,  in  Japan,  give 
crops  when  ordinary  rices  fail. 

The  fruit-growers  of  our  tro])ical  possessions  have  had  their 
interest  in  mango  growing  stimulated  by  the  fruiting  of  some  of 
our  East  Indian  flne-flavored  varieties.  All  the  local  nursery- 
men are  ready  to  sell  in  quantity  several  of  the  introductions  of 
the  department,  and  not  only  are  the  experiment  stations  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  taking  up  this  fruit,  but,  what  is  espe- 
cially important,  private  plantation  owners  are  planting  out 
orchards  of  our  introduced  sorts. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  wood  for  manufacturing  purposes  has 
led  the  department  to  make  some  extensive  investigations  of 
bamboo  culture  in  Japan  and  other  countries.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  have  been  introduced  and  steps  have  just  been 
taken  for  the  inauguration  of  a  considerable  number  of  planta- 
tions of  these  important  plants  in  different  parts  of  the  South. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907  a  new  date  garden  was 
established   at  Indio,  Cal.     A   new  date    garden    has  also  been 
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established  at  Laredo,  Texas,  in  a  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
where  the  climate  m  spring  and  early  summer  is  the  hottest  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  good  dates  can  be  grown 
in  this  part  of  Texas.  The  date  palms  in  the  Mecca  garden, 
now  from  two  to  three  years  old,  have  begun  to  fruit  freely,  and 
the  famous  Deglet  Noor  and  a  number  of  other  choice  varieties 
have  ripened  perfectly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  season  has 
been  unusually  cool.  During  the  past  year  much  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  planting  of  seedling  date  orchards  in  the  hope 
of  securing  new  varieties  better  adapted  to  American  climatic 
conditions.  Altogether  some  150,000  date  seeds  have  been 
planted  in  cooperation  with  growers  in  California,  Arizona,  and 
Texas.  These  growers  will  receive  one  or  two  offshots  from 
imported  date  palms  for  every  250  date  seedlings  set  out  in 
proper  form. 

DKOUGHT-RESISTANT    OLIVES. 

With  the  opening  up  of  territory  in  the  Southwest,  demands 
are  being  made  upon  the  department  for  information  regarding 
the  best  crops  for  this  extensive  dry-land  country.  Southwestern 
Texas  is  a  promising  field,  especially  in  the  matter  of  arborescent 
crops.  Investigations  made  in  southern  Tunis  by  the  depart- 
ment have  revealed  the  existence  of  extensive  olive  orchards  in 
that  region  carried  on  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  sometimes 
below  10  inches  for  several  consecutive  years  and  where  the 
annual  evaporation  is  over  100  inches.  The  olive  grown  under 
these  extreme  dry-land  conditions  has  been  imported  and  shows 
every  promise  of  doing  well  in  some  parts  of  Texas  and  Arizona. 

Studies  made  the  past  year  in  the  Southwest  have  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  species  closely  allied  to  the  almond  and 
peach  of  the  Old  World.  Several  of  these  occur  in  very  dry 
situations  and  one  is  distinctly  of  promise  as  a  stock  upon  which 
to  graft  almonds,  apricots,  and  other  stone  fruits  for  culture  on 
unirrigated  lands.  Another  species  growing  in  central  Texas 
bears  a  very  early  ripening  fruit  of  fair  size  which  is  said  to  be 
of  delicious  flavor.  Plants  of  this  "wild  peach"  have  been 
secured  and  selections  will  be  made  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
native  drought-resistant  peach-like  fruit  which  can  be  grown  in 
regions  where  ])eaches  do  not  now  succeed. 

NEW  WEALTH  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  important  forage  crops  is  the  cowpea,  which  is 
to  the  South  what  clover  is  to  the  North.  During  the  year 
extensive  investigations  have  been  made  of  this  crop,  the  prin- 
cipal object  being  to  secure  cheaper  and  better  seed  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  great  increase  in  cowpea  culture.  Special  machinery 
has  now  been  developed  for  harvesting  the  upright-gi'owing 
varieties.     The  need  is  for  good  varieties  producing  small,  hard 
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seeds  that  will  not  crack  and  that  retain  their  vitality  for  more 
than  one  year.  Many  new  varieties  have  been  secured  from 
foreign  countries  and  a  large  number  of  others  developed  by 
hybridization,  some  of  which  show  great  promise. 

The  rice-growers  of  the  South,  especially  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  legume  that  might  be  grown  in 
rotation  on  their  rice  lands.  The  department  has  been  success- 
ful in  introducing  a  specially  adapted  variety  of  soy  bean  used 
on  the  rice  lands  of  central  China.  These  soy  beans  have  been 
tested  and  give  ever}^  promise  of  filling  the  need  perfectly. 
Three  varieties  have  been  secured,  all  very  similar  and  charac- 
terized by  great  leatiness,  fine  stems,  and  large  size,  becoming  six 
feet  high,  so  that  they  produce  large  crops  of  excellent  hay. 
Thus  we  have  a  combination  of  crops  whicli  will,  we  hope,  do  for 
the  rice-growers  what  clover  does  for  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
North,  serving  not  only  as  a  valuable  soil  improver  but  as  an 
important  forage  crop  as  well. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  Egyptian  cottons 
in  this  country.  Daring  the  year  gratifying  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  work,  Egyptian  cotton  of  the  Mit  Afifi  variety  hav- 
ing been  grown  quite  successfully  under  irrigation  at  Yuma, 
Ariz.  One  selection  lias  yielded  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre,  whicli  is  unusually  high  for  Egyptian  cotton  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  improved  upland  strains  have  also  given 
equal  and  even  superior  yields  in  this  region.  The  upland  varie- 
ties that  seem  at  present  most  promising  for  this  important 
agricultural  sectioji  of  the  Southwest  are  the  Southern  Hope, 
Sunflower,  and  Columbia,  the  latter  being  a  variety  improved  by 
the  department  in  South  Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  experiments  the  camphor 
industry  has  been  established  on  a  firm  basis.  A  large  acreage  is 
being  planted  to  camphor  in  Florida,  and  interest  in  the  growing 
of  this  crop  is  increasing.  From  3000  to  4000  acres  of  the 
trees  are  being  prepared  for  planting  in  Florida  alone. 

BREEDING    VARIETIES    THAT    CAN    RESIST    DISEASE. 

The  question  of  securing  rust-resistant  varieties  of  asparagus 
has  been  given  special  attention  during  the  year.  The  rust 
disease  of  asparagus  is  threatening  this  industry  in  a  number  of 
sections  and  the  efforts  being  made  are  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  types  whicli  will  be  resistant  or  immune  to  the  disease. 

Work  in  the  breeding  of  wilt-resistant  melons  was  practically 
completed  during  the  year.  The  new  wilt-resistant  hybrid 
melon  was  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  during  the  past  season 
and  easily  held  its  own  in  the  market  with  the  varieties  of  its 
class.  It  produced  an  excellent  crop  on  land  where  ordinary 
melons  were  destroyed  by  wilt.  In  connection  with  the  breeding 
of  wilt-resistant  cotton,  further  tests  have  been  carried  on  with 
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upland  cottons.  Some  of  these  upland  wilt-resistant  types  have 
not  only  proved  valuable  from  the  character  of  their  lint,  but  also 
from  the  quantity  of  fiber  produced.  Considerable  work  has 
also  been  carried  on  in  the  matter  of  breeding  alkali-resistant 
and  drought-resistant  plants.  This  work  has  included  such  crops 
as  cereals,  forage  crops,  grasses,  and  sugar  beets. 

NITROGEN    BACTERIA    AND    SEED    ADULTERATION. 

The  distribution  of  bacteria  for  inoculating  various  legumes 
has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  with  increasing  success. 
It  has  been  found  especially  important  to  carefully  examine  soil 
conditions  before  inoculation,  and  a  method  of  doing  this  quickly 
in  the  laboratory  has  been  devised.  Over  18,000  cultures  have 
been  distributed  during  the  year,  and,  from  the  reports  received 
to  date,  they  have  been  used  with  success  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

The  work  against  seed  adulteration  has  been  continued  with 
gratifying  results.  Aside  from  the  continued  sale  of  Canada 
bluegrass  seed  for  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed,  fewer  cases  of  adul- 
teration have  been  found  than  in  former  years.  The  importation 
of  low-grade  red-clover  seed  has  continued,  some  lots  containing 
over  8,000,000  weed  seeds  per  bushel. 

THE  TRUSTEE  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  area  of  the  national 
forests  was  less  than  107,000,000  acres  ;  at  its  close,  more  than 
150,000,000  acres.  Nearly  all  the  timber  land  of  the  unappropri- 
ated public  domain  is  now  under  actual  administration  by  the 
Forest  Service.  This  means  that  it  is  being  protected  against 
fire,  theft,  and  wasteful  exploitation,  that  its  power  to  grow  wood 
and  store  water  is  being  safeguarded  for  all  time,  and  that  never- 
theless its  present  supply  of  useful  material  is  open  to  immedi- 
ate use  wherever  it  is  wanted. 

The  Government  is  not  a  landlord  owner,  but  a  trustee.  Hence 
timber  is  given  away  through  free-use  permits  only  in  small 
quantities  to  the  actual  home  maker,  who  comes  to  develop  the 
country,  and  in  larger  quantities  to  communities  for  public  pur- 
poses. Otherwise  it  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  under  such 
restrictions  as  look  to  the  maintenance  of  a  lasting  supply 
answering  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  to  be  had  without  favor- 
itism and  without  extortionate  demand  based  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  consumer. 

The  forests  are  already  self-supporting,  though  they  have  been 
under  the  control  of  expert  foresters  less  than  three  years.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  Forest  Service  for  all  purposes  during 
the  year  was  f  1,825,319.50  —  considerably  less  than  I  estimate 
that  the  receipts  from  the  forests  will  be  during  the  present  year. 
As   yet,   however,   from  the   standpoint   of    true   economy   the 
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expenditure  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  these  forests 
is  far  too  low. 

France  spends  annually  upon  state  forests  less  than  one-fiftieth 
the  area  of  our  own  over  .152,500,000  and  realizes  i^4,2.30,000  ; 
Prussia  spends  upon  7,000,000  acres  over  $11,000,000  and  realizes 
$17,054,144;  Saxony  spends  npon  only  400,000  acres  over 
$900,000  and  realizes  $1,651,882.  Yet  in  all  these  countries, 
unlike  our  own,  the  forests  have  had  great  sums  spent  npon  them 
in  the  past  in  the  form  of  permanent  improvements,  to  which  are 
largely  due  their  present  returns.  A  forest  can  no  more  be  made 
to  yield  a  constant  return  in  valuable  products  without  the 
investment  of  capital  in  improving  tlie  property  than  can  a  farm. 

IMMENSE    POSSIBLE    PROFITS    FOR    THE    PEOPLE. 

If  the  United  States  spent  as  much  per  acre  upon  tliese  forests 
as  Prussia  does  upon  hers,  they  would  cost  each  year  $2.50,000,- 
000.  If  they  brought  in  as  much  per  acre,  the  gross  revenue 
which  they  would  yield  would  amount  to  $050,000,000,  and  the 
net  revenue  to  $400,000,000.  The  development  of  the  wealth- 
producing  possibilities  of  the  national  forests  —  not,  it  must  be 
insisted,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  income  yield  to  the  national 
treasury,  but  in  that  of  economic  usefulness  to  the  people  —  is 
hardly  begun. 

I  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Service  during 
the  fiscal  year  1909  of  $3,200,000.  This,  if  all  spent  upon  the 
national  forests,  would  amount  to  2  cents  per  acre.  France 
spends  annually  upon  her  state  forest  95  cents  per  acre,  Switzer- 
land $1.32,  Prussia  $1.58,  and  Saxony  $2.32.  These  are  the 
countries  in  which  the  management  of  the  forests  is  most  profit- 
able in  products.  The  countries  which  spend  most  do  so  because 
their  forests  are  brought  to  a  liigh  state  of  development.  Thus 
utilizing  their  full  productive  powers  they  derive  from  them  a 
net  profit  which  is  very  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  countries 
like  Sweden,  Hungary,  and  India,  which  spend  from  2  to  34  cents 
per  acre,  derive  a  very  low  revenue  —  in  other  words,  a  small 
volume  of  products  —  from  their  forests. 

It  is  as  sure  that  forest  land  can  be  made  to  grow  successive 
crops  of  trees  under  proper  methods  as  that  plow  land  can  be 
made  to  grow  successive  crops  of  wheat ;  as  sure  that  forests  can 
be  made  to  conserve  the  water  supply  as  it  is  that  manuring 
enriches  the  soil. 

The  use  of  the  national  forests  by  the  people  of  the  West  is 
increasing  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  The  value  of  timber  sales, 
the  number  of  stock  grazed,  the  demand  for  free-use  and  special- 
use  permits  all  tell  the  same  story.  The  forests  are  more  and 
more  contributing  to  the  material  welfare  of  those  in  their 
vicinity. 
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IMPROVING    THE    RANGE. 

Unlike  the  demand  for  timber,  the  demand  for  range  in  the 
national  forests  is  already  large  enough  to  employ  practically  the 
full  productive  capacity  of  the  land.  There  were  grazed  last 
year  on  the  forests  over  1,200,000  horses  and  cattle  and  6,650,000 
sheep  and  goats,  representing  a  total  investment  of  perhaps 
$44,000,000  and  a  probable  annual  profit,  under  the  conditions 
of  recent  years,  of  $8,000,000.  Upon  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
western  range  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  farmer  of  the  prairie 
States  for  the  profitable  marketing  of  his  corn  crop,  the  working- 
man  of  the  East  for  his  food  supply,  and  our  foreign  trade  for 
one  of  its  important  articles  of  export.  Under  the  conditions 
which  obtained  before  the  Forest  Service  undertook  to  regulate 
grazing,  the  carrying  power  of  the  range  had  seriously  fallen  off 
through  over-grazing  and  competition.  By  putting  a  stop  to 
these  evils  the  Forest  Service  has  not  only  partially  restored  the 
range  to  its  former  carrying  power,  but  has  also  given  greater 
stability  to  the  stockman's  industry  by  recognizing  his  right  to 
protection  against  newcomers,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
bring  his  stock  through  in  better  weight  and  condition. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  possibility  of  range  improvement 
through  artificial  seeding,  through  changes  in  the  present  methods 
of  handling  stock  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  best  native  forage 
plants,  and  through  extermination  of  poisonous  plants  has  been 
inaugurated.  The  whole  problem  of  range  control  and  improve- 
ment will  be  pursued  until  every  part  of  the  range  in  national 
forests  is  producing  the  best  crops  of  forage  which  the  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

SOWING    NEW    FORESTS. 

The  fires  of  past  years  and  centuries  have  stripped  great  areas 
of  western  mountain  timber  land  of  all  forest  growth.  The 
need  of  conserving  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  of  these  areas  makes 
reforesting  a  step  of  urgent  necessity.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
often  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  In  dry  climates  particularly 
(where  the  need  is  greatest),  to  establish  a  forest  without  pro- 
hibitive expense  calls  for  the  most  careful  study. 

After  plantations  are  apparently  well  established  a  season  of 
unusual  drought  may  turn  the  scale  against  the  growing  trees. 
Millions  of  acres  must  be  planted — and  this  means  that  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  small  trees  must  be  raised  —  but  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  before  planting  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  needs  can  be  begun.  This  preliminary  work  is  being  pushed 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  funds  available  for  the  work  will 
permit. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  Northwest,  at  least,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  broadcast  sowing  of  seed  may  be  practicable.  If 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  way  will  be  open  for  restoring  to 
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forest  cheaply  very  much  of  the  burned-over  land.  Hitherto  the 
experimental  sowings  have  shown  surprisingly  good  results.  The 
country's  need  of  timber  is  certain  to  be  so  acute  before  many 
years  that  the  work  cannot  be  entered  upon  too  quickly. 

That  the  United  States  is  even  now  nearing  a  time  of  severe 
scarcity  of  lumber  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Each  year 
makes  a  further  heavy  inroad  upon  the  remnant  of  our  virgin 
forests,  and  the  growth  of  our  abased  and  depleted  forest  lands 
for  three  years  would  not  meet  our  needs  for  one. 

MAKING  COMMON  WOODS  MORE  DUKABLE  THAN  OAK   OR  CHESTNUT. 

An  easy  and  inexpensive  method  of  treating  fence  posts  has 
been  perfected  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  farmer  to  make 
the  quickly  decaying  woods,  still  abundant  because  hitlierto 
thought  almost  worthless,  far  more  durable  than  untreated  white 
oak  or  chestnut.  Demonstrations  of  this  method  before  southern 
farmers  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  For  the  middle  West, 
where  the  common  woods  are  seldom  resistant  to  decay,  the 
matter  is  certainly  no  less  important.  Essentially  the  same 
method  is  being  applied  to  the  butts  of  telegraph  poles  and  to 
mine  props.  The  enormous  consumption  of  timber  for  the  latter 
purpose  and  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  it  decays  in  the 
dampness  and  darkness  of  the  mine  open  the  prospect  of  a  large 
economy  from  the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment,  which  has 
stood  a  searching  practical  test  in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines.  By 
applying  the  same  treatment  to  timbers  from  the  national  forests 
a  use  will  be  found  for  dead  wood  and  a  decided  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  users  of  the  timber.  The  work  includes  a  study 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  preserving  fluids. 

The  investigations  aimed  at  discovering  new  sources  of  paper 
pulp  have  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  woods  of  abundant 
supply,  never  in  the  ]iast  thought  of  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
are  capable  of  yielding  ]>ulp  of  a  standard  grade.  Studies  in 
wood  distillation  are  establisliing  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
turpentine  from  waste  southern  pine  material. 

Ten  thousand  separate  tests  of  the  strength  of  timber,  largely 
in  the  form  of  full-sized  structural  beams,  have  established  the 
relative  value  of  a  number  of  woods  and  proved  the  fitness  for 
hitherto  unthought  of  uses  of  several  of  them. 

THE    FOOD    PRODUCED    BY    OUR    FARMERS  CAN    BE    INCREASED 
MANY     TIMES. 

There  are  in  the  continental  United  States  1,900,947,200  acres 
of  land.  Of  this,  the  tenth  census  showed  So8,591,774  acres  in 
farms,  with  414,408,487  acres  in  improved  lands  and  289,734,591 
acres  actually  in  crops. 

With  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  adaptation 
to  crops  and  the  proper  methods  of  soil  management,  the  full 
extent  of  the  agricultural  development  which  may  take  place  in 
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the  United  States  in  the  future  is  very  great.  The  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  United  States  are  not  confined  wholly  to  the  arid 
West.  When  we  realize  that  we  have  77,000,000  acres  of  swamp 
land  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  —  an  area  equal  to 
all  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  half  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  to  the  combined  areas  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  —  which  can 
be  reclaimed,  and  which,  under  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions 
wlien  so  reclaimed,  are  exceedingly  productive,  and  when  we 
realize  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for 
example,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  in 
improved  lands,  the  possibilities  of  development  become  more 
apparent. 

The  soil  survey  work  of  the  department  is  the  largest  under- 
taking of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  inaugurated  in  any  country. 
The  area  surveyed  and  mapped  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
20,560  square  miles,  or  13,158,400  acres,  and  there  have  lieen 
completed  to  June  30,  1907,  surveys  covering  a  total  of  139,247 
square  miles,  or  89,11<S,080  acres.  This  area  is  more  than  15  i)er 
cent  of  the  amount  rei)resented  by  the  farm  lands  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  has  been  so  distributed  as  to  include  every 
large  representative  district  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  imjjortant  ])roblems  being  studied  by  the 
department  is  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In 
some  sections  of  our  country,  especially  in  the  South  and  East, 
the  quantities  now  used  are  enormous,  and  this  use  is  gradually 
extending.  That  the  amount  of  money  annually  invested  in  fer- 
tilizers by  the  farmers  of  the  country,  now  amounting  to  upward 
of  $100,000,000,  will  continue  to  increase  seems  certain.  Uut 
just  as  certainly  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  —  perhai)s  a 
third  —  is  annually  wasted  and  brings  no  adequate  return,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  soil's  requirements. 

According  to  the  latest  determinations  the  rivers  of  tlie  United 
States  are  annually  pouring  into  the  seas  fully  1,000,000,000  tons 
of  sediment.  The  volume  of  material  thus  lost  to  the  land  is 
increasing  with  settlement  and  cultivation;  it  is  almost  wliolly 
washed  from  the  surface,  and  is  the  very  richest  soil  material, 
the  cieam  of  the  soil.  The  value  of  the  material  is  not  easily 
fixed,  but  at  a  moderate  a})praisal  the  annual  loss  would  exceed 
all  the  land  taxes  of  the  country. 

Part  of  this  wastage  may  be  avoided  by  deejjer  cultivation, 
drainage,  terracing,  etc.,  to  which  effective  and  simple  methods 
the  public  is  being  educated  by  the  department. 

THE    BOLL    WEEVIL    CHECKED. 

That  the  cotton-growers  can  be  protected  from  the  boll  weevil 
by  planting  cotton  early  and  by  burning  the  plants  in  the  fall, 
after  the  cotton  has  been  harvested,  has  been  proved  by  many 
experiments  of  the  entomologists  of  the  department.  In  one 
isolated  locality  in  Calhoun  and  Jackson  counties,  Texas,  badly 
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infested  with  tlie  weevil,  410  acres,  comprising  all  of  the  cotton 
in  that  vicinity  and  separated  from  other  cotton  plantings  by 
about  10  miles,  were  cut  during  the  first  ten  days  of  October, 
1906.  In  Lavaca  county,  30  miles  away,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cotton  was  not  destroyed,  and  the  fields  were  kept  under  obser- 
vation as  a  check.     The  results  were  as  follow's : 

In  May,  1907,  in  the  experimental  fields  only  one  weevil  was 
found,  whereas  in  tlie  check  fields  the  weevils  were  so  numerous 
that  practically  all  of  the  squares  had  been  destroyed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  the  cotton  in  the  experimental  fields  showed  a 
yield  of  about  1000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  while  in  the 
check  fields  the  average  was  about  350  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per 
acre,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  on  the  check  area 
is  much  richer  than  that  in  the  experimental  area,.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  plants  in  October  has  caused  the  poorer  land  to 
produce  practically  three  times  as  much  cotton  as  the  richer  land. 
Tlie  proper  treatment  of  the  fields  in  the  experimental  area 
resulted  in  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  $20  per  acre. 

By  burning  the  cotton  plants  after  the  harvest  many  millions 
of  weevils  in  one  stage  or  another  are  killed  which  otherwise 
would  successfully  pass  the  winter  and  infest  the  next  year's 
crop. 

IMP0KTIN(J    BENEFICIAL    INSECTS    FROM    EUROPE. 

The  introduction  of  the  parasites  and  predatory  insect  enemies 
of  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  has  been  continued 
with  great  success,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  gypsy 
moth  can  be  held  in  check  by  these  imported  natural  enemies 
just  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1907  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology again  visited  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  cooperation  with 
European  entomologists  succeeded  in  introducing  a  n^iuch  larger 
number  than  ever  before  of  European  parasites  of  the  eggs  and 
of  the  larvffi  and  pupas  of  both  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail 
moth.  Two  new  species  of  ])rimary  parasites  were  introduced 
from  Russia,  and  one  of  these  proves  to  be  a  very  rapid  breeder 
and  promises  the  best  results. 

These  insects  have  been  cared  for  in  large  indoor  and  outdoor 
breeding  cages  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  many  thousands  of 
specimens  have  been  liberated  in  the  open.  There  is  abundant 
proof  that  several  species  have  established  themselves,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  breed  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  work  of  these 
parasites  will  be  evident  by  the  summer  of  1909,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  they  may  be  evident  in  1908. 

The  life  histories  and  habits  of  these  i)arasites  are  being 
studied  by  expert  assistants  in  the  laboratory  near  Boston,  and 
careful  observations  at  the  same  time  are  being  made  by  agents 
of  the  de[)artment  in  France  and  in  Russia.  Six  generations  of 
one  species  have  been  followed  through  during  the  past  summer. 
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Altogether  35  species  of  these  beneficial  insects  have  been 
imported.  Of  these,  14  are  hymenopterous  parasites,  16  are 
dipterous  parasites,  and  5  are  predatory  beetles. 

SENDING    USEFUL    INSECTS    ABROAD. 

European  officials  have  been  so  generous  in  their  assistance  to 
this  country  in  these  importations  of  beneficial  insects  that  the 
department  has  endeavored  to  return  the  courtesy  wherever 
possible.  Continued  sendings  of  scale-insect  parasites  have  been 
made  during  the  year  to  Italy  with  promise  of  success. 

An  interesting  cooperative  experiment  was  begun  during  the 
year  with  the  French  government,  and  successful  sendings  of  a 
predatory  wasp  from  the  Southern  States  to  Algeria  were  made. 
On  arrival  in  Algeria  these  wasps  were  cared  for  by  agents  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  acting  for  the  French  colonial 
government,  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  species  which  will  destroy 
the  gadfly,  which  carries  a  very  destructive  disease  of  the  drome- 
dary, so  important  in  that  country  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

HESSIAN    FLY    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  wheat-sowing  experiments  have  been  increased  during  the 
year,  and  are  now  being  carried  on  in  eleven  States,  over  800 
different  sowings  having  been  under  constant  observation  this 
year.  Exact  data  are  being  continually  accumulated,  showing 
that  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  most  serious  portion  of  the  fall 
attack  of  the  Hessian  fly  by  seasonably  late  sowing  in  the  fall. 

An  important  branch  of  the  Hessian-fly  work  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  the  practical  use  of  the  parasites  of  the 
fly.  A  striking  example  has  developed  during  the  year.  Early 
sown  ])lats  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Marion,  Pa  ,  were  seriously 
attacked  by  the  fly,  but  when  examined  at  a  later  date  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  flaxseeds  were  found  to  have  been  stung  by  a 
certain  species  of  parasite  and  to  contain  its  developing  larvae. 
At  this  time  a  field  of  wheat  near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  was  found 
to  Ipe  infested  by  the  fly  and  examination  indicated  the  absence 
of  parasites.  On  April  8  some  thousands  of  the  parasitized 
flaxseeds  from  Pennsylvania  were  brought  to  Maryland  and 
placed  in  the  field.  On  July  8  an  examination  of  the  Maryland 
field  showed  that  the  parasites  had  developed  so  rapidly  as  to 
bring  about  an  almost  total  destruction  of  the  fly. 

ENCOURAGING    SILK    CULTURE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Eighty -five  ounces  of  tested  silkworm  eggs  were  imported  from 
Italy  and  distributed  to  343  applicants  in  the  spring.  About 
11,000  seedlings  of  the  best  white  mulberry  were  also  distributed. 
Cocoons  were  purchased  from  American  growers  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing from  90  cents  to  $1.15  per  dry  pound,  and  these  cocoons 
were  reeled  at  the  department.  The  reeled  silk  on  hand  was 
sold  during  the  year  at  $4  a  pound,  bringing  in  a  return  of 
$1012. 
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THE    DECLINE    OF   THE    HAND   LOOM    IN   ENGLAND 
AND    GERMANY. 

The  valuable  paper  which  follows  was  prepared  by  Prof.  J. 
H.  Clapham  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Bradford  (England)  Textile  Society.  Some  years  ago 
we  published  in  this  Bulletin  an  exceedingly  interesting  story  of 
the  rise  of  the  International  Wool  Trade,  by  Mr.  Clapham  who, 
in  the  present  paper,  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  textile  manufacture  by  tracing  the  encroachments 
of  power  weaving  upon  the  hand-loom  industry  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  where  the  latter  has  practically  been  driven  out  of 
existence  as  a  factor  in  productive  manufacturing  in  the  cotton 
and  woolen  industries,  although  hand  looms  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  experimental  and  pattern  work.     Mr.  Clapham  said  : 

The  long,  interesting,  and  complicated  story  of  the  decline  of 
the  hand  loom  is  one,  parts  at  least  of  which  must  be  familiar  to 
most  members  of  the  society,  but  it  contains  many  interesting 
and  comparatively  obscure  points,  and  —  apart  from  all  technical 
or  commercial  aspects  —  it  has  a  tragic  interest  of  its  own,  for  it 
brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  nine- 
teenth century  history  —  the  long  and  fruitless  struggle  of  an 
old  and  honorable  trade  against  forces  that  were  too  strong  for 
it.  That  struggle,  now  practically  over  with  us,  is  not  yet  ended 
in  many  countries.  The  situation  in  Germany,  for  instance,  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  resembled  in  many  ways  that 
of  England  forty  or  fifty  years  earlier.  So  I  propose  to  add  to 
the  English  part  of  my  story  such  information  as  I  have  at  my 
disposal  with  regard  to  the  course  of  events  in  Germany. 

Naturally,  worsted  and  woolen  weaving  claim  the  first  place  in 
the  story,  but  I  cannot  omit  cotton,  and  I  may  have  a  little  to 
say  about  linen.  With  silk  I  do  not  propose  to  deal.  The  sub- 
ject is  wide  enough  without  adding  to  it  that  difficult  and  com- 
plicated branch  of  weaving,  a  branch  that  has  a  history  of  its 
own. 

Like  almost  all  the  great  textile  improvements,  the  power  loom 
conquei'ed  the  cotton  trade  first,  but  in  cotton,  as  subsequently 
in  worsted,  woolen,  and  linen,  the  conquest  was  exceedingly 
gradual.  It  took  a  century  to  complete  absolutely,  though  for 
most  purposes  the  fight  was  won  within  about  fifty  years  from 
the  time  when  the  new  looms  really  began  to  be  adopted.  Cart- 
wright's  last  weaving  patent  was  taken  out  in  1787,  and  twenty- 
two  years  earlier  water  power  had  been  utilized  to  drive  a  mill 
full  of  the  old  Dutch  or  swivel-looms  in  the  Manchester  small- 
ware  trade,  yet  when  the  nineteenth  century  began  the  trade 
remained  unaffected.     Cart w right's  own  commercial  ventures  — 
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they  were  made  at  Doncaster —  collapsed,  and  other  experiments 
of  the  same  period  in  the  cotton  trade  met  with  but  little- success. 
But  the  need  for  the  new  machine  was  so  pressing  that  nothing 
could  check  the  inventors.  Spinning  by  power  was  already  a 
proved  success,  and  there  Avas  more  yarn  turned  out  than  could 
by  any  possibility  get  woven.  Hand-loom  weavers,  in  most 
branches  of  all  the  textile  trades,  but  especially  in  cotton,  were 
making  money  fast  about  1800.  In  Lancashire,  large  numbers 
of  them  turned  from  working  wool  or  flax  to  the  more  profitable 
cotton  weaving,  and  —  as  a  contemporary  wrote  —  "  every  lum- 
ber-room, even  old  barns,  cart-houses  and  outbuildings  of  any 
description  were  repaired,  windows  broke  through  the  blank 
walls,  and  all  were  fitted  up  for  loomshops."  That  was  in  the 
fine  muslin  district  about  Bolton,  where  trade  was  particularly 
brisk. 

Meanwhile  the  power  loom  was  being  improved,  and  subsidiary 
processes  were  being  worked  out  to  assist  it.  Warp  dressing 
appliances  and  the  mechanism  for  automatically  taking  up  the 
woven  cloth  were  patented  by  Radcliffe  and  Johnston  in  1803-4, 
and  a  few  years  later  Horrocks,  of  Stockport,  [)ut  on  the  market 
a  loom  which  long  held  the  field  in  the  cotton  trade.  It  was  all 
made  of  iron  —  a  novelty,  by  the  way  —  and,  though  it  was 
lacking  in  many  points,  if  judged  by  modern  standards,  it  served 
as  a  model  for  later  makers.  Yet  when  the  great  wars  ended  in 
1815,  there  were  probably  not  3000  power  looms  in  use  in  the 
country,  all  of  them,  I  believe,  engaged  on  the  plainest  cotton 
weaving. 

So  far  the  hand  loom  remained  unchallenged  in  Yorkshire  — 
unchallenged  and  not  much  improved.  In  the  stuff  trade  up  to 
about  1800  the  shuttle  was  still  usually  thrown  across  the  shed, 
although  the  flying  shuttle  had  been  known  for  two  generations. 
Apparently  the  old  wheel-spun  worsted  yarns  and  the  earlier 
throstle-spun  mill  yarns,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  good 
enough  and  even  enough  to  allow  the  fly  shuttle  to  work  effec- 
tively. It  was  not  until  the  mill  spinning  had  improved  and  the 
false  reed  had  been  invented  that  this,  the  first  of  the  great 
modern  improvements  in  weaving,  became  acclimatized  in  the 
Bradford  district.  Another  twenty  years  passed  —  years  during 
which  the  power  loom  had  become  firmly  established  in  the  cot- 
ton trade  —  before  any  serious  attempt,  any  attempt  at  all,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  worsted  industry. 

FIRST    BRADFORD     LOOM, 

The  first  Bradford  loom  —  according  to  Mr.  John  James,  the 
historian  of  the  worsted  trade —  was  secretly  built  by  Mr.  James 
Warbrick,  and  set  up  at  Shipley,  in  1822.  But  the  usual  riot, 
that  in  those  days  accompanied  an  experiment  with  machinery, 
broke  out ;  the  weavers  surrounded  the  mill,  took  the  loom  from 
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the  constables  who  were  sent  to  guard  it,  and  dragged  its 
remains  through  the  streets  of  Baildon.  Other  experiments  in 
the  '20's  also  led  to  rioting  and  even  to  bloodshed.  But  when 
once  the  opposition  of  the  old  weavers  had  been  more  or  less 
overcome,  and  the  use  of  power  was  recognized  as  inevitable, 
the  movement  went  on  with  uncommon  speed.  Thirteen  years 
—  from  1825  to  1838  — was  sufficient  to  familiarize  all  parts  of  the 
worsted  districts  with  the  new  machinery,  though  not,  of  course, 
to  drive  out  the  hand  loom.  One  after  another  the  great  firms 
took  tlie  decisive  step  —  at  Black  Dike  Mills,  for  instance,  they 
were  started  in  1836  —  so  that  as  early  as  1838  the  power  loom 
could  be  described  as  having  been  "  generally  adopted  "  in  the 
trade. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  swift  growth  of  Bradford,  when 
she  was  stealing,  as  the  East  Anglians  would  have  said,  the  old 
worsted  and  silk  trades  of  Norwich.  Thirty  years  earlier 
Bradford  spinners  had  sent  their  "  mill  yarns  "  to  Norwich,  for 
the  old  worsted  capital  had  neither  the  |)0wer,  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  nor  the  will  to  turn  from  her  ancient  methods  of  pro- 
duction. Her  decline  was  due  not  merely  to  the  lack  of  water 
power  and  coal,  for,  after  all,  sea-borne  coal  is  easily  shipped  to 
Norwich,  but  largely  also  to  the  conservatism  of  the  East  Anglian 
manufacturers  and  the  East  Anglian  workpeople.  Yorkshire 
began  to  ca])ture  the  manufacturing  trade  from  Norwich  —  of 
lastings  and  damasks  and  bombazines,  for  ipstance  — early  in  the 
nineteenth  centur}^  before  the  power  loom  came  in;  and  some 
years  later  a  Norwich  man  attributed  this  "  piracy  "  to  the  want 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  North  in  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  want  of  an  enterprising  spirit.  On  visiting  Bradford  in 
1838  he  found  that  "almost  every  article  originated  in  Norwich, 
and  at  one  time  considered  as  exclusively  confined  to  it,"  was 
being  turned  out  from  mill  yarn  woven  on  power  looms.  At 
that  time  there  was  hardly  a  power  loom  at  work  in  all  East 
Anglia,  and  even  spinning  machinery  had  only  been  introduced 
very  recently  at  two  or  three  places  in  the  Norwich  district.  It 
is  true  that  the  West  Riding  had,  at  the  outset,  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  for  hand-loom  weaving  than  the  East  Anglian  weavers 
would  accept;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  this  district  was  allowed  by  the  Norwich  people  to  get  a 
30  years'  start  in  power  spinning  and  a  15  years'  start  in  power 
weaving. 

A    ROYAL    COMMISSION". 

The  date  with  which  I  am  now  dealing  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
opening  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  —  1837-40  —  is  the 
period  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Hand-loom  Weaving,  whose 
reports  form  one  of  the  most  thorough  accounts  of  the  condition 
of  any  trade  ever  published.  One  can  travel  with  the  Commis- 
sioners into  every  textile  district  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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ascertain  the  exact  progress  that  power  weaving  had  made  and 
the  exact  condition  of  the  hand  loom  weavers  —  and  a  very  sad 
journey  it  often  is.  The  most  tragic  state  of  affairs  was  found 
in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  and  the  west  of  Scotland. 
By  that  time  there  were  at  least  120,000  power  looms  at  work  in 
the  cotton  trade.  (There  are  about  650,000  to-day.)  The  exact 
number  of  hand  loom  cotton  weavers  was  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  reckoning  them  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  In  a  few  districts  and  trades  they  were 
still  fairly  prosperous,  in  the  fine  muslin  trade  of  Bolton,  for 
instance,  but,  generally  speaking,  their  condition  was  pitiful. 
Those  engaged  in  the  coarser  and  easier  work  were  in  a  frightful 
state  of  poverty,  whether  their  homes  were  in  the  insanitary 
and  overcrowded  towns  or  in  the  out  of  the  way  weaving  villages. 
Wages  were  low  for  both  classes,  and  the  village  weavers,  whose 
conditions  of  life  were  more  healthy,  had  more  irregular  work, 
owing  to  their  distance  from  the  main  centers  of  the  trade. 

In  the  year  1835,  for  instance,  a  careful  enquirer  at  Manches- 
ter tabulated  the  earnings  of  348  weavers  in  10  streets.  They 
were  engaged  on  no  less  than  24  different  classes  of  goods,  some 
of  which  were  silk,  but  the  majority  cotton.  Their  gross  takings 
at  the  time  of  his  inquiry  were  4s.  9d.  per  week  each.  And  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  nourished  from  those  348  4s.  9d.'s  was 
775 !  Ko  doubt  that  was  an  extreme  case,  perhaps  at  a  time  of 
very  slack  work.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  —  I  quote  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners — "a  very  skilful  cotton  weaver,  at 
the  very  best  work,"  when  full  employed,  would  earn  9s.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  an  average  of  under  5s.  in  the  lower  branches 
of  the  trade  has  nothing  improbable  about  it.  As  a  rule  the 
Manchester  weavers  worked  by  families,  most  families  having 
two,  some  three  or  even  four  looms.  Family  earnings  are,  there- 
fore, a  better  test  than  the  earnings  of  single  workers.  Figures 
for  nearly  900  families  for  a  whole  year  were  taken  out,  Avhich 
yielded  the  following  results :  The  highest  class  of  workers, 
where  the  family  employed  on  an  average  three  looms,  made  16s. 
4|d. ;  the  second  class,  with  2J  looms  to  the  family,  made  12s. 
4d. ;  the  third  class,  with  1'^  looms,  made  7s.  8|d.  And  these 
were  good-sized  families,  all  devoted  to  the  weaving  or  to  some 
of  the  accessory  jobs.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  of  the 
same  sort  which  I  have  not  time  to  give.  What  made  matters 
worse  was  that  the  houses  and  working  conditions  of  the  cotton 
weavers  were,  in  many  cases,  far  worse  than  those  of  any  other 
class.  Whereas  the  Yorkshire  weaver  was,  at  least,  above 
ground,  and  often  in  an  airy  weaving  loft,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Lancashire  men  worked  in  cellars,  for  the  cotton  needed 
moisture.  "  I  have  seen  them,"  writes  the  Commissioner,  "  work- 
ing in  cellars  dug  out  of  an  undrained  swamp;  the  streets 
formed  by  their  houses  without  sewers,  and  flooded  with  rain  ; 
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the  water  therefore  running  clown  the  bare  walls  of  the  cellars. 
The  descent  to  these  cellars  is  usually  by  a  broken  step  ladder  " 
—  and  so  on.     It  is  a  disgusting  picture. 

In  the  Scotch  cotton  districts  the  situation  was  much  the  same, 
only  wages  were,  if  anything,  rather  worse  and  the  conditions  of 
life  harder.  Wages  for  a  full  week's  work  ran  from  4s.  6d.  in 
the  case  of  not  very  skilled  workers  at  common  fabrics,  to  9s. 
6d.  for  skilled  men  making  fancy  muslins  and  silk  gauzes. 
The  weaver's  food  was  usually  potatoes  and  oatmeal  porridge, 
made  with  water ;  his  bed  not  infrequently  straw.  Decent 
clothing  and  furniture  were  every  year  becoming  rarer,  and  weav- 
ing families —  once  respectable  —  were  now  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  public  or  at  church. 

THK    WOKSTED    TKADE. 

In  the  worsted  trade  things  were,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means 
so  bad  as  in  cotton.  About  Bradford  it  was  reckoned  that  a  first- 
rate  worsted  weaver  on  high-class  goods  could  make  about  half 
as  nuich  again  as  a  first-rate  cotton  weaver,  that  is  to  say,  13s. 
6d.  instead  of  9s.  But  the  average  earnings  were,  of  course, 
far  below  13s.  6d.  Here  again  the  earnings  were  more  often 
family  than  one-man  earnings.  Some  families  kept  a  couple  of 
looms;  in  all  the  wife  and  children  lent  a  hand,  picking  the 
pieces,  winding  bobbins  or  piercing  broken  threads  in  the  warp. 
From  a  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  Commissioners,  it  seems 
that  a  full  week's  work  for  a  weaver  —  probably  with  a  little 
help,  but  with  a  single  loom  —  would  yield  on  an  average  about 
7s.  6d.  The  earnings  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  were  higher 
than  this  ;  those  of  old  and  inexperienced  men  very  considerably 
lower.  As  a  class  the  hand-loom  worsted  weavers  seem  to  have 
been  at  this  time  steady,  sober,  and  by  no  means  reduced  to  the 
straits  of  their  fellows  in  Lancashire.  They  lived  hard  and  worked 
hard ;  in  many  cases  the  falling  wages  of  the  period  1815-1835 
had  robbed  them  of  their  small  savings  and  materially  reduced 
thpir  comfort,  but  they  were  not  yet  squalid  cellar  dwellers,  nor 
were  they  crowded  into  the  towns  to  the  same  extent  as  were  the 
Lancashire  weavers. 

In  only  one  case,  in  the  West  Riding,  do  the  Commissioners 
single  out  the  housing  conditions  of  a  group  of  worsted  weavers 
as  scandalously  bad.  That,  I  regret  to  say,  was  at  Leeds,  where 
700  stuff  weavers,  two-thirds  of  them  Irish,  were  herded  together 
on  the  Bank,  living  in  cellars,  sleeping  on  straw,  with  no  decent 
furniture,  no  drains  and  little  self-respect.  It  seems  that  the 
Irish  had  set  the  tone,  for  this  unfortunate  group  of  weavers 
were  earning  wages  low,  indeed,  but  on  which,  nevertheless,  a 
weaver  of  the  neighborhood  of  Bradford  could  keep  up  a  credit- 
able appearance. 
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WEAVING    FAMILIES    AFFECTED    IN    TWO    WAYS. 

The  power  looms  in  the  Bradford  district  were  affecting  the 
weaving  families  both  for  good  and  evil.  The  manufacturers 
who  both  owned  power  looms  and  put  pieces  out  to  the  hand 
weavers  naturally  preferred  to  keep  their  machinery  in  full 
work  when  business  was  slack,  so  that  the  whole  burden  of  bad 
times  fell'  on  the  outside  weavers.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
comparatively  good  pay  that  could  be  earned  by  girls  weaving  in 
the  sheds  was  a  valuable  addition  to  family  earnings,  for  in  some 
cases  they  were  making  more  than  their  fathers,  the  old  hand 
weavers.  Again  in  certain  instances,  the  men  were  taken  into 
the  mills  when  a  master  started  power-weaving.  But  this  seems 
to  have  been  rare.  The  independence  and  professional  pride  of 
the  old  race  of  weavers  made  them  hate  the  thought  of  the 
factory,  and  stick  to  their  home  work  with  a  tenacity  that,  in 
the  long  run,  did  them  no  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  tlie  great  fall  in  weavers'  earn- 
ings that  took  place  between  1815  and  1835,  in  Bradford  and 
elsewhere,  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  competition  of  steam 
power.  It  began  long  before  the  power  loom  had  got  any  real 
hold  of  the  trade.  Nor  was  it  a  fall  from  a  level  of  earnings 
that  had  long  been  established.  The  fact  was  that  in  worsted, 
as  in  cotton,  the  great  demand  for  weavers  immediately  after  the 
invention  of  spinning  machinery,  together  with  the  increased 
out|)ut  from  each  loom,  the  result  of  the  invention  of  the  fly 
shuttle,  drove  up  their  earnings  remarkably  just  after  1800,  so 
that  tlie  subsequent  fall  was  all  the  more  keenly  felt.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  liappened  in  the  woolen  trade.  In  worsted, 
before  1800,  a  first-rate  weaver  did  not  make  over  10s.  a  week. 
By  1814  that  figure  had  been  doubled.  It  began  to  fall  about 
1820,  and  by  1837-8  it  was  down  again  to  13s.  Gd.  or  lower. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  rush  into  the  weaving  trade  in  the  good 
years.  Population  was  growing  fast.  The  weaver  brought  up 
his  sons  and  daughters  to  his  own  trade  —  what  else  should  he 
do  ?  Then  came  a  slack  demand  in  England  and  abroad  in  the 
troubled  years  immediately  after  the  war.  Competition  .among 
manufacturers  and  weavers  drove  down  the  rates  of  pay,  and  on 
top  of  all  this,  about  1830,  came  the  crushing  competition  of  the 
power  loom.  Once  the  iron  loom,  usually  with  a  girl  to  mind  it, 
set  the  pace,  and  the  scale  of  pay,  no  chance  of  a  rise  in  hand- 
weaving  rates  remained. 

THE    WOOLEN    TRADE. 

In  the  woolen  trade  power-weaving  had  not  made  any  great 
progress  before  1840  —  at  any  rate  in  Yorkshire.  It  had  made 
rather  more  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  wool  was  worked 
at  that  time  to  a  greater  extent  proportionately  than  it  is  now, 
and,  of  course_,  there  were  big  firms  of  cloth  manufacturers  in  and 
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about  Leeds  —  such  as  Gotts  —  who  used  power.  But  the  power 
loom  was  in  a  minority  even  in  Leeds,  where  Gotts  themselves 
employed  a  number  of  hand  weavers.  And  in  the  townships 
round  about  on  both  sides  of  Airedale  the  old  methods  remained 
practically  untouched.  To  the  south,  in  the  heavy  woolen  dis- 
trict, things  were  much  the  same,  while  at  Huddersfield,  although 
some  of  the  big  firms  were  turning  to  poAver  in  the  cloth  trade, 
attempts  to  utilize  it  in  the  fancy  trade  —  it  was  a  trade  in  fancy 
waistcoats  at  that  time  —  had  met  with  no  success.  Outside 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  there  is  hardly  any  need  to  go.  Power 
looms  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  West  of  England  woolen  trade 
until  183(),  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  were 
none  in  use  in  the  Tweed  towns  in  1840,  except  for  blanket 
weaving. 

When  these  facts  were  taken  into  account,  together  with  the 
heavy  and  difficult  work  of  broadcloth  as  compared  with  stuff 
weaving,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  earnings  of  a  first- 
rate  Yorkshire  cloth  weaver  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
those  of  a  skilled  worsted  weaver  as  did  those  of  the  latter  to  a 
Lancashire  or  Scotch  cotton  weaver.  A  cloth  weaver  at  Leeds 
would  make,  on  an  average,  13s.  to  15s.  a  week,  when  busy  ;  say  15s. 
with  deductions  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  due  to  the  expenses  connected 
with  his  work  and  the  cost  of  his  loom.  In  the  outlying  places 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  earnings  were  lower,  and  in  Horsforth 
they  had  recently  been  very  low  indeed,  for  work  all  through  the 
trade  was  most  irregular.  But  one  district  formed  a  notable 
exception.  That  was  Calverley  and  Farsley,  at  that  time  an  exclu- 
sively woolen  territory.  Here  families  were  earning  30s.  a  week 
and  upwards,  and  work  was  remarkably  steady.  Fashion  had 
been  kind  to  the  Calverley  goods,  and  the  weavers  are  reported  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  line  race,  physically  and  morally. 
Indeed,  as  a  class,  the  woolen  weavers  were  a  whole  social  grade 
removed  from  the  unlucky  cotton  operatives,  not  only  in  York- 
shire, but  in  the  Tweed  towns  and  in  the  West  of  England. 

I  had  thought  of  introducing  into  the  paper  some  account  of 
weaving  into  those  districts  —  the  West  County  and  East  Anglia 
—  that  Yorkshire  was  supplanting  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
But  to  do  so  would  make  my  account  undidy  long.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  one  more  extract  from  the  great  report  that  has 
supplied  so  much  of  my  information  so  far  to-night.  It  relates 
to  a  class  of  weavers  Avho  even  in  1840  were  almost  extinct,  but 
who  deserve  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  they  were  the  last  links  with 
an  old  state  of  society.  1  refer  to  the  old  custom  or  customer 
weavers,  jobbing  weavers  as  one  might  call  them,  who,  instead  of 
weaving  for  a  business  man,  worked  up  the  yarn  —  linen  yarn 
for  the  most  part  —  that  used  to  be  spun  so  extensively  in  farms 
and  country  houses.  A  few  were  reported  by  the  Commissioners 
from  out  of  the  way  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  men  who  worked  as 
agricultural  laborers  when  a  weaving  job  was  not  to  be  had.     In 
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Scotland  there  were  still  a  good  number  of  them  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  Highlands. 

THE    SECOND    HALF    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

To  follow  in  detail  the  steady  decline  of  the  hand  loom  worked 
by  the  independent  weaver  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  be  a  long  and  not  an  easy  task.  In  every  trade  it 
died  —  one  may  almost  say  dies  —  hard,  old  men  in  out  of  the 
way  districts  clinging  to  it  when  for  commercial  purposes  it  had 
long  been  as  good  as  dead.  Sometimes  these  isolated  survivors 
can  be  found  at  work  close  to  mills  where  for  two  generations 
steam  has  been  driving  the  looms,  so  that  any  memory  of  hand 
work  is  well  nigh  forgotten.  I  must  give  some  sketch  of  these 
later  movements,  for  in  certain  trades  the  decline  had  hardly  set 
in  in  1840  at  all.  Indeed,  at  that  time  most  experts  were  agreed 
that  tliough  hand  weaving  might  decline  relatively  it  would  never 
die,  which  is  not  altogether  surprising  when  we  recall  tliat  even 
in  the  cotton  trade  two-thirds  of  the  looms  were  still  of  the  old 
sort  fifty  years  after  Cartwright's  patent.  But  f  i-om  that  time 
things  moved  swiftly.  The  miseries  of  the  weavers  in  the  hungry 
forties  thinned  their  ranks.  No  longer  was  there  the  least  attrac- 
tion to  the  trade,  and  the  period  from  1840  to  1870  saw  the  death 
of  the  hand  loom  in  Lancashire.  No,  not  quite  —  years  ago  a 
German  professor  came  to  study  the  cotton  industry.  He  inquired 
for  liand-loom  weavers.  The  largest  merchants  in  cotton  goods 
knew  nothing  more  of  them.  Yet  he  found  a  few  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bolton  —  old,  gray -haired  men  and  women  working  in 
cellars  like  their  fathers,  weaving  counterpanes  with  a  coarse 
thread  made  of  cotton  waste,  weaving  in  texts  of  the  Bible  and 
lifting  the  wai-p  with  a  hook.  They  were  resolved  to  be  the  last 
in  their  trade.  They  taught  no  young  liands ;  the  youngest 
member  was  fifty  years  old.  Maybe  there  are  some  of  them  yet, 
but  I  have  not  been  to  see. 

Here  in  the  Avorsted  trade  the  movement  was  equally  rapid. 
Already  in  1846  the  hand  loom  was  banished  from  most  branches 
of  the  trade.  Its  decline  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  must  be 
better  known  to  some  here  by  experience  than  it  can  be  to  me  by 
study.  When  James  wrote  his  history  in  1857  the  last  of  the 
weavers  were  fast  disappearing.  They  were  holding  on  on  the 
moors  and  still  excelled  in  some  lines  of  fancy  work.  Long 
before  that  time  it  had  become  impossible  to  quote  any  figure  as 
to  the  earnings  of  a  hand  loom  weaver.  They  were  no  longer  an 
industrial  class,  but  isolated  individuals  whose  earnings,  like 
those  of  a  pedlar  or  a  small  shopkeeper,  were  not  easily  known. 
A  few  old  men  were  still  wearing  moreens  at  Clayton  thirty  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Cud  worth  wrote  his  "  Round  about  Bradford." 
One  of  them  —  he  was  over  seventy  —  was  making  4s.  a  week  and 
his  daughters  were  supplying  the  rest.  That  must  be  nearly  the 
last  chapter  in  hand-loom  weaving  of  the  old  sort. 
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With  cloth,  things  were  very  different.  About  Leeds  the 
hand-loom  weavers  still  formed  a  considerable  body  of  men  up 
to  the  '60's,  in  some  places  a  good  deal  later.  One  is  glad  to 
know  that  their  wages  fell  no  further.  Like  all  the  dying  race 
of  hand  weavers,  they  specialized,  and  they  were  able  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  Instead  of  the  12s.  or  13s.  of  1840,  their 
full  week  wages  in  the  '50's  and  '60's  are  quoted  at  15s.  After 
that,  in  Leeds,  at  any  rate,  they  turned  into  pattern  weavers  and, 
so  to  speak,  passed  out  of  the  class  of  true  hand  workers  of  the 
old  type,  the  class  of  independent  cottage  Aveavers. 

Right  down  into  the  '70's  and  early  '80's,  however,  the  true 
hand-loom  weavers  were  still  a  numerous  class  in  certain  s])ecial 
places.  At  Calverley,  for  instance,  —  Calverley  famous  in  1840 
for  its  strong  weavers  and  good  wages —  the  old  trade  was  swing- 
ing on  in  the  old  way  till  nearly  1880.  There  is  an  old  flannel 
weaver  there  still  I  am  told,  unless  he  has  gone  out  of  work  in 
the  last  few  months.     But  the  old  trade  went  out  in  the  '80's. 

In  the  heavy  woolen  district  again,  the  power  loom  came  in 
late  —  in  the  '50's,  '60's,  aiid  '70's,  about  Batley,  for  instance. 
Here,  too,  the  later  hand-loom  weavers,  by  giving  their  attention 
to  the  fancier  goods  made  a  good  tight.  In  1858-60,  when  power 
was  coming  in  fast,  the  old  weavers  were  making  their  18s.  a  week, 
and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  to  regular  mill  work. 

So,  too,  at  Huddersfield.  The  fancy  trade  was  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  old  guard.  The  remains  of  the  class  are  in  the  mills 
now,  pattern  weaving  and  the  like,  but  so  recently  as  1866  they 
managed  about  a  quarter  of  the  looms  in  the  trade,  and  twenty 
years  later  were  still  an  important  body.  They  earned  well  to 
the  last. 

The  1901  census  for  Yorkshire  puts  the  postscript  to  the  long 
story,  so  far  as  our  county  is  concerned.  It  is  rather  a  surpris- 
ing postscript,  I  confess.  You  find  it  in  the  elaborate  analysis 
of  occupations  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  eye  runs  down  the 
columns  —  Textile  Fabrics,  Cotton  and  Flax,  Wool  and  Worsted  — 
and  rests  on  the  entry,  Weaving  Processes,  Working  at  Home. 
When  all  the  items  have  been  added  up  it  appears  that  about  300 
men  and  women,  mostly  men,  have  entered  themselves  as  engaged 
working  at  home  in  weaving  processes  —  excluding  silk  —  in  the 
Xorth,  East,  and  West  Ridings.  One  knows  where  some  of  them 
are,  weaving  flannels  and  dishcloths  and  towels  in  out  of  the  way 
corners  for  the  most  part.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
names  of  some  retired  hand-loom  weavers  have  got  into  the  list, 
small  as  it  is.  When  the  next  census  is  taken  I  imagine  the 
book  will  be  closed.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  it  will  have 
taken  as  nearly  as  possible  eighty  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
first  power  loom  came  into  use,  for  inde[)endent  hand-loom  weaving 
to  die  in  Yorkshire. 
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THE    STORY    AS    AFFECTIKG    GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  to  which  I  now  turn,  the  start  was  later  and  the 
end  of  the  process  is  yet  in  the  future,  though  the  decline  of  the 
hand  loom  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid  in  the  last  generation. 
The  story  differs  in  many  points  from  ours,  mainly  because  the 
condition  of  the  weaving  industry  before  the  advent  of  the  power 
loom  Avas  in  most  parts  of  Germany  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing tliat  existed  in  England  in  1800.  Throughout  much  of  Ger- 
many weaving  was  not  a  separate  trade  at  all  when  the 
nineteenth  century  started,  whereas,  in  England,  at  any  rate,  it 
almost  invariably  was.  Cloth  and  linen  were  made  for  use  and 
not  for  sale.  The  German  peasant  woman  not  only  spun  but  also 
wove  her  own  linen,  and  she  or  some  member  of  the  family  often 
wove  rough  woolen  cloth,  too.  The  peasants  still  weave  to  some 
extent  in  out  of  the  way  districts.  Thirty  years  ago — in  the 
early  days  of  the  Empire — the  practice  was  very  general  in 
Eastern  Germany  —  Prussia,  Prussian  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Pome- 
rania.  AVhere  this  primitive  practice  was  not  in  existence,  the 
peasants  early  in  the  century  usually  employed  the  class  of  men 
whom  we  have  found  in  England  and  Scotland  described  as  a 
customer  weaver  to  make  up  their  homespun.  It  was  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  in  Saxony,  for  instance,  and  in 
Silesia,  that  there  existed  large  bodies  of  professional  hand 
Aveavers  working  as  small  masters  on  their  own  account  and  sell- 
ing to  merchants,  or  serving  the  larger  manufacturers  for  hire, 
such  as  we  find  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out England  about  1800.  With  us  this  was  already  at  that  date 
the  typical  system  ;  in  Germany  it  was,  I  should  say,  the  excep- 
tion. Germany  was  largely  a  peasant  land  and  the  peasants  got 
their  textile  wants  met  in  the  way  that  I  have  described.  Pro- 
fessional weaving  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  finer  work  in 
all  branches  of  the  textile  industries.  Cotton,  however,  not  being  a 
home-grown  commodity,  was  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  worked 
up  by  the  peasants ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  so  many 
countries  cotton  has  been  the  first  ti'ade  to  welcome  machinery ; 
cotton  workers,  whether  spinners  or  weavers,  have  always  in 
Europe  been  what  one  might  call  a  professional  class. 

German  historians  say  that  Horrocks'  Stockport  looms  began 
to  come  into  the  country  in  1822.  If  so  they  must  have  been 
smuggled  —  which  is  likely  enough,  by  the  way  —  for  it  was 
illegal  to  export  textile  machinery  from  this  country  up  to  1825. 
But  their  progress  was  excessively  slow.  They  went,  of  course, 
into  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  German  cotton  trade  was  an 
exceedingly  sickly  infant  in  those  days.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  up  to  1850  or  even  1860  power-weaving  had  made 
any  serious  impression  on  any  branch  of  weaving  in  any  part  of 
the  country  excepting  Alsace,  which  was  then,  of  course,  a  part 
of  France.     The  Germany  of  those  days  was  not  an  industrial 
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country.  In  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  dominions  there  were 
only  7000  li.p.  available,  via  steam  engines,  in  the  year  that 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne. 

A    CHANGED    POSITION. 

The  story  of  power,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  I  repeat, 
is  the  story  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
true  there  were  a  few  thousand  power  looms  at  work  in  1850  — 
some  1200  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  put  together, 
and  two  or  three  thousand  in  cotton  —  but  they  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  scores  of  thousands  of  hand  looms  all  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  Twenty-one  years  later,  however,  when 
the  German  Empire  had  come  into  existence,  the  situation  had 
changed.  The  condition  of  things  was  not  unlike  that  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  commission  —  that  is 
to  say,  that  Germany  was  a  generation  behind  us.  She  had  just 
secured  the  well-developed  cotton  industry  of  Alsace  as  a  going 
concern.  Her  own  cotton  trade  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  West- 
phalia was  growing  on  English  lines,  and  the  power  loom  was 
extensively  used,  perhaps  more  extensively  than  in  England  in 
1840.  In  the  worsted  trade,  also,  which  was  young  and  not  very 
strong  at  that  time,  power  had  full  play,  for  worsted  weaving 
had  not  been  a  specialty,  either  among  peasants  or  professional 
weavers,  in  Germany  up  to  that  period ;  consequently  a  clear 
start  could  be  made  with  modern  appliances.  From  tlie  outset 
large  concerns  marked  the  trade.  But  as  the  statistics  and 
accounts  to  which  I  have  had  access  do  not  clearly  distinguish 
woolen  from  worsted,  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  extent  to 
which  the  hand  loom  —  whether  inside  or  outside  the  mill —  was 
in  use  at  that  time.  The  cloth  trade  was  apparently  less  well- 
developed  in  '71  than  that  of  England  had  been  in  '40.  The 
'peasant  manufacture  for  home  use  was  still  prevalent  in  the 
north  and  east,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  Small  masters,  of 
the  type  of  the  old  master  clothier  of  Yorkshire,  were  numerous 
in  the  true  manufacturing  districts,  and,  like  the  small  masters 
in  England  before  them,  they  had  their  carding,  spinning,  and 
finishing  done  for  them  on  commission.  Linen  in  Western  Ger- 
many had,  for  the  most  part,  passed  to  tlie  power  loom ;  in  the 
east,  especially  in  Silesia,  it  was  still  an  almost-  untouched 
cottage  industry. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  part  which  the  hand  loom  played 
twenty  years  ago,  and  still  plaj^s,  in  the  German  Empire,  can  be 
gained  from  an  examination  of  the  census  figures  for  1882  and 
1895.  These  censuses  contain  the  most  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  growth  and  decay  of  all  occupations  and  trades,  and  the 
figures  for  1882  —  eleven  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire  —  will  bear  out  my  view  that,  in  this  matter  of  hand 
and  power-loom  weaving,  Germany  has  been  until  recently  about 
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a  generation  behind  us.  At  that  time  about  one-quarter  of  all 
the  German  professional  woolen  and  worsted  weavers  —  the 
classes  are  not  distinguished  —  were  still  working  hand  looms 
at  ho;ne.  Others,  but  how  many  I  do  not  know,  were  working 
hand  looms  in  the  mills.  In  linen  the  home  weavers  represented 
considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  body,  and  in  cotton 
almost  exactly  two-fifths. 

Taking  these  three  (or  four)  industries  together  we  get  a  total 
of  338,000  weavers,  of  whom  117,000  were  of  the  class  that  we 
are  studying. 

LATEK    STATISTICS. 

By  1895  the  total  number  of  home  weavers  in  these  trades  had 
fallen  by  30,000,  the  greatest  fall  having  taken  place  in  cotton. 
If  one  were  to  take  the  silk  trade  also  into  consideration  the 
decline  would  be  even  more  remarkable.  In  the  older  trades  it 
was  merely  a  case  of  a  long,  slow,  weary  process  working  itself 
out ;  in  silk  there  was  a  sharp  and  painful  revolution  between 
'82  and  '95.  In  the  former  year  53,000  out  of  76,000  silk 
weavers  were  at  work  on  hand  looms.  By  1895  the  total  number 
of  weavers  had  fallen,  thanks  to  power,  to  56,000,  and  out  of 
tliese  but  18,500  were  eui]doyed  on  the  old  machine.  It  is  as 
sharp  a  change  as  that  which  took  })lace  in  Bradford  between 
1833  and  1846,  perhaps  sharper. 

The  most  curious  fact,  however,  about  the  '95  census  was  that 
it  registered  an  actual  rise  in  the  number  of  domestic  wool 
weavers.  But  tliat  rise  in  no  way  indicated  a  revival  of  the  old 
trade.  It  was  partly  due  to  mere  changes  of  classification  and 
other  difficulties  incidental  to  a  census.  But  the  chief  cause 
was  not  "that.  Like  their  fellows  in  England,  the  hand-loom 
weavers  of  Germany  cling  to  the  old  trade  with  pathetic  tenac- 
ity. Too  often  there  is  no  other  that  they  can  turn  to.  It  so 
happened  that  ten  years  ago  the  hand-loom  woolen  weaving  was 
not  suffering  quite  so  severely  as  linen  and  cotton  from  the 
inroads  of  power,  consequently  the  weavers,  driven  from  the 
two  latter  trades,  took  refuge  in  the  former.  Hence  the  increase 
in  number,  a  sign  not  of  prosperity,  but  merely  of  the  fact  that 
the  hand  weavers  were,  so  to  speak,  being  driven  into  their  last 
entrenchment,  the  old  coarse  woolen  cloth  making. 

Since  '95  the  movement  has  gone  on  as  before.  There  is  no 
sto]iping  it.  The  Government  is  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
makes,  as  I  understand,  sjjecial  arrangements  for  the  relief  of 
the  out  of  the  way  weaving  villages  —  the  linen  weaving  villages 
in  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  for  instance  —  when  trade  is  slack. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  attempts  are  made  to  keep  them  in  the 
trade,  that  the  Government  confines  itself  merely  to  relieving 
those  who  are  too  old  or  unfitted  for  other  work.  It  is  no  kind- 
ness to  prop  up  a  doomed  trade,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
trade  is  doomed.     Its  extinction  is,  no  doubt,  still  far  off,  maybe 
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a  generation  off,  but  I  should  say  less,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  few,  very  few,  parts  of  Germany  in  wliich  some  home 
weaving  is  not  done  to  this  day.  One  can  only  wish  that  it  may 
come  soon,  for  the  German  hand  weaver  has  been  going  through 
a  process  of  starving  out  for  thirty  years,  like  the  English 
weaver  before  him.  It  is  sad,  intensely  sad,  but  trades  must 
die  like  men ;  the  loom  must  go  the  way  of  the  distaff  and  the 
spinning  wheel,  there  as  here. 

The  story  I  have  had  to  tell  has  not  been  a  pleasant  one.  I 
called  it  tragic  at  the  outset,  and  the  word  was  not  too  strong. 
But  at  least  it  tells  of  growth  as  well  as  death,  and  that  is  all 
you  can  expect  of  any  human  story. 


TEXTILE   SCHOOL   COMMENCEMENTS. 

PHILADELPHIA    TEXTILE    SCHOOL, 

Thursday,  June  4,  1908,  marked  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  a  School  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  being  held  on  that  day  in  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Music.  Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  E. 
Reyburn,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  Congressman  J.  Hampton 
Moore.  The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Mr.  Theodore  C. 
Search,  president  of  the  institution,  and  known  among  textile 
men  as  the  "Father  of  Textile  Education  in  America."  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  diplomas  granted,  nineteen, 
was  the  largest  in  the  institution's  history.  Following  is  a  list 
of  those  to  whom  diplomas  were  awarded : 

Regular  Textile  Course.  — Edwin  Franklin  Brooks,  Samuel 
Walter  Brown,  Joseph  Ernest  Cliappatte,  Jacob  Harold  Felton, 
George  Washington  Fiss,  Jr.,  Adolph  Hoffmann,  Ernest  Martin 
Groos,  Harold  Blair  Miller,  Karl  Rudolph  Paul,  Charles  Miller 
Schwartz,  Lawrence  Boyce  Stein,  Matt.  Grainger  Thomas,  Arthur 
Wells,  Stanley  Arthur  Wise. 

Chemistry,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  Course.  —  Elmer  Conrad 
Bertolet,  Hallet  Jean  Foster,  Henry  Hines,  Samuel  Mansfield 
Jones,  Roy  Ainsworth  Sykes. 

The  following  awards  of  prizes  were  also  announced  in  the 
Textile  School : 

Associate  Committee  of  Women's  Prize  (for  the  best  executed 
work  in  Jacquard  Design,  third  year)  — Ernest  Martin  Groos. 

The  Miss  Clyde  Prize  (for  best  executed  work  in  Jacquard 
Design,  second  year)  —  Arthur  C.  W.  Classen,  Jr. 

The  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts  Prize  (for  best  executed  work  in 
Jacquard  Design,  special  classes)  —  Charles  H.  W.  Mactague. 
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The  Delta  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  Prize  (for  the  best  general 
work  executed  on  the  hand  Harness  Loom,  first  year)  —  Fred- 
erick E.  Wasson. 

The  Phi  Psi  Fraternity  Prize  (for  the  best  work  in  color  har- 
mony and  design,  first  year)  —  Edward  J.  McMillan. 

The  Textile  World  Record  Gold  Medal  (for  general  excellence 
and  thesis,  chemistry,  dyeing,  and  printing  course)  —  Elmer 
Conrad  Bertolet. 

National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  Medal  (for  gen- 
eral excellence,  regular  course,  third  yeai")  —  Karl  R.  Paul. 

The  Henry  Friedberger  Memorial  Prize  (for  second  in  general 
excellence,  third  year,  regular  class)  —  Arthur  Wells. 

Prize  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Chemistry  and  Dyeing, 
in  place  of  the  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Journal,  Chemical  Balance 
(for  best  thesis  in  chemistry,  second  year)  —  William  C.  Thudium. 

Ab.  Kirschbaum  &  Co.  Scholarship  (for  highest  rating  in  first 
year,  regular  course)  —  Laurence  A.  Wechsler.  Mr.  Wechsler 
received  second  highest  rating  in  his  class,  the  first  place  being 
taken  by  Frank  J.  Nolan,  who  holds  a  State  scholarship. 

Prize  Scholarships  for  the  School  Year  1908-1909  —  Wilbur  L. 
Kirby  (third  year  regular  course)  ;  Mr.  Kirby  received  second 
highest  rating  in  his  class,  the  first  place  being  taken  by  D.  W. 
Strayer,  who  already  holds  the  Kirschbaum  Scholarship.  David 
Alfi-ed  Smith  (third  year  chemistry  and  dyeing  course)  ;  Charles 
L.  Penning  (evening  class),  and  Harry  Leber  (evening  class). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  diplomas,  numerous  certificates  were 
awarded  for  courses  of  study  shorter  than  the  regular  three-year 
courses. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  audience  adjourned  to  the 
school  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  students'  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  fabric 
not  on  display  in  the  large  assortment  of  upwards  of  600  fabrics 
turned  out  by  the  students  during  the  year  just  closed.  When 
one  stops  io  think  that  these  are  of  commercial  proportions,  and 
made  by  the  student  from  his  own  specifications,  starting  with 
the  raw  stock,  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  reason  why  the 
Philadelphia  School's  graduates  are  so  well  prepared  for  their 
life's  work,  and  why  they  are  sought  for  by  those  wishing  to 
employ  technically  trained  young  men. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  association  has  grown  to 
be  an  important  event  in  commencement  week.  An  attractive 
program  was  laid  out  for  two  days,  starting  with  business  routine 
and  winding  up  with  a  day's  outing  on  the  Delaware  river  and  a 
banquet  in  the  evening.  On  the  latter  occasion  over  150  were 
assembled,  and  the  speakers,  in  addition  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
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city,  were  Mr.  George  E.  Smith,  Vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Clothiers,  Hon.  Herman  A.  Metz,  Comptroller  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Ludwig  E.  Faber. 

During  t]ie  summer  months  numerous  improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  school,  so  that  the  twenty-fifth  year,  which  opens  on 
Thursday,  September  28,  1908,  should  present  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  the  student  body.  The  staff  of  instructors  will  be 
practically  unchanged,  and  besides  many  additions  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  various  departments  plans  are  being  considered  for 
the  formation  of  an  entirely  new  department,  which  when  con- 
summated will  serve  to  further  justify  the  high  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  progress  which  this  pioneer  institution  bears. 


LOWELL    TEXTILE    SCHOOL. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  on 
June  4  were  held  before  a  large  audience  at  the  school. 

One  of  the  graduates,  Geronimo  H.  Huising,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "Possibilities  of  Textile 
Development  in  the  Philippines,"  and  the  following  papers  were 
read :  "  The  Manufacture  of  a  Fancy  Worsted "  prepared  by 
J.  F.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Leonard  S.  Farr,  and  Olin  D.  Gay,  and  "  An 
Investigation  of  the  Value  of  Formic  Acid  as  an  Adjunct  in 
Various  Textile  Coloring  Processes,"  prepared  by  Ernest  W. 
Robinson  and  W.  Elliot  Weintz. 

The  formal  address  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  President 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Clark  College,  who  spoke  on  "Textile 
Education."  He  was  followed  by  Principal  Charles  H.  Eames, 
who  laid  emphasis  on  the  system  of  education  which  is  being 
developed  at  Lowell,  a  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country. 

The  following  were  the  members  of  the  graduating  class : 

DAT   CLASS    OF    1908. 

Wool  Manufacturing  Course. — George  Richard  Abbott, 
John  Francis  Dwight,  Jr.,  Leonard  Schaefer  Farr,  Olin  Dow  Gay, 
Howard  Twisden  Mailey,  and  Fred  Bartlett  Raynolds. 

Cotton  Manufacturing  Course.  —  Geronimo  Huerva  Huising. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing.  —  Horace  W.  C.  S.  Ballard,  Walter 
Eastman  Hadley,  Le  Roy  Clark  Lewis,  Braman  Proctor,  Ernest 
Warren  Robinson,  William  E.  Weintz,  and  William  Henry 
Win  gate. 

Textile  Engineering.  —  Sylvanus  Cushing  Prince  and  Leland 
Aldrich  Jenckes. 

Textile  Designing.  —  Joshua  Dean  Perkins. 
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The  ninth  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  evening  of  commencement  day,  speeches 
being  made  by  President  A.  G.  Cumnock,  James  T.  Smith,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Frederick  T.  Fletcher,  Treasurer  of  the 
Boott  Corporation,  and  Principal  Charles  H.  Eames. 

At  the  business  meeting  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Wm.  H.  Wingate  ; 
Vice-president,  Arthur  J.  Hannigan ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Arthur 
A.  Stewart ;  Executive  Committee  :  S.  E.  Smith,  two  years  ;  H.  A. 
Bodwell,  one  year. 

NEW  BEDFORD  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  held  Friday  evening,  May  29, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Nichols,  superintendent. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  president  of  the  school,  Mr. 
William  E.  Hatch,  and  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  treasurer 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  showed  gratifying 
progress,  especially  in  the  knitting  department. 

The  graduates  were  as  follows  : 

DAT  CLASSES — DIPLOMA   COURSES. 

GeneralCotton  Manufacturing  Course.  —  William  Gardi- 
ner Blair,  Chee  Lee  Tsu,  and  Chih  Yeh  Chang. 

Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  Course.  —  William  Booth 
and  James  Frank  Kinney. 

Designing  Course.  —  Lester  Davenport  Patt. 

Seamless  Hosiery  Knitting  Course.  —  Yee  Buck  Deu  and 
John  V.  Gallagher. 

EVENING   CLASSES— DIPLOMA   COUKSES. 

General  Cotton  Manufacturing  Course.  —  Philip  Curtis 
Holmes. 

CERTIFICATE   COURSES. 

Cotton  Picking,  Carding  and  Combing.  —  John  G.  Cana- 
nas,  Charles  Richmond  Church,  William  F.  Days,  George  Daniel 
Gendron,  Isaiah  Hadfield,  James  Martin,  John  James  McAuliffe, 
Jr.,  James  Alexander  McKenzie,  Hugh  John  Rooney,  Thomas 
Brock  Taber,  and  Walter  Wilkinson. 

Mule  Spinning.  —  Frank  Buckley,  Christopher  Denham, 
Edward  Foley,  James  Gill,  Isaac  M.  Hibbs,  and  James  Woollam. 

Ring  Spinning.  —  Louis  Eustache  Bachand,  Harrison  Stowell 
Jenney,  and  Henry  Clay  Perry,  Jr. 

Cotton  Sampling.  —  Oscar  Buffington,  William  Macy  Miller, 
Ralph  Boyd  Wilson,  Henry  J.  Ackerman,  Samuel  Leroy  Allen, 
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Walter  Loomis  Coe,  Joseph  H.  Cookson,  Richard  Cowell,  Benja- 
min C.  Danforth,  James  Griffin,  Clinton  Norman  Hayes,  Dexter 
W.  Lewis,  Walter  H.  Miller,  Leander  Allen  Plummer,  Jr., 
Robert  Sibor,  Wallace  Cbaiincey  Terry,  James  Alexander 
McKenzie,  and  Shorb  Floyd  Jones. 

Warp  Prkparation.  —  Richard  J.  Barton,  Joseph  Bleasdale, 
Donat  Bonrassa,  John  Burke,  John  J.  Gannon,  and  Richard 
Parkinson. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  Heaton  Atkinson,  John 
Bradley,  Oscar  Lavoie,  William  Mitchell,  Luke  Murphy,  George 
Oldham,  Arthur  Ousley,  Milton  Roth  well,  Peter  F.  Slater, 
Joseph  Taffe,  Walter  Thomas,  John  H.  S.  Wignall,  Edward 
Winterbottom,  and  George  Wright. 

Fancy  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  William  Acomb,  Franklin 
M.  Darling,  Jr.,  Moses  Dewhurst,  David  J.  Finn,  William 
Gorton,  Walter  Greenwood,  James  Halsall,  James  R.  Riding, 
John  Alfred  Rothwell,  John  E.  Sullivan,  James  Tootell,  Fred- 
erick D.  Walton,  Herbert  Ward,  and  Albert  Whiteley. 

French  Class  in  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  Adelard  Blan- 
cliette,  Amedee  Blancliette,  Joseph  Boulet,  Joseph  Chevrette, 
Adelard  Courtemanche,  Eli  Duplessis,  Harmidas  Fontaine, 
Albert  Fournier,  James  A.  Gaucher,  Arthur  LeBeau,  Hugh 
Lesieur,  and  Leo  Reaume. 

Designing.  —  John  C.  Astley,  Frederick  Rudolph  Brown, 
Christopher  Cheetham,  Frederick  William  Holt,  Emanuel  Orme- 
rod,  Thomas  Rawcliffe,  and  Walter  Sterling. 

Yarn  Mill  Arithmetic.  —  John  Albert  Lee,  Leonard  W. 
Maine,  William  T.  Morgan,  Leo  Tremblay,  Walter  Whitehead, 
and  P.  Thomas  Wing. 

Mechanics  and  Drawing.  —  Herbert  Atkinson,  Morris 
Henry  Crompton,  Simeon  Broadmeadow  Livesley,  Lawrence 
Christian  Maud,  James  D.  Meakin,  Manuel  J.  Perry,  William 
Elwyn  Rankin,  Mark  Redfern,  John  P.  Stratton,  Samuel  Tablas, 
Daniel  Kent  Valentine,  Harold  H.  Williamson,  Arthur  J. 
Zerbone,  and  William  Edward  White. 


BRADFORD    DURFEE    TEXTILE    SCHOOL,    FALL    RIVER. 

The  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School,  J.  W.  Bailey,  superin- 
tendent, held  its  graduating  exercises  Monday  evening  June  1. 
An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  Leontine  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  school,  who  also  presented  the  diplomas  and 
certificates.  Other  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  John 
Thayer  Lincoln,  Rufus  A.  Soule,  and  James  A.  Cunneen  before 
a  large  audience. 

The  following  list  of  graduates  received  diplomas  in  various 
courses : 
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DAT   COURSE  —  THREE   TEARS  —  DIPLOMA. 

General  Cotton  Manufacturing.  —  William  Allan  Evans. 

EVENING   COURSE  —  CERTinCATES. 

Picking  and  Carding,  Two  Years.  —  William  E.  Ashton, 
Matthew  H.  Bower,  Richard  B.  Chase,  Arthur  F.  Fish,  Abel 
Keighley,  Francis  J.  Phelan,  Louis  F.  Phelan,  Harold  C.  Smith, 
Absalom  C.  Sutcliffe,  and  Edward  I.  Marvell. 

Ring  Spinning,  One  Year.  —  Albert  E.  Harrison,  George 
Salter,  Arthur  F.  Fish,  William  Glen,  Jr.,  Michael  J.  Haran, 
Hugh  J.  Kelley,  John  Francis  O'Neil,  Frederick  R.  Puleston, 
Rufus  P.  Walker,  William  Chapman,  Louis  Philip  Drapeau, 
Charles  Gaudreau,  and  William  A.  Langfield. 

Mule  Spinning,  One  Year.  —  Clifford  C.  Canfield,  Robert 
Healey,  William  0.  Higgins,  William  Schofield,  and  Samuel 
Wolstenholme. 

Mill  Calculations,  One  Year.  —  Alvarado  B.  Bean,  William 
H.  Broomhead,  Leroy  E.  Dwelly,  and  John  Lynch. 

Plain  Loom  Fixing,  One  Year.  —  Christopher  T.  Ainsworth, 
Joseph  Boisselle,  Jr.,  Claude  Boocock,  Joseph  Burns,  Frederick 
Bussiere,  William  Chapman,  Daniel  H.  Daylor,  John  Gill,  John 
J.  Higginbottom,  James  G.  Holland,  Thomas  B^llington,  James 
E.  Booth,  Adam  Brooks,  William  Fellowes,  James  Haigh  Har- 
rison, James  Heywood,  John  W.  Hoyle,  Albert  William  Jackson, 
Robert  Mellor,  John  Slater,  Peter  Butler,  Henry  J.  Plunkett, 
Francis  J.  Sullivan,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Stephen  Young,  Joseph 
Skelly,  and  Luke  Suthers. 

Box  AND  DoBBY  LooM  FixiNG,  One  Year.  —  Thomas  Howard, 
T.  William  Laycock,  George  A.  Tripp,  Samuel  Brierley,  Alfred 
Courville,  William  Haigh,  George  E.  Robinson,  John  L  Streake- 
lum,  Charles  Wilkinson,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  James  H.  Sampson, 
John  Wilde,  Edmund  Scholes,  and  Alfred  Hubert. 

DoBBY  Designing,  Three  Years.  —  Fred  Astin,  Samuel  F. 
Brickhill,  John  A.  Collins,  William  Goodier,  Louis  F.  Harring- 
ton, Robert  Ormerod,  George  G.  Wells,  and  William  H.  Bennett. 

Elementary  Designing,  One  Year.  —  William  E.  Ashton, 
Gordon  J.  Harvey,  James  A.  Murray,  Thomas  Townson,  and 
Edward  J.  Vallely. 

General  Chemistry,  One  Year.  —  Howard  G.  Borden,  John 
W.  Brady,  Edgar  C.  Chandler,  John  H  Grenfell,  Jonathan  P. 
Hadfield,  Leroy  Howard  Hathaway,  Fred  D.  Jones,  and  Wilfred 
Philip  Pratte. 

Qualitative  Analysis,  One  Year.  —  Katherine  A.  Burke, 
Henry  J.  Duffy,  Cyprien  Felix  Goulet,  and  Ephrem  Nadeau. 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Two  Years. — 
Suekichi  Fujita  and  William  Pearson. 

Elementary  Dyeing,  One  Year.  —  Clarence  W.  Adams,  John 
Conlon,  Edward  Smith,  and  Mark  T.  Smith. 
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FIEE   PROTECTION   FOR   MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  the  first  Secretary  of  this  Association, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  of  fires  in  mills  — 
woolen  mills  particularly  engaging  his  attention.  In  1869  when 
he  began  his  investigations  the  study  of  fire  prevention  was  in 
its  infancy  and  the  suggestions  to  be  made  to  the  man  seeking 
information  were  few.  Like  all  sciences,  this  science  of  improved 
mill  construction  has  been  radically  changed  within  forty  years. 
Four  decades  ago  the  prospective  builder  was  advised  to  use 
either  brick  or  stone,  while  at  the  present  time  the  latter  con- 
struction is  deemed  highly  objectionable,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  stone  to  crack  and  splinter  when  exposed  to  heat. 

The  high  charges  imposed  by  the  old  stock  companies  for 
insurance  on  mill  buildings  caused  mill  owners  to  organize  mutual 
companies  for  protection.  At  the  same  time  such  risks,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  disastrous  conflagrations,  compelled  these  com- 
panies—  if  lower  rates  were  to  be  maintained — to  reduce  the 
causes  of  fires  to  a  minimum ;  and  a  systematic  effort  was  begun 
to  study  the  causes  for  such  fires  and  devise  means  for  preventing 
them  when  possible.  It  was  understood  that  fires  could  not  be 
altogether  prevented,  and  the  next  step  was  to  confine  the  fire 
to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  This  was  accomplished  in  large 
part  by  the  use  of  proper  materials  in  construction  and  the 
adoption  of  various  precautions  for  preventing  rapid  burning. 

For  forty  years  or  more  the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  has  been  keeping  careful  records  of  fires 
occurring  in  mills  and  their  causes,  with  the  object,  constantly 
in  view,  of  ascertaining  means  necessary  to  prevent  conflagrations 
and  to  reduce  the  enormous  losses  annually  suffered  by  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  mill  owners.  To  this  end  the  com- 
pany has  employed  skilled  mechanical  engineers  to  conduct  experi- 
ments with  various  building  materials,  to  examine  construction 
used  in  the  erection  of  mills,  and  to  make  suggestions  and  submit 
plans  to  those  proposing  to  erect  mills,  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
buildings  to  erect.  For  much  of  the  development  of  this  impor- 
tant work,  which  has  materially  reduced  the  losses  where  the  sug- 
gestions have  been  accepted,  credit  is  given  to  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  who  constantly  advocated  better  standards  for 
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the  Factory  Mutual  Companies  and  the  establishment  of  the 
science  for  fire  protection. 

The  company  has  lately  issued  a  third  and  enlarged  edition  of 
its  pamphlet  entitled,  ''  Slow  Burning  or  Mill  Construction  "  in 
which  much  valuable  information  is  given  to  those  intending  to 
construct  a  mill  building  of  any  kind.  The  pamphlet  covers  every 
known  method  for  reducing  the  risk  of  fires  to  a  minimum,  con- 
tains suggestions  for  desirable,  and  objections  to  faulty,  construc- 
tion and  treats  of  the  protection  of  structural  steel  from  extreme 
heat,  without  which  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  sound 
timbers  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  steel. 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  reiinforced  concrete  the  report  urges 
the  necessity  of  employing  competent  engineers  and  contractors, 
and  asserts  that  the  failures  of  these  buildings  during  construc- 
tion or  afterwards  can,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  traced  to 
faulty  design  or  irresponsible  builders,  who,  in  their  effort  to 
cheapen  the  structure,  weaken  it  at  vital  points  or  hasten  its  con- 
struction beyond  a  safe  limit. 

Under  the  head  of  fire  protection  it  treats  of  automatic 
sprinklers,  fire-pails,  hose,  pumps,  standpipes,  hydrants  and  fire 
brigades,  among  other  things  saying  : 

During  the  last  ten  years  in  which  the  protection  of  main  mills 
and  works  by  automatic  sprinklers  (and  now  extended  practically 
to  all  storehouses)  has  been  substantially  completed,  the  loss  in 
these  older  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  averaged 
four  cents  per  hundred  dollars  annually  as  compared  with 
sixty  cents  in  other  property,  or  in  ratio  of  one  to  fifteen,  and 
the  average  cost  of  insurance  to  the  owners  of  our  best  factories 
reduced  to  less  than  seven  cents. 

Since  the  introduction  of  automatic  sprinklers  we  have  had  no 
recurrence  of  a  most  dangerous  type  of  fire,  never  very  common, 
but  when  occurring  very  destructive ;  namely,  explosions  of 
gaseous  products  generated  by  the  previous  slow  and  imperfect 
combustion  in  stock  and  in  goods.  Such  a  slow  fire  in  stock  will 
generate  heat  sufficient  to  bring  the  automatic  sprinklers  into 
operation  long  before  a  sufficient  volume  of  gas  has  been  gen- 
erated to  become  dangerous.  Other  slight  explosive  fires  from 
small  quantities  of  naphtha,  such  as  are  necessarily  in  use  in 
some  occupations,  and  in  other  substances  have  frequently  been 
extinguished  or  held  in  check  by  automatic  sprinklers. 

The  great  majority  of  fires  are  extinguished  by  automatic 
sprinklers.  In  other  cases  they  are  often  held  in  check  by  the 
sprinklers,  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  fire  pails,  extinguishers, 
or   small  hose,  until  the  heavier  outside  apparatus   with  large 
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powerful  hose  streams  from  yard  hydrants  supplied  by  pumps 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  No  piece  of  apparatus  is  more  essential 
in  a  large  manufacturing  })lant  than  the  "  Underwriter  "  Steam 
or  Rotary  Fire  Pump,  as  it  makes  possible  what  is  of  greatest 
importance,  namely,  —  reinforcement  of  existing  gravity  water 
supplies  and  delivery  of  fire  streams  at  high  pressure.  It  is  of 
greatest  assistance  in  the  protection  of  property  from  fire  in 
adjoining  buildings  which  may  hazard  it,  as  in  congested  dis- 
tricts of  cities. 

Standpipes  are  of  service  in  carrying  water  for  hose  streams  to 
upper  floors,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  handling  of  hose  on 
ladders  or  in  towers,  which  is  difficult  and  entails  much  delay. 

Generally  speaking,  every  city  property  or  mill  building  over 
three  stories  ought  to  have  standpipes  in  the  towers,  with  a  hose 
connection  on  each  floor  equipped  with  properly  arranged  hose 
and  nozzles. 

The  benefits  of  good  apparatus  depend  upon  its  proper  and 
intelligent  use.  The  value  of  it  is  often  lost  by  ineificient  men 
who  do  not  keep  it  in  order,  or  men  who  are  not  trained  to  handle 
it  properly  under  good  leadership.  Hence  the  need  of  maintain- 
ing a  drilled  fire  brigade  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  care  for  the 
apparatus  and  know  the  use  of  every  valve,  etc  ,  connected  with 
it  and  be  ready  at  time  of  fire  to  acquit  themselves  to  best 
advantage. 

In  this  connection  the  need  of  efficient  watchman's  service 
must  receive  consideration.  Hourly  rounds  are  essential  and  in 
some  plants  every  part  is  visited  half-hourly.  Watchmen  should 
be  able-bodied,  intelligent  men  who  are  carefully  instructed  in 
the  first  use  of  the  minor  apparatus  and  giving  alarm  of  fire,  and 
have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  location  of  each  sprinkler  valve 
that  it  may  be  shut  ofl:  in  case  an  emergency,  such  as  breakage 
by  freezing,  requires  it.  Under  no  conditions  should  a  large  and 
valuable  property  be  left  without  the  presence  of  competent  men 
at  all  times. 

The  value  of  fire  walls  and  fire  curtains  is  very  clearly  set 
forth ;  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  installation  of  pipe  and 
hydrant  service,  showing,  among  other  things,  the  cost  of  cast- 
iron  pipe  and  the  laying  of  the  same,  the  frictional  loss  of 
power  in  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  of  various  diameters,  and  the 
relative  discharge  capacity  of  pipes. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  weights  and  cubic  dimensions  of 
various  classes  of  merchandise,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  and  jute 
in  bales  or  bags,  various  textile  goods  in  cases,  grain  in  bags  or 
in  bulk,  and  many  other  items.  Numerous  cuts  are  presented 
giving  general  plans  for  ideal  mill  plants  and  the  lay-out  of  fire 
protection,   also   showing   belt,   stairway,    and   elevator   towers. 
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pneumatic  conveyors  for  cotton  and  other  material.  Plans  of 
great  value  to  the  intending  builder  are  given  for  saw-tooth  roof 
construction  for  one-stor}^  workshops,  storehouses,  and  other 
plants. 

The  company  invites  correspondence  and  offers  to  give  to  pro- 
spective builders  points  of  importance  gained  in  its  many  years 
of  experience  with  risks  of  this  class,  saying,  among  other 
things,  "it  is  better  to  make  an  investment  in  the  plant  which 
will  assure  its  permanency,  rather  than  to  invest  it  in  fire 
insurance  which  is  only  paid  after  the  property  has  been 
destroyed  and  the  consequential  losses  have  been  incurred." 
The  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  for  a  nominal  sum  by  applica- 
tion to  the  ofiice  of  the  company. 


PARTY   PLATFORMS    ON   THE   TARIFF. 

As  a  matter  of  record  we  reprint  from  the  party  platforms 
their  declarations  on  the  tariff  question.  The  Republican 
party's  stand  is  stated  thus  : 

REPUBLICAN    PLEDGES    FOR    TARIFF    REVISION. 

The  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress  immediately  following 
the  inauguration  of  the  next  President  and  commends  the  steps 
already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  which  are  now  investigating  the  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  existing  schedules.  In  all  tariff  legislation  the 
true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition 
of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit 
to  American  industries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  to  be  administered  by  the  President 
under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the  maximum  to  be  available 
to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries  against  American 
goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  represent  the 
normal  measure  of  protection  at  home ;  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  Repul)lican  policy  being  not  only  to  preserve,  without  exces- 
sive duties,  that  security  against  foreign  competition  to  which 
American  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers  are  entitled, 
but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of 
the  protective  system.  Between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  we  believe  in  a  free  interchange  of  products  with 
such  liuiitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate 
protection  to  domestic  interests. 
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The  position  of  the  Democratic  party  is  as  follows  : 


We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of  tariff  reform  now  affected 
by  the  Republican  party  in  tardy  recognition  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Democratic  position  on  this  question,  but  the  people 
cannot  safely  intrust  the  execution  of  this  important  work  to  a 
party  which  is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  protected  inter- 
ests as  is  the  Republican  party.  We  call  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  promised  relief  was  postponed  until  after  the 
coming  election  —  an  election  to  succeed  in  which  the  Republican 
party  must  have  that  same  support  from  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  high  protective  tariff  as  it  has  always  heretofore  received 
from  them  ;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  during  years  of  uninter- 
rupted power  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  correct  the  admittedly  existing  tariff  iniquities. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  of 
import  duties.  Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust- 
controlled  products  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and 
material  reductions  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  especially  upon  articles  competing  with  such 
American  manufactures  as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at 
home,  and  graduated  reductions  should  be  made  in  such  other 
schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue 
basis. 

Existing  duties  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  paper  a 
shelter  behind  which  they  have  organized  combinations  to  raise 
the  price  of  pulp  and  of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
tariff  on  pulp,  print  papei",  lumber,  timber,  and  logs,  and  that 
these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 


PERUVIAN   VICUNA   DISAPPEARING. 

THE    HERDS    OF    THIS    VALUABLE    MOUNTAIN    ANIMAL    ARE 
DIMINISHING. 

Consul-General  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  in  a  report  from  Callao, 
says  that  the  graceful  vicuna,  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
the  Peruvian  fauna,  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  from  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  the  Andes,  and  this  seems  to  be  so  much  realized 
that  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  their  total  extinction  Mr. 
Taylor  adds  : 

Formerly  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  travelers  in  the  Sierra  to 
see  great  herds  of  the  vicuna  moving  about  on  the  high  plateaus, 
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but  now,  in  consequence  of  their  being  so  persistently  liunted, 
most  of  them  have  emigrated  to  higher  altitudes,  which  are 
regions  more  arid  and  more  rigorous  in  climate.  Here  many 
perish,  not  from  the  effects  of  the  snow  and  hail  storms  prevail- 
ing there  and  which  they  are  very  well  able  to  stand,  but  from 
sheer  starvation,  vegetation  being  extremely  scarce  at  these 
great  heights. 

In  the  summer  season  the  vicunas  resort  to  the  valleys  in 
quest  of  food,  which  they  are  always  able  to  find  in  abundance 
on  springy  ground  and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  streams  and 
lakes.  But  these,  unfortunately,  are  the  places  where  they  are 
usually  hunted,  with  the  result  that  they  are  continually  taking 
fright  and  escaping  to  the  higher  regions,  where,  fearing  to 
return,  they  perish  of  inanition,  wandering  around  the  dreary 
peaks  of  the  great  mountains. 

According  to  figures  issued,  the  exports  of  vicuna  wool  and 
hides  from  Peru  during  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows  : 


Ybar. 

■vyooi. 

Hides. 

1902 

Pounds. 
4,078 
7,864 
8,618 
3,984 
11,102 

Value. 

$1,773 

3,421 

8,739 

4,502 

12,092 

Pounds. 
2,694 
3,832 
4,066      ' 
1,334 
3,334 

Value. 
$660 
1,866 
2,193 
1,078 
1,297 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total   

35,646 

$25,527 

15,260 

$7,094 

During  the  past  two  years  the  wool,  Avhicli  is  a  fine  article  of 
a  reddish  brown  color,  has  been  much  in  demand  in  England  at 
from  $1  to  .'fiil.25  per  pound,  but  the  supply  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. The  hides  with  the  wool  on  are  also  in  demand  for  rugs 
and  are  valued  at  from  $15  to  $50  for  each  rug,  according  to  the 
care  in  selection. 


THE   WORLD'S   IRON   TRADE   IN"  1906. 

THE    world's    PRODUCTIOX    OF    IRON    ORE    AND    COAL. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Annual  Statistical  Report 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  shows  the  world's 
production  of  iron  ore  and  coal  in  1906.  Tons  of  2240  pounds 
are  used  in  giving  the  production  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Cuba,  India,  ISTatal,  the  Transvaal,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  other  Australasia,  and '-other  countries," 
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and  metric  tons  of  2204  pounds  are  used  for  all  other  countries, 
the  latter  being  used  as  the  equivalent  of  English  tons  in  ascer- 
taining the  total  production  of  all  countries.  The  statistics  are 
from  official  sources.  The  Belgian  coal  statistics  do  not  include 
lignite.  With  the  exception  of  iron  ore  for  Japan  the  figures  are 
all  for  1906. 


Countries. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Gerraanyand  Luxemburg 

France    

Belgium  

Austria  * 

Hungary    

Russia  and  Finland 

Swudeu    

Spain 

Italy    

Canada  

Newfoundland 

Cuba   

Transvaal 

Natal 

India     

Greece    

New  South  Wales  

New  Zealand 

Other  Australasia 

Japan  

Algeria 

Other  countries  (about)  . . 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 
1905 
1906 
1906 


Production. 
Tons. 


47,749,728 

15,500,406 

■26,734,570 

8,481,4-23 

•23-2,570 

2,390,175 

1,698,-291 

3,873,3.56 

4,502,597 

9,448,533 

38-1,217 

t  '2-22,171 

884,986 

t  649,421 


74,106 

680,620 

935 


110,.507 

53,212 

779,8-26 

1,308,350 


125,760,000 


Per- 
centage. 


37.97 
12.33 
21.-26 
6.74 
0.18 
1.90 
1.35 
3.08 
3.58 
7.51 
0.31 
0.18 
0.70 
0.52 


0.06 
0.54 


0.09 
0.04 
0.62 
1.04 


Coal  and  Lignite. 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 


Production. 
Tons. 


369,783, 

251,067, 

193,537 

34,196 

23,569 

38,235 

7,602 

21,643 

296 

3,397 

473 

8,716, 


,284 

,628 

,493 

,385 

,860 

,193 

,944 

,800 

,980 

,838 

;,-293  I 

1,608 


Per- 
centage. 


2,582,504 

1, -238 ,713 

9,783,250 

11,582 

7,626,362 

1,729,536 

970,054 

12,980,103 


13,656,590 


1,003,100,000 


36.86 
25.03 
19.29 
3.41 
2.35 
3.81 
0.76 
2.16 
0.03 
0.34 
0.05 
0.87 


0.26 
0.12 
0.98 


0.76 
0.17 
0.10 
1.-29 


1.36 


*  Includes  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 


t  Shipments. 


THE    WORLDS    PRODUCTION    OF    PIG    IRON    AND    STERL. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  in  all  countries  in  1906.  Tons  of  2210  pounds  are  used 
for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  •'  other  coun- 
tries," and  metric  tons  of  2204  pounds  for  all  other  countries, 
metric  tons  being  used  as  t!ie  equivalent  of  English  tons  in 
ascertaining  the  total  production  for  all  countries.  The  statistics 
of  steel  production  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Luxemburg,  France,  Belgium,  Austria- Hungary,  Russia  and 
Finland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Canada  embrace  ingots  and 
for  some  countries  direct  castings,  including  the  United  States. 
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Pig  Iron. 


Countries. 


Years. 


United  States 19;o 

Ureal  Britain '     1906 

Gei  many  and  Luxemburg       190i 

France   1906 

Belgium 1906 

Austria* 1906 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


Hunsjary   

Russia  and  Finland 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy     

Canada  

Other  countries  (about) . 


Total 58,650,000 


Production. 
Tons. 


Per- 
centage. 


25,307,191 

10,109,4i3 

12,292,S19 

3,3U,162 

1,375,77.5 

1,267,890 

419,691 

2,661,029 

604,789 

379,241 

135,296 

541,9.J7 

240,707 


43.15 
17.24 
20.96 
5.6o 
2.35 
2.16 
0.71 
4..54 
1.03 
0.65 
0.23 
0.92 
0.41 


Steel. 


Years. 


19U6 
190R 
19U6 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
19(i6 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


Production. 
Tons. 


23,398,136 
6,575,000 

11,307,807 
2,478,058 
1,440,S60 


Per- 
centage. 


45.82 
12.88 
22.15 

4.85 

2.82 


t 1,500,000 

2.94 

2,669,020 

5.23 

.39H,04  7 

0.78 

258,455 

0.51 

390,740 

0.76 

670,889 

1.12 

72,988 

0.14 

51,060,000       100.00 


♦Includes  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 


t  Estimated. 


Ill  tables  that  have  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  our  Annual 
Report  we  have  given  the  world's  total  production  of  pig  iron  in 
1800  as  825,000  English  tons  ;  in  1830  as  1,825,000  tons  ;  in  1850 
as  4,750,000  tons ;  in  1870  as  11,900,000  tons ;  in  1880  as 
17,950,000  tons ;  in  1890  as  29,157,000  tons  ;  in  1900  as  40,400,000 
tons;  and  we  now  estimate  tlie  total  production  in  190G  as 
amounting  to  58,650,000  tons. 

About  thirty  years  ago  we  estimated  the  world's  production  ol 
steel  in  1878  as  amounting  to  3,021,000  English  tons.  Subse- 
quently we  estimated  the  production  in  1889  as  amounting  to 
10,948,000  tons  and  in  1900  to  27,430,000  tons.  The  figures 
given  in  the  above  table  show  that  production  had  increased  in 
1906  to  51,060,000  tons. 


ART  TEXTILES  AT  CARTWRIGHT  HALL. 

From  the  Bradford  "  Observer  "  we  reprint  the  appended  note 
which  describes  an  interesting  collection  of  textiles  loaned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  to  Cartwriglit 
Hall,  Bradford.  The  collection  shows  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
weaving  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  is  so  well  stated  in  the  paper  as  to  merit  repro- 
duction.    It  says  : 

Tlie  collection  includes  a  few  exam|)les  of  the  textiles  fouml 
in  Egyptian  cemeteries  —  the  earliest  woven  falirics  of  which  wc 
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have  any  certain  knowle;^lge.  Some  of  the  fragments,  dating 
from  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation  —  about  the  fii'st  cent- 
ury A.I).  —  have  inserted  tapestry-woven  panels,  in  dark  blue 
and  purple  wools,  with  pattern  chiefly  floral  in  character.  That 
the  Egyptian  weavers  were  skilful  and  not  deterred  by  diffi- 
culties other  pieces  attest,  for  figure  subjects,  often  of  scenes 
from  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  are  occasionally  represented. 
Other  early  textiles  allow  tlie  student  to  trace  the  introduction  of 
Christian  emblems  and  symbolic  devices,  at  the  time  when  the 
Christian  influence  became  paramount  by  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  (806-337),  and  it  was  about  this  period  that  a  variety  of 
colors  was  also  employed.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-565), 
silk  first  became  general  by  the  introduction  of  silk-worm  eggs 
from  China.  The  garments  of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries 
are  frequently  decorated  witli  silk  panels  and  bands,  sometimes 
bearing  Christian  motives,  but  with  a  perceptible  Persian  (Sassa- 
nian)  feeling  running  through  them.  In  the  seventh  century  Egypt 
came  by  conquest  under  Mohammedan  rule,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  garments  was  jnade  to  conform  with  the  well-known 
rules  of  Saracenic  art.  Arabic  inscriptions  became  popular,  and 
gold  and  silver  thread  mingled  with  the  silk  upon  the  loom. 

In  the  twelfth  century  tlie  Norman  King  Roger  of  Sicily 
transported  from  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  a  number  of 
weavers,  who  were  established  at  Palermo.  This  city  became 
then  the  chief  home  of  the  weaving  industry  in  Europe,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  great  numbers  of 
beautiful  fabrics  were  produced  ujjon  its  looms,  their  design 
showing  distinct  traces  of  the  earlier  Saracen  occupation  of  the 
island.  In  tlie  following  century  many  Palermitan  weavers 
migrated  to  those  cities  of  Italy  where  looms  had  already  been 
set  up,  and  from  this  time  is  displayed  a  greater  truth  to  nature. 
From  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  the  textile  patterns  follow 
the  general  development  of  ornamental  design.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  country  such  as  Italy,  with  an  extensive  sea  commerce, 
not  to  be  influenced  by  her  contact  with  Oriental  people,  and 
this  becomes  specially  evident  in  the  pi'oducts  of  Venice.  A 
great  ])atron  of  the  textile  industry  was  the  Church,  and  for  the 
large  hangings  and  sjjaces  of  her  altars  designs  of  a  bold  and 
striking  character  were  necessary.  The  magnificent  velvets  and 
brocades  of  the  Hfteenth  century  are  of  this  description.  Broad, 
curving  stems  bearing  heavy  and  elaborate  flowers  and  foliage 
marking  this  period  u-ere  often  enriched  with  gold  thread  as  a 
groundwork  or  in  raised  loops.  For  a  time,  too,  these  bold 
patterns  were  used  for  persoiuil  dress.  l>ut  later  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  styles  altered  and  girments  became  of  a  neater 
and  closer  cut,  a  small  design  became  necessary  and  one  that 
would  not  suffer  in  effect  from  the  folds  of  a  cloak  or  jacket. 
Small  detached  sprays  of  flowers  in  close  regular  arrangement 
are  characteristic  of   the  late  sixteenth  century  fabrics.     From 
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Italy  silk  weavers  were  introduced  ijito  France,  and  at  Lyons 
one  of  the  most  famous  centers  of  weaving  sprang  up,  which 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I.  (1515-1547)  and  his 
successors,  continuing  down  to  our  own  day,  with  a  short 
interruption  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  special  kind  of  design  was  developed  with  groups 
of  large  flowers  symmetrically  arranged,  a  great  variety  of  colors 
being  employed.  It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  imitation  of 
Chinese  ornament  first  became  prevalent.  Under  Louis  XV. 
the  flowers,  though  still  in  bunches,  became  smaller,  being  tied 
with  ribbons,  and  the  various  motives  joined  up  with  Avaving 
bands  decorated  with  lace-like  fillings-in.  Under  Louis  XVI. 
these  designs  became  much  more  severe  and  restrained,  the  wavy 
bauds  now  becoming  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  and  the 
flowers  very  sparse  and  exceedingly  delicate.  And  finally, 
under  Napoleou  I.  the  style  termed  "  Empire  "  was  developed, 
which  was  a  return  to  tire  severity  of  classical  antiquity,  result- 
ing upon  the  discoveries  then  being  conducted  at  Pompeii. 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  when  museums  are  put  upon  a  compre- 
hensive and  well  thought  out  basis,  the  city  will,  if  it  can  get  it, 
possess  such  a  collection  of  its  own. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

Mocha  sheepskins. 
T.D.  28300,  Abstracts  15962  and  15998;  T.D.  28351,  Abstract  16255, 
Protests   against  the  assessment   of   duty  sustained   on  authority  of 
T.D.  28248. 

T.D.  28409,  Abstract  16704;  T.D.  28481,  Abstract  17249, 

Protests  sustained  on  authority  of  T.D.  28190. 


(T.D.  28325.) 

Wool-flax  fabrics. 

United  States  v.  Walsh. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  First  Circuit.     July  2,  1907.     No.  702 

(suit  1849). 

Flax-wool  Fabrics  —  Manufactuhes  of  Wool.  — Flax-wool  fabrics  in  which  flax 
is  the  more  valuable  element  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  346,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as 
fabrics  In  chief  value  of  flax,  rather  than  under  paragraph  366  as  manufactures  in  part  of 
wool,  a  contrary  classiflcation  not  being  required  by  the  proviso  in  paragraph  391  of  the 
Bilk  schedule  that  "all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  shall  be 
classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool." 

Provisos —Scope.— In  construing  paragraph  391,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  "all. 
manufactures     ...    of  which   silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,"  and 
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containing  a  proviso  "that  all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material, 
shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool,"  Held  that  the  expres- 
sion "  all  manufactures  "  in  the  proviso  has  relation  only  to  the  same  words  used  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  this  being  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rule  that 
provisos  at  the  close  of  an  independent  paragraph  like  this  should  be  construed  as  only 
limiting  or  beiqg  limited  by  what  precedes  it  therein. 
Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

[Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  T.D.  27921,  affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract  11698  (T.D.  27409), 
which  had  sustained  the  protest  of  F.  T.  Walsh  against  the  assessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston. 

Asa  P.  French,  United  States  attorney,  and  William  H.  Oarland, 
assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Norman  W.  Bingham,  for  the  importer. 

Before  Colt  and  Putnam,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Aldrich,  District 
Judge. 

Putnam,  Circuit  Judge :  This  case  turns  on  the  construction  of  the 
proviso  which  concludes  paragraph  391  of  the  customs  act  of  1897, 
whicii  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 

391.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  have  india-rubber  as  a  compo- 
nent material,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  all  Jacquard 
figured  goods  in  the  piece,  made  on  looms,  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  containing  two  or  more 
colors  in  the  filling,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  Provided,  That  all  manu- 
factures, of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  shall  be  classified  and 
assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

The  United  States  maintain  that  this  paragraph  is  to  be  constructed 
to  cover  all  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material  to  the 
same  extent  as  though  the  paragraph  was  a  separate  section  of  the  act 
in  question,  and  disconnected  from  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
'•  Schedule  L  —  Silks  and  Silk  Goods."  If  the  United  States  are  correct, 
the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  be  I'eversed  ;  otherwise  it  must 
be  affirmed.  A  full  statement  of  the  circumstances  is  found  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  to  which  we  refer  for 
any  additional  information  required,  and  in  which  we  concur.  The 
Board  of  General  Ajjpraisers  decided  in  favor  of  the  importer,  but  the 
paragraph  which  we  have  quoted  was  not  referred  to  by  them.  Appar- 
ently the  United  States  made  before  them  no  claim  arising  out  of  it ; 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  practical  con- 
struction or  application  of  the  pi'oviso  which  supports  their  present 
contention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
observes  as  follows : 

Whatever  interpretation  be  given  to  the  proviso  of  paragraph  391,  I 
cannot  think   that  it  was  intended  to  control  the  language  of  all  the 
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other  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  and  to  make  many  of  them  nugatory, 
as  is  contended  by  the  Government. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rule,  a  i^roviso  at  the  close  of  a  section,  or 
of  an  independent  paragraph  like  that  now  before  us,  is  to  be  construed 
as  only  limiting,  or  as  being  limited  by,  what  precedes  ft  therein.  Of 
course  there  are  some  necessary  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  latest  state- 
ment of  each  of  which  is  found  in  United  States  v.  Falk  (204  U.S.  143, 
149,  150;  T.D.  27832).  In  view  of  the  sweeping  results  explained  by 
the  learned  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  which  would  follow  from  not 
applying  the  general  rule  to  the  pi'esent  case,  we  must  hold  that  it  does 
so  apply,  and  that  the  words  "  all  manufactures"  found  in  the  proviso 
should  be  held  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  words  with  which  the 
paragraph  begins,  and  as  having  absolute  relation  thereto. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 


(T.D.  28516.) 

Flax-wool  fabrics. 

United  States  v.  Johnson. 

U.S.    Circuit   Court  of  Appeals,    Second   Circuit.     November  8,  1907. 

No.  60  (suit  4289). 

Flax-wool  Fabrics  —  Manufactures  op  Wool.  —  Flax  wool  fabrics  in  which  flax  is  the 
more  valuable  element  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  346,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  fabrics  in 
chief  value  of  tiax,  rather  than  under  paragraph  366  as  cloths  in  part  of  wool,  a  con- 
trary classiflcation  not  being  required  by  the  proviso  in  paragraph  391  of  the  silk  schedule 
that  "  all  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material  shall  be  classified  and 
assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool." 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

[Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  154  Federal  Reporter,  752  (T.D.  27897), 
affirming  decisions  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers, 
which  are  reported  as  Abstract  11697  (T.D.  27409)  and  Abstract  11794 
(T.D.  27426),  and  sustained  protests  of  Charles  A.  Johnson  &  Co., 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  New  York. 

The  case  involves  consideration  of  the  following  provisions  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  : 

346  Woven  fabrics  .  .  .  composed  of  iiax,  hemp  or  ramie,  or 
of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value. 

366.     .     .     .     Cloths     .     .     .     made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool. 

391.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  .  .  .  and  all  Jacquard  figured  goods  in  the 
piece ;  .  .  .  Provided,  That  all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  material,  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manu- 
factures of  wool. 
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The  material  in  controversy  consists  of  woven  fabrics  of  flax  and 
wool,  the  former  being  tlie  component  of  chief  value.  It  was  classitied 
as  "  cloths  ...  in  part  of  wool,"  under  said  paragrajjh  366,  the 
theory  of  this  classification  being  that  it  was  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  proviso  in  said  paragraph  391,  as  the  goods  were  "  manufactures, 
of  which  wool  is  a  component  material  "  The  importers  contended 
that  classification  should  have  been  given  under  the  provision  in  said 
paragraph  ;U6  for  "woven  fabrics  ...  of  which  [flax]  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value." 

The  Government  argued  that  the  proviso  was  intended  to  cover  all 
faljiics  of  which  wool  is  a  component,  and  that  it  had  been  located  at 
tliat  point  in  the  tariff  which  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  a  provision 
intended  to  have  this  scope,  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  four  fabric 
schculules  of  the  act,  namely,  I.  J,  K,  and  L,  which  embraced  para- 
graphs 309  to  392,  inclusive,  and  relate  respectively  to  cotton  goods 
(Schedule  I),  to  linens  and  other  manufactures  of  vegetable  fiber 
(Schedule  J),  to  woolen-;  (Schedule  K),  and  to  silk  goods  (Schedule  L). 

In  support  of  tlie  collector's  classification,  the  Government  cited  the 
decision  of  this  court  in  Rouss  v  United  States  (120  Fed.  Rep.,  1021), 
afiirming  a  decision  of  Judge  Coxe  in  United  States  v.  Rouss  (113  Fed. 
Rep  ,  817).  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  articles  of  cotton  and  wool, 
cotton  predominating  largely  in  value,  were  properly  classified  as  — 

Manufactiu'es  made  wholh*  or  in  part  of  wool,  under  said  paragraph 
366,  which  is  the  paragraph  under  which  the  merchandise  in  this  case 
was  classified,  and  were  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  3-'2  as  "  manu- 
factures of  cotton." 

To  the  same  effect  there  were  cited  other  decisions  by  Judge  Coxe  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  the  cases  of  Vande- 
grift  V  United  States  (113  Fed.  Rep.,  816)  and  Converse  v.  United 
States  (113  Fed.  Rep.,  817). 

Counsel  for  the  importers  relied  on  the  decision  by  Judge  Townsend 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  United  States  v. 
Slazenger  (113  Fed.  Rep  ,  524),  and  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  first  circuit,  in  United  States  v.  Walsh  (1.54  Fed  Rep  ,  770 ; 
T.D.  2S32o).  In  these  decisions  it  was  held  that  the  influence  of  the 
proviso  does  not  extend  outside  of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  placed. 

J.  Osgood  Nichols,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

Hatch  &  Clute  {Waller  F.  Welch  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

Before  Lacombe,  Ward,  and  Notes,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam  :  The  single  point  in  this  case  has  been  decided  adversely 
to  the  Government  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  first  circuit  (154 
Fed.  Rep.,  770;  T.D.  28325)  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  diflfer  from  its 
conclusion. 
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(T.D   28588  ) 
Flax-wool  fabrics. 

Decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  second  circuit  (suit  4289),  United  States 
•V.  Chas.  A.  Johnson  (T.D.  28516),  involving  the  classification  of  flax- wool  fabrics, 
acquiesced  in. 

Treasury  Department,  Deeembex*  7,  1907. 

Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
states  that  suit  4289,  United  States  v.  Chas.  A.  Johnson,  was  recently 
decided  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  second  circuit, 
adversely  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consists  of  flax-wool  fabrics,  the  element  of 
chief  value  of  which  is  flax. 

The  merchandise  was  assessed  with  duty  by  you  under  paragraph 
366  of  the  tarifi"  act  as  fabrics  in  part  of  wool  by  virtue  of  the  proviso 
to  paragraph  391  of  said  act,  and  the  importers  protested  against  the 
classification,  claiming  that  the  fabi'ics  were  properly  dutiable  as  manu- 
factures of  flax  under  paragraph  346.  The  Court,  following  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  first  circuit, 
United  States  v.  Walsh  (suit  1849),  sustained  the  importers'  contention. 

The  Attorney-General  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  steps 
will  be  directed  in  the  case,  and  you  are,  therefore,  hereby  authorized 
to  forward  the  usual  certified  statement  for  the  refund  of  the  duties 
exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

(19426.)  Acting  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Ji^eio  York. 


(T.D.  28648  — G.A.  6697.) 
Flax-wool  fabrics. 

Fabrics  composed  of  a  flax  warp  and  a  wool  weft,  flax  being  the  component  of  chief  value, 
are  more  speoiflcally  provided  for  under  paragraph  346,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  fabrics  com- 
posed in  chief  value  of  flax  than  under  paragraph  366  as  "  manufactures  .  .  .  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool."  — United  States  i\  Johnson  (T.D.  28516)  followed. 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  December  21,  1907. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  208712,  etc.,  of  Chas.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.  et  al.  against  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1 
(Ltjnt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Sharrbtts,  G.A., 
absent). 

LuNT,  General  Ajy^raiser :  The  merchandise  under  protest  consists  (1) 
of  certain  "fine  plain"  and  "super  plain  lapping,"  upon  which  duty 
was  assessed  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
paragraph  366  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  as  a  "  manufacture  .  .  .  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,"  and 
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(2)  of  certain  "strong  twill  lappings,"  upon  which  duty  was  assessed 
at  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  same 
paragraph.  The  importers  claim  said  merchandise  to  be  dutiable  under 
paragraph  346  at  the  rates  there  provided,  accoi'ding  to  the  weight  and 
count  of  threads  for  "woven  fabrics  or  articles  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  composed  of  Hax  ...  or  of  which  (flax)  .  .  . 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

We  find  that  the  lappings  are  woven  fabrics  weighing  more  than  4i 
ounces  per  square  yard  and  counting  between  60  and  120  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  composed  of  a  flax  warp  and  a  wool  weft,  flax  being  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  therein. 

In  Abstract  11697  (T.D  27409)  and  Abstract  11794  (T.I).  27426)  the 
Board  held,  following  G. A.  5728  (T.D.  25431),  that  the  provision  for 
fabrics  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  is  more 
specific  than  that  for  manufactures  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and 
on  appeal  the  decisions  of  the  Board  were  successively  atfirnied  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York  in  United 
States  V.  Johnson  (154  Fed.  Rep.,  752;  T.D.  27897),  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit  (T.D.  28516).  This  result  has 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Treasury  Department  (T.D.  28588).  To  the 
same  ett'ect  are  the  decisions  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  first 
circuit,  in  United  States  v.  Walsh  (154  Fed.  Rep.,  770;  T.D.  28325; 
aflirming  154  Fed.  Rep  ,  749;  T.D.  27921),  and  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  in  United  States  v.  Wilkinson  Company 
(154  Fed.  Kep.,  751  ;  T.D.  28105). 

Conforming  to  the  decision  of  the  Court,  we  hold  that  the  lappings  in 
question  are  dutiable  at  2|  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  the  duty  must  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  346  of  said  act. 

The  protests  are  sustained  to  this  extent  and  the  decision  of  tlie  col- 
lector reversed. 


Flax-wool  fabrics. 
T.D.  28653,  Abstracts  17782, 17783, 17819,  17820  ;  T.D.  28687,  Abstracts 
17868,  17926;    T.D.  28703,  Abstract  17960;  T.D.  28775,  Abstract 
18201;    T.D.  28833,  Abstract  18427;  T.D.  29056,  Abstract  19125; 
T.D.  29073,  Abstract  19135,  and  T.D.  29099,  Abstract  19189, 
Protests  against  assessment  of  dut}"  sustained  on  authority  of  T.D. 
28516. 

T.D.  28868,  Suits  1862  and  4201. 
Dismissed,  question  being  the  same  as  in  T.D.  28516. 
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Wool  on  the  skin. 
T.D.  28300,  Abstract  15997. 
Protest  sustained  and  wool  held  dutiable  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

T.D.  28597,  Abstract  17601. 
Protest  sustained,  and  wool  classiiied  as  3d  class  wool. 


(T.D.  28330.) 

Abstract  Suit  1082.—  Goat  Hatr. —  F.  B.  Vandegrift  ^^  Co.?;.  United  States.  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  easteru  district  of  Pennsylvania,  June  4,  1907.  No.  50.  On  a|)pli- 
cation  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Boaid  of  United  States  General  Appraip^ers.  For 
decision  below  see  Abstract  0751  ('P.D.  25780). 

Holland,  District  Judge :  This  is  a  petition  to  the  Circuit  Court 
praying  for  a  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
affirming  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Phihidelphia,  assessing  on  a  certain 
hair  imported  by  the  petitioners  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound, 
under  paragraphs  350  and  357  of  Schedule  K  of  the  taritf  act  of  July  24, 
18'.)7,  imposing  such  a  duty  on  "  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca 
and  other  like  aninials.'" 

The  petitioners  claim  the  importations  should  be  admitted  free,  under 
2)aragrap]i  571  of  the  free  list,  as  "hair  of  horse,  cattle  and  other 
animals,'"  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  act. 

The  Board  of  (xeneral  Appraisers,  in  the  opinion  filed  in  tiie  case, 
finds  from  the  evidence  then  before  it  that  the  importations  are  a 
"  grade  of  Angora  goat  hair,"  and  sustains  the  assessment  as  made  by 
the  collector  The  testimony  subsequently  taken  does  not  strengthen 
the  claim  of  the  importers  The  linding  of  facts  by  the  Board  of  Ceneral 
Ai)praisers  is  amply  supported  by  the  evidence  which  it  had  before  it; 
aixl  that  afterwards  taken  did  not  at  all  weaken  the  claim  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  proper  classitication. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  (icneral  Appraisers  as  to  protests  104411 
and  120953  is  affirmed. 


(T.D.  28459.) 

Abstract  A"o.  irol*"^.— Goat  Hair.  —  Protest  259.364  of  C.  H.  Groedel  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board 
1,  October  17, 1907.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

Merchandise  classified  as  wool  was  claimed  to  be  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  571  as  goat  hair.  This  contention  was  sustained  as  to  48 
bales  weiirhino;  4390  kilos. 
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(T.D.  28435.) 
AppraUemenl  of  tvool. 

Decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  second  circuit,  Gulbeukian  &  Co.  v. 
United  States  (T.D.  28079),  acquiesced  in. 

Treasury  Dkpartjuent,  September  ;30,  1907. 

Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  lie  states  that 
suit  4125,  G.  Gulbenkian  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (T.D.  28079),  was 
recently  decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  second 
circuit,  adversel}'  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit,  which  consisted  of  wool,  part  of  which  was 
invoiced  as  "white"  and  part  as  "colored,"  was  the  subject  of  reap- 
praisement  proceedings  under  Section  V.)  of  the  customs  administrative 
act  of  June  10,  1890,  which  sustained  tlie  advance  in  value  made  by  the 
local  appraiser.  A  protest  was  then  filed  under  Section  14  of  the  said 
act,  for  the  jjurpose  of  testing  the  legalit}^  of  the  appraisement  and 
reappraisements. 

The  Attorney-General  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings will  be  directed  in  this  case,  and  you  are  therefore  hereby- 
authorized  to  forward  the  usual  certified  statement  for  a  refund  of  the 
duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

J.  11.  Edwards, 

Acting  Sccrelary. 

(14548.) 
Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 


Manufactures  of  ivool. 
T.D.  28409,  Abstract  16730. 
Certain  curtains  so  held  under  paragraph  3(36,  act  of  1897,  Abstract 
16733. 

Wool   traveling   rugs  so   held    under   paragraph    366,    act   of    1897, 
Abstract  16733. 

Wool  powder  pujfs. 
T.D.  28536,  Abstract  17349;  T.D.  286S7,  Abstract  17928;  T.D.  28703, 

Abstract  17962. 
Protest  overruled  on  authority  of  T.D.  28222,  G.A.  6611. 

Fur  wearing  apparel  in  i^art  wool. 
T.D.  28429,  Abstract  16787. 
Held  properly  classified  as  wool  wearing  apparel  under  paragraph 
370,  act  of  1897. 
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Wool  gloves. 
T.D.  28433,  Abstract  16883. 
Assessment   affirmed,    the  question  being    if  the  gloves   were   com- 
posed in  cliief  value  of  avooI. 

T.D.  28575,  Abstract  17449  ;  T.D.  28634,  Abstracts  17716  and  17734. 
Protests  overruled  on  authority  of  T.D.  28468,  Abstract  17159. 

Felt  bands. 
T.D.  28468,  Abstract  17157. 
Merchandise  invoiced  as  half  [hair]   felt  and  wool  bands,  held  duti- 
able as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  fur,  under  pai'agraph  450,  act 
of  1897. 

Wool  hats  and  ivool  hat  bodies. 
T.D.  284G8,  Abstracts  17158  and  17160;  T.D.  28889,  Abstract   18488. 
Classification  affirmed.     Held  dutiable  as  wool  wearing  apparel. 


(T.D.  28468.) 


Abstract.  IVo.  17159.  —  Wool  —  Cotton  Wearin<;  Apparel,  "Wool  Chief  Value.  — 
ProtcBtB  265943,  etc.,  of  J.  and  D.  Lehman  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.     Before    Board  1,  October  24,  1907. 

Merchandise  classitied  under  paragraph  370,  taritfact  of  1897,  relating 
to  "  wearing  apparel  ...  in  part  of  wool,"  was  claimed  b)'  the 
importers  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  314,  relating  to  "  wearing 
apparel  ...  of  which  cotton  ...  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value."     Protests  overruled. 

LuNT,  General  Appraiser :  .  .  .  Samples  of  the  merchandise 
were  submitted  to  the  United  States  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York 
for  analyses ;  and  from  the  report  as  returned  by  him  we  find  the 
merchandise  to  consist  of  wool  and  cotton  fillers ;  that  the  merchandise 
covered  in  the  invoices  by  numbers  3004  and  3005  is  composed  in  chief 
value  of  wool ;  and  that  the  merchandise  covered  in  the  invoices  by 
numbers  0271  and  0273  is  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton. 

The  contention  of  the  importers  is  directed  against  the  merchandise 
found  to  be  in  chief  value  of  cotton.  This  question  is  not  new  to  the 
Boai'd.  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  both  by  the  Board  and  the  courts 
tiiat  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  composed  of  wool  and  cotton,  cotton 
chief  value,  is  properly  dutiable  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  wool 
schedule  of  the  tai'iff  act  for  articles  of  that  character  ;  and  to  support 
this  view  we  have  but  to  quote  from  the  023inion  of  the  Court  in  Stone  v. 
Heineman  (100  Fed.  Rep.,  940),  which  is  as  follows: 

Paragraph  370  applies  to  all  wearing  apparel  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool ;  for  1  think  it  is  obvious  that  tiie  words  in  the  paragraph 
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"and  not  special!)'  provided  for  in  this  Act"  refer  only  to  felts  not 
woven,  while  paragraj^h  314  applies  onlj^  to  wearing  apparel  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  wliich  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  is  the  component  pai't  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  act.  The  application  of  paragraph  314  is  therefore  restricted  to 
such  articles  of  wearing  apparel  containing  cotton  as  are  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  the  act,  wiiile  paragraph  370  is  not  restricted  and 
applies  to  wearing  apparel  containing  wool. 

We  also  quote  from  G.A.  4826  (T.D.  22674)  : 

Wearing  ajjparel  composed  of  cotton  and  wool  is  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 370  as  "  wearing  apparel  .  .  .  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,"  and  not  under  paragraph  314  as  "  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
of  every  description  ...  of  which  cotton  ...  is  tlie  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  .  .  .  not  otherwise  provided  for," 
even  tliough  cotton  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  The 
fact  that  the  jirovision  for  wearing  apparel  under  paragrapli  314  is 
qualified  by  the  expression  "  not  otherwise  provided  fo.r"  relegates 
such  articles  to  paragraj^h  370,  which  is  not  so  qualified. 

Other  cases  to  the  same  eft'ect  are  Zucker  v.  Magone  (37  Fed.  Rep., 
776)  ;  Levi  v.  United  States  (87  Fed.  Rep.,  193)  ;  /?i  re  Goldenberg,  G.A. 
2386  (T.D.  14628),  and  G.A   4411  (T.D.  20993). 

We  therefore  find  the  merchandise  to  be  wearing  apparel  composed 
wholly  or  in  jjart  of  wool,  and  hold  it  dutiable  as  assessed. 


(T.D.  28536.) 

Abstract  No.  17348.  —  Manufactures  of  Wool — Interlining.  —  Protest  271291  of 
C.  A.  Haynes  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York.    Before  Board  1,  November  15,  1907. 

Merchandise  invoiced  as  domette  and  classified  as  manufactures  of 
wool  under  paragraph  366,  tariff"  act  of  1897,  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable 
under  paragraph  368,  which  provides  for  *'  linings  .  .  .  and  goods 
of  similar  description  and  character  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly 
ot  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool."     Protest  overruled. 

LuNT,  General  AiJpraiser :  .  .  .  The  a23praiser  reports,  and  we 
find  as  facts,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  "  the 
merchandise  ...  is  composed  of  cotton  in  the  warp  and  coarse 
wool  in  the  weft,  loosely  woven  and  generally  known  in  the  trade  as 
'  interlining.'  This  interlining  when  used  is  placed  between  the  regu- 
lar lining  and  the  outer  fabric  of  coats  and  other  garments  to  give  them 
more  body  and  warmth.  These  goods  are  not  regarded  as  the  coat 
lining  and  goods  of  similar  description  and  character  named  in  para- 
graph 368,  as  claimed  by  the  protestants." 
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Fur  coat  in  part  of  wool. 
T.D.  28817,  Abstract  18305. 
Held    dutiable   as    wool    wearing  apparel,    T.D.  25629,    G.A.  5799, 
followed. 


(T.L).  28512.) 

Abstract  A'o.  17207. —  Camels'  Haik  tor  Brushes.— Protest  264073  of  F.  H.  Cone 
agaiust  the  assessment  of  duty  by  tlie  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Before  Board  1,  November  l.',  1907.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  protest  related  to  mercliandise  in  bunche.s  ami  varying  in  length 
from  1  to  1^  inches,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artists'  bruslies. 
The  Board  lield  that  it  had  been  properly  classified  as  camel's  hair 
under  paragraphs  350  and  357,  tariff  act  of  1897,  overruling  the 
importer's  c/:)ntention  that  it  was  free  of  duty  as  animal  hair  under 
paragra])h  571. 


T.L).  284G8. 


Abstract  ^o.  17171.  —  Sheep.skins  —  Raw  Cabaretas.  -  I'rotests  135S63,  etc.,  of  Inter- 
national Hide  and  Skin  Company  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.     Before  Board  1,  October  24,  1"J07. 

The  mercliandise  consisted  of  certain  skins,  the  hair  on  which  was 
claimed  by  tlie  importers  to  be  free  of  duty.  This  contention  was  sus- 
tained in  part. 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser :  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the 
purpose  of  tlie  protesting  company  was  to  establish  that  all  of  the  skins 
in  question  were  of  whitehead  mocha  sheep,  similar  to  those  passed 
upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Goat  and  Sheepskin 
Import  Company  v.  United  States  (T.D.  28190)  ;  and  we  think  upon  the 
record  they  are  entitled  to  succeed  in  their  claim  on  the  sUins  covered 
by  protest  168055;  but  as  to  the  skins  described  as  "raw  cabaretas" 
(protest  135863)  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  they  were  from  the 
mocha  sheep.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  they  were  packed 
differently  from  the  usual  mode  of  psicking  Arabian  skins,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  invoice  description  and  the  place  of  exportation, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claim  thereon  is  not  well  founded. 
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(T.D.  28538.) 

Cabretia  skUis. 

Johnson  v.  United  States. 

U  S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.    November  12,  1907. 

Suit  4G15. 

Cabretta  Skins  —  Wool.  —  The  growth  on  cabretta  skins  is  properly  classifled  as  "  wool  " 

under  Schedule  K,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

The  decision  below,  which  is  reported  as  Abstract  13004  (T.D. 
•27G-19),  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  b}' the  collector  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  New  York  on  merchandise  imported  by  Lawrence  Johnson 
iV:  Co. 

Wdlden  &  Webster  {Henry  J.    Webster  of  counsel),  for  the  impoi-ters. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  Unitetl  States. 

Tliis  is  an  appeal  by  the  importers  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  (Jeneral  Appraisers  which  sustained  the  classilication  l)\- 
the  collector  of  the  importations  in  question,  namel}',  the  grosvtli  on 
cabretta  skins,  as  wool  under  the  provisions  in  Schedule  K,  tarift"  act  of 
1897.  The  importers  contend  that  it  should  have  been  admitted  free  of 
duty  together  with  the  skins,  under  paragraph  6G4  of  said  act,  relating' 
to  skins  of  all  liinds. 

Maktin,  District  Judge:  I  regard  this  as  a  different  case  from  the 
former  suit  of  the  same  importers  (Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  v.  United 
States,  140  Fed.  Rep.,  116;  T.D.  27191),  in  that  the  growth  on  the 
skins  in  the  case  at  bar  is  here  proven  to  be  commercially  known  and 
undei'stood.  This  did  not  appear  as  a  matter  of  proof  in  the  former 
case.  Otherwise  the  two  cases  are  exactly  alike.  The  case  in  the 
L'nited  States  Supreme  Court  (Goat  iind  Sheepskin  Import  Company  c. 
United  States.  206  U.S.  194;  T.D.  28190),  cited  by  counsel  for  the 
importer,  seems  to  hold  that  the  commercial  designation  should  govern  ; 
and  the  comment  of  one  of  the  general  appraisers  herein  would  seem 
to  bring  this  case  within  that  rule  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  Board  held  the 
otiier  way  and  followed  the  decision  of  Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co. 
(supra).  1  do  not  I'egard  the  facts  in  the  Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import 
Company  case  {supra),  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  such  as  to  bo 
controlling  of  this  case  ;  and  therefore  I  follow  the  Lawrence  Johnson 
&  Co.  case,  notwithstanding  the  additional  evidence  adduced. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(T.D.  28580.) 

Silk-wool  dress  goods. 

United  States  v.  Scruggs. 

U.S.  Circuit   Court  of   Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit.      November   6,   1907. 

No.  2521  (suit  1793). 

1.  Silk-wool  Dress  Goods— Manufactures  of  Wool. —  The  proviBO  In  paragraph 
391,  tariff  act  of  1897,  requiring  that  "  all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material,  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool,"  Includes 
all  goods  composed  of  silk  and  wool,  whether  covered  hy  said  paragraph  or  not;  and 
silk-wool  dress  goods,  silk  chief  value,  are  thereby  removed  from  the  provision  in  para- 
graph 387  for  woven  fabrics  in  part  of  silk,  to  that  in  paragraph  369  for  "  women's  and 
children's  dress  goods     ...    in  part  of  wool." 

2.  Proviso  —  Limitation  to  Paragraph  in  which  Found.  —  A  proviso  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  construed  with  reference  solely  to  the  paragraph  to  which  it  is  attached ;  its 
scope  depends  upon  its  words  and  import  rather  than  upon  the  divisions  made  in  the 
statute  for  purposes  of  convenience. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  147  Federal  Reporter,  888  (T.D.  27652), 
affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers, 
which  is  reported  as  Abstract  9272  (T.D.  26890)  and  which  sustained 
the  protest  of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  St.  Louis. 

Edward  P.  Johnson,  assistant  United  States  attorney  {Henry  W.  Blod- 
gett.  United  States  attorney,  on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Everit  Broivn  (Ralj^h  Pierson,  on  the  brief),  for  the  importers. 

Before  Van  Devanter  and  Adams,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Riner, 
District  Judge. 

Adkms, Circuit  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court:  This  case 
involves  the  correct  classification  for  duty  under  the  taritf  act  of  1S97 
(30  Stat.,  151),  of  certain  imported  merchandise,  consisting  of  woven 
fabrics  in  the  piece,  the  same  being  women's  and  children's  dress 
goods  composed  of  silk  and  wool.  The  question  is  whether  the  mer- 
chandise comes  within  the  purview  of  paragraph  o69  of  "  Schedule  K, 
Wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,"  or  paragraph  387  of  "  Schedule  L, 
Silks  and  silk  goods."  The  collector  of  customs  at  St.  Louis  classified 
it  under  the  wool  schedule.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  on 
protest  tiled  and  due  procedure  taken  by  the  importers  disapproved  of 
that  classification  and  held  that  the  goods  should  be  classified  under 
paragraph  387  of  the  silk  schedule.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court 
below  from  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  It  alfirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Board  and  ordered  the  collector  to  reliquidate  the 
entry  accordingly.  From  that  decision  an  appeal  was  prosecuted  to 
this  coui't. 
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Paragraph  369  imposes  upon  women's  and  cliiklren's  dress  goods  and 
other  goods  composed  wliolly  or  in  part  of  wool  a  certain  duty.  Para- 
graph 387  imposes  upon  woven  fabrics  in  the  j^iece  of  certain  desig- 
nated weight  and  containing  more  tlian  30  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk  a 
certain  duty  less  in  the  aggregate  than  that  provided  for  in  paragraph 
369.  The  important  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  goods  embraced 
in  the  two  paragraphs  is  that  those  embraced  in  paragraph  3(59  must  be 
composed  in  2)art  at  least  of  wool  while  those  embraced  in  paragraph  387 
must  be  composed  in  part  at  least  of  silk.  The  weight  and  other  specific 
features  of  the  goods  described  in  the  two  are  unimportant  for  our 
present  purpose.  Paragraph  369  is  more  general  in  its  description  and 
undoubtedly  covers  the  merchandise  in  question.  Paragraph  387  is 
more  specific  in  description,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  exclude  the  mer- 
chandise in  question.  In  other  words,  the  importation  comes  well 
within  the  narrow  and  more  specific  description  of  that  paragraph.  A 
large  part  of  the  argument  before  us  was  on  the  contention  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  which  narrowed  the  classification  in  paragraph 
387  and  because  tlie  importation  in  question  falls  within  that  narrow 
description,  it  should,  under  the  authority  of  Hartranft  v.  Meyer  (135 
U.S.  237)  and  other  cases  cited,  be  classified  for  duty  under  that  para- 
graph. But  in  the  view  we  take  of  other  provisions  of  the  act,  our 
conclusion  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  that  consideration. 

The  silk  schedule  is  embraced  within  paragraphs  384  to  391,  both 
inclusive,  of  the  act  (30  Stat.,  l8o  el  scg.).  It  includes  both  unmanu- 
factured and  manufactured  silk ;  silk  in  the  process  of  conversion  from 
raw  silk  to  singles,  tram,  organize,  sewing  silk,  twist,  floss  and  silk 
threads  or  yarns  of  every  kind  and  silk  in  manufactured  fabrics  of 
(litFerent  weights  and  proportions.  Whatever  other  materials  may  be 
in  the  manufactures,  silk  must  be  a  component  part  of  each;  and  in 
man}'  instances  it  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  Paragraph 
391,  which  closes  the  schedule  so  far  as  the  enumeration  of  articles 
subject  to  duty  is  concerned,  is  in  the  following  words  : 

All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  including  such  as  have  India  rubber  as  a  component 
material,  not  speciall}'  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  all  Jaequard  figured 
goods  in  the  piece,  made  on  looms,  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  containing  two  or  more 
colors  in  the  filling,  .'io  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  all 
manufaciurts,  of  lohich  wool  is  a  component  7natenal,  shall  be  classified 
atid  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

The  (xovernment  contends  that  the  proviso  just  (pioted  is  determina- 
tive of  this  case;  that  its  clear  intent  and  purpose  is  to  relegate  every 
manufacture  of  silk  of  which  wool  forms  a  comp)nent  material  of  any 
value  at  once  to  the  wool  schedule  and  to  make  it  subject  to  a  duty 
under  the  appropriate  paragraph  of  that  schedule.     The  importer  on 
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the  Other  hand  contends  that  the  proviso  in  question  is  limited  in  its 
operation  to  Section  391. 

Which  of  these  contentions  is  correct  P 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  legislative  intent  as 
manifested  by  the  whole  act.  The  proviso  in  question  in  the  languao-e 
employed  is  broad  enough  to  fairly  cover  the  imported  articles  in°ques- 
tion,  of  which  silk  and  wool  are  component  materials ;  and  Congress  is 
presumed  to  intend  what  the  language  employed  fairly  imports.  Brun 
V.  Mann  (151  Fed.  Rep.,  145,  147). 

But  it  is  contended  that  it  relates  only  to  those  manufactures  referred 
to  in  the  paragraph  (391)  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  has  no  relation  to 
manufactures  which  afford  the  subject-matter  of  some  of  the  other 
immediately  preceding  paragraphs  of  the  silk  schedule,  such  as  the 
woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  the  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  etc,  found  in 
387  and  388,  respectively.  We  cannot  agree  to  this  contention.  The 
proviso  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  silk  schedule,  after  an  enumeration  of 
many  manufactured  articles  composed  in  the  whole  or  in  part  of  silk, 
including  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece.  Congress  was  dealing  with  manu- 
factures of  silk  generally.  Its  mind  was  dwelling  on  that  subject,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  "  manufactures,"  employed  in' the  pro- 
viso, refers  to  any  and  all  manufactures  of  silk  specified  in  the  schedule 
then  under  consideration.  The  contention  that,  if  the  proviso  is  o-iven 
operation  beyond  the  confines  of  the  particular  paragraph  in  Avhich  it 
appears,  it  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  limits  of  the  silk  schedule  but 
must  operate  throughout  the  entire  act  on  all  the  schedules  and  would 
create  interminable  confusion,  is  not  sound  or  persuasive.  See  cases 
infra.  It  fails  to  regard  the  subject  on  which  the  legislative  mind  was 
dwelling.  General  language  is  often  employed  in  treating  of  a  given 
subject  and  in  its  interpretation  is  necessarily  and  rationally  limited  lo 
that  subject. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  a  proviso  is  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  the  immediately  preceding  parts  of  the 
clause  to  which  it  is  attached  and  limits  only  the  passage  to  which  it  is 
appended.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  mechanical  limitation  of  that 
kind.  Endlich,  in  his  work  on  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  invoked 
by  counsel  for  the  importer  as  his  authority,  in  Section  185  lays  down 
the  rule  that  a  reasonable  operation  must  be  given  to  the  proviso  con- 
sistent with  the  principal  object  of  the  act;  and  in  Section  186  he  says: 

The  question  whether  a  proviso  .  .  .  restrains  or  operates  upon 
the  immediately  preceding  provisions  only  of  the  statute,  or  whether  it 
must  be  taken  to  extend  in  whole  or  in  part  to  all  the  preceding  matters 
contained  in  the  statute,  must   depend     .  .     upon    its   words   and 

imjjort,  and  not  upon  the  division  into  sections  that  may  be  made  for 
convenience  of  reference  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  statute. 

In  United  States  v.  Babbitt  (1  Black.,  55,  (U)  the  Supreme  Court  had 
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under  consideration  a  proviso  to  an  act.     It  was  confronted  with  tlie 
same  argument  as  was  made  before  us.     It  was  answered  tlius : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  proviso  i-eferred  to  is  not  limited  in  its 
effect  to  the  section  where  it  is  found,  but  that  it  Avas  affirmed  by  Con- 
gress as  an  independent  proposition,  and  applies  alike  to  all  officers  in 
this  class. 

The  conclusion  that  the  proviso  was  intended  to  operate  upon  the 
whole  silk  schedule  is  in  harmony  with  and  in  execution  of  the  general 
legislative  intent  disclosed  in  the  wool  schedule,  namely,  that  all 
imported  articles  containing  any  part  of  wool  should  be  taxed  in  a 
certain  way.  To  avoid  the  possibilit}^  of  silk  articles  containing  some 
part  of  wool  being  taxed  under  the  silk  schedule  instead  of  iinder  the 
general  wool  schedule,  the  proviso  in  our  opinion  was  enacted.  Dis- 
trict and  later  Circuit  Judge  Coxe,  in  Arnold  v.  United  States  (113  Fed. 
Rep.,  1004)  had  under  consideration  a  similar  proviso  in  the  silk 
schedule  of  the  customs  act  of  1890  (26  Stat.,  567),  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion which  we  now  i-each.  The  cases  of  United  States  v.  Slazenger 
(113  Fed.  llep.,  524),  and  United  States  r.  Walsh,  recently  decided  (154 
Fed.  Rep  .  770;  T.D.  28325),  which  are  relied  on  by  the  importer's 
counsel,  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  in  conflict  with  the  conclusion  we  have 
reached  but  rather  in  full  liarmony  with  it.  District  and  later  Circuit 
Judge  Townsend  in  the  tirst-mentioned  case  had  under  consideration 
the  proper  classification  of  tennis  balls  made  of  wool  and  rubber,  of 
which  silk  did  not  constitute  a  component  material.  He  held  that  the 
proviso  in  question  did  not  extend  to  such  a  manufacture.  The  question 
there  in  judgment  was  whether  the  proviso  was  so  independent  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  silk  schedule  as  to  apply  to  any  and  all  manufac- 
tures of  which  wool  was  a  component  material,  whether  they  contain 
silk  or  not  He  held  it  was  not.  The  Walsh  case  raised  the  same 
question.  Putnam,  Circuit  Judge,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said  : 

This  case  turns  on  the  consti'uction  of  the  proviso  which  concludes 
paragra|)h  391  of  the  customs  acts  of  1897.  .  .  .*  The  United  States 
maintained  that  this  paragraph  is  to  be  construed  to  cover  all  manufac- 
tures of  which  w(jol  is  a  component  material  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  the  ))aragraph  was  a  sejxarate  section  of  the  act  in  question,  and 
disconnected  from  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  "  Schedule  L,  Silks 
and  silk  goods."  ...  A  full  statement  of  the  circumstances  is 
found  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  to  which 
Ave  refer  for  any  additional  information  required,  and  in  which  lue  conctir. 

The  imported  merchandise  there  in  judgment  was  classified  under 
"  Schedule  J,  Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures  of."  It  contained  no 
silk,  and  of  course  had  no  place  in  "  Schedule  L,  Silks  and  silk  goods," 
and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  proviso  was  not  such  an 
independent  section  as  to  cover  any  manufactures  Avhether  containing 
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silk  or  not,  but  that  it  must  be  i-ead  as  a  proviso  to  the'silk  schedule 
only.  Judge  Lowell,  who  presided  at  the  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
held  that  the  proviso  relates  only  to  goods  composed  of  wool  and  silk 
and  does  not  require  that  fabrics  in  chief  value  of  liax  should  be 
removed  from  their  appropriate  schedule  and,  because  of  the  proviso, 
be  made  dutiable  under  the  wool  schedule  merely  because  they  were 
composed  in  part  of  wool.     He  said  : 

Whatever  interpretation  be  given  to  the  proviso  of  paragraph  391,  I 
cannot  think  that  it  was  intended  to  control  the  language  of  all  the 
other  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  and  to  make  many  of  them  nugatory, 
as  is  contended  by  the  Government.  Probably  the  pi'oviso  will  be  con- 
strued best  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Congress  if  it  be  limited 
to  f-Ahvics 2)art  of  silk  and  part  of  wool  (164  Fed.  Rep.,  748  ;  T.I).  27921). 

Judge  Putnam,  after  expressing  his  concurrence  in  Judge  Lowell's 
opinion,  said  : 

In  view  of  the  sweeping  results  explained  by  the  learned  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  which  would  follow  from  not  applying  the  general  rule 
to  the  present  case,  we  must  hold  that  it  does  apply,  and  that  the  words 
"all  manufactures"  found  in  the  proviso  should  beheld  to  be  only  a 
repetition  of  the  same  words  with  which  the  paragraph  begins,  and  as 
having  absolute  relation  thereto. 

These  opinions,  instead  of  making  against  the  contention  of  the 
Government  in  this  ease,  make  strongly  for  it.  We  fully  agree  with 
them.  The  words  "  all  manufactures  "  in  the  proviso,  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  true  interpretation,  according  to  the  manifest  meaning  of 
Congress  are  as  follows  : 

All  manufactures  of  silk  embraced  within  the  silk  schedule  of  which 
wool  is  a  component  material  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as 
manufactures  of  wool. 

The  Circuit  Court  erred  in  atlirming  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers.  It  should  have  classified  the  merchandise  in 
question  as  "manufactures  of  wool,"  as  was  done  by  the  collector  of 
customs.  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded  with  directions  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 


(T.D.  28868.) 

Abstract  Suit  IVo.  1793. — Silk-wool  Dress  Goods.  —  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Bar- 
ney Dry  Q-oods  Company  v.  United  States.  United  States  Supreme  Court,  March  16, 1908. 
No.  636.  On  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

Petition  denied.     The  importers  contended  that  silk-wool  dress  goods, 
silk  the  component  of  chief  value,  are  dutiable  as  silk  fabrics  under 
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paragraph  387,  tariff  act  of  1897,  rather  than  as  manufactures  of  wool 
by  virtue  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  391.  For  decision  below  see 
156  Federal  Reporter,  940  (T.D.  28580),  reversing  a  decision  by  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  (147  Fed.  Rep.,  888; 
T.l).  27652),  which  had  affirmed  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  which  is  reported  as  Abstract  9272  (T.D. 
26890),  and  reversed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  surveyor  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  It. is  announced  by  counsel  for  the  importers 
that  another  case  on  this  issue  will  be  litigated  in  another  circuit. 


Silk-wool  dress  goods. 
T.D    28977,  Abstract  18826;  T.D.  28998,  Ab.stract  18914;  T.D.  29031, 
Abstracts   18983   and   19008;   T.D.   29056,    Abstract   19126;    T.D, 
29099,  Abstract  19188. 
Protests  overruled  on  authority  of  T.D.  28580. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF   IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS    ENDING   JUNE   30,  1907  and  1908. 
Gross   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  or  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
OF  : 

Unmanufactured— 

Class   1  — Clotbing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  fniin  — 

United   Kingdom 

France 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .    .    . 

South  America 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class    3  — Carpet  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

South  America 

Chinese  Kmpire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .   . 
Other  countries . 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of — 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities   for   Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 


1907. 


Pounds. 

24,558,51)5 

104,238 

21,198,506 

35,453,636 

1,667,231 


1»08. 


Pound  n. 

15,253,234 

37,947 

13,3(17,481 

16,437,118 

762,523 


Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 


$6,483,028 

16,168 

4.911,062 

9,539,994 

428,052 


82,982,116      45,798,303     $21,378,304     $10,278,199 


$3,244,567 

5,871 

2,399,700 

4,485,764 

142,297 


7,306,317 

184,706 

1,472,922 

1,688,797 

18,636 

10,671,378 

9,423,296 

888,874 

1,2.53,606 

1,676,410 

90,354 


13,332,540 


$2,235,736 

66,823 

425,434 

501,087 

6,201 


$3,235,281 


$2,534,370 

315,712 

315,560 

428,229 

30,746 


$3,624,617 


17,638,896 
3,1.54,019 
1,820,750 

27,416,1.55 
3,475,631 

36,612,387 

19,638,362 
437,851 


110,194,061 


13,054,750 
1,-598,044 
1,239,449 

20,997,609 
1,008,190 

18,137,991 

10,78-;,7.51 
30,897 


66,849,681 


203,847,545     125,980,524    $41,534,028 


$3,245,118 

599,106 

336,004 

4,314,282 

772,940 

4,479,355 

3,105,466 

68,172 


$16,920,443 


$1,916,209 

281,725 

233,709 

3,292,891 

137,914 

2,148,878 

1,748,953 

1,843 


$9,762,122 


$23,664,938 


Sq.   Yards. 

198,431 

697,418 

167, .548 

4,613 

Sq.  Yards. 

145,0.35 

384,060 

155,730 

1,959 

$527,969 

3,230,920 

646,769 

29,409 

$36',178 

1,745,247 

670,512 

17,129 

1,068,010 

686,784 

$4,435,067 

$2,795,066 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countribs. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

1007. 

1908. 

1907. 

1008. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$1  674  915 

*i  Ron  o7a 

Cloths —  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United   Kingdom 

Austria- Hungary 

2,488,418 
415,277 
291,075 
199,668 

1,929,217 
12,891 

2,118,849 
275,273 
407,687 
125,452 

1,500,991 
14,996 

$2,947,032 

388,069 

286,334 

246,505 

1,850,035 

14,225 

$2,5.=>8,174 

269,737 

401,165 

167,577 

1,443,313 

19,830 

Other  countries 

Total       

5,336,546 

4,443,248 

$5,732,200 

$4,859,796 

Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France.  ...       

Sq.  Yai'ds. 

19,491,043 

17,510,009 

9,336,612 

587,253 

Sq.  Yards. 

22,296,361 

13,737,380 

8,716,622 

284,779 

$3,.31 1,868 

3,487,205 

2,321,519 

119,653 

$3,717,128 

3,188,447 

2,228,870 

83,359 

Other  countries 

Total 

46,924,917 

45,035,142 

$9,240,245 

$9,217,804 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$210,856 

271,116 
154,668 
602,393 

$35,635 

125,804 
151,035 

582,568 

Muugo,     flocks,     shoddy,    noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable)      .       

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

674,289 
195,797 

1,265,038 
192,826 

$22,321,460 

$19,387,978 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc.  —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 
Foreign. 


1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair   op  the    Camel,   Goat, 

Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 

or: 

Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 

Class  2 — Combing         "            "    . 

Class  3— Carpel              "             "    . 

I,6n5,994 

270,845 

1,305,069 

1,259,105 

25,296 

4,159,604 

$318,675 

71,498 

146,149 

$280,363 

7,253 

614,907 

Total   unmanufactured    .... 

3,231,908 

6,444,005 

$536,322 

$902,523 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets  and  carpeting,  sq.  yds., 

dutiable              ........ 

Clothing,  readj-  made,  and  other 

wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 

10,965 

13,240 

$42,414 

9,767 
16,434 

30,966 
132 

93 

669 

35,749 

$114,909 
21,700 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable      .... 
Dress  goods,   women's   and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable      .    . 

18,396 
171,794 

80,213 
337,339 

74,909 
58,679 

Mungo,     flocks,     shoddy,     noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable          

Yarns,  pounds,  dutiable 

4,114 
892 

8,178 

733 
14,129 

$136,224 

$285,059 

Domestic. 


Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  — 

214,840 

182,458 

$48,820 

$42,104 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets,  yards 

Dress  goods,  yards 

67,913 
6,531 

66,887 
18,266 

$57,781 

5,674 

54,937 

1,688.778 

431,936 

$63,074 
13,668 
32,098 

1,717,833 

All  other       

393,142 

Total                         .   . 

$2,239,106 

$2,219,815 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON     WOOL    MARKET 

FOR   APRIL,    MAY,    AND   JUNE,   1908. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above    .    .   . 

X 

k  Blood 


AND     West 


Kine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 
Fine  .  .  . 
k  Blood  .   .    . 


Fine  Delaine       

UicHiciAN,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Kine 

k  Blood 


April.  May 


32 
30 
34 
34 
32 
36 

22 
28  @  29 
28  @  29 

26 

28 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine   ...   . 
k  Blood  .    .    . 


Fine  Delaine 

Kkntuckt  AND  Indiana. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 


Bi-aid 

UissocKi,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 


Braid 

Te.xas. 
(scoured  basis.) 

.Spring,  tine,  12  months 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  montlis 

"  "         6  to  8  months   ,   .   . 

Fall,  tine 

"     medium 

(Jaliforma. 
(scoured  basis.) 
-Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months. 

Fall,  free 

"     defective 

I'ERRiTORT     Wool:     Monf.Tna,     Wj-o- 
ming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  tine  and  fine  medium    .   .   .    . 

"        medium      

Clothing,  tine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

Xew  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Nbw   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 


60  3  61 

47  ®  48 

48  ig  50 
40  (3  42 
40  g  42 
35  a  37 


66  S  57 
46  @  47 
35  g  37 
25   g  30 


60  @  63 
53  @  55 
50  a  52 
48  3  50 
43  g  45 


50  3  52 
40  3  42 
27  3  28 
22  3  23 


30 
28 
31 
31 
30 
34 

20 

24  3  25 

24  3  25 

22  S  23 

24  @  25 


June. 


30 
30 
28 
32 

18 
23  3  24 
23  3  24 
21  3  22 
23  3  24 


24 
21  3  22 
18  3  19 


22  3  23 
20  a  21 
IT  3  18 


53  3  54 

43  3  45 

43  3  45 

40 

38  3  40 

33  3  35 


50  @  52 

43  3  45 

33  @  35 

25  3  28 


53  3  55 
48  3  50 
45  3  47 
43  3  45 
40  3  43 


29  3  30 
27  3  28 
31  3  32 
31  3  32 

30  3  31 
32 

20  R  21 

25  3  26 

25  3  26 

23  3  24 

24  3  25 


30  a  31 

30  a  31 
29  3  :^0 

31  3  32 

18  a  19 

24  3  25 
24  @  25 

22  3  23 

23  3  24 


24  3  25 
22  3  23 
18  3  19 


23  3  24 
21  3  22 
17  3  18 


50  3  52 

43  3  45 

43  3  45 

40  3  41 

40  @  41 

35  3  36 


48  3  50 
43  3  45 
33  3  35 

25  3  28 


55  3  57 
50  «  52 
48  3  50 
45  «  46 
42  3  43 


loor. 


June. 


34  a  34^ 
32  a  32 1 

40 

39 

38 
37^3  38 

26 
3343  34 

33 

31 
30  3  30i 


38  3  39 
38 
37 
36 

25 
33 
33 
30 
2SJ3 


29i 


31 

30 
27  3  28 


71  3  72 
64  a  65 
63  3  64 
55  3  57 
57  3  58 
52  3  65 


68  8  69 
62  3  63 
57  3  58 
40  3  45 


69  a  71 
65  3  66 
68  3  69 
67  a  68 
60  3  62 
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Domestic  Wool. 

June  30,  1908. 

The  second  quarter  (April-June)  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  one  from  the 
dealers'  standpoint  as  it  marks  the  cleaning  up  of  the  wool  year  Jiere  and 
the  beginning  of  another  season  in  the  country,  usually  attended  with  irregu- 
larity and  uncertainty  of  values  and  with  little  chance  of  profit. 

As  a  rule  (and  this  year  is  not  exceptional)  stocks  during  this  period  are 
much  depleted  and  selections  unattractive,  and  this  is  true  now  as  regards 
staple  wools,  while  clothing  grades  are  in  good  supply.  Manufacturers  have 
generally  covered  on  their  heavy  weight  orders  and  naturally  assume  a  wait- 
ing policy  uniil  they  can  size  up  the  opening  of  the  new  clip  in  the  country. 

This  year  the  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  goods  market  have 
made  manufacturers  unusually  apathetic  and  cautious,  with  the  result  that 
prices  on  most  grades  have  gradually  declined  to  a  point  25  to  30  per  cent 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  are  about  on  a  parity  with  values  of  five 
years  ago.  For  instance,  fine  medium  clothing  territory  wool,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard  grade,  and  which  is  now  selling  at  about  47  to  48  cents 
clean,  was  quoted  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year  at  about  67  to  68 
cents  clean,  and  we  have  to  go  back  to  1903  to  find  values  as  low  as  at 
present.  Even  with  this  decline  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  speculate 
on  the  part  of  dealers  or  manufacturers,  although  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  bottom  has  been  touched  and  any  change  must  be  in  the  nature  of 
improvement. 

Staple  grades  have  been  in  better  demand  and  the  supply  is  limited;  hence 
the  depreciation  in  this  class  of  stock  is  not  quite  so  marked. 

During  the  past  three  months  large  sales  of  \  blood  fleeces  have  been 
made,  including  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  at  from  21  to  224  cents  per 
pound  for  wools  which  were  quoted  in  our  last  report  at  from  26  to  28 
cents.  On  this  grade,  however,  as  well  as  on  |  and  ^  blood,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  too  far  and  at  this  writing  values  have  appreciated  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  pound  from  the  lowest. 

Fine  anil  ^  blood  staple  fleece  wools  have  perhaps  met  with  more  steady 
demand  than  most  other  grades,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  tliis  quarter 
there  have  been  some  large  transactions  consummated  for  wools  to  arrive. 
California  wools  are  a  drug  in  the  market  and  have  been  for  a  year  past. 
Manufacturers  seem  to  be  having  no  call  for  goods  requiring  this  class  of 
stock,  and  until  the  woolen  dress  goods  and  felt  manufacturers  are  more 
prosperous  these  wools  are  likely  to  hang  fire. 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market  at  home,  dealers  sent 
their  buyers  into  the  country  with  such  conservative  ideas  that  the  growers 
preferred  to  consign  their  clips  rather  than  sell  them  at  prices  offered;  hence 
the  early  clips  of  Arizona  and  Texas  were  largely  shipped  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  and  the  former  met  with  fairly  ready  sale  owing  to  their  good 
staple  and  attractive  condition. 

As  the  season  progressed  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  clip 
was  going  to  be  deficient  in  staple;  therefore  in  sections  where  wools  showed 
good  length  and  strength  there  was  considerable  competition  from  eastern 
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buyers.     This  was  notably  the  case  in  Oregon  and  some  parts  of  Idaho;  also 
in  the  fleece  wool  States. 

Indications  point  to  an  attractive  clip  from  Montana,  but  as  yet  the  market 
there  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  opened. 

George  W.  Benedict. 


Polled  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)      (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Huper  .... 
B  Super  .... 
O  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


April. 


60  g  65 
52  a  55 
42  g  45 
32  ig  30 
22  t  25 
50  @  55 
40  g  42 
62®  57 


May. 


60  ®  65 
50  @  55 
42  g  45 
32  3  36 
20  g  25 
50  @  55 
40  @  42 
52  ig  57 


June. 


60  g  65 
50  g  55 
42  @  45 
32  3  36 
20  §  25 
50  3  55 
40  3  42 
52  3  57 


June. 

6S 

n 

72 

60 

3 

65 

52 

3  57 

45 

« 

45 

30 

(ti 

35 

57 

i3 

62 

48 

(3 

50 

62 

3 

68 

Remarks. 

If  the  actual  sales  of  pulled  wools  for  the  quarter  could  be  tabulated  they 
would  show  the  smallest  amount  in  volume  and  the  lowest  level  in  prices  of 
any  corresponding  period  for  many  years.  High  grade  extras  and  long-grown 
fine  A's  were  the  only  wools  tliat  maintained  their  values.  Even  combing 
grades  weakened  and  fell  off  in  demand ;  and  the  only  saleable  B  supers  were 
those  of  sufficient  staple  for  worsted  purposes.  Inferior  B"s  were  sold  at  30 
cents  and  even  lower.  Many  sales  of  a  forced  nature  marked  the  quarter, 
tlie  figures  for  which  dq  not  appear  in  the  regular  quotations  noted  above, 
and  such  transactions  comprise  the  three  grades  of  super  —  A,  B,  and  C.  In 
fact,  this  last-named  wool  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  quotable  value. 
At  this  writing  there  are  no  indications  of  any  change  in  the  pulled  wool  sit- 
uation, nor  can  there  be  any  until  the  woolen  mills  are  more  generally 
employed. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Maugbr  &  Avery.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice *\ 


Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing . 

Good  Combing - 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools: 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Torkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .    .    . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White  .  . 
East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 
East  India,  White  Kandahar 
Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .  . 


April. 


S43 

@  40 

(g  43 
S42 
S40 

§41 
<g41 

g  3S 

a  32 

S  45 
S42 
3  34 

S34 
®  30 

g33 
S31 
@  30 

@  39 
a  37 
a  36 
(S  36 

@  17 
a  26 
3  25 

a  28 

g27 

a  18 

3  18 
3  16 


l»OS. 


May. 


41    3  42 

40  3  41 
37    a  39 

41  3  43 

40  3  41 
37     3  39 

39  3  40 

40  3  41 

35  3  37 
29    3  31 

43  a  45 
39  ®  40 
31    3  33 

31  3  33 
29    3  30 

31  3  32 
31)  3  31 
28    3  30 

35  3  37 

35  3  36 

32  3  35 
32  3  35 

16    3  17 

25  3  26 

24  3  25 

26  3  28 

25  3  27 
16  3  18 
16  3  18 
15  3  16 


June. 


3  42 
3  41 


36    3  38 


3  43 
3  41 
3  38 

3  40 
3  41 


35    3  36 
29    3  31 


3  45 
3  40 
3  33 

3  33 
3  30 

3  32 
3  31 


28  3  30 

35  3  37 

34  a  35 

32  3  34 

32  3  34 

16  3  1' 

25  3  26 

24  a  25 

26  3  28 

25  I'n  27 
16  3  18 
16  3  18 
15  3  16 


June. 


43  3  45 
41  8  42 
40    3  41 


3  45 
3  42 

3  40 

8  43 
3  42 


43    3  45 
42    3  43 


3  47 
3  43 
g  37 

3  37 
3  33 

3  39 
8  36 
8  41 


44  3  45 

43  3  44 

40  3  41 

40  3  41 


3  25 
3  31 
3  28 
3  33 
3  35 
3  22 
3  19 

a  16 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  activity  and  steady  demand  for  low  crossbreds  noted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  continued  throughovit  the  second  quarter.  Foreign  values 
declined  so  much  that  imported  crossbred  wools  were  much  cheaper  than 
similar  qualities  of  domestic  growlh  and  the  demand  continued  until  supplies 
on  this  side  were  very  much  reduced.  Merino  wools  though  in  moderate 
request  have  not  been  in  large  supply  and  have  been  generally  quite  firmly 
held. 

English  wools  have  been  consumed  largely  but  have  been  imported  direct 
by  two  or  three  large  concerns.     Transactions  in  market  have  been  limited. 

Carpet  wools  have  moved  slowly  on  account  of  the  extremely  low  views  of 
buyers.  The  prospect  of  tariff  changes  has  had  some  influence  upon  the 
market. 
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ANNUAL  WOOL   REVIEW 

WITH   ESTIMATE   OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL   CLIP  OF  1908 
AND   OTHER   STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


In  the  pages  which  follow  we  present  for  the  twentieth  con- 
secutive year  our  annual  estimate  of  the  domestic  wool  product 
based  upon  the  number  of  sheep  iit  for  shearing  April  1,  1908, 
together  with  numerous  tables  relating  to  sheep  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  wool  product,  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  their 
importation.  We  have  followed  our  accustomed  lines  in  gather- 
ing information,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness for  valuable  assistance  to  sheep-men  and  others  who  have 
responded  to  our  inquiries  with  helpful  answers.  We  have  no 
purpose  to  serve  except  to  secure  the  most  accurate  information 
possible  under  prevailing  conditions;  and  in  this  effort  we  have 
given  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  best  informed  wool 
growers,  wool  buyers,  and  dealers,  together  with  those  of  officials 
in  States  where  sheep  are  assessed  for  taxation.  The  result,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  an  estimate  and  not  an  enumeration. 

THE    NUMBER    OF    SHEEP. 

AVe  place  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  at  40,311,548, 
an  increase  of  1,476,617  over  1907,  when  the  total  stood  at 
38,864,931.  This  increase  is  made  up  chiefly  of  additions  to  the 
estimated  number  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  increases 
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of  400,000  and  150,000,  respectively,  have  been  made.  These 
account  for  nearly  half  of  the  increase,  although  small  additions 
have  been  made  in  a  few  States  both  East  and  West.  The  larger 
figures  for  iSTew  Mexico  are  due  to  returns  received  from  the 
Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners,  whose  views  we  feel  must  be 
accepted  as  official  and  the  best  obtainable. 

After  six  years  of  constantly  and  gradually  increasing  wool 
prices  the  tide  began  to  ebb  in  the  autumn  of  1907  ;  and  because 
of  the  unsettled  conditions  caused  by  the  financial  disturbances 
in  this  country  the  wool  year  under  review  was  most  perplexing 
and  unusual  for  all  engaged  in  the  raising,  handling,  or  manu- 
facturing of  this  product,  so  highly  essential  to  the  people  of  all 
civilized  countries  of  the  temperate  zones. 

The  year  1906  had  been  an  exceedingly  prosperous  one  for  all 
the  above-named  interests  (save  the  wool  dealer)  and  all  indica- 
tions pointed  to  a  like  experience  in  1907  ;  but  with  a  suddenness, 
for  which  few  were  prepared,  although  warnings  of  dangers 
ahead  had  been  sounded,  a  panic  started  in  October  and  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  over  the  entire  country,  extending  far 
beyond  our  limits  to  the  remotest  corners  of  tlie  commercial 
countries  of  the  world,  until  all  felt  its  baneful  effects. 

The  increased  cost  of  wool  above  referred  to  was  not  caused 
by  speculation  as  in  the  wool  boom  of  1899,  but  by  the  tremen- 
dous activity  of  machinery  in  all  wool  manufacturing  countries. 
The  constantly  expanding  production  of  Australasia,  as  it  recov- 
ered from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  seven  years'  drought  in 
the  nineties,  which  decimated  the  flocks  of  the  country,  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  pressing  demands  of  a  wool- 
hungry  world.  Although  as  early  as  September,  1907,  an  English 
wool  writer  of  standing,  in  urging  prudent  action  upon  the  buyers 
of  wool,  had  warned  the  trade  that  indications  pointed  to  high 
prices  for  necessaries  of  life,  which  would  tend  to  ciieck  the 
demand  for  textiles,  the  early  Australian  sales  were  character- 
ized by  an  optimism  which  carried  prices  to  levels  that  could  be 
matched  only  by  those  of  the  boom  season  of  1899-1900.  Trade 
was  good,  consumption  was  heavy,  and  all  signs  were  interpreted 
as  meaning  another  year  of  great  demand  for  wool  and  of  satis- 
factory profit  for  the  wool  grower.  But  as  the  widespread  effects 
of  the  panic  began  to  be  felt  and  realized  throughout  the  world 
a  spirit  of  caution  pervaded  all  classes  of  business  men  in  all 
countries,  so  much  does  tlie  prosperity  of   one  country  depend 
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upon  sound  conditions  in  another  in  this  da}^  of  quick  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  commodities.  In  this  country  working 
days  were  soon  reduced  from  full  to  half  time,  machinery  pre- 
viously liummiug  by  night  and  by  day  was  suddenly  stopped 
partially  or  entirely  to  reduce  the  output,  and  wool  consumption 
was  tremendously  curtailed.  The  wise  man,  taking  no  chances, 
refused  to  pile  up  surplus  stock.  There  was  no  demand  for 
goods,  the  market  being  so  lifeless  and  uncertain  that  manufac- 
turers were  willing  to  do  little  more  than  keep  their  mills  moving 
sufficiently  to  furnish  work  for  their  forces  and  prevent  them 
from  scattering. 

Under  such  conditions  wool  dealers  were  not  eager  to  purchase 
the  new  clip  unless  at  prices  sufficiently  attractive  to  compensate 
for  the  risks  taken.  Buyers  were  few  and  late  in  the  held. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  followed  for  a  few  years  previously  there 
was  little  or  no  contracting  for  wool  while  still  on  the  sheep's 
back;  tliat  dangerous  practice,  like  the  cancellation  of  orders, 
curing  itself  in  seasons  unfavorable  to  it.  Another  untoward 
feature,  which  also  had  its  effect,  was  that  the  new  clip  was 
found  to  be  deficient  in  length  of  staple,  making  it  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  considerable  excess  of  short  wool  to  swell  the 
stock  carried  over  from  1907  and  for  which  purchasers  could  not 
be  fonnd.  The  presence  of  these  unsought-for  descriptions  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  made  dealers  averse  to 
offering  any  but  conservative  figures  for  the  new  clip. 

Between  the  outbreak  of  the  panic  and  the  opening  of  the 
domestic  wool  season  of  1908  the  wool  market  was  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  stagnation,  the  few  sales  effected  being  put  through 
at  considerable  loss.  When  the  bottom  was  supposed  to  have 
been  reached,  the  next  sale  disclosed  a  still  lower  depth  than 
that  already  touched.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  by 
the  large  stocks  carried  over  by  the  dealers  from  the  previous 
year.  As  spring  approached  they  were  anxious  to  be  relieved 
of  this  burden  so  that  they  might  prepare  for  the  handling  of  the 
new  clip  about  to  come  upon  the  market ;  but  the  panic  and  the 
mild  winter  had  so  restricted  the  consumption  of  wool  fabrics 
that  manufacturers  showed  little  interest  in  their  requirements 
for  tlie  next  season,  and  consequently  in  the  offerings,  a  result 
of  which  was  that  the  wool  market  was  rarely  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  during  the  late  winter  months. 

The  season  of  1907  had   been  an  unremuuerative  one  for  the 
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wool  dealers,  and  that  it  had  been  no  worse  was  due  to  the 
heavy  purchases  of  large  consumers  very  early  in  the  autumn 
which  enabled  dealers  to  make  a  quick  turnover  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool  at  a  moderate  profit.  Had  these  purchases  been 
postponed  some  months  or  even  weeks,  the  same  wools  could 
have  been  bought  at  a  price  thousands  of  dollars  less  than  the 
amount  paid  for  them.  By  a  narrow  margin  of  time  heavy 
losses  were  thus  escaped  by  the  dealers ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  escape  the  season  has  to  be  written  down  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  known  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  With  this 
experience  fresh  in  mind  and  the  manufacturers  pursuing  a 
waiting  policy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  buyers  went  into 
the  field  with  most  conservative  notions  as  to  the  prices  at 
which  wool  should  be  purchased  for  their  own  safety.  Every- 
where doubt  and  uncertainty  prevailed,  causing  a  paralysis  of 
business  activity,  and  extreme  caution  was  the  watchword. 
Added  to  the  business  perplexities  was  the  usual  fear  occasioned 
by  the  presidential  canvass  and  doubt  of  its  satisfactory  out- 
come. Tariff  revision  was  in  the  air  and  the  return  to  better 
business  was  retarded  by  the  knowledge  that  any  change  of  the 
schedules  or  the  rates  of  duty  would  have  an  unsettling  effect. 

Early  in  the  year  the  effects  of  the  panic  were  much  in  evidence 
in  Australia,  where  marked  losses  in  prices  over  those  prevailing 
before  the  winter  holidays  were  experienced.  These  lower 
prices  had  their  influence  in  this  country ;  but  the  wool  growers, 
accustomed  to  continued  years  of  prosperity  and  high  prices,  not 
taking  the  same  view  of  market  conditions  as  did  the  buyers, 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  low  bids  first  offered,  a  deadlock 
ensued,  and  no  wool  was  moved  for  some  weeks.  Complaint  was 
immediately  made  that  the  buyers  were  offering  much  less  for 
the  wool  than  its  value  in  the  scoured  condition  justified,  the 
belief  being  widespread  that  the  dealers  were  attempting  to 
make  good  in  one  year  their  losses  on  the  clip  of  the  previous 
seasons.  Whether  or  not  this  complaint  was  justified  is  a  ques- 
tion it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  pass  upon,  but  the  fact  is  that 
during  March,  April,  and  May  foreign,  as  well  as  domestic, 
markets  were  in  a  demoralized  state,  the  average  fall  in  prices  for 
Australian  wools  being  fully  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  on 
similar  descriptions  of  domestic  wools.  This  depreciation 
ranged  from  2.3  per  cent  for  fine  merino  and  fine  crossbreds  to 
40   per  cent  for  medium  and  coarse  qualities,  which  were  more 
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serious  reductions  than  those  suffered  by  the  flockmasters  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  periods  of  depression  it  has  been  the 
experience  that  wool  drops  more  in  price  than  almost  any  other 
commodity,  the  explanation  being  that  for  wool  a  number  of 
substitutes  can  be  found  ;  but  for  cotton  and  silk  none  is  at  hand. 

A    STORAGE    WAREHOUSE    BUILT    IN    OMAHA. 

As  a  result  of  these  unsatisfactory  offers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement,  inaugurated 
and  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Wyoming  wool  growers,  to  build  a 
wool  storage  warehouse  in  Omaha.  In  this  effort  the  wool  growers 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  led  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Delfelder,  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  who  was  very  prom- 
inent and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  it  a  success,  were 
chiefly  interested.  The  warehouse  was  erected  and  one  or  two 
million  pounds  of  wool  went  into  it  and  off  the  market.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  more  of  a  storage  scheme  —  a 
holding  for  better  prices,  than  a  place  in  which  to  hold  auctions, 
although  dates  for  such  sales  are  announced  for  December. 

SIMILAR    CONDITIONS    PREVAILED    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

Such  conditions  were  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  for  Australian 
growers,  dissatisfied  with  prices  bid  at  that  time,  withdrew  their 
offerings  from  the  auctions,  selling  at  a  later  date  when  the 
market  had  strengthened  and  prices  ruled  firmer.  Coincident 
with  the  rise  in  the  Australian  markets  came  a  stronger  tone  in 
the  markets  of  this  country,  and  as  prices  became  higher  the 
refusal  of  the  growers  to  accept  the  early  offers  proved  a  wise 
decision  ;  but  in  our  opinion  the  claim  that  *'  this  wareliouse 
saved  the  growers  thousands  of  dollars  "  needs  qualification,  for 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  market  of 
a  few  million  pounds  of  wool  produced  the  effect  attributed  to  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  warehouse  afforded  the  grower^  using  it  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  store  their  clips  until  time,  bringing  a  better 
feeling  in  the  market,  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  higher  prices 
realized  the  world  over,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  removal  of 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  available  wools  affected  results  and 
forced  the  higher  figures  eventually  secured. 

Encouraged  by  what  was  considered  its  success,  a  much  more 
ambitious  and  important  undertaking  than  the  Omaha  warehouse 
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was  started  by  prominent  western  wool  growers — one  which,  if 
it  proves  successful,  will  revolutionize  the  wool  handling  business 
as  it  has  been  transacted  in  this  country  since  its  foundation. 
This  project,  undertaken  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  contemplates  the  erection  or  leasing,  in  some 
central  accessible  city,  with  adequate  railroad  facilities,  of  a 
warehouse  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  gather  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  million  pounds  of  wool  to  be  offered  direct  to  manu- 
facturers or  perhaps  sold  after  the  manner  of  the  London  sales. 
The  idea  as  far  as  outlined  is  to  have  the  undertaking  a  coopera- 
tive one  in  which  all  wool  growers  will  be  invited  to  become 
stockholders  and  patrons.  Denver,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul, 
and  Chicago  have  been  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  association 
to  inspect  their  respective  facilities  for  the  undertaking,  but  as 
yet  no  selection  of  a  site  has  been  announced. 

The  project  seems  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
method  of  handling  the  domestic  clip,  because  it  is  considered 
too  expensive  and  because  the  growers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
know  the  value  of  their  wool  when  the  buyers  appear  after 
shearing  time.  The  belief  is  quite  general  among  the  growers 
that  each  year  they  are  prevented  by  a  combination  from  getting 
fair  market  rates  for  the  product,  and  they  feel  that  with  a 
storage  w^arehouse,  frequented  by  representatives  of  eastern 
manufacturers,  and  from  w^hich  sales  would  be  made  direct  to  the 
mills,  many  causes  of  complaint  would  be  eliminated,  larger 
returns  would  be  received,  and  greater  contentment  would  reign 
among  them. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  trial  will  show  to  the  growers 
that  many  of  their  alleged  grievances  are  fancied  rather  than 
real,  and  that  the  warehouse  will  not  be  tlie  panacea  they  expect 
for  their  alleged  ills. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tliis  warehouse 
project  which  may  impede  or  prevent  its  success,  and  in  call- 
ing them  to  the  attention  of  the  growers  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  seeking  to  do  them  a  kindness  before  they  become 
committed  too  far  to  the  plan,  the  failure  of  which  will  mean 
much  financial  loss  to  many  individuals  and  be  a  blow  at  the 
prestige  of  the  association. 
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WAREHOUSE    AND    AU(;TI0NS. 

The  proposal  may  mean  a  storage  warehouse  where  sales  by- 
private  treaty  may  be  made  at  any  time ;  or  it  may  be  the  inten- 
tion to  erect  a  warehouse  in  which  all  wools  stored  tlierein  will 
be  sold  at  auctions  held  at  stated  intervals. 

The  first  plan  would  simply  enable  the  wool  grower  to  store 
his  wool  in  a  safe  place  until  a  satisfactory  price  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  it  would  not  enable  him  to  control  the  prices  of 
his  product.  The  two  plans  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  objections  to  the  one  that  do  not  apply  with 
nearly  equal  force  to  the  other.  One  of  these  is  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  warehouse  at  a  long  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
wool  manufacture  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  and  inconve- 
nience to  the  manufacturer.  Under  present  arrangements  the 
majority  of  the  mills  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  market,  in 
many  cases  their  representatives  being  on  the  market  week  by 
week  examining  stocks  in  hand,  testing  prices,  and  familiarizing 
themselves  with  conditions  —  a  custom  which  would  be  impos- 
sible if  the  warehouse  were  to  be  far  removed  from  the  wool 
consuming  districts.  As  a  rule,  they  prefer  to  purchase  for  im- 
mediate rather  than  remote  needs.  If  they  should  have  to  travel 
a  long  distance  to  examine  the  wool  and  buy  only  at  stated  inter- 
vals large  quantities,  it  would  have  to  be  at  prices  attractive 
enough  to  them  to  justify  the  risk  and  expense;  and  that  is  just 
the  result  tlie  growers  do  not  desire,  if  they  are  to  control  the 
price  of  the  product.  But  even  if  such  large  purchases  were 
desirable,  only  a  few  of  the  larger  and  stronger  corporations  could 
afford  to  purchase  liberally  so  long  in  advance  of  actual  needs  or 
dare  to  risk  a  decline  in  values.  The  smaller  mills,  which  now 
use  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  clip,  would  figure  but 
seldom  in  the  auctions  at  the  warehouse,  and  competition  would 
be  confined  largely  to  the  middlemen,  whose  elimination  is  said 
to  be  desired,  and  the  larger  consumers  of  wool.  Under  such 
conditions  a  combination  to  regulate  prices  might  be  easily 
arranged  and,  in  that  case,  the  last  state  of  the  grower  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  With  the  western  wools  unclassified  and 
unskirted  as  the}^  come  from  the  ranches  and  the  shrinkage  vary- 
ing widely,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  procedure  to  purchase  them 
at  auctions  unless  the  strictest  rules  governing  responsibility  for 
wrongful  packing  and  branding  were  in  force  and  could  be  used 
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to  recover  for  injuries  and  losses  suffered  by  purchasers.  Now 
an  intending  buyer  is  able  to  go  to  a  wool  loft  in  any  of  the  wool 
trade  centers  and  find  the  kind  of  wool  he  is  seeking  classified  by 
efficient  men  to  meet  his  needs.  He  buys  the  description  he 
wishes  and  is  able  to  secure  time  in  which  to  pay  for  his  pur- 
chases, a  feature  entirely  absent  from  the  wool  auctions  of  Lon- 
don or  the  Australian  centers.  There  payment  is  required  within 
two  weeks  and  before  the  wools  are  moved,  and  we  presume  the 
same  conditions  would  be  adopted  here.  Manufacturers  have 
long  maintained  satisfactory  business  relations  with  the  wool 
dealers,  enjoying  many  advantages  which  might  disappear  under 
the  suggested  change  in  the  method  of  selling  the  clip.  Unless 
the  manufacturers  can  be  shown  wherein  they  would  be  benefited 
])y  the  proposed  arrangement  we  doubt  if  they  become  ardent 
advocates  of  the  warehouse  plan. 

If  a  new  system  is  to  be  inaugurated,  it  seems  to  us  that  Bos- 
ton, to  which  point  the  great  portion  of  the  western  wools  finally 
come,  should  be  the  place  chosen  for  the  warehouse  or  the 
auctions  ratlier  than  some  far  distant  western  city.  No  doubt, 
the  Avools  could  be  disposed  of  even  there,  but  the  nearer  they 
are  brought  to  the  East  the  more  easily  they  will  be  sold.  In 
Boston,  the  second  wool  market  in  the  world,  are  to  be  found  all 
the  facilities  for  conducting  such  sales  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Here  are  the  men  with  experience  and  training  to  conduct  and 
manage  the  auctions,  and  here  also  can  be  found  ample  banking 
accommodations  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Moreover,  the  choice  of  Boston  would  mean  no  radical  inter- 
ference with  the  channels  of  trade,  no  transfer  of  the  wool  trade 
from  present  centers  to  an  entirely  new  site,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly secure  the  attendance  of  many  patrons  whose  presence  at 
distant  interior  points  would  be  most  problematical  and  uncer- 
tain. Without  their  participation  success,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
be  questionable ;  with  such  participation  it  would  be  more 
probable. 

Should  this  central  storage  warehouse  be  erected  and  financed, 
the  prevailing  belief  is  that  the  growers  will  learn  from  experi- 
ence that  money  is  both  made  and  lost  in  the  handling  of  wool 
and  that  the  wool  houses  already  established  are  essential  to  the 
trade,  being  able  to  carry  on  the  business  more  economically  than 
the  growers  themselves.  This  is  the  view  of  an  Australian 
writer  familiar  with  the  wool  business  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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who  says  :  "  The  lesson  learned  in  Australia  is  that  wool  selling 
is  an  industry  in  itself.  Our  avooI  growers  confine  their  ener- 
gies to  growing  wool.  Once  it  is  shorn  and  sent  away  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  expert  selling  houses  whose  business 
it  is  to  get  full  market  value  for  the  staple  and  who  are  paid  a 
commission  rate  for  their  services.  The  grower  frankly  admits 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  sell  his  wool  as  profitably,  and  has 
every  confidence  in  his  broker,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  wool 
industry  is  clear  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  arrange- 
ment." An  agricultural  paper,  whose  sympathy  would  naturally 
be  with  the  growers  in  any  movement  calculated  to  increase 
returns  received  from  the  clip,  doubts  whether  the  plan  to  organ- 
ize agencies  to  handle  their  own  wools  at  eastern  markets  will 
prove  profitable  in  the  end,  adding :  "  Probably  houses  already 
established  can  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper  than  the  growers 
can  do  it,  but  an  experiment  will  settle  the  question."  The 
growers  will  also  learn  they  have  not  been  robbed  year  by  year 
by  the  eastern  wool  merchants.  If  that  lesson  can  be  learned 
and  a  better  basis  for  trading  established  by  which  the  friction 
experienced  yearly  can  be  eliminated,  this  experiment  may  be 
worth  all  it  costs  even  should  the  attempt  end  in  failure.  We 
recognize  in  it  an  effort  on  the  part  of  men  widely  scattered  over 
a  vast  territory  and  easily  disturbed  by  reports  industriously 
circulated  of  combinations  effected  to  prevent  them  from  obtain- 
ing that  to  which  they  believe  themselves  justly  entitled,  to 
improve  this  condition.  Unfortunately,  if  they  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  prices  of  their  product,  they  will  adopt 
a  plan  which  they  themselves  allege  exists  among'  the  wool 
merchants  and  to  which  they  so  strongly  object,  but  out  of  it 
all  we  trust  there  may  come  that  harmony  which  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  wool  growing,  wool  selling,  and  wool  manu- 
facturing. 

It  is  evident  from  statements  made  upon  the  authority  of  the 
men  identified  with  the  movement  that  one  purpose  is  "  to  elim- 
inate the  middleman  from  the  business  of  buying  wool,  to  restore 
to  the  sheepmen  of  the  West  absolute  control  of  the  product  and 
to  sell  direct  to  the  manufacturer."  Whether  such  a  result  can 
be  secured  is  extremely  doubtful ;  and  if  it  could  be,  whether 
such  elimination  would  be  expedient  or  desirable  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion. A  similar  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Middle  West  b}^  the 
American   Society   of   Equity    to   regulate   the   prices   of   farm 
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products.  Respecting  the  diflficulties  such  an  undertaking  must 
meet  we  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  a  'New  York  commer- 
cial paper,  which  says : 

This  plan  is  likely  to  work  with  less  success  for  grain  and 
general  farm  products  than  for  cotton.  The  latter  presents  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  natural  monopoly,  inasmuch  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  supply  is  raised  within  a  restricted  area  in 
our  Southern  States,  while  grain  and  other  products  that  may  be 
kept  some  time  in  storage  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area  in  this 
country  and  come  in  competition  in  the  world's  markets  with 
large  sup])lies  from  other  sources.  It  would  be  much  easier  for 
the  planters  of  the  South  than  for  the  farmers  of  the  West  to 
maintain  a  comparatively  compact  and  cohesive  organization. 
Unless  the  latter  could  hold  together  in  suflicient  force  to  control 
a  large  proportion  of  the  commodities  whose  price  was  to  be  con- 
trolled their  efforts  would  be  futile  and  not  only  unprofitable  but 
costly. 

But  the  chief  defect  of  all  these  schemes  springs  from  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  middleman  or  the  trader  who  intervenes 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  is  unnecessary  or  performs 
no  function  that  is  woi-th  what  it  costs.  While  prices  are  inevit- 
ably controlled  by  tlie  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  in  the  case 
of  commodities  that  must  become  available  for  a  year's  supply 
within  a  limited  period  of  a  few  months,  there  may  be  artificial 
adjustments  by  regulating  the  flow  into  the  markets,  which  will 
prevent  wide  and  uncertain  fluctuations  in  price.  Without  these 
the  prices  would  be  unduly  depressed  for  the  producer  at  the 
harvest  time  and  might  be  unduly  raised  for  the  consumer  before 
the  arrival  of  the  next  harvest.  Consumption  would  be  hastened 
while  prices  were  low  and  restricted  as  they  advanced. 

These  adjustments  of  supply  to  demand  need  to  be  made,  but 
they  cannot  be  made  effectively  by  the  scattered  producers 
through  any  practicable  organization.  They  require  an  inter- 
mediate class  of  traders  devoted  to  the  business,  with  capital  for 
handling  supplies  by  provision  for  storage  and  transportation 
adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  market.  Exchanges  and 
warehouses  are  a  necessity  which  combinations  of  farmers  cannot 
provide  and  manage  with  effect.  If  they  attempt  it  it  will  cost 
them  more  and  serve  them  less  eft'ectively  and  economically  than 
the  experienced  middlemen  with  their  appliances  for  trading. 
These  may  speculate  and  "  gamble  "  on  the  fluctuation  of  prices, 
but  it  will  be  between  themselves,  with  little  loss  to  anybody 
else,  unless  on  rare  occasions  when  they  may  succeed  in  manipu- 
lating markets  temporarily.  Whatever  the  abuses  in  trading,  it 
can  be  better  done  by  traders  than  by  farmers  and  planters,  and 
the  experiments  of  the  latter  in  trying  to  control  markets  and 
regulate  prices  are  sure  to  come  to  grief. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  supply  far  from 
all  the  demands  of  its  wool  users  it  is  not  clear  how  it  will  be 
possible  by  any  warehousing  plan  to  enable  the  sheepmen  of  the 
West  to  gain  absolute  control  of  the  product.  The  cotton  raisers 
of  the  Soutli,  having  almost  a  monopoly  of  certain  grades  of 
cotton,  have  not  succeeded  in  their  ambitious  scheme  to  control 
the  amount  to  be  raised  and  the  prices  to  be  received.  With 
conditions  favoring  them  less  than  the  raisers  of  cotton,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  this  part  of  the  plan  of  the  sheepmen  can 
be  realized.  Prices,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  wool  duties, 
cannot  be  forced  beyond  the  point  where  competition  with 
the  Australian,  Cape,  and  Argentine  wools  will  be  invited  and 
importations  made. 

WOOL    AUCTIONS    ATTEMPTED    BEFORE. 

The  idea  of  having  wool  auctions  in  this  country  is  not  a 
recent  one,  the  attempt  having  been  made  several  times  before, 
but  this  is  the  tirst  time  the  sheepmen  themselves  have  under- 
taken it ;  and  to  us  it  seems  quite  as  formidable  a  task  as  that 
proposed  some  years  ago  by  the  National  Livestock  Association 
when  it  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  packing 
company  to  kill  and  distribute  the  stock  of  the  cattlemen  and 
become  a  rival  of  the  great  establishments  then  dominating  the 
markets  and  paying  prices  considered  unduly  low  for  their  sup- 
plies. The  plan  looked  feasible  and  for  a  time  success  seemed  in 
sight ;  but  when  funds  were  needed  they  were  not  forthcoming  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  We  do  not  predict  a  similar  outcome 
for  this  warehouse  attempt,  but  our  doubt  concerns  the  extent  of 
the  interest  to  be  manifested  by  the  wool  growers  of  the  country, 
especially  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  paj^ment  of  the  stock  to 
be  distributed  amongst  them.  If  outside  parties  willing  to 
finance  the  undertaking  can  be  found,  it  may  be  that  the  difficulty 
of  securing  sufficient  wools  for  the  auction  can  be  overcome  and 
its  proper  preparation,  classing,  and  branding  can  be  accomplished  ; 
but  to  our  mind  the  danger  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  interesting  a 
large  number  of  men  in  an  enterprise  in  which  but  few  have  a 
sufficiently  large  financial  share  to  cause  them  to  consider  it  of 
prime  importance  to  their  welfare. 

In  1904  the  question  of  establishing  in  Chicago  a  wool  market 
along  lines  similar  to  these  now  suggested,  except  the  cooper- 
ative feature,  was  canvassed  by  the  officials  of  the  Chicago  Stock 
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Yards  Company,  but  the  movement  did  not  get  beyond  the  stage 
of  discussion.  If  auctions  are  to  be  held,  other  important  mat- 
ters aside  from  tlie  financial  problem  involved  in  the  undertaking 
are  to  be  considered.  An  Australian  wool  expert  suggests  in  a 
recent  article  that  the  proposed  American  sales  should  be  mod- 
eled after  the  Australian  rather  than  the  London  auctions,  the 
American  wool  growers  being  cautioned  that  if  the  auctions  are 
to  be  a  success  they  must  gain  the  confidence  of  buyers  by  getting 
up  their  wool  in  a  straightforward  manner,  having  the  wool  prop- 
erly classed  and  prepared  for  market  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  buyers.  Two  essentials  to  success  are  that  the 
growers  must  give  their  loyal  support  to  the  undertaking  and  the 
sales  must  be  so  conducted  that  wool  users  will  recognize  that 
they  are  getting  a  fair  and  square  deal.  Mutual  confidence  must 
be  the  keystone  to  success.  Careful  classing,  separation  of 
merino  and  crossbred  wools,  the  marketing  of  wool  as  branded, 
faithful  packing,  separation  of  fleeces,  pieces,  bellies,  locks, 
and  tags  in  bales  by  themselves  are  all  essential  matters  if  the 
auctions  are  to  win  the  support  of  those  whose  support  will  be 
necessary  for  their  success. 


FOREST    RESERVES    AND    THEIR    ADMINISTRATION. 

Dissatisfaction  with  forest  reserves  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
pronounced  among  our  correspondents  this  year  as  last.  What 
discontent  exists  is  directed  more  toward  the  regulations  than 
toward  the  reserves  themselves.  As  one  well-known  sheepman 
expressed,  the  feeling,  it  is  summed  up  in  "  'kicking'  at  the  rules, 
at  the  amount  of  the  fees,  and  because  more  sheep  are  not 
admitted  to  the  reserves."  He,  himself,  regards  the  reserves  as  a 
good  thing  for  the  beneficiaries  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
''  if  the  permits  were  put  up  at  auction  they  would  bring  a  lot 
more  than  the  fees  charged."  But  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
reserves  is  to  help  the  settler  and  homesteader,  and  if  the  privi- 
leges were  to  go  to  the  highest  bidders  at  auction  the  cry  might 
easily  be  raised  that,  instead  of  securing  the  desired  result,  the 
rich  man  and  the  corporation  were  being  helped  rather  than  the 
individual  and  the  small  sheep  or  cattleman. 

A  very  prominent  Montana  man  writes :  "  Our  wool  growers 
will  soon  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  forest  reserve  regulations  pro- 
vided the  Administration  is  successful  in   securing  the  proper 
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men ;  at  present  there  is  some  opposition  to  the  administration 
of  the  reserves." 

Another  well  informed  correspondent  from  a  far  western  State 
writes : 

"I  believe  the  attitude  of  wool  growers  in  the  State  is  some- 
what against  the  forest  reserves  and  the  rules  of  the  service  as 
arranged  at  the  present  time,  but  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  forests  under  reasonable  rules  and  instruc- 
tions and  allow  sheep  to  graze  therein  is  approved.  But  the 
sheepmen  think  that  better  service,  better  men,  and  more  reason- 
able rules  should  obtain.  The  forest  reserves  have  tended  to 
decrease  the  number  of  sheep  running  in  the  State  ;  however,  I 
believe  those  sheep  that  were  in  the  reserves  have  been  kept  in 
better  condition  during  the  summer  than  they  were  before  the 
time  of  the  forest  reserves." 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  objections  to  the  reserves,  as 
well  as  to  the  management,  are  stated  by  other  correspondents  in 
the  annexed  quotations.     A  Nevada  man  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Am  opposed  to  the  policy.  There  is  not  one  acre  of  forest 
in  Nevada  except  a  fringe  along  the  west  side  of  the  State.  As 
for  conserving  the  water  for  irrigation,  etc.,  there  is  not  a  stream 
but  sinks  in  the  State  and  except  streams  from  the  Sierras  all 
go  dry  in  August  or  September  in  best  years.  The  reserve 
policy  is  new  here.  When  once  in  force  will  affect  us  almost  as 
in  other  places." 

A  Montana  man  writes :  "  Sheepmen  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  rulings  of  the  Forestry  Department,  which  work  much 
hardship  on  the  wool  growers  and  are  driving  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  out  of  the  business." 

Another  Montana  man  says :  "  The  attitude  of  wool  growers 
toward  forest  reserves  is  unfavorable.  Its  tendency  is  to  cut 
down  ilocks  and  add  unnecessarily  to  expense." 

A  Wyoming  man  says :  "  The  attitude  of  the  wool  growers  of 
this  country  toward  the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  is 
one  of  unqualified  condemnation.  The  Black  Hills  National 
Forest,  a  very  important  reserve,  lies  at  our  very  doors  and 
sheep  are  entirely  excluded  while  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  finest  summer  grazing  in  the  world  rot 
down  and  our  sheep  stand  exposed  to  sun  and  drought  in  sight 
of  this  paradise.  This  reserve  is  sparsely  settled  and  sections 
of    it   practically    withoi;t    stock    of    any   kind.      Mr.    Mondell 
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acting  for  us  tried  to  have  at  least  a  part  of  the  reserve  opened 
for  sheep,  but  after  six  years  of  effort  is  obliged  to  confess  his 
helplessness  in  the  matter.  Senator  Warren  has  also  taken  up 
the  matter  with  the  Department  at  Washington  but  with  no 
better  results." 

A  Utah  grower  says  :  "  Most  growers  favor  forest  reserves  but 
they  are  against  the  way  they  are  administered  in  many  instances. 
The  reserves  have  reduced  and  are  reducing  the  flocks." 

That  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  sheepmen  is  shown 
by  the  objections  of  a  Wyoming  grower  who  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  regulation  of  the  forest  reserves  and  the  open  range. 
He  writes  :  "  Xo  forest  reserves  in  central  Wyoming,  but  the  pro- 
posed policy  of  Mr.  Pinchot  is  severely  condemned  as  regards 
applying  forest  reserve  regulations  to  the  entire  range." 

The  most  pronounced,  sweeping,  and  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  reserves  is  thus  stated  by  a  New  Mexico  correspondent,  who 
writes  :  "  We  are  strictly  against  forest  reserves  and  the  manage- 
ment of  same.  They  are  driving  stock  —  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  —  off  the  reserves  and  that  overcrowds  the  range  outside  the 
reserves.  It  is  all  graft  and  nothing  else.  Strictly  in  favor  of 
the  large  cattle  companies,  the  small  man  is  not  in  it." 

With  such  hostility  among  the  wool  growers  to  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  reserves  as  is  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  extracts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill  was  on  its  passage  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  the  opposition  of  senators  and  representatives  from 
western  States  to  the  creation  of  any  new  forest  reserves  by 
the  President  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  Senate  in  1907,  was  shifted  to  the  Forest  Service,  an 
amendment  being  offered  to  the  bill  which  provided  "  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  should  be  paid  or  used  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  in  whole  or  in  part  the  preparation  or  publication 
of  any  newspaper  or  magazine  article,  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
the  giving  out  to  all  persons  without  discrimination,  including 
newspapers  and  magazine  writers  and  publishers,  of  any  facts  or 
official  information  of  value  to  the  public." 

The  charge  had  been  made  that  public  money  was  being  used 
to  prepare  secretl}'  matter  of  a  character  which  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice could  not  have  published  as  its  own,  praising  its  own  work 
and  reflecting  upon  those  who  criticised  it.  It  was  also  charged 
that  newspapermen  were  subsidized  to  write  in  its  defence  and 
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newspapers  and  magazines  paid  to  publish  material  prepared  by 
tlie  Service.  All  these  charges  were  denied  by  Chief  Pinehot 
and  altliough  the  bill  as  passed  carried  the  above  amendment  the 
Attorney  General  has  given  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  does 
not  proliibit  wbat  the  Service  has  done  heretofore  —  the  giving 
out  of  facts  or  official  information  of  value  to  the  public. 
While  such  charges  were  in  circulation  against  the  Service  it  was 
difficult  to  contradict  them  so  that  the  denial  v/ould  reach  the 
persons  willing  to  hear  and  accept  them  as  true  ;  and  it  is  a 
cause  for  congratulation  that  an  opportunity  was  granted  the 
Service  to  })ut  on  record  a  public  denial  of  the  accusations. 
With  such  a  stupendous  task  on  his  hands,  as  the  management 
of  the  forest  reserves  must  be,  it  is  not  surprising  that  com- 
plaints have  been  made  and  opposition  has  arisen  to  the  regula- 
tions enforced  by  the  Forester.  No  doubt,  mistakes  in  manage- 
ment have  occurred,  and  will  occur  in  the  future,  but  when 
the  necessary  adjustments  have  been  made  we  believe  the  sheep- 
men will  quite  generally  agree  that  the  establishment  of  the 
reserves  was  a  good  thing  for  the  sheep  industry  of  the  country. 
Considerable  time  will  be  needed  to  devise  and  put  in  force  satis- 
factory regulations  for  the  government  of  the  reserves,  but  with 
cooperation  and  honest  criticism,  fairly  satisfactory  results  will 
eventually  be  secured,  and  when  that  time  comes  critics  of  the 
present  day  will  become,  we  believe,  the  steadfast  supporters  of 
the  reserves,  which  even  now  some  see  will  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  sheep  industry  in  the  arid  West. 

During  the  year  little  was  heard  of  the  proposal,  made  at  the 
previous  session  of  Congress,  to  control  the  open  range.  Bills 
making  provision  for  such  control  are  pending  in  Congress ;  but 
from  appearances  none  can  be  whipped  into  shape  to  secure  the 
support  of  all  the  livestock  interests  of  the  open  range  country, 
there  being  too  much  difference  of  opinion  at  present  to  secure 
united  support  for  the  measure.  Until  something  approaching 
unanimity  among  all  the  livestock  interests  can  be  secured,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  can 
be  passed  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  western  stockmen 
and  of  their  representatives  and  senators.  It  is  a  big  question, 
and  to  us  it  seems  that  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be  obtained 
only  through  careful  discussion  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
securing  the  best  results  for  the  sheepman,  the  cattleman,  the 
settler,  the  State,  and  the  v/hole  people. 
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The  effort  made  by  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers  to  improve 
the  condition  of  wool  as  it  comes  to  market  produced  encour- 
aging results,  great  improvement  over  former  years  being 
noticed  by  the  wool  merchants.  The  effort  during  the  past  sea- 
son was  made  particularly  in  what  are  known  as  the  fleece-pro- 
ducing States  where  the  complaints  were  chiefly  against  the  use 
of  sisal  and  binder  twine  and  excessive  quantities  of  heavy  rope. 
The  results  of  the  energetic  and  intelligently  conducted  campaign 
encourage  the  hope  that  equally  satisfactory  results  may  be 
secured  when  the  effort  to  effect  certain  other  reforms  is  made  in 
the  great  wool-producing  States  of  the  West. 

PRICES    FOR    WOOL    AND    SHEEP    UNSATISFACTORY. 

In  1907  excellent  returns  were  received  for  both  wool  and 
sheep.  In  1908  the  prices  for  wool  were  some  15  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  but  the  losses  thus  experienced  were  not  balanced 
by  favorable  returns  for  stock  sold.  In  fact,  experience  on  the 
stock  side  of  the  industry  was  just  as  unsatisfactory  as  on 
the  wool  side,  so  that  the  year,  on  the  whole,  was  far  from  favor- 
able, prices  for  sheep  being  some  $2  less  per  hundred  pounds 
this  autumn  than  a  year  ago.  But  with  the  presidential  contest 
settled,  with  idle  machinery  again  in  motion,  and  unemployed 
operatives  being  put  to  work  on  full  time,  the  outlook  for  next 
season  is  distinctly  more  favorable.  In  fact,  conservative  opin- 
ion prevails  that  the  country  is  about  to  start  on  another  period 
of  prosperity  in  which  the  textile  industry  and  the  growers  of 
wool  are  sure  to  share. 

WOOL    PRODUCT. 

The  total  clip,  excludiug  pulled  wool,  according  to  our  estimate, 
is  270,138,321  pounds,  an  increase  of  12,833,571  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  scoured  equivalent  is  106,630,648 
pounds,  an  increase  of  5,671,530  pounds  over  last  year,  due 
partly  to  the  lighter  shrinkage  of  the  wools  in  the  present 
season. 

This  year,  as  last,  Wyoming  is  credited  with  having  produced 
the  largest  amount  of  wool  in  the  grease,  but  owing  to  the  greater 
shrinkage  of  its  wools  Montana's  product,  in  the  scoured  con- 
dition, still  maintains  a  slight   lead,  the  respective  figures,  for 
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Table  I,     Wool  Fbodoct  of  the  United  States. 
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Pounds, 
1,290,000 

434,000 
1,060,000 

203,000 
36,000 

176,000 
5,100,000 

247,500 

6,700,000 

42,000 

687,500 
2,887,500 
3,000,000 
13,000,000 
9,000,000 
5.040,000 
4,225,000 
5,312,600 
2,631,250 
5,100,000 
6,712,071 


71,372,321 


1,687,500 
871,250 
200,000 
787,600 
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.568,750 
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573,600 
950,i;60 

1,305,000 


r,849,750 


1,120,000 
1,856,250 
4,226,000 
1,9.50,000 
32,200,000 
36,000,000 
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13,300,000 
6.000,000 
14,700.000 
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5,200,000 
16,500,000 
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190,916,260 


744,000 

217,000 

525,000 

117,740 

20  300 

101,500 

2,550,000 
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2,904,000 

23,100 

3:8.126 

1,601,500 
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6,630,000 
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2,112.600 
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1.240,313 
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403,200 
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780,000 
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4,851,000 
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1,820,1100 
5,940,000 
2,895,750 

103,200 


64,177,950 


Average  Value  per  Scoured  Pound,  Oct.  1. 


Totnl  Value,  1908, 

Stalea  and  Territories. 

9319,920 

Maine. 

95,480 

New  Hampshire. 

236,260 

Vermont. 

51,806 

Massachusetts. 

8,932 

Rhode  Island. 

44,660 

Connecticut. 

1,158,500 

New  Yorl!. 

66,688 

New  Jersey. 

1,402,720 

Pennsylvania. 

10,396 

Delaware. 

166,376 

Maryland. 

735,736 

West  Virginia. 

823,600 

Kentucky. 

3,182,400 

Ohio. 

2,208,000 

Michigan. 

1,219,680 

Indiana. 

887,260 
1,083,760 

620,931 
1,144,440 
1,300,922 
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Missouri. 
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46,240 
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Florida. 

Alabama. 
I  Mississippi. 
i  Louisiana. 

Tennessee. 
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8201,600 

334,126 

823,876 

390,000 

6,911,920 

5,644.800 

2,945,250 

032,000 

2,069,800 

1,864,020 

948,600 

2,231,460 

1,411,200 

865.400 

2,673,000 

1,634,748 

■71,808 


Kansas. 

Nehraska. 

South  Dakota. 

North  Dakota. 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

Arizona. 

Now  Mexico. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 


$49,741,616 
11,953,000 


861,694,016       i  Total  Product,  1908. 
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the  two  States  being  11,520,000  and  11,592,000  pounds.  The 
increase  in  Wyoming's  flocks  and  wool  product  is  a  surprise  in 
view  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  1903  by  Senator  Francis  E. 
Warren,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  conditions  in  Wyo- 
ming and  neighboring  States,  who  was  then  of  the  opinion  that 
"  the  zenith  had  been  reached  and  passed  so  far  as  numbers  of 
sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  are  concerned,  at  least  for  some  years." 
Yet  since  that  date  the  State  has  been  steadily  increasing  her 
ilocks  and  her  wool  product,  until  this  year's  figures  for  both  are 
the  highest  in  her  history. 

The  detailed  statement  of  number  of  sheep,  weight  of  fleece, 
with  percentage  of  shrinkage  of  wool  product  and  the  equivalent 
in  scoured  wool,  the  average  value  per  pound  and  the  total  value 
of  the  clip  will  be  found  in  Table  I.,  opposite. 

In  this  table  the  States  have  been  arranged  for  convenience, 
as  in  years  past,  in  three  groups,  the  first  embracing  all  those 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  western  boundary  of 
Missouri,  including  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  in 
which  the  fleece  wools,  fine  and  medium,  are  of  comparatively 
light  weight  and  shrinkage ;  the  second  comprising  the  southern 
States,  except  Texas,  Avhere  only  medium  wools  are  produced,  and 
tlie  third  comprising  all  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  line, 
including  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  fine,  fine  medium,  and  medium  wools  of  heavy  weight  and 
shrinkage  are  produced. 

In  the  first  group  are  found  11,466, 548  slieep,  or  28.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  flock,  producing  71,372,321  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease, 
or  26  per  cent  of  the  wliole  product  of  270,138,321  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  pulled  wool.  In  the  third  section  26,895,000  sheep,  or 
66  per  cent  of  the  total  flock,  produced  190,916,250  pounds  of 
wool,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  clip. 

In  scoured  condition  the  wools  of  the  first  group,  owing  to 
their  lighter  shrinkage,  yielded  36,931,480  pounds,  or  34  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  the  third  group  produced  64,177,950  pounds, 
or  61  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

When  the  value  is  considered  it  is  found  that  the  wools  of  the 
first  group  brought  .f!  16,663,334,  or  33.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  $49,741,616,  and  the  third  group's  clip  was  valued  at 
$31,123,606,  or  62.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  production  of  the 
second  group  is  so  inconsiderable  a  proportion  of  the  total  wool 
crop  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  although  the  number  of 
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sheep  and  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  are  about  the  same  as  for 
a  number  of  years  past. 

PULLED    WOOL. 

The  amount  of  pulled  wool  has  been  most  carefully  considered 
and  because  of  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
slaughtered  and  the  scarcity  of  pulled  wool  at  times  during  the 
year,  the  total  has  been  reduced  from  42,000,000  to  41,000,000 
pounds.  The  shrinkage  is  continued  at  30  per  cent,  making  the 
yield  equal  to  28,700,000  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  grades  and  values  of  pulled  wool  (scoured  basis)  are  esti- 
mated as  follows  by  Mr.  William  A.  Blanchard,  of  Boston : 

Fine  and  fine  medium   15,300,000  lbs. 

Medium  and  coarse 13,400,000  lbs . 

28,700,000  lbs. 

These  quantities  may  again  be  subdivided  into  grades,  with 
avei'age  values  at  Boston,  thus : 


Extra  and  fine  A ]  4,400,000 

A  super I  4,900,000 

B  super j  8,000,000 

C  and  low  super 1,400,000 

Fine  combing 5,800,000 

Combing 3,900,000 

Shearlings    300,000 


28,700,000 


Value  per 
pound,  cents. 

Total  value. 

54 

#2,376,500 

43 

2,107,000 

34 

2,720,000 

22 

308,000 

50 

2,900,000 

38 

1,482,000 

20 

60,000 

$11,953,500 

The  total  production  of  the  country  for  1908  including  pulled 
wool  is,  therefore,  311,138,321  pounds,  equal  to  135,330,648 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  4,971,530  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  for  1907. 
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Table  II.  —  Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and  Pulled. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
18!)2. 
18!»3. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


pounds 


Product. 


136,591,955 
134,795,350 
139,628,220 
139,326,703 
145,300,318 
151,103,776 
140,292,268 
125,718,690 
115,284,579 
111,365,987 
111,661,581 
113,958,468 
118,223,120 
126,814,690 
137,912,085 
124,366,405 
123.935,147 
126,527,121 
129,410,942 
130,359,118 
135,330,648 


Decrease. 


3,964,730 
1,796,605 


301,517 


10,811,508 

14,573,578 

10,434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545,680 
431,258 


Increase. 


4,832,870 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,887 

4,264.652 

8,591,570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 

2,883,821 

948,176 

4,971,530 


VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    CLIP. 


Our  estimates  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  scoured  pound  at 
the  seaboard,  which  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  as  follows  : 


Table  III.  —  Scoured  Wool. 


Fleece  and  pulled, 


Pounds. 

1901 i  126,814.690 

1902 1  137,912,085 

1903 '  124,366,405 

1904 123,935,147 

1905 126,527,121 

1906 129,410,942 

1907 !  130,359,118 

1908 1  135,330,648 


Total  value. 


851,164,709 
60,679,127 
58,775,373 
64,948,959 
80,415,514 
79,721,383 
78,263,165 
61,694,616 


Value  per  pound. 


Fleece. 

Pulled. 

Cent*. 

CentB. 

41.1 

36.7 

45.2 

39.7 

48.8 

43.4 

54.1 

46.7 

65.4 

57.4 

63.8 

54.3 

62.3 

60.2 

46.6 

41.6 
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SCOUBED    WOOL. 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  cli|),  scoured,  for  the  year,  estimated 
on  the  price  in  Boston,  October  1,  was  li!61,694,616  for  135,.330,648 
pounds  of  wool.  Last  year  130,359,118  pounds  were  valued  at 
$78,263,165,  which  indicates  the  losses  suffered  through  the  panic 
by  the  wool  growers  of  the  country.  The  average  value  per 
})0und  of  the  fleece  avooI  was  46.6,  the  lowest  figure  touched  since 
1902.  The  same  is  true  of  the  41,6  cents  paid  for  the  scoured 
pound  of  pulled  wool. 

WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  is  6.70  pounds,  an  increase  from 
6.60  pounds  in  1907.  I'he  weight  for  1906  was  6.66  pounds ; 
for  1905,  6.56  pounds ;  for  1904,  6.50  pounds ;  and  for  1903,  6.25 
pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  is  60.5  per  cent.  For  1907  the 
slirinkage  was  60.6  per  cent ;  for  1906,  61.8  per  cent ;  for  1905, 
61.3  per  cent;  for  1904,  61.6 ;  and  for  1903,  60.8  per  cent. 


Table   IV.  —  Fleece  and    Pulled  Wool,  Washed  and  in   the  Gbeasb. 


1888 pounds 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 " 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


301,876,121 
295,779,479 
309,474,856 
307,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
.325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,330 
288,636,621 
.302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294.750 
311,138,321 


Decrease.  IncreaBe. 


298,829 
6,096,642 


2,073,349 


23,327,426 
.30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


13,699,377 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,567,438 

5,470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 

13,838,650 


4,338,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 

12,833,571 
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AVAILABLK    SUPPLIKS,    1903-1908. 

Table  V.  contains  an  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies 
for  the  year  1908-9,  that  is,  pending  the  next  clip,  excluding 
imports  after  October  1,  and  supplies  in  manufacturers'  hands, 
with  the  figures  for  corresponding  years  given  for  comparison. 
It  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  record  of  sup- 
plies in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1  last,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor's  figures  of  imports,  and  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  tables. 

Table  V.  —  Available  Supplies. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 

and  pulled  .   . 

287,450,000 

291,783,032 

295,488,438 

298,916,130 

298,294,750 

311,138,321 

Domestic     wool 

on   band  Jan- 

I 

uary  1   .  .   .   . 

110,499,572 

112,081,000;    41,873,811 

72,461,443 

94,402,046 

84,556,560 

Foreign     wool 

on   hand  Jan- 

uary 1  .   .    .   . 

12,372,000 

15,699,000l    11,562,000 

24,414,000 

15,169,000 

15,188,600 

In     bond    J  an- 

uary  1    .    .   .    . 

28,319,246 

33,735,970     41,181,360 

56,788,129 

40,928,806 

52,955,081 

Foreign  wool  im- 

ported,   Jan- 

uary     1     to 

July  1  .   .   .   . 

102,025,924 

102,167,816 

164,730,368 

119,597,687 

126,600,884 

64,275,513 

Total     .   .   . 

540,666,742 

5.55,466,317 

554,835,967 

572,176,339 

575,395,486 

628,113,975 

ImportB     of 

wool,  July 

1  to  Oct.  1, 

38,700,120 
579,368,862 

36,403,499     44,388,908 

35,331,909 
607,508,248 

33,750,260 

33,205,899 

Total  to  Got.  1 

591,869,8161  599,224,875 

609,145,746 

i  561,319,874 

The  gross  imports  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1908,  are  as  follows : 


1908. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

August 

September    

Pounds. 

5,008,616 
7,779,053 
2,767,351 

Pounds. 

1,223,933 
3,141,050 
2,317,139 

Pounds. 
2,767,058 
4,968,003 
3,215,696 

Pounds. 

8,999,607 

15,906,106 

8,300,186 

Total   

15,573,020 

6,682,122 

10,950,757 

33,205,899 
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For  the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  previous  year  the 
imports  were  : 


ClasB  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

5,781,668 

Pounds. 
6,622,770 

Pounds. 
21,345,822 

Pounds. 
33,750,260 

THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool  clip  of  the 
year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental  fiscal  year,  the 
clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  a  series  of  years 
is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it  may  dif- 
fer from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one  year  of  the  series. 


Table  VI. —  Wool  Produced,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for 

Consumption. 


Net  Imports. 

Fine  Wool. 

Total 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Retained 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Imports. 

and 

Production 

for  Con- 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign. 

Classes 
I.  and  II. 

Class 
III. 

sumption. 

for  Con- 
sumption. 

cent  of 
Foreign. 

Poundi. 

Pound*. 

Pounds.       Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1890-91.. 

129,303,648 

2,930,045 

39,783,501     89,882,024 

309,474,856 

435,848,459   345,966,435 

10.63 

1891-92.. 

148,670,652 

3,ai0,019 

53,350,167]    92,312,922 

307,101, .507 

452,562,140 

360,249,218 

14.81 

1892-93.. 

172,433,838 

4,310,495 

46,189,082   122,026,119 

333,018,405 

501,141,748 

379,115,629 

12.18 

1893-94.. 

55,152,585 

6,497,654 

7,167,380     42,007,798 

348,.538,138 

397,193,069 

3.55,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.. 

206,081,890 

6,622,190 

98,388,318   105,402,507 

,325,210,712 

524,722,428 

419,319,921 

23.46 

189.5-96.. 

230,911,473 

12,972,217 

126,966,3.55     97,918,882 

294,296,726 

512,2.35,982 

414,317,100 

30.64 

1896-97.. 

350,852,026 

8,700,598   235,282,735:  112,I4l,457i  272,474,708 

614,626,136 

502,485,908 

46.84 

1897-98.. 

132,79-.,302 

2,625,971,    47,480,033,    82,810,437!  259,1.53,251 

389,322,582 

306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

76,736,209 

14,095,335 

3,349,870     60,947,428  266,720,684 

329,361,558 

268,387,135 

1.25 

1899-1900 

155,918,455 

7,912,557 

44,680,424;  105,525,783'  272,191,3.30 

420,197,228!  314,671,445 

14  20 

1900-01.. 

103,583,505 

3,790,067 

32,865,844!    67,127,159!  288,686,621 

388,430,059   321,502,465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

166,576,966 

3,227,941 

69,315,286 

93,842,199   302,502,382 

465,8.51,407   371,694,390 

18.65 

1902-03.. 

177,137,796 

3,511,914 

54,747, .533 

119,397,268;  316,841,0.32 

489,966,914  370,569,646 

14.63 

1903-04.. 

173,742,834 

3,182,803 

55,999,545 

114,880.236;  287,450,000 

4.58,010,031   345,129,795 

16.22 

1904-05.. 

249,135,746 

2,561,648 

134,407,321 

112,292,726  291,783,032 

538,357,130;  426,066,402 

31.54 

1905-06. . 

201,688,668 

5,642,859 

98,336,137 

97,902,153'  295,488,4.38 

491,534,247    393,632,094 

24.99 

1906-07.. 

203, 8  47, .545 

3,446,748 

91,726,655 

108,888,982   298,715,130 

499,115,927    390,226,945 

23.. 50 

1907-08.. 

125,980,524 

5,626,463 

57,846,442 

62,690,077   298,294,750 

418,648,811   346,141,192 

16.71 
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Tlie  proportion  of  fine  wools  decreased  from  23.50  per  cent  in 
1907  to  16.71  in  the  year  under  review,  just  about  the  per  cent 
for  tlie  year  1903-4  and  somewhat  below  the  average  for  the 
eighteen  years  shown  in  the  table.  The  net  imports  of  Classes  I. 
and  II.  are  less  by  33,880,213  pounds  than  last  year  and  76,560,879 
pounds  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  imports  of  Class  III.  are 
less  by  56,198,905  pounds  than  the  same  imports  of  last  year, 
and  less  than  in  any  of  the  years  in  the  table  except  1893-4  and 
1898-9.  The  exports  and  reexports,  as  a  rule  always  small,  are 
2,179,715  pounds  more  than  last  year. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  Table  VI.,  shows  the  total 
supplies  for  five-year  periods,  beginning  in  1888,  the  ten  years 
1893-1902,  the  five-year  period,  1903-1907,  and  the  year  1908 : 


Table    VII.  —  Wool    Supply,    1888-1908  —  Domestic    Production,    and 
Imports  less  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 


All  wools. 


Poiinda. 

1888-1892.     Five  years,  total. 2,122,407,842 

Annual  average 424,481,5(;8 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total j  2,549,920,592 

Annual  average !  509,984,118 

1898-1902.     Five  years,  total |  1,988,771,021 

Annual  average I  397,755,324 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total 4,538,692,213 

Annual  average 453,869,221 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total 2,476.984,249 

Annual  average,  five  years 495,396,850 

1908  418,648,81 1 


Fine  wools. 


Pounds. 
1,686,818,840 

337,363,768 
2,070,423,829 

414,084,766 
1,582,374,537 

316,474,907 
3,652,798,366 

365,279,837 
1,925,618,882 

385,123,776 

346,141,192 


SLAUGHTER    AND    MOVEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  western  cen- 
ters, Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total 
yearly  receipts  of  sheep  at  eastern  seaboard  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "  Cincin- 
nati Price  Current  Annual,"  as  follows  : 
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Table  VIII. 


Seaboard  Sheep  Receipts  and  Slaughteh  at  Fhincipal 
Western  Points. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Western  killings. 


1,173,000 
1,275,000 
1,476,000 
1,622,000 
1,879,000 
2,112,000 
3,278,000 
3,565,000 
3,995,000 
4,299,000 
4,654,000 
4,647,000 
5,019,000 
4,798,000 
5,276,000 
5,832,000 
5,827,000 
5,465,000 
5,879,000 
6,117,000 
5,701,000 


Seaboard  receipts. 


3,432,000 
3,453,000 
3,305,000 
3,274,000 
3,375,000 
3,394,000 
3,330,000 
4,079,000 
4,265,000 
3,611,000 
3,141,000 
2,988,000 
2,945,000 
3,093,000 
3,400,000 
3,443,000 
3,314,000 
3,128,000 
2,425,000 
2,606,000 
2,956,431 


The  seaboard  receipts  were  350,431  larger  and  the  western 
killings  were  410,000  smaller  than  those  of  last  year,  the  total  of 
5,701,000  being  123.000  less  than  the  average  for  the  five  pre- 
ceding years. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  western  killings  at  the  four  cen- 
ters and  the  seaboard  receipts  have  increased  from  4,605,000  to 
8,657,000,  the  increase  of  4,052,000  lacking  only  553,000  of  the 
total  in  1887. 

LONDON    SALES. 

The  sixth  of  the  London  sales  of  Colonial  wool  for  1907 
began  November  26  and  closed  December  10.  The  net  amount 
available  was  127,000  bales,  of  which  113,000  were  sold,  leaving 
14,000  to  be  carried  over  into  this  year.  The  distribution  was  as 
follows  : 


Home  consumption 55,000  bales. 

Continent 56,000     " 

America 2,000     " 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries 
of  Colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  for  the  first  five  series  of 
1908,  as  compared  with  the  same  series  of  last  year  : 


London  Market. 

Held  over  from  December 

Net  Imports  for  the  first  5  series. 


1908. 

14,000  bis. 

860,000    " 


1907. 
2,000  bis. 
699,000  " 


874,000  bis,  701,000  bis. 

Home   Consumption 459,000  bis.  401,000  bis. 

Continental     "  343,000   "  259,000    " 

America  "  34,000   "  34,000    " 


Total  sold  (first-hand  wools)  836,000  bis. 

Held  over 38,000  bis. 


694,000  bis 


7,000  bis. 


The  net  imports  amounted  to  860,000  bales,  and  as  there  were 
14,000  bales  held  over  from  last  year,  the  total  available  supply 
was  874,000  bales.  The  quantity  available  for  each  sale  and  the 
destination  of  the  purchases  are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows  : 

London  Sales  —  Colonial  Wool,  Fir.st  Five  Series,  1908,  in  Bales. 


13 

— 

> 
< 

■6 

a 

a 
c 

a 
o 
O 

i 

(U 

e 

i 

3 

0 

2 

"S 

K 

Jan    1, 1908  ....... 

14,000 

Jan.  21-Feb.  7 

March  17- April  2..  . 

May  12-May  29 

July  14-Aug.  1 

Sept.  29-Oct.  19  . . . . 

187,000 
203,000 
267,000 
276,000 
257,000 

81,000 

77,000 

90,000 

102,000 

109,000 

70,000 
44,000 
51,000 
76,000 
102,000 

6,000 
4,000 
6,000 
10,000 
8,000 

157,000 
125,000 
147,000 
188,000 
219,000 

30,000 
78,000 
120,000 
88,000 
38,000 

Totals 

860,000 

459,000 

348,000 

34,000 

836,000 

38,000 

The  total  sales  Avere  836,000  bales  distributed  as  follows  :  to 
England,  459,000  bales  ;  the  Continent,  343,000  bales ;  to  America, 
78,000  bales,  and  38,000  bales  were  held  over  for  the  next  series, 
wliich  began  November  24,  the  entries  closing  Xovember  16.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  available  will  be  from  170,- 
000  to  180,000  bales. 
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Of  the  fifth  series,  which  began  September  29,  Helmuth 
Schwartze  &  Co.  said  : 

These  sales  have  been  exceptionally  well  attended  throughout 
and  competition  has  been  most  animated  :  jMerino  wool  opened 
about  on  a  par  with  the  close  of  last  sales.  Crossbreds  opened  at 
from  par  to  5  per  cent  lower  as  compared  with  last  sales.  Apart 
from  the  wools  taken  by  America,  which  fetched  full  July  rates, 
the  opening  level  was  about  maintained  till  the  second  half  of 
the  series,  when  some  sliglit  improvement  set  in  so  that  cross- 
breds generally  are  now  about  on  a  par  with  July. 

The  preceding  tabular  statements  refer  only  to  the  London 
market.  Adding  the  transit  wools  and  the  direct  imports,  the 
total  deliveries  to  the  trade  are  stated  by  Helmuth  Schwartze  & 
Co.  to  be  as  follows  : 


Distribution  t)f  Colonial 

Wool  through  England 

and  direct. 

Total  Season. 
1906. 

Total  Season. 
1907. 

Five  Series. 
1907. 

Five  Series. 
1908. 

Sold  to  England    .... 
"      "  Continent    . . . 
"      "  America 

Bales. 

750,000 

1,221,000 

100,000 

Bales. 

857,000 

1,372,000 

149,000 

2,378,000 

Bales. 

786,000 

1,263,000 

146,000 

Bales. 

829,000 

1,205,000 

78,000 

2,071,000 

2,195,000 

2,112,000 

Notwithstanding  bad  times  in  wool  manufacture,  the  total  bales 
sold  were  only  83,000  fewer  than  in  the  previous  season,  Eng- 
land's purchases  being  43,000  bales  heavier  than  in  1907,  while 
America's  purchases  were  reduced  some  68,000  bales,  or  almost 
by  half. 

In  treating  of  the  Australasian  season  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co. 
in  their  annual  report,  issued  under  date  of  October  31,  say  : 

Nothing  could  have  been  brighter  or  more  cheering  than  the 
report  of  the  trade  which  we  were  able  to  furnisli  in  October 
last.  All  conditions  ap})eared  to  be  favorable,  for  the  sun  of 
prosperity,  which  had  encouraged  wool  growers  for  several  years, 
gave  no  sign  that  it  was  passing  its  zenith,  and  that  the  wool 
trade  would  soon  be  laboring  heavily  under  a  cloud  of  depression, 
and  this  and  other  countries  pass  through  one  of  the  severest 
periods  of  trade  prostration  in  their  history.  What  was  a 
noticeable  decline  in  values  at  the  sales  in  December  became 
depressing  weakness  in  the  New  Year,  until  about  Easter  time  a 
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level  of  prices  was  realized  which  called  to  mind  the  dark  days 
of  1901. 

In  speaking  of  the  hoped-for  recovery  in  the  trade  the  report 
continues :  Some  would  think  that  the  depression  is  more  or 
less  ephemeral  in  character,  and  look  for  recuperation  and  revival 
soon,  but  whilst  that  is  heartily  to  be  wished,  it  is  an  idea  move 
or  less  contrary  to  the  whole  bearing  of  the  situation.  The 
decline  has  been  too  severe,  and  the  liquidation  too  drastic  for  the 
effects  of  this  world  crisis  to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  short  period. 
Having  regard  to  existing  want  of  confidence  and  to  the  fair 
stocks  of  wool  on  which  users  can  draw,  time  alone  can  determine 
what  the  state  of  markets  will  be  when  the  chances  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  coming  season  are  confronted  with  actual  results. 
It  must  of  necessity  take  time  to  reestablisli  any  upward  move- 
ment, or  to  create  any  inquiry  for  woolen  goods  which  will  be 
calculated  to  effectively  influence  markets  favorably. 

The  following  statement  shows  how  much  lower  London  prices 
were  this  year  than  last  for  the  various  descriptions  : 

Merinos,  22^  per  cent. 

Crossbreds,  line  qualities,  25      "       " 
Crossbreds,  medium,  35      "       " 

Crossbreds,  coarse,  40      "       " 


Table  IX.  —  Australasian  Wool  Production. 
Compiled  from  Customs  Returns. 


Seasons  of 

1907-8. 

I906-7. 

1905-e. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queeusland 

Soutti  Australia 

Western  Australia  ..... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Bales. 

856,407 
300,390 
234,709 
143,274 
52,500 
33,610 
436,941 

Bales. 
956,630 
301,000 
204,000 
126,000 
42,000 
33,500 
427,058 

Bales. 
816,000 
267,500 
176,000 
119,000 
42,500 
33,500 
415,000 

Bales. 

660,000 

238,000 
99,000 

157,000 
35,000 
30,000 

377,000 

Bales. 

510,000 

225,000 

115,000 

87,000 

32,000 

26,000 

372,000 

Total 

2,057,831 

2,090,188 

1,869,500 

1,596,000 

1,367,000 

''  Dalgety's  Annual  ileview  "  speaks  of  the  clip  of  1907-8  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  generalize  wlien  dealing  with  a  clip 
gathered  from  a  continent  the  size  of  Australia,  2,974,581  square 
miles,  five-thirteenths  of  the  area  being  in  the  tropical  and  the 
balance  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  the  Australian  clip  of 
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the  past  season  were  undoubtedly  its  shortness  of  staple  and 
large  proportion  of  tender  wool,  whilst  burr  and  seed  were  more 
evident  than  dvxring  the  immediately  preceding  seasons.  The  main 
contributing  cause  towards  shortness  of  staple  was  of  course  the 
late  shearing  of  1906,  on  account  of  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions for  that  work,  and  the  exceptionally  dry  spring  of  1907, 
and  high  prices  then  current  for  the  staple,  leading  to  an  early 
commencement  last  shearing. 

Moreover,  the  season  in  many  districts  promised  so  badly  that 
owners  made  a  specially  early  start  in  order  that  they  might 
remove  their  sheep  to  more  favored  localities  before  it  became  too 
late. 

The  causes  referred  to,  viz.,  the  late  shearing  of  1906  and  the 
early  shearing  of  1907  resulted  in  perhaps  half  of  the  sheep 
being  shorn  when  the  wool  upon  them  was  of  but  ten  to  eleven 
months'  growth,  which  accounted  for  the  shortness  of  the  staple, 
whilst  the  unfavorable  season  experienced  during  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  over  the  heaviest  wool-producing  districts,  coming  on 
top  of  a  period  of  over-abundance  of  feed,  gave  a  large  output  of 
tender  and  burr}^  fleece. 

The  quality  of  the  clip  varied  according  to  districts  and  the 
Ijulk  of  the  wool  was  of  finer  quality  than  has  been  seen  in  recent 
years.  A  certain  quantity,  however,  must  be  classified  as  "  hun- 
ger-fine," generally  accompanied  by  lack  of  body,  and  further 
depreciated  by  diist  and  weakness.  Though  on  the  average 
lighter  in  yolk  and  moisture  than  the  preceding  clip,  the  yield  of 
clean  scoured  wool  to  the  buyer  turned  out  to  be  very  disai^point- 
ing;  while  if  the  actual  quantity  of  top  could  be  ascertained  it 
would  be  found  that  the  falling  off  in  output  of  the  semi-manu- 
factured product  as  compared  with  that  in  the  preceding  year 
would  be  enormous,  for  the  past  clip  has,  for  reasons  already 
mentioned,  given  a  poor  percentage  of  top  to  noil.  The  noils 
were  in  many  cases  so  heavily  infested  with  vegetable  defects  as 
to  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  ]ioor  weight  of  tops 
produced. 

The  main  features  of  the  wool  year  were  thus  summarized  : 

1.  The  American  financial  crisis. 

2.  Depreciation  in  wool  values. 

3      Slump  in  prices  for  medium  and  coarse  quality  crossbred 

wools,  and 
4.     Record   prices    obtained   for  really    superior   fine    quality 

sorts. 

During  the  season  2,057,831  bales  were  exported  from  Austra- 
lasia, only  32,357  fewer  bales  than  were  sent  abroad  the  previous 
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season.     The  value  of  the  wool  sold  iu  the  home  markets  averaged 
£13  2d.  per  bale,  as  compared  with  £14  3s.  lid.  last  year. 

Respecting  the  future  the  report  says  that  the  coming  clip  will 
show  a  decrease  and  defects  similar  to  those  noticeable  during 
the  past  season,  viz.,  shortness  and  weakness  of  staple  and 
vegetable  matter. 

Wool  Exports  from  Australasia. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  .  .  . 
South  Auitrali;*  • 
West  Australia  . 
Tasmania  .  .  .  . 
New  Zealand     .    . 


Seasons  of 

1007-S. 

190e-7. 

1905-e. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

Bales. 
777,748 
462,815 
144,640 
163,892 
50,745 
21,050 
436,941 

Bales. 
837,869 
506,650 
117,550 
146,431 
40,789 
13,841 
427,058 

Bales. 
741,194 
431,406 
102,045 
124,472 
42,455 
13,248 
414,635 

Bales. 
597,174 
381,016 

89,374 
108,838 

35,018 

7,549 

376,765 

Bales. 

479,085 

314,218 
57,732 
98,484 
32,567 
12,710 

372,146 

2,057,831 

2,090,188 

1,869,455 

1,595,734 

1,366,942 

This  year  for  the  hrst  time  the  exports  of  wool  are  given  in 
pounds  as  well  as  bales,  it  having  been  asserted  for  some  years 
that  flockmasters  were  constantly  making  their  bales  smaller 
and  smaller  by  putting  less  and  less  wool  into  a  bale.  Accord- 
ing to  Dalgety  the  2,090,188  bales  produced  in  1906-7  averaged 
.'i39.7  pounds  to  the  bale,  making  a  total  of  710,168,448  pounds, 
whereas  the  2,057,831  bales  of  1907-8  made  a  total  of  686,810,010 
pounds,  or  an  average  per  bale  of  333.7  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
23,350,438  pounds  or  69,975  bales  of  an  average  weight  of  333.7 
pounds  per  bale.  In  addition,  the  past  season's  clip  did  not 
yield,  after  scouring,  nearly  so  good  a  percentage  as  the  clip  of 
1906-7,  so  that  putting  the  smaller  yield  at  3  per  cent  it  is 
estimated  that  the  yield  in  1907-8  of  clean  scoured  wool  was 
31,500,000  pounds  less  than  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  weight  of  an  Australian 
bale  of  wool  during  the  last  ten  seasons  : 
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1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 


Greasy. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

358 

248 

365 

258 

369 

240 

868 

244 

348 

238 

361 

243 

368 

247 

360 

238 

356 

243 

350 

289 

Scoured. 


Owing  to  the  improvement  in  flocks  and  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  crossbred  wool,  the  number  of  fleeces  necessary  to  make  a 
bale  has  been  steadily  falling  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  bales  produced  by  a  thousand 
sheep  has  been  increasing.  These  facts  are  brought  out  by  the 
following  table : 


1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 


No.  of  Fleeces  per  Bale. 


59.65 
60.08 
59.62 
57.95 
55.88 
55.42 
51.36 
55.51 
52.70 
50  27 
49.65 
52.90 


No.  of  Bales  per  1000  Sheep. 


16.75 
16.64 
16.76 
17.25 
17.89 
18.04 
19.46 
17.99 
18.97 
19.89 
20.13 
18.90 
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AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia 
for  the  past  five  years  : 


Table  X. —  Number    of    Sheep     at    Close    of   Year   in   Australasia, 

1903-1907. 


1907. 

lOOO. 

1905. 

ieo4. 

1003. 

New  South  Wales 

44,555,879 
14,146,734 
16,738,050 
7,023,000 
3,694,852 
1,729,394 

44,132,421 
12,937,440 
14,886,438 
6,700,000 
3,200,000 
1,583,560 

39,494,207 
11,455,115 
12,535,231 
6,524,300 
3,140,360 
1,556,460 

74,705,673 
19,130,875 

34,531,145 

10,167,691 

10,843,470 

5,298,720 

2,600,633 

1,597,053 

65,038,712 
18,280,805 

28,663,983 
10,500,000 
8,392,044 
5,000,000 
2,554,920 
1,700,000 

QueeDBland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania  .  . 
New  Zealand 

87,887,909 
20,983,772 

83,439,859 
20,108,471 

56,810.947 
18,954,500 

Total 

108,871,681 

103,548,330 

93,836,548 

83,319,517 

75,765,447 

The  flocks,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  rabbits,  which  are 
said  to  consume  40  per  cent  of  the  available  food,  causing  heavy 
losses  of  sheep  in  years  of  drought;  the  continued  subdivision 
of  large  estates  for  closer  settlement  and  more  than  17,000,000 
sheep  slaughtered  in  Australasia  during  the  year,  show  an  increase 
of  5,075,555  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  9,701,702  the  pre- 
vious season. 


RIVER    PLATE    WOOLS. 


The  export  business  of  Eiver  Plate  wools  is  done  between 
July  1  and  April  30.  The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  of 
these  wools  at  the  various  European  ports  for  the  past  fifteen 
years : 
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Table    XL  —  Imports   of  River   Plate  Wools  into  Europe  between 
JuLT  1   AND  April  30,  Succeeding,  1894  to  1908  Inclusive.' 


In  thousands  of  hales. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
190;i 
1904 
190.5 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Dunkirk. 

Havre. 

149 

14 

133 

7 

195 

20 

161 

11 

163 

8       1 

221 

14       1 

169 

8       i 

94 

16 

208 

12 

172 

9 

149 

8 

132 

6 

138 

33 

132 

19       1 

121 

30       1 

Antwerp, 


68 
78 
90 
76 
80 
71 
67 
52 
79 
62 
58 
70 
56 
55 
54 


Bremen. 


Ham- 
burg. 


38 
36 
50 
33 
80 
45 
50 
29 
34 
35 
38 
35 
28 
19 
16 


56 
46 
50 
58 
81 
81 
61 
44 
89 
65 
70 
70 
73 
93 
79 


Other 
Ports. 


15 
30 
35 
12 
56 
29 
33 
35 
78 
67 
48 
68 
85 
71 
57 


Of  which 

Total. 

from 
Monte- 

video. 

340 

34 

330 

45 

440 

70 

351 

35 

468 

80 

461 

54 

388 

45 

270 

65 

500 

64 

410 

51 

371 

41 

381 

45 

413 

66 

389 

46 

357 

53 

'  Wool  circular  of  Wenz  &  Co.,  Reims,  May,  1908. 

The  production  for  twelve  years  (twelve  montlis,  October  1  to 
September  30)  is  as  follows  :  « 


Argentina.                       Urusuat. 

Grand  Totals. 

Season  op 

Quan- 
tity. 

Are. 
weight, 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1S99-00 

1900-01 

1901-02.     ... 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

Bales, 
a. 

443,0 
486,0 
495,0 
487,0 
465,0 
405.0 
444,0 
481,0 
416,0 
411,0 
395,0 
389,0 

Kilo, 
b. 
380 
412 
417 
425 
429 
445 
445     , 
412 
420 
417 
417 
417 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
168,3 
200,3 
206,5 
207,2 
199,4 
181,0 
197,6 
198,4 
174,7 
171,2 
165,0 
162,2 

Bales- 
a. 

100,0 
88,0 
90,0 
81,0 
85,0 
86,5 
86,0 

104,0 
86,0 
82,5 
90,5 
99,0 

Kilo, 
b. 
466 
466 
466 
469 
470 
471 
470 
471 
'     470 
472 
4.50 
451 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
46,6 
41,0 
42,0 
38,0 
40,0 
40,8 
40,4 
49,0 
40,4 
38,9 
40,7 
44,7 

Bales, 
a. 

543,0 
574,0 
585,0 
568,0 
550,0 
491,5 
530,0 
585,0 
502,0 
493,5 
485,5 
488,0 

Kilo . 
b. 
396 
420 
424 
431 
435 
451 
449 
422 
428 
425 
423 
424 

Metric 
Tons. 
a.  c. 
214,9 
241,3 
248,5 
245,2 
2.39,4 
221,8 
2.38,0 
247,4 
215,1 
210,1 
205,7 
206.9 

a.  Two  00  omitted,  thus  443,0  =  443,000. 

b.  Kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

c.  Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
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Imports    into    United    Statks  of    Argentink  Wools    for   Years  1904- 
1908  INCLUSIVE,  IN  Pounds. 


The  increase  in  tlie  importations  of  Argentine  wools,  whicli 
was  manifest  in  tlie  three  years  preceding  1906,  received  a 
check  in  1907.  This  year  there  is  a  further  decrease  in  the 
Argentine  wools  in  all  classes,  the  falling  off  in  Class  I.  wools 
being  very  marked,  bringing  the  total  of  14,311,498  pounds  below 
the  figures  of  1904.  In  1908  no  wools  of  Class  II.  were  imported, 
while  in  1907,  94,86(5  pounds  came  into  the  country.  The  im- 
ports of  Class  III.  wools  in  1908  show  a  falling  off  of  1,942,872 
pounds,  and  were  less  than  one-tifth  the  amount  imported  in 
1904. 

Wenz  iS;  Co.,  under  date  of  May,  write  concerning  the  Argentine 
clip,  flocks,  and  season  as  follows  : 

The  winter  was  favorable  and  lambing  took  place  under  good 
conditions,  but  the  clip  was  delayed  by  rain  and  night  frosts. 
The  new  wool  was  on  the  whole  lighter  and  cleaner  than  last 
year,  but  bright  southern  wools  were  frequently  short  and  tender. 
.  .  .  The  hnanciah  crisis  early  in  November  caused  prices  to 
decline  especially  for  lower  grades.  .  .  .  The  season  pro- 
gressing bat  slowly,  it  was  the  middle  of  December  before  the 
first  quarter  of  the  clip  was  sold  and  the  middle  of  April  before 
three-fourths  were  disposed  of.  ...  In  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  agriculture  is  spreading  with  the  railways, 
finer  wools  are  now  very  scarce,  the  bulk  of  the  clip  being  com- 
posed of  low  grades.  .  .  .  Cross-breds  realized  Ikienos  Ayres 
rates,  but  went  off  slowly  as  owners  held  on  in  vain  hopes  of 
improvement,  having  paid  very  high  prices  up  country. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  country  has  been 
suffering  from  drought,  especially  in  the  South.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  pastures  were  still  very  parched  and  the  prospects  for 
the  winter  were  bad.  Since  then  the  reports  are  rather  better 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sheep,  which  suffer  less  than  cattle, 
will  get  through  all  right. 
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THE    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

The  prices  in  1908  for  tine  and  tine  Delaine  wools  were  much 
better  maintained  than  for  the  medium  wools,  the  decrease  in  the 
prices  for  the  former  averaging  about  three  cents  a  pound,  while 
for  the  latter  the  drop  was  six  cents  or  double  that  of  the  other 
descriptions.  These  changes  and  the  course  of  the  market  are 
shown  in  Table  XII.  and  graphically  indicated  by  our  Chart  of 
Fluctuations  in  Wool  Prices,  facing  this  page,  in  which  Ohio  XX. 
and  Port  Phillip  average  grease  represent  P>oston  and  London 
prices  for  practically  similar  grades  of  wool.  The  Boston  prices 
of  Kentucky  three-eighths  combing,  unwashed ;  Ohio  Delaine, 
washed ;  territory  fine  medium  and  Texas  spring,  twelve  montlis, 
scoured,  and  also  the  course  of  prices  for  60's  Botany  and  40's 
crossbred  tops  in  Bradford  are  shown. 

BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1900  to  1908,  inclusive, 
and  Table  XIV.  shows  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston,  by 
months,  over  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year.  Only 
the  direction  and  amounts  of  the  shipments  can  be  determined 
by  this  table  ;  both  are  misleading  to  a  certain  extent  in  that 
they  contain  shipments  of  wool  from  Boston  to  be  scoured,  some 
of  which  is  re-shipped  to  Boston  and  again  sent  away,  thus 
causing  duplication  in  the  tables. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston  up  to  November  1 
were  612,784  bales  as  compared  with  606,572  bales  in  1907. 
While  the  domestic  receipts  show  an  increase  in  excess  of  6000 
bales,  the  receipts  of  foreign  wool  are  almost  91,000  bales  below 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1907.  The  domestic 
receipts,  if  they  are  maintained  for  the  remaining  two  months  of 
the  year,  bid  fair  to  exceed  those  of  any  year  represented  in  the 
table,  except  1902.  The  shipments  from  Boston  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  current  year  were  152,563,810  pounds  as  ct)m pared 
with  210,976,207  pounds  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1907. 
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Table  Xll. — Compakativk   Puicks   uf   Domestic  Wool   in    Boston, 
October,  1894-1908. 


'»' 

IS 

e 

t. 

« 

9 

0 

^ 

n 

« 

^ 

le 

« 

l» 

gc 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

e 

■^ 

e 

0 

0 

e 

e 

0 

0 

FN 

gc 

H 

H 

DC 
H 

9 

H 

9 

9 

FN 

9 

FN 

9 

FN 

9 

9 

FN 

FN 

Ohio,     Pbnnstlvania, 

AND  West  Virginia. 

(  Washed.) 

XX  and  above     .    .    . 

19 

19 

19 

294 

294 

314 

284 

264 

284 

34 

36 

364 

34 

34 

33 

Medium     

20| 

22 

19^ 

304 

30 

344 

284 

26 

29 

32 

36 

414 

40 

40 

34 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

21 

201 

19^ 

304 

294 

344 

284 

28 

314 

36 

36 

374 

36 

384 

36 

( Unioashed .) 

Fine 

14 

m 

13i 

21 

194 

224 

184 

194 

214 

234 

24 

27 

26 

27 

23 

Medium      

18 

18^ 

15^ 

23 

224 

25 

234 

20 

23 

25 

30 

344 

33 

33 

2tJ 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

15 

15 

14 

21 

214 

244 

214 

21 

24 

26 

27 

30 

28 

31 

28 

Michigan,    Wisconsin, 

New  York,  etc. 

(  Walked.) 

Fine 

17 

16^ 

15^ 

24 

224 

254 

224 

204 

24 

274 

274 

31* 

30* 

30» 

28* 

Medium      

21 

21 

184 

29 

274 

32 

274 

244 

27 

81 

33 

40 

39 

39 

33 

Fine  Delaiue    .... 

19 

18^ 

181 

27 

274 

314 

254 

244 

29 

34 

34 

36 

34 

37 

34 

( Unwaithed.) 

Fine 

12^ 

111 

11^ 

184 

174 

20 

164 

17 

19 

214 

22 

25 

24 

254 

22 

Medium      

17^ 

18 

15 

22 

22 

224 

224 

194 

214 

24 

29 

33 

32 

32 

25 

Fine  Delulne    .... 

15 

14 

13 

194 

194 

224 

184 

19 

22 

234 

25 

28 

26 

29 

20 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

(Vnwas/ied.) 

Medium      

18i 

m 

16 

23 

224 

224 

244 

21 

224 

244 

30 

35 

33 

31 

25 

Missouri,     Iowa,    and 

Illinois. 

(Unwanhed.) 

Medium     

17 

17i 

15 

22 

214 

22 

224 

194 

214 

234 

29 

34 

32 

30 

24 

Texas. 

1 

(Scoured  Basin.) 

8pnu«,  fine,  1 1!  mouths 

33 

32 

31 

46 

44 

49 

50 

44 

624 

.^24 

62 

75 

70 

71 

55 

Fall,  fine 

30 

28 

27 

43 

414 

44 

41 

37 

46 

424 

52 

62 

58 

68 

46 

California. 

{Scoured  Basit.) 

Spring,        Northern, 

free,  12  months    .   . 

35 

33J 

31 

46 

44 

49 

49 

434 

60 

62 

62 

74 

70 

68 

50 

Fall,  free 

29 

28 

27 

424 

41 

44 

41 

384 

43 

424 

63 

62 

60 

68 

40 

Territory    Wool,  in- 

cluding   Montana, 

Wyoming,       Utah, 

Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(Scoured  Bcitii.) 

Staple  fine 

35 

34 

33 

50 

474 

55 

51 

46 

55 

56 

66 

76 

71 

73 

ttO 

"      medium     .   .    . 

33 

32 

30 

48 

45 

50 

48 

44 

50 

51 

60 

70 

66 

68 

52 

Clothing,  fine   .... 

34 

32 

31 

48 

45 

50 

48 

43 

48 

60 

6a 

72 

68 

65 

63 

"        medium 

31 

30 

274 

45 

44 

48 

474 

40 

45 

46 

66 

68 

83 

60 

45 

*  Nominal. 
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Table  XV.  —  Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Fiscal  Year,  ending  June  30,  1908,  by  Countries  of 
Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and  Classes. 


Countries  op 
Production. 


Austria-Huugary 

Belgium 

Denmark    .    .    .    . 
France 


Oountries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Classification. 


ClaBB  1. 


Germany 
Greece 


Greenland,  Iceland, 
etc 


Italy 

Portugal 

Ruseiain  Europe  , 


Hpain 


Turkey  in  Euroi)e   . 

United  Kingdom  .    . 

Bermuda 

Canada    

Panama       

Mexico 

West  Indies— British 

Dutch 

Nicaragua 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Falkland  Islands 

I'eru      

Uruguay  

Venezuela 

Aden       

Chinese  Empire   .   , 


East  Indies  — British 


Austria-Hungary    .   . 
Belgium     .  .   .       .   . 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Servia 

Chinese  Empire  .   .    . 

Italy .   . 

Denmark 

Greenland,     Iceland, 


Pound*. 


7,137 
7,565 


165 


2,048 


30,665 


1.50 


1.57.075 
115 
410 


10,494 


etc 

United  Kingdom    .   . 

France 

Italy    

Portugal 

France    

Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
United  Kingdom  .  . 
Austria-Hungary   .   . 

Belgium 

Germany   .    .   .  •    .    . 

Belgium 

France 

Spain      

Portugal 

France 

Turkey  in  Europe  .   . 
United  Kingdom     .    . 
Turkey  in  Europe 
United  Kingdom    .  . 

Bermuda 

Canada   

Panama 

Mexico 

West  Indies — British 

Dutch 

Nicaragua 

Belgium 634,125 

United  Kingdom    .   .      2,234,960 

Argentina 11,442,413 

France •  . 

Brazil 

Chile 139,264 

United  Kingdom    .   .  93,197 

Falkland  Islands    .   .1         81,620 

United  Kingdom 

Peru '  55 

France |  145 

United  Kingdom     .   .  j       231,065 

Uruguay |    1,373,011 

Venezuela '      .   .   .    . 

Aden ■ 

Germany 

Russia  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Chinese  Empire  .    .   .  : 

Russia,  Asiatic 

United  Kingdom    .    .  ,         84,321 
East  Indies — British    i 


Class  2. 


Pounds. 


Class  3. 


1,797 


187,992 

1,906 

1.777 

6,726,839 


30,935 
400 


10,851 


25,843 
217,309 


Pounds. 

1.52,531 

7,569 

4,824 

472,247 

931,593 

29,690 

41,718 

24,351 

471,176 

179,108 

1,455 

56,368 

143,242 

273,272 

8,876 

10,821,392 

425,617 

157,995 

16,046 

46,001 

11,332 

953,459 

979,549 

105,360 

14,744 

1,688,184 

2, 


8,862,075 


735 

25,305 

70 

974.842 

11,869 

923,076 

215 

8,396 

67,387 


9,303 

500,609 

187,364 

3,572,884 

109,085 

17,501,712 

345,991 

2,936,178 

1,915,922 


Total. 


Pounds. 

152,531 

7,569 

4,824 

479,486 

(     1,010,566 

24,351 

J.       651,739 
i 

[        199,775 
273,272 

11,259,730 
I        120,042 

I     2,080,365 

) 

I     1,895,643 

j    15,747,766 

115 
31,345 

400 
10,494 

735 

25,305 

70 

I   16,221,285 

I  8,611 

217,502 

j        174,817 

j        243,207 

1,604,221 

9,303 
500,609 

I  21,717,431 


4,936,421 
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Tablk   XV. 


Continued. 


Countries  op 
Production. 


East  Indies  —  Dutch 
Hongkoug  


Persia 


Russia  —  Asiatic 


Turkey  iu  Asia 


Asia,  all  otiier 


Australia    aud    Tas 
mauia 


New  Zealand 


British   A  f  r  i  c  a  — 
South 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Classification. 


Class  1. 


Imported  into 


East  Indies  —  Dutch 

Hongkong     

Austria-Hungary  .  . 
Russia  in  Europe  .   . 

Persia 

France 

Germany   

Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
United  Kingdom  .  . 
Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
Austria-Hungary  .    . 

France    

Germany 

Turkey  in  Europe  .  . 
United  Kingdom  .  . 
Turkey  in  Asia  .  .  . 
Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
Turkey  in  Europe 
United  Kingdom  .  . 
Turkey  in  Asia   .    . 

Belgium 

Germany 

United  Kingdom    .    . 
Australia     and    Tas- 
mania   

New  Zealand   .... 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom  .  . 
New  Zealand  .... 
United  Kingdom  .  . 
British  Africa — South 
East 


Boston  .... 
New  York  .  . 
Philadelphia 


176 


37,185 

7,033 

7,634,839 

15,224,057 

51  — 

25)509 

2,891,388 

1,160,696 

47,794 

8,302 

1,193 

43,620,041 


34,002,148 
3,397,855 
6,220,038 


Class  2. 


Pounds. 
'220 


Class  3. 


690,945 
63,913 
96,891 


171,253 
180 


Pound». 
665 


8,229,598 


7,247,799 
522,524 
459,275 


2,652 

6,176 

638,019 

1,596 

3,083 

675,785 

102,081 

871,690 

21,187 

90,553 


436,324 

373,170 

7,017,191 

237.760 

31,127 

40,103 

25,673 


66,448,662 


13,023,020 
36,778,123 
16,647,519 


Total. 


Pounds. 
565 
220 

;        546,847 
1,654,234 

8,790,350 
334,663 

[•  22,954,983 

4,077,593 
[  229,316 
118,298,301 


54,272,967 
40,698,502 
23,326,832 
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STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 

The  Hon.  0.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  numerous  tables  showing  various  important  facts  with 
respect  to  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  which  appear  in  Tables  XV.  to 
XVII.,  the  table  showing  imports  entered  for  consumption,  on 
page  474,  and  Table  XA^III.,  on  page  394,  gross  imports  of  wool 
manufactures. 


COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Table  XV.,  page  .390,  shows  the  countries  of  production  and 
immediate  shipment  of  wools  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  oO,  1908. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Class  I.  wools  imported,  43,620,041 
pounds,  compared  with  78,678,620  pounds  last  year,  27,032,576 
came  from  Australasia,  a  decrease  of  25,505,906  pounds  ;  14,311,- 
408  pounds  came  from  Argentina,  a  decrease  of  4,93(5,185  pounds, 
and  1,604,221  pounds  came  from  Uruguay,  a  decrease  of  4,252,216 
pounds. 

The  supplies  of  Class  III.  wools  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
following  countries  ;  the  two  preceding  years  are  given  for  com- 
[larison. 


Chinese  Phupire  . 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia) 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies 

Argentina 

All  other 


1008. 


Pounds. 
21,716,986 
12,910,119 
8,862,075 
9,644,020 
4,852,100 
1,909,787 
7,553,575 


66,448,662 


1007. 


Pounds. 
39,762,115 
21,231,378 

9,996,779 
15,516,492 

8,696,918 

3,852,659 
10,241,082 


109,297,423 


i9oe. 


Pounds. 

30,232,907 

21,180,105 

11,132,267 

15,447,772 

5,921,-592 

5,815,447 

8,758,095 


98,488,185 


Since  1890  this  is  the  smallest  total  except  for  the  years  1894 
and  1899,  although  that  for  1901  exceeds  it  but  slightly. 
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Tables  XVI.  and  XVII.,  on  pages  392  and  393,  contain  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  imports  of  wool  into  the  three  principal  ports  of 
entry,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Boston  shows  largely  reduced  imports  of  wools  of  Classes  I. 
and  III.  and  a  moderate  increase  in  Class  II.  wools.  Kew  York's 
imports  of  Classes  I.  and  II.  are  each  about  half  those  of  last  year, 
while  those  of  Class  III.,  the  smallest  shown  in  the  table,  are 
24,579,788  pounds  smaller  than  in  1907.  Tlie  Philadelphia 
imports  show  a  marked  decrease  in  all  the  classes. 

GROSS    IMPORTS    AND    IMPORTS    ENTERED    FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

The  figures  in  the  table  on  page  474,  showing  the  imports  of 
foreign  wools  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  differ  from  those  in  the  tables  of  gross 
imports  and  must  not  be  confused  with  them.  Only  those  quan- 
tities which  go  into  consumption  are  included  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  tables  of  gross  imports,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  andXVIIL,  all 
imports,  those  entered  in  bond  as  well  as  those  withdrawn  for 
consumption  upon  importation,  are  embraced. 

The  table  of  imports  for  consumption  shows  a  decrease  of 
61,054,344  pounds  of  wool  as  compared  with  1907,  the  total  being 
135,970,907  pounds.  The  decrease  of  Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  wools 
was  30,882,372,  582,332,  and  28,599,640  pounds,  respectively. 

The  imports  of  all  waste  products,  including  noils  and  wastes, 
mungo,  flocks,  shoddy,  and  rags,  amounted  to  271,180  pounds, 
with  a  foreign  value  of  $109,604.  The  average  value  per  pound 
was  40.4  cents  and  the  duty  was  46.42  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  wool  manufactures,  $19,102,283  (foreign 
value),  entered  for  consumption  show  a  decrease  of  $3,254,922. 
Cloths  show  a  decrease  of  $986,827,  dress  goods,  $490,885,  and 
wearing  apparel,  $212,372. 

Table  XVIII.,  page  394,  which  gives  the  gross  imports  of 
wool  manufactures,  shows  a  total  foreign  value  of  $19,387,978,  a 
decrease  from  1907  of  $2,933,259  and  $273,506  below  the  average 
for  the  preceding  six  years. 


fy  Secretary. 


December  1,  1908. 
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WHAT    ARE   THE   PROTECTED   INDUSTRIES? 

By  William  Whitman. 

It  is  proclaimed  by  tliose  to  whom  the  coming  revision  of 
the  tariff  means  a  sliarp  reduction  all  along  the  line,  and  a 
far  step  towaid  free  trade,  that  this  revision,  unlike  its  pred 
ecessor  of  1897,  will  be  undertaken  in  the  especial  interest 
of  the  "  millions  of  consumers "  among  the  American 
people,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  "  pro- 
tected industries."  Such  remarks  as  these  are  now  flying 
thick  and  fast  in  the  anti-protection  press;  they  are  on  the 
tongues  of  those  j)ublic  men  who  in  season  and  out  of 
season  have  been  demanding  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
protective  system.  This  hasty  differentiation  of  the  eighty 
million  inhabitants  of  continental  America  into  those  who 
are  consumers  and  are  man3%  and  those  wlio  are  producers  in 
protected  callings  and  are  alleged  to  be  relatively  few,  sug- 
gests and  justifies  a  little  sober  inquiiy  into  wliat  is  really 
signified  by  the  two  contrasted  terms. 

First  as  to  "•  consumers  " — are  we  not,  all  eiglity  million 
of  us,  consumers  in  varying  character  or  degree?  We  all 
require 'and  consume  food ;  we  require  and  wear  clothing; 
we  are  all  dependent  on  the  output  of  the  productive  indus- 
tries for  our  very  life  from  day  to  day —  for  our  sustenance 
and  shelter.  Speaking  broadly,  there  is  no  consuming  class 
in  the  United  States  as  distinguishable  from  unj  other  class, 
because  the  consuming  class  is  the  entire  nation. 

But  who,  then,  are  the  producers?  Why,  in  modern 
America,  almost  everybody  of  adult  age.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  employed  in  different  kinds  of  productive  energy, 
and  that  the  product  of  many  is  not  actual  material  or 
merchandise  but  service.  Yet  in  the  essential  significance  of 
the  word,  almost  all  are  producers,  or  active  contributors  to 
the  comfort  and  progress  of  humanity.     There  are  and  have 
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been  relatively  few  drones  in  our  industrial  democracy,  and 
they  do  not  increase  in  normal  years — only  in  years  of 
depression.  This  little  anecdote  is  not  new,  but  apposite : 
"  In  America  you  have  no  leisure  class,"  triumphantly 
declared  the  European,  arguing  for  the  social  superiority  of 
the  Old  World  over  the  New.  "  Ah,  but  we  have,"  the 
quick-witted  American  girl  replied.  "  We  have  a  leisure 
class ;  we  call  them  '  tramps.'  "  Here  certainly  is  our  largest 
and  our  only  well-distinguished  class  of  consumers  who  are 
not  also  in  some  sense  producers. 

HOW    WORKERS    ARE   CLASSIFIED. 

The  Federal  enumeration  of  tlie  American  people  in  1900 
stated  thus  the  occupations  of  all  those  over  ten  years  of  age 
engaged  in  the  great  National  industries: 

Agriculture 10,381,705 

Professional  Service 1 ,258,538 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service  5,580,057 

Trade  and  Transportation 4,766,964 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits 7,085,309 

All  of  the  10,381,765  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are 
cei'tainly  producers  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  woid  ; 
so  are  the  7,085,309  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits  —  and  these  two  great  divisions  together  repre- 
sent more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire  grand  army  of 
American  workers.  But  who  shall  saj^  that  the  29,524 
architects,  designers  and  draftsmen,  the  50,717  electricians 
and  the  43,239  engineers  classified  as  engaged  in  professional 
service  are  not  as  genuinely  producers  as  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  or  the  2,629,262  persons  classified  as  laborers 
and  the  1,560,721  classified  as  servants  and  waiters  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service  ?  The  more  closely  one  studies  the 
details  of  this  census  enumeration  the  more  manifest  it 
becomes  that  it  is  folly  and  worse  to  attempt  to  draw  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  through  the  nation,  and  arbitrarily  split  up  the 
whole  American  race  into  consumers  and  producers,  separate 
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in  character  and  antagonistic  in  interest.  Every  man  and 
every  woman  toiling  with  hand  or  brain  for  daily  bread,  i'or 
low  wage  or  high  wage,  is  a  producer,  a  distinct  unit  in  the 
gigantic  industrial  machinery  that  is  rolling  up  our  unparal- 
leled material  wealth. 

A    SCHEME    TO    DIVIDE    AND    CONQUER. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  expedient  of  those  who  sought 
to  destroy  the  protective  system  to  urge  that  a  very  great 
majoiity  of  even  those  workers  employed  in  productive 
industries  were  engaged  in  noivprotected  industries,  and  to 
follow  this  up  with  the  further  assertion  that  the  wages  in 
the  non-protected  industries  were  very  much  higher  than  in 
the  protected  industries  —  and,  ergo,  that  protection  did  not 
increase  wages  at  all.  The  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  stone- 
mason, the  painter,  the  plasterer,  the  skilled  men  of  the 
building  trades  especially,  with  their  wages  of  three  or  four 
dollars  a  day,  have  been  cited  b}^  anti-protectionist  writers 
and  speakers  in  exultant  contrast  with  the  operatives  in 
textile  mills  earning  from  one  to  two  dollars.  The  railroad 
engineer  or  conductor,  the  clerk  in  counting-room  or  bank, 
have  also  been  heralded  as  proof  of  the  fortunate  condition 
of  the  men  of  the  non-protected  industries  as  compared  with 
the  wasfe  earners  of  those  industries  shielded  bv  the  schedules 
of  the  tariff. 

This  specious  reasoning  was  conspicucnis  in  the  National 
campaign  of  1892,  when  far  the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty 
years  the  protective  policy,  well-named  the  "  American 
system,"  was  overthrown  by  a  popular  vote  giving  its  adver- 
saries not  only  the  Presidency  but  the  control  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  Doubtless  no  single  factor  contrib- 
uted more  decisivel}'  to  that  result  than  the  belief  which  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  had  finally— but  only  for  a  time  — 
established,  that  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
as  consumers,  were  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
employees  of  the  so-called  protected  industries  —  the  direct 
beneficiaries,  as  they  were  described,  of  "  tariff  spoliation." 
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Tliis  delusion  was  the  costly  fruit  of  a  superficial,  not  to  say 
essentially  dishonest,  argument.  Yet,  short-lived  as  this 
delusion  proved,  there  are  now  signs  of  a  determined  effort 
to  revive  it. 

WHAT     ARE     PROTECTED    AND     UNPROTECTED     INDUSTRIES? 

Once  more,  emphasis  is  being  adroitly  laid  on  the  antag- 
onistic interests  of  the  so-called  unprotected,  and  the  pro- 
tected, industries.  The  carpenter,  the  pluml^er,  the  mason, 
the  painter,  the  bank  clerk,  the  salesman,  the  bookkeeper, 
the  railroad  trainman,  are  being  urged  to  believe  that,  though 
themselves  unprotected,  they  are  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  tariff  protection  to  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills, 
the  textile  mills,  and  like  establislmients.  This  is,  in  effect, 
a  shrewd  appeal  to  both  personal  selfishness  and  class  selfish- 
ness, but  it  appears  to  be  justified  in  the  e3'es  of  those  who 
employ  it  by  the  fact  tliat  it  succeeded  ouce,  and  the  hope 
that  it  may  succeed  again  through  dint  of  unchallenged  itera- 
tion and  reiteration. 

Yet,  of  all  economic  sophistries  this  is  the  most  holhnv 
and  grotesque,  when  exposed  to  sober  and  exact  analysis. 
Every  one  of  these  so-called  unprotected  industries  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  an  absolutely  protected  industry  —  protecteil 
not,  indeed,  by  tariffs  but  by  the  sheer  conditions  of  its 
existence  against  competition  from  abroad.  Take  the  car- 
l)enter,  the  mason,  the  plumber,  the  painter.  They  are 
absolutely  protected,  geographically  protected,  by  the  fact 
tliut  their  craft  of  Imilding  has  to  be  exercised  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  finished  product  of  tlieir  skill  and  eneig-y,  be  it 
wooden  cottage  or  lordly  hotel  or  lofty  warehouse,  cannot 
be  imported  from  abroad,  while  our  contract  labor. and  immi- 
o-ration  laws  and  the  rigid  precautions  of  their  trades  unions 
guard  them  against  an  excessive  influx  of  cheap  wage 
workers  from  Europe  or  Asia  to  compete  with  them  man 
against  man.  There  is  no  tariff  protection  for  the  building 
trades  because  the  building  trades  do  not  require  it.  They 
are  far  more  completely  and  effectively  protected  by  nature 
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than  they  could  possibly  be  by  Federal  statutes  —  absolutely 
protected  by  the  fact  that  a  liuislied  sliucture  with  its  foun- 
dations, its  pipe  and  wire  connections,  its  walls,  floors,  doors, 
windows,  roof,  cornices,  and  chimneys  cannot  be  brought 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  tossing  ocean  in  the  hold  or  on 
the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  laid  down  here  to  challenge  their 
wage  scale  and  force  down  the  earnings  of  their  industry. 
The  workers  in  these  miscalled  "  unprotected  "  but  actually 
and  absolutely  protected  callings  are  themselves  as  secure 
against  foreign  competition  as  are  the  dwellers  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  against  tlie  fire  of  hostile  armorclads  from  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AN  ABSOLUTELY  PROTECTED  INDUSTRY. 

The  building  trades  are  only  one  example  of  the  geograph- 
ically protected  and,  therefore,  the  absolutely  protected, 
industries  of  America.  The  newspapers  are  another  con- 
spicuous case  —  the  newspapers,  so  many  of  which  fill  their 
editorial  columns  week  after  week  with  sneers  at  those 
industries  that  are  "sustained"  by  the  "favor"  of  the 
Government.  A  daily  newspaper  is  like  a  house  — it  cannot 
be  imported  complete.  It  must  be  manufactured — tliat  is, 
edited,  set  up  in  type  and  printed  — here  in  this  country,  or 
it  would  not  be  a  newspaper.  Editors,  reporters,  composi- 
tors, stereotypers,  pressmen,  are  all  workers  in  a  geographi- 
cally protected,  an  absolutely  protected,  industry,  and  of  all 
American  workers  they  have  the  least  right  and  title  to 
resist  an  effort  to  bestow  b}-  legislation  upon  fellow-workers 
a  moderate  degree  of  that  protection  which  in  full  and  absolute 
measure  geography  has  imperatively  reserved  to  them. 

This  same  absolute  protection  shields  the  blacksmith  at 
his  wayside  forge,  the  lawyer  in  his  office,  the  clerk  in  the 
counting-room,  the  civil  engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer, 
the  electrician,  tlie  physician.  This  absolute  protection 
covers  all  of  the  host  of  men  engaged  in  America  in  the  vast, 
complex  machinery  of  domestic  distribution.  Every  one  of 
the  582,150  employees  on  the  194,2(i2  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  is  as  completely  protected  against  the  cheaply- 
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paid  railroad  men  of  Europe  as  if  European  railroads  did  not 
exist.  He  is  protected  by  the  hard,  practical  fact  that  ever}^ 
ton  of  freight  or  every  passenger  moving  from  Boston  to  St. 
Louis,  or  from  Chicago  to  Oklahoma,  must  move  over  the 
line  of  an  American  railroad,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  service  this  service  of  transportation  in  distribution  can 
be  performed  by  no  other  workers  than  those  living  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

The  sanie  principle  holds  true  as  to  transportation  l)y 
water  between  one  American  port  and  another  on  river,  li^ke, 
and  ocean — save  that  here  the  very  possibility  of  competi- 
tion from  foreign  ships  and  foreign  seamen  has  been  vetoed 
b}'  a  navigation  law  almost  as  old  as  the  republic.  Of  all 
Americans  engaged  in  transportation  the  only  men  protected 
neither  by  geography  nor  by  legislation  are  the  owners  and 
sailors  of  ships  carrying  overseas — and  it  is  a  profoundly 
significant  fact  that  this  solitary  example  of  an  American 
industry  that  is  actually  unprotected  has  been  virtually 
destroyed. 

HANKERS    AN    ABSOLUTELY    PROTECTED    CLASS. 

Still  another  important  American  industry  which,  like  the 
building  trades,  the  newspapers,  and  domestic  transportation, 
has  thus  far  been  protected  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  the 
banking  business.  The  every-day  transactions  of  the  banks, 
the  trust  companies,  etc.,  must  be  conducted  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  their  patrons  dwell,  and  this  is  a  service  which, 
as  a  rule,  cannot  possibly  be  performed  by  the  banking  and 
trust  institutions  of  Europe,  operating  on  a  lower  wage  scale 
and  possessing  advantages  over  the  banking  and  trust  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  European  manufaeturers  as  against 
American  manufacturers. 

Within  a  few  months  it  has  been  reported  that  the  bankers 
of  Berlin  were  offering  to  make  a  regular  practice  of  handling 
the  discounts  of  certain  gieat  American  corporations  of  world- 
wide fame,  ff  tliis  proposition  were  to  be  accepted,  and  this 
l)usiness  transferred  freira  the  banks  of  Boston,  New  York, 
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and  Philadelphia  —  and  doubtless  because  of  the  smaller 
salaries  and  expenses  of  Berlin  the  service  could  be  performed 
more  cheaply  there  than  here  —  the  bankers'  calling  in 
America  would  cease  to  be  an  absolutely,  and  become  only  a 
partially,  protected  industry.  The  income  of  our  banks  would 
be  reduced  through  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  volume  of 
their  transactions.  Their  profits  would  fall,  they  would  have 
less  use  for  their  clerks  and  other  employees  and  less  money 
to  pay  them,  and  there  would  inevitably  have  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  all  around  or  a  reduction  of  the  working 
force  —  in  other  words,  the  banks  would  be  affected  pre- 
cisely as  American  factories  are  when  a  cutting  down  of  the 
tariff  enables  foreign  factories  through  a  lower  wage  scale  to 
divert  the  patronage  of  profitable  customers. 

MERCHANTS    ARE    ALSO    ABSOLUTELY    PROTECTED. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  banking  and  trust  companies 
of  the  country  are  the  mercantile  establishments,  wholesale 
and  retail,  the  stores  and  shops,  great  and  small,  through 
which  the  diversified  products  of  our  own  industries  and  our 
imports  from  abroad  are  distributed  to  the  millions  of 
individual  purchasers.  The  merchants  who  own  and  conduct 
these  establishments  and  their  bookkeepers,  clerks,  sales- 
people, and  employees  of  every  kind  are  also  engaged  in  a 
geographically  protected,  and  therefore  an  absolutely  pro- 
tected industry.  Their  business  of  distribution,  of  handling 
goods  and  finally  disposing  of  them  to  customers,  is  another 
great  activity  which  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
conducted  here,  and  cannot  possibly  be  usurped  by  the  more 
cheaply-paid  distributing  machinery  of  Europe. 

Direct  foreign  competition  is  something  from  which  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  mercantile  distributors  of 
America  are  happily  and  completely  free.  The  profits  of 
the  merchants,  the  wages,  and  the  standards  of  living 
of  their  employees  are  not  immediately  affected  by  this 
competition  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  they  never  need  to  take 
it  into  their  calculations.  These  merchants  and  their 
employees   are    fortunate,  indeed,    in  being   thus  absolutely 
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shielded  by  nature  and  by  force  of  circumstance  against 
the  fierce  pressure  which  forever  besets  the  manufacturers 
and  their  employees  in  the  partially  protected  industries  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  strange,  cynical  selfishness  which 
moves  the  successful  banker  or  the  wealthy  merchant,  secure 
behind  his  barriers  of  absolute  protection,  to  begrudge 
the  manufacturer  even  the  partial  protection  of  the  tariff  — 
a  selfishness  instinctively  recalling  the  words  of  the  para- 
ble—  "For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance  ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

PARTIALLY,  OR    JvEGlSLATIVELY,    RROTECTED    INDUSTRIES. 

From  this  survey  of  the  geographically,  or  absolutely, 
]irotected  industries  of  the  Ignited  States,  which  by  a  strange 
contradiction  have  been  miscalled  unprotected  industries,  let 
us  turn  to  the  other  class  —  to  the  industries  miscalled  pro- 
tected, but  which  are  onl}^  partially  protected,  not  by  the 
imperative  conditions  of  nature  or  geography,  but  by  the 
imperfect  expedient  of  legislation.  These  are  the  industries 
the  service  or  i)i'oduct  of  which  can  l)e  performed  or  created 
in  Europe  or  in  some  other  continent,  and  transferred  to  this 
country  for  consumption  or  use.  A  block  of  dwellings  or  a 
church  or  a  schoolhouse  or  a  department  store  cannot  be 
bodily  imported.  It  must  be  constructed  — or  manufactured 
—  here,  by  American  workmen  on  an  American  wage  scale 
in  an  American  environment.  Hence  this  industry,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  absolutely  protected,  as  is  also  the  other  and 
still  greater  industry  of  domestic  transportation  and  com- 
mercial distribution. 

A  complete  factory  cannot  be  bodily  imported.  The 
structure  must  be  built  in  the  United  States.  The  very 
l)uilding  of  it  here  at  the  American  wage  rate  is  an  expensive 
process,  but  a  necessary  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  absolutely  protected  American  carpenter, 
mason,  painter,  [)lumber,  structural  steel  worker,  all  labor 
fewer  hours  than  foreign  workmen  do,  and  receive  wages 
double  or  triple  those  paid  abroad  to  workmen  of  like  trades 
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engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  similar  foreign  factory. 
As  a  result,  by  Avay  of  example,  a  new  cotton  mill  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  found  when  completed  to  have  cost  $22  per 
spindle  capacity,  as  compared  with  $8  per  spindle  for  a 
cotton  mill  constructed  at  about  the  same  time  in  Great 
Britain. 

Yet  this  American  cotton  mill,  a  product,  so  far  as  its 
structure  is  concerned,  of  the  absolutely  protected  building 
trades,  must  compete  in  actual  service  with  the  British  mill 
constructed  at  far  lower  cost  and  operated  at  a  far  lower 
range  of  wages.  Geography  affords  almost  no  protection  to 
the  American  cotton  manufacturer  and  his  operatives,  for 
the  steamship  has  virtually  bridged  the  Atlantic  ocean  so  far 
as  the  transportation  of  a  compact  commodity  of  relatively 
high  value  like  cotton  fabrics  is  concerned.  The  actual  freight 
charge  on  a  case  of  cotton  cloth  costing  $145  is  only  $5  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston. 

FACTORS    IN    FINAL    COST. 

The  product  of  this  European  cotton  mill,  so  easil}^  and 
cheaply  brought  here,  lies  side  by  side  with  the  product  of 
the  American  mill  on  the  shelves  or  counters  of  American 
stores,  and  comes  into  immediate,  direct  competition  with 
the  output  of  American  industry.  Into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion fif  the  American  goods  have  entered  not  onl}^  the  higher 
wages  of  the  American  operatives  who  have  produced  them, 
but  the  higiier  fixed  charges  based  upon  tiie  larger  amount  of 
capital  required  to  construct  the  mill  because  of  the  higher 
wages  of  the  workmen  of  the  building  trades,  who  are 
absolutely  protected  by  geograph}^,  while  the  operatives 
themselves  are  only  partially  protected  by  tariff  legislation. 

Moreover,  into  the  cost  of  the  American  fabrics  before 
they  are  sold  there  enters  the  cost  of  distribution,  often  bur- 
densome and  excessive.  The  public,  if  it  is  displeased  with 
the  price  of  a  given  commodity  and  regards  it  as  unrea- 
sonably high,  is  wont  to  complain  of  the  manufacturer  — 
and  the  public  is  habitually  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
partisans  of  free  trade.     Yet  the  manufacturer,  after  all,  has 
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only  imperfect  control  over  the  original  cost  of  production, 
and  no  control  at  all  over  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  is 
often  forced  by  this  cost  of  distribution  to  receive  no  more 
than  thirty  cents  for  an  article  that  is  sold  finally  at  retail 
for  fifty  cents  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  is 
responsible  for  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  ultimate 
cost,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  charges  in  the 
manufacturing  processes  and,  therefore,  has  good  reason  for 
belief  that  his  services  and  the  services  of  his  employees  ai-e 
very  much  less  adequately  compensated  than  the  service  of 
the  distri])utor. 

THE    TARIFF    BUT    PARTIAL    TROTECTION, 

A  cotton  mill  has  been  taken  as  a  specific  illustration  of 
the  partially,  or  legislatively,  protected  industry,  but  a 
woolen  or  worsted  mill  would  serve  equally  well,  or  a  glass 
factory,  or  pottery  works,  or  a  silk  mill,  or  paper  mill,  or 
cutlery  establishment  —  any  industry  whose  product  can  be 
displaced  in  the  domestic  market  by  the  product  of  a  like 
industry  imported  from  some  foreign  nation.  The  abso- 
lutely protected  industries,  already  described,  of  which  the 
building  trades  are  a  good  example,  need  no  legislative  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  a  tariff,  and  are  given  none.  But  the 
National  law-making  power  does  endeavor  to  remedy  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  the  unprotected  industries — the  indus- 
tries not  protected  by  geography  or  nature  —  stand  by 
requiring  the  producers  of  similar  and  competing  foreign 
merchandise  to  pay  in  the  form  of  customs  duty  for  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  domestic  market  a  sufficient  tax  to 
equalize  conditions  as  between  the  high-wage  American  and 
the  low-wage  foreign  producer,  and  to  give  the  American 
approximately  an  even  cliance  in  competition.  This  is  the 
general  aim  and  effect  oF  the  protective  system,  but  this  aim 
in  practice  is  only  imperfectly  attained  — and  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  describing  these  legislatively  protected  industries 
as  only  partially  protected. 

For  only  seldom  does  the  tariff  give  absolute  protection 
up  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  of  complete  exclusion  of  the 
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competing  foieign  merchandise.  It  is  true  tliat  a  great  deal 
is  heard  of  the  "  Chinese  wall,"  "prohibitory,"  "confisca- 
tory "  tariff  from  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  agents  and 
others  who  liate  and  would  destroy  the  entire  protective 
system,  but  these  words  are  merely  figures  of  speech. 
Neither  the  present  nor  any  other  tariff  we  have  ever  had 
has  been  of  a  "prohibitory  '"  character.  The  existing  Ding- 
ley  law  is  often  —  and  inaccurately  —  described  as  "  the 
highest  tariff  we  have  ever  had  "  —  as  a  second  "  tariff  of 
abominations."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  imperfect,  so  partial 
is  the  protection  which  this  same  Dingley  tariff  gives  to 
many  articles  in  many  industries  that  our  total  imports,  and 
our  imports  of  dutiable,  competing  merchandise,  have  been 
very  heavy  in  the  recent  years  of  prosperity  and,  indeed, 
have  attained  in  1906  and  1907  to  record-breaking  propor- 
tions. 

NOT    A    "prohibitory"    BARRIER. 

Here  are  the  records  of  increased  importations  between 
1900  and  1907  in  several  important  partially  protected  indus- 
tries : 

1900.  1»07. 

Glass  and  glassware #5,087,931  $7,596,031 

Cotton  mnnufactures   41,29G,239  73,704,K3(; 

China,  decorated   7,176,659  11,885,680 

Iron  and  steel 10,270,204  29,972,626 

Leather  manufactures 6,773,024  12,322,248 

Metals  and  composition 4,791,493  10,325,446 

Paper 3,795,645  -  10,727,885 

Silk  manufactures    30,894,373  38,653,251 

Wool  manufactures 16,164.446  22,321,460 

Our  total  dutiable  imports  have  increased  from  '"1482,704,- 
318  in  1900  to  1790,391,604  in  1907.  This,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  the  foreign  value  of  these  articles.  Add  the 
total  duties  collected  on  them,  or  $329,480,048  in  1907,  and 
we  have  the  huge  aggregate  of  'f  1,11 9,871,712  as  the  value 
in  this  market  of  the  imported  dutiable  merchandise  of  1907, 
exclusive  of  ocean  freights  and  other  costs  of  importation. 
Manifestly,  the  tariff  under  which  this  huge  and  swelling- 
volume  of  competing    foreign  merchandise    has    come  in    is 
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not  a  "prohibitory"  tariff  —  and  the  protection  it  gives  is 
only  partial  and  imperfect.  Nor  is  it  a  "  Chinese  wall  "  which 
cheap- wage  foreign  merchandise  so  easily  and  increasingly 
overtops.  It  is  thoroughly  exact,  therefore,  to  describe  the 
tariff-protected  industries  of  this  country  as  partially  pro- 
tected, in  contrast  with  the  geographically,  or  absolutely, 
protected  industries. 

THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  1894. 

No  statistician  can  fix  with  precision  the  number,  or  pro- 
portion, of  American  producers,  or  workers,  who  are  exposed 
to  external  competition,  and  are  directly,  though  only  par- 
tially, protected  by  our  tariff  laws.  But  it  is  ceitain  that 
these  partially  protected  workers  comprise  a  very  large 
division  of  our  entire  industrial  army  —  so  large  a  division 
that  their  prosperity  and  the  continuance  of  their  wages  and 
employment  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  wdiole  United 
States.  When  President  Cleveland  through  his  celebrated 
tariff  reform  message,  to  quote  Senator  Vest,  "challenged 
the  protected  industries  of  the  country  to  a  figlit  of  extermi- 
nation," the  chiefs  of  the  anti-protection  propaganda  affected 
to  believe  that  these  tariff-protected  industries,  with  all  their 
capital  and  workmen,  were  a  negligible  quantity  in  American 
production,  and  that  they  could  be  destroyed  not  only  not  to 
the  disadvantage  but  to  the  positive  advantage  of  American 
trade  and  industry  in  general. 

This  was  a  fatal  miscalculation,  as  these  anti-protection 
leaders  realized  when  they  saw  their  party  organization  in 
every  Northern  and  Western  State  l)lasted  as  if  by  lightning 
in  the  Congressional  election  of  1894.  That  overwhelming 
defeat  on  the  single  issue  of  free  trade  was  even  more  wide- 
spread and  disastrous  than  the  defeat  which  Mr.  Bryan  suf- 
fered on  the  issue  of  free  silver  coinage  two  years  afterward. 

For  the  foes  of  the  protective  policy  had  forgotten  one  of 
tlie  greatest  of  all  economic  truths  —  the  close  interdepen- 
dence of  a  nation's  industries.  No  one  industry  can  live  by 
and  for  itself.  If  one  interest  prospers,  its  good  fortune 
sui-ely,  though  indirectly,  quickens  other  interests.     If  one 
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is  hurt,  the  others  are  injured.  When  that  "  fight  of  exter- 
mination "  on  "  the  protected  industries  of  the  country"  won 
full  sway,  those  partially  protected,  tariff  protected  indus- 
tries which  were  the  target  of  assault  inevitably  dragged  the 
absolutely  protected  industries  down  into  a  common  ruin. 

ADVERSITY    STRIKES    ALL    ALIKE. 

Those  bankers  and  merchants  who  had  been  demanding  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  and  had  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
"tariff  reform  "  in  1892,  immediately  found  themselves  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  their  own  unconscionable  selfishness 
and  folly.  The  number  of  commercial  failures  in  the  United 
States  rose  to  the  unheard-of  figure  of  15,242  in  1893,  and 
for  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years  stood  at  by  far  the 
highest  average  ever  known  in  American  history.  Nor  were 
they  only  manufacturers  who  succumbed ;  banks  and  stores 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  common  disaster.  The  liabilities 
of  the  commercial  failures  of  1893  amounted  to  1346,779,839, 
or  $5.23  per  capita  of  our  entire  population. 

For  several  years  many  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of 
the  country,  believing  themselves  absolutel}'  protected,  and, 
therefore,  immune  fi'oni  harm,  had  been  urging  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  that  partially  protected  manufacturing.  These 
bankers  and  merchants  had  been  able  more  and  more  to  com- 
mand the  coiiperation  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  in  a 
general  onslaught  on  the  protective  system.  The  great  major- 
ity of  all  American  men  of  business  doubtless  are  and  always 
have  been  firm  adherents  of  the  protective  tariff  principle. 
But  it  has  so  liappened  that  very  many  if  not  most  of  those 
business  men  who,  as  large  and  constant  advertisers,  come 
into  closest  contact  with  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  cities 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  importers  or  sellers  of  foreign 
goods.  These  foreign  goods  as  a  rule  bring  higher  prices 
than  domestic  goods  of  the  same  kind,  iuid  many  merchants 
have  imagined  that  if  through  lower  customs  duties  the  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  these  foreign  wares  could  be  increased,  tliere 
would  be  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  profits  of  their  business. 
This  idea  has  been  and  is  naturally  impressed  by  these  mer- 
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chants    on  the   newspapers    that  are    hirgely  maintained    by 
their  disbursements  in  the  form  of  advertising. 

WHEN  "cheap"  GOODS  WERE  DEAR. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now  —  the  fearful  disappointment 
and  disaster  that  came  upon  those  bankers  and  merchants 
and  editors  who  thus  helped  to  precipitate  upon  the  country 
the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff  of  1894.  One  such  chastening 
experience  as  that  should  be  enougli  to  teach  a  broad  and 
enduring  wisdom.  The  absolutely  protected  industries 
whose  representatives  sought  to  deprive  the  partially  pro- 
tected industries  of  part  or  all  of  their  tariff  protection  forgot 
their  dependence  U[)on  these  partially  protected  industries 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  prosperity.  The  manufac- 
turers were  patrons  of  the  banks  ;  and  these  manufacturers 
and  their  thousands  of  workpeople  made  up  in  our  great 
industrial  States  the  principal  market  of  the  merchants  and 
storekeepers.  When  the  mills  and  factories  shut  down 
throughout  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois,  of  what  avail  was  it  that  the  storekeepers  could, 
under  the  reduced  tariff,  buy  more  and  cheaper  foreign 
goods  ?  Their  market  was  gone  ;  idle  men  and  women  could 
not  buy;  even  the  cheapest  goods  proved  to  be  too  dear  for 
those  who  had  no  money  in  their  pockets. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  publishes  graphic 
comparative  records  of  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  the 
chief  productive  industries  year  bj'  3'ear.  This  record  covers 
not  only  partially  protected  industries  like  -cotton  manu- 
facturing and  other  textile  arts,  steel  making,  glass  making, 
etc.,  but  also  the  absolutely  protected  trades  of  the  carpenter, 
painter,  plasterer,  plumber,  mason,  compositor,  etc.  Now,  of 
course,  there  was  a  severe  shrinkage  in  the  wage-record  of 
cotton  manufacturing  and  all  other  tariff-protected  industries 
in  those  gloomy  years  from  1892  to  1896,  when  the  foes  of 
the  protective  policy  were  dominant  in  Washington.  But 
the  striking  fact  is  that  this  shrinkage  occurred  at  the  same 
time  in  the  wages  of  the  absolutely  protected  industries  — 
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in  tlie  wages  of  the  workmen  of  the  buihUng  trades,  for 
instance,  and  the  employees  of  newspapers. 

All  this  was  natural  enough,  and,  indeed,  inevitable.  For 
with  33  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  and  24 
per  cent  of  the  machinery  partly  or  wholly  idle,  as  they  were 
at  one  time  in  those  black  years,  43  per  cent  of  the  woolen 
mills  and  42  per  cent  of  the  machinery  and  53  per  cent  of 
the  knitting  mills  and  47  per  cent  of  the  machinery  —  and 
the  same  prostration  in  other  partially  protected  industries  — 
where  were  the  manufacturers  who  would  dare  to  build  new 
mills,  or  the  workers  who  could  build  new  dwellings,  to 
employ  the  carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  plasterer,  and  mason? 
Why,  these  idle  workers  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  news- 
papers, except  to  search  them,  all  in  vain,  for  opportunities 
for  employment.  The  ''  fight  of  extermination "  on  "  the 
protected  industries  of  the  country  "  had  succeeded  all  too 
well.  The  interdependence  of  the  National  industries  had  had 
a  tardy  but  painfully  vivid  demonstration. 

Cut  thk  tariff,  and  you  cut  the  wages  in  tariff- 
protected  INDUSTRIES.  Then  wages  in  other  indus- 
tries  FALL   AS   surely   AS   EBB-TIDE    IN   BoSTON   HaRBOR 

follows  the  ebb  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

the  interdependence  of  industries. 

When  one  industry  is  struck  down,  not  only  does  the 
demand  lessen  or  altogether  cease  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
in  that  industry  for  the  products  or  service  of  other  indus- 
tries, but  the  idle  workers  of  the  industry  thus  assailed 
crowd  into  other  industries  and  depress  wages  there.  A 
large  textile  mill  is  forced  to  close  by  tariff  reduction.  Its 
operatives  must  find  immediate  employment  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  live.  They  naturally  grasp  at  anything  available, 
invading  the  unskilled  or  perhaps  some  of  them  the  skilled 
branches  of  an  absolutely  protected  calling  like  the  building- 
trades,  which  are  already  suffering  from  a  reduced  demand 
for  construction.  When  there  is  only  one  job,  and  there  are 
two  men  looking  for  the  job,  a  fall  of  wages  is  inevitable. 

And  the  clerks  from  the  office  of  the  idle  mill  are  forced 
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to  seek  employment  in  banks  or  wholesale  or  retail  houses, 
and  the  necessities  of  these  clerks  render  them  willing  and 
eager  to  offer  their  services  for  smaller  pay  than  the  present 
clerks  are  receiving.  In  the  tariff  reform  campaigns  of  1887- 
1893  in  Massachusetts,  the  anti-protection  orators  and  news- 
papers made  an  especial  deliberate  effort  to  win  over  the 
bank  clerks  and  similar  workers  to  their  cause  by  insisting 
that  the  clerks  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  system,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiiey  would  be  very  greatly  and  directly  benefited  by  the 
reduced  cost  of  living  that  would  certainly  result  from  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It  scarcely  need  be  said 
that  all  of  those  clerks  and  other  salaried  employees  who 
yielded  to  that  delusion  very  soon  had  an  immediate  and 
personal  demonstration  of  the  stern  economic  truth  of  the 
close  interdependence  of  American  industries. 

ALL    SHARERS    IN    THE    BETTER    TIMES. 

Just  as  tliis  interdependence  was  so  forcibly  exemplified 
in  the  general  decline  of  employment  and  wages  and  the 
shrinkage  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  people  that 
attended  the  tariff  reduction  of  1894,  so  it  was  exemplified 
in  the  uplift  of  prosperity  that  followed  on  the  reestahlish- 
ment  of  the  protective  policy.  The  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  show  that  wages  in  American  cotton  mills  have 
advanced  50.1  per  cent  since  1896,  in  this  important  partially 
protected  industry,  but  they  show  also  that  wages  in  the  abso- 
lutely protected  building  trades  have  advanced  44.7  per  cent. 
Here  is  another  signal  proof  of  the  interdependence  of  indus- 
tries. An  adequate  tariff  has  restored  prosperity  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturing— and,  therefore,  there  have  again  been 
new  mills  and  new  dwellings  to  build. 

Increased  employment  has  brought  improved  wages,  and 
therefore  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  [)art  of  all  of  the 
people.  Those  merchants,  those  distributors  in  an  absolutely 
pi'otected  industry,  who  shortsightedly  helped  to  bring  on 
the  tariff'  reduction  of  1894  have  found  the  prosperity,  of 
which   they   robbed  themselves,  returning  with   the  reestab- 
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lishment  of  tariff  protection.  The  clerks  and  other  employees 
in  tiiese  mercantile  houses  have  been  benefited  also,  for  the 
workers  in  the  tariff-protected  industries  have  gone  back  to 
their  proper  callings  and  the  absolutely  protected  industries 
to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge  are  no  longer  harassed  by 
two  men  seeking  for  one  man's  work. 

When  tariff  protection  was  overthrown  in  1892,  the 
memories  of  only  the  oldest  voters  reached  back  to  1857. 
But  there  are  millions  of  voters  still  young  who  can  recall 
1894.  In  the  light  of  that  not  remote  experience,  it  is  a 
rash  as  well  as  a  wicked  thing  to  begin  again  to  endeavor  to 
set  class  against  class,  and  to  proclaim  the  antagonistic  inter- 
est of  the  so-called  "  consumers  "  and  "  producers  "  —  of  the 
"  unprotected "  and  "  protected  "'  industries.  For  indus- 
trially as  well  as  politic-ally  the  American  people  are  one  in 
their  interdependence  ;  they  are  all  consumers,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  producers ;  and  these  producers  all  belong  to 
either  absolutely  protected  or  partially  protected  industries, 
l^jver}^  sinister  attempt  to  distract  or  divide  them  into  jealous 
and  contending'  classes  for  supposed  selfish  or  partisan 
advantage  is  as  great  a  crime  against  our  common  country  as 
a  like  attempt  to  distract  and  divide  section  against  section. 
Such  an  expedient  is  in  itself  suf^cient  condemnation  of  the 
cause  for  which  it  is  invoked. 
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WOOL    MANUFACTURERS   AND  WOOL  GROWERS 
IN   CONFERENCE. 

An  impoitant  conference  between  committees  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at  the  Palmer 
H'ouse,  Chicagx),  on  October  15,  1908.  There  were  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  latter  association.  President  William  Whit- 
man,- of  Boston,  Chairman  ex-olficio  of  the  committee,  and 
Messrs.  Charles  H.  Harding,  of  Philadelphia;  Thomas 
Oakes,  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.  ;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  of  Rock- 
ville.  Conn.,  Louis  B.  Goodall,  of  Sanford,  Me.,  and  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  Boston,  acting  as  Secretary.  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  ^Association  there  were  present 
President  Fred  W.  Gooding,  Shoshone,  Idaho;  George  S. 
Walker,  Secretary,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Scott 
Anderson,  Boise  City,  Idaho  ;  James  E.  Cosgriff,  Rawlins, 
Wyo. :  Thomas  Austin,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ;  N.  S.  Neilsen, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  and  Phillips  I.  Monle,  Bercail,  Montana. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gooding  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  and  on  his  motion 
President  Whitman  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  conference,  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  two  associations  as  Secretaries.  In 
his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Gooding  said  that  he  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  were  hardly  prepared  to  talk  exten- 
sively on  the  tariff  question,  but  that  they  wished  rather  to 
be  listeners.  The  opinion  had  been  widespread  among  the 
wool  growers  of  the  Western  country  that  the  manufacturers 
were  seeking  to  have  the  raw  material  placed  upon  the  free 
list.  He  had  argued  against  that  impression  and,  after  the 
wool  growers'  committee  returned  from  a  conference  in 
Boston  last  spring,  the  information  was  disseminated  among 
the  wool  growers  as  widely  as  possible  that  tlie  manufactur- 
ers as  a  body  do  not  favor  free  wool  but  wish  to  stand  by  the 
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wool  growers  and  have  the  two  interests  work  together  along 
tariff  lines.  He  would  like  to  hear  from  the  manufacturers 
a  direct  statement  of  their  attitude  on  this  question. 

ADDRESS    OF    PRESIDENT    WHITMAN. 

In  replying,  President  Whitman  stated  that  as  he  had 
expected  tlie  President  of  the  National  Wool  (xrowers  As- 
sociation to  preside  on  this  occasion,  he  had  not  prepared  any 
formal  address,  and  had  come  to  the  conference  regarding 
it  as  somewhat  of  an  informal  character. 

Much  to  his  surprise  he  had  received  letters  indicating 
that  very  many  of  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States 
had  Ijeen  under  the  impression  that  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turers would  demand  either  a  modification  of  the  present 
duties  on  wool  or  their  entire  abolition.  He  had  done  all 
that  he  felt  proper  up  to  this  time  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
that  idea,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Gooding  that 
the  result  of  the  recent  conference  at  Boston  between  some 
of  the  leading  wool  growers  and  some  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers had  lielped  to  remove  tliat  impression  to  a  great 
extent. 

He  did  not  know  of  anything  that  could  1)C  said  stronger 
than  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on 
December  13,  1865.  On  that  occasion  both  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  were  represented  by  their  representa- 
tive men,  and  looking  back  on  the  work  they  accomplished 
we  could  not  but  appreciate  the  wonderful  sagacity  and 
remarkable  ability  displayed  by  those  men  at  that  trying 
periijd,  and  we  could  only  hope  that  we,  their  successors, 
might  act  in  the  futur6  with  equal  foresight  and  with  equal 
wisdom.  The  resolutions  of  that  Syracuse  conference  of 
1865  were  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  of  the  great  industries  with  whicli  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  occupy  themselves  to  advantage,  the  woolen  interest 
is  especiall\-  commended  for  comlnning  and  developing  in  the  highest 
degree  the  aofi-icultural  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  nation. 
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"Resolved,  That  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  pro- 
ducers and  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the 
closest  of  commercial  bonds  —  that  of  demand  and  supply;  it  having 
been  demonstrated  that  the  American  grower  supplies  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  wool  consumed  by  American  mills,  and,  with  equal 
encouragement,  would  soon  supply  all  which  is  properly  adapted  to 
production  here;  and,  further,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  half 
a  century,  that  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  two 
l)ranches  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  identical  in  time,  and 
induced  by  the  same  general  causes. 

''  -Resolved,  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry  represented  by  the  woolen  interest  involve  largely 
the  labor  of  the  country,  whose  productiveness  is  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity,  sound  policy  requires  such  legislative  action  as  shall  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing,  and  give  them  equal  encouragement  and 
protection  in  competing  with  the  accumulated  cai^ital  and  low  wages 
of  other  countries. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  a  truly  national  system,  as  applied  to 
American  industry,  will  be  found  in  developing  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  enterprise  in  all  the  States,  thus  furnishing  markets  at 
home  for  the  products  of  both  interests."' 

Mr.  Whitman  went  on  to  say  that  the  policy  outlined  in 
those  resolutions  had  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  he  wished  to 
declare  the  hope  that  it  would  be  continued  in  the  future. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  individual  manufacturers  who  favor 
having  the  dut}^  removed  from  wool  or  having  it  materially 
lessened,  but  he  thought  he  could  say  that  the  body,  as  a 
whole,  was  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  tariff  on 
wool,  subject  only,  in  case  of  revision,  to  such  changes  as 
miglit  be  necessar}^  to  meet  judicial  decisions  which  have 
interpreted  the  law  contrary  to  its  original  intent. 

The  manufacturers  proposed  to  stand  by  the  wool  growers 
in  maintaining  the  present  tariff  because  they  supposed  that 
that  was  what  the  growers  wanted,  and  the  manufacturers 
—  yes,  more  than  hoped,  they  expected  —  that  "the  avooI 
growers  would  stand  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  goods 
end  of  the  tariff  —  that,  in  other  words,  both  interests 
should  stand  together  just  as  tliey  had  done  in  the  past.  In 
tliis  connection  Mr.  Whitman  said  that  he  desired  to  read 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Horkheimer  Brothers,  large 
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dealers   in  wool  in    West   Virginia.     He    thought    that   the 
correspondence  spoke  for  itself.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

September  21,  1908. 
HoRKHEiMER  BROTHERS,   Wheeling,   W.   Va.  : 

Gentlemen  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  of  yours  dated 
September  14th  in  which  you  say  it  is  reported  to  you  that  ex-Attorney  Gen- 
eral Monnett  of  Ohio,  in  "  speaking  over  the  State  makes  it  appear  tliat  the 
American  Woolen  Company  fixes  the  price  on  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  every  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  Company." 

You  ask,  "  How  many  mills  are  there  owned  and  operated  outside  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company?  What  percentage  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  used  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Woolen 
Company?  Wliat  per  cent  of  the  clip  of  America  is  consumed  by  the 
American  Woolen  Company?  " 

These  questions  I  shall  answer  in  the  onler  in  which  tliey  are  stated. 

1.  The  United  States  census  for  1905  reports  the  number  of  woolen  mills 
in  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  knit  goods  mills,  at  1213,  of  which  number 
the  American  Woolen  Company  owns  thirty  (30),  or  only  about  2^  per  cent, 
in  number,  of  the  whole. 

2.  While  the  census  of  1905  places  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  wool 
manufacture  for  the  year  1904  at  f380,934,003,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
knit  goods,  no  data  are  given  to  show  the  value  of  the  product  of  any  single 
mill,  or  the  value  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's  product  or  its  per- 
centage of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 

3.  Nor  are  official  figures  obtainable  that  show  what  percentage  of  the 
domestic  clip  is  consumed  by  the  company,  but  a  close  approximation  can  be 
reached  by  an  examination  of  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the 
country  as  given  by  the  census  and  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  mills 
belonging  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  as  given  in  the  latest  textile 
directories  —  together  with  the  consumption  of  wool,  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  given  by  the  census,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  make  a  detailed 
report  of  any  individual  establishment  or  of  any  company. 

The  census  reports  that  in  1904,  330,963,563  pounds  of  domestic  wool  and 
152,562,532  pounds  of  foreign  wool  were  consumed  in  the  wool  manufacture 
—  but  to  this  total  must  be  added  16,170,183  pounds  of  domestic  wool  and 
1,130,433  pounds  of  foreign  wool  used  in  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manu- 
facture, these  additions  increasing  the  former  total  to  347,133,746  pounds  of 
domestic  wool  and  153,602,965  pounds  of  foreign  wool,  the  grand  total  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  wool  reaching  the  impressive  figure  of  500,826,711 
pounds. 

The  American  Woolen  Company  uses  large  quantities  of  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  wool. 

The  standard  measure  for  consumption  of  wool  in  the  woolen  goods  manu- 
facture is  the  set  of  cards,  while  in  the  worsted  branch  the  wool  comb  is  the 
standard. 

The  census  of  1905  reported  5968  sets  of  woolen  cards  and  1549  combs, 
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the  comb  for  purposes  of  comparison  being  estimated  as  equal  in  consuming 
capacity  to  2.^  sets  of  cards. 

To  the  above  figures  must  be  added  927  sets  of  woolen  cards  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  the  total  sets  of  woolen  cards  in 
this  country  being  6895,  and  the  machinery  capacity,  counting  each  of  the 
1549  combs  as  equal  to  2i  sets  of  cards,  equalling  10,768  sets. 

According  to  the  latest  textile  directories  the  mills  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  contain  499  sets  of  cards  and  307  combs,  a  machinery 
capacity  equal  to  1267  sets  of  Avoolen  cards  or  11. 8  per  cent  of  the  country's 
machinery  capacity.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  estimate  the  Company's  con- 
sumption of  domestic  wool  at  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
grown  in  the  United  States.  That  being  true,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  "the  Company  fixes  the  price  of  the  entire  clip  of  the  United  States," 
and  "  that  every  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  Company."  The  price  of  wool  is 
fixed  in  the  world's  markets,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  American  Woolen 
Company  to  determine  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  paid  in  the  United 
States  for  that  much  sought-for  commodity,  because  the  needs  of  the  many 
establishments  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture,  whose  combined  capacity 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  are  too  con- 
stant and  too  great  to  compel  the  acceptance  by  the  wool  growers  of  the 
country  of  a  price  arbitrarily  fixed,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Monnett. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Monnett  are  figments  of  his  vivid  imagination  and 
have  no  basis  whatever  on  which  to  rest,  as  I  have  shown.  There  has  never 
been  an  attempt  made  by  this  Company  or  by  any  other  combination  to  fix  a 
price  for  the  wool  clip  of  the  country.  The  officials  of  the  Company  are 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  wool  markets  where  they  buy  liberally  at  pre- 
vailing prices,  and  their  extensive  purchases  sustain  rather  than  depress 
values.  More  than  current  prices  Mr.  Monnett  could  scarcely  expect  them 
to  give. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Monnett's  erroneous  statements  seems  to  me  to  be 
twofold  :  1st,  to  create  antagonism  to  the  Company,  and  2d,  to  secure  among 
the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  support  for  his  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Bryan.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Bryan's  action 
toward  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  when,  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1894,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  help  or  hinder  their  interests.  In 
that  year  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  being  framed,  Mr.  Bryan  joined  with  his 
Democratic  colleagues  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  favoring 
free  wool,  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  as  expressed  in  their  report,  being 
to  enable  manufacturers  to  obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper.  After  this  bill 
became  a  law,  the  first  to  suffer  was  the  American  wool  grower  to  whom  the 
inrush  of  foreign  wools,  produced  at  a  cost  with  which  he  could  not  compete, 
proved  disastrous.  The  promise  then  made,  of  enhanced  prices  for  wool 
and  the  promised  greater  activity  of  the  mills  because  of  predicted  exports 
of  finished  products,  proved  false  and  disappointing.  After  so  grievous  a 
disappointment  as  that  experienced  from  1894  to  1897,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  intelligent  wool  growers  and  other  citizens  of  Ohio  will  be  led  astray  by 
the  unfounded  statements  made  by  Mr.  Monnett. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         William  Whitman,  President. 
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Mr.  Whitman  proceeded  to  read  a  statement  made  b}-  a 
termer  officer  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
Mr.  A.  M.  (rarland,  on  September  10,  1884,  before  the 
Illinois  Wool  Growers  Association,  as  follows  : 

I  have  neither  sympathy  with  the  sentiment,  nor  patience 
witli  the  men  seeking  to  divest  the  wool  manufacturers  of 
ade(j[uate  protection  for  every  branch  of  their  industry  ;  and 
the  few  wool  growers  who,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
have  })ermitted  themselves  to  be  forced  into  an  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  the  manufacturers,  from  whom  they  have  had 
and  are  still  to  get  all  the  money  that  comes  from  the  sale  of 
wool,  are  liable  to  inflict  more  damage  upon  their  own  indus- 
try than  the  advocates  of  free  wool  could  ever  bring  about. 
Wool  growers  should  be  as  jealous  of  the  importation  of 
woolen  goods  as  they  are  of  raw  wools.  They  must  not 
forget  that  not  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pound  of  yarn  can  come 
from  a  foreign  port  without  bringing  the  foreign  wool  from 
which  they  are  fabricated,  and  to  that  extent  displacing  from 
consumption  an  equivalent  quantity  of  domestic  wool. 

Speaking  for  the  manufacturers  i\Ir.  Whitman  said  that 
they  intended  to  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  so-called 
German  Agreement,  which,  in  their  judgment  and  in  the 
judgment  of  all  kindred  bodies  of  manufacturers,  was  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  agreements  ever  made  in  the  histor}'  of 
the  country.  They  also  intended  to  oppose  any  change  in 
the  administrative  customs  law  which  would  give  to  foreign 
manufacturers  such  advantages,  by  means  of  undervaluation, 
as  would  drive  the  manufacture  of  goods  from  our  own 
country  to  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law,  the  imports  of  wool 
goods  had  steadily  increased.  In  1898  the  quantity  imported 
amounted  to  13,500,241  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $10,650,324, 
In  1907  these  importations  had  increased  to  22,357,206  pounds, 
a  gain  of  about  70  per  cent,  and  the  value  had  increased 
from  $10,650,324  to  $19,992,026,  a  gain  of  nearly  90  per  cent 
in  value.  These  were  foreign  values,  which  after  payment 
of  the  duty  and  expenses  of  importation,  were  equivalent  to  at 
least  double  that  amount ;  that  is,  the  importations  of 
woolen  goods  during  the    year  1907  approximated  in  value 
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to  probably  one-third  of  the  entire  value  uf  the  wool  clip  of 
this  country.  These  foreign  manufactured  products  thus 
imported  represented  88,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the 
grease  —  in  other  words,  it  would  take  88,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  to  produce  these  foreign  goods  brought  into  this 
country  in  1907. 

Referring  to  the  statement  made  in  1865,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  that  has  been  made  in  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, notwithstanding  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  industries,  the  American  wool  product  has  kept  about 
the  same  relative  place  and  holds  about  the  same  proportion 
in  the  wool  consumption  of  America. 

Mr.  Whitman  declared  that  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  had  nothing  in  its  mind  inimical  to  the 
growers  of  wool.  It  had  never  contemplated  any  movement 
that  would  be  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  producers  of  wool. 
He  himself  embodied  this  sentiment  not  only  with  relation 
to  wool  but  with  relation  to  all  the  othei-  products  of  the 
country— he  believed  as  tirmly  as  he  could  believe  anything 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  was  dependent  upon  its 
producers,  and  he  should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  oppose 
any  change  of  tariff  likely  to  injure  the  producing  interests 
of  the  country,  for  it  was  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  loom  that  our  prosperity  depended.  And  the  products 
of  our  country  were  the  only  things  that  did  not  receive 
absolute  protection.  The  men  who,  in  commercial  life,  in 
professional  life,  were  hostile  to  us  were  —  to  use  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's phrase  —  geographically  so  situated  as  to  receive  abso- 
lute protection.  Whether  it  were  the  men  who  laid  bricks 
or  the  bank  clerks,  you  would  find  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  who  complain  of  the  protective  tariff  were  the  men 
who  did  not  themselves  produce  —  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  who  clamor  for  tariff  reduction  were  the  very 
men  who  were  absolutely  protected. 
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ADDRESS    OF    PRESIDENT   GOODING. 

President  Gooding  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, following  President  Whitman,  said  that  the  wool 
growers  of  the  United  States  realized  that  they  were  face  to 
face  with  a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  a  special  session  of  the 
next  Congress,  and  tliat  they  would  liave  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  their  business,  which  was  destroyed 
under  tlie  Gorman-Wilson  law.  While  they  had  believed 
that  should  the  Republican  party  succeed,  their  interests 
would  be  well  guarded,  the  wool  growers  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tariff  question,  and  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  was  certainly  sowing  the  seeds  of  instruction 
and  enlightenment.  A  majority  of  the  wool  growing  interests 
were  now  in  the  West  —  in  other  words,  the  West  was  pro- 
ducing more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  wools  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Wool  Growers  Association  represents 
these  large  interests  and  also  the  Eastern  growers. 

The  conference  was  useful,  not  only  along  the  lines  of 
tariff,  but  along  the  line  of  getting  the  wools  together  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  them  to  better  advantage,  and  the 
learning  how  best  to  put  up  wools. 

The  meeting  of  last  spring  in  Boston  threw  new  light 
on  the  matter  so  far  as  the  tariff  was  concerned.  These 
meetings  were  valuable  to  the  growers  and  the  manufacturers 
alike,  and  the  more  they  understood  the  conditions  the  more 
intelligently  they  would  be  able  to  act. 

Mr.  Cosgriff,  of  Wyoming,  said  he  had  no  idea  that  such  an 
immense  amount  as  88,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  came 
into  this  country  in  manufactured  imports.  It  was  not 
generally  known  in  the  West  that  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
were  willing  to  have  the  present  tariff  stand  as  it  was  on  the 
raw  material,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  go  home 
and  say  that  they  had  met  the  representatives  of  Eastern 
manufacturers  and  were  able  personally  to  give  that  assur- 
ance. If  both  interests  were  united  so  that  the  Western 
politicians  would  not  be  able  to  work  the  one  against  the 
other,  it  would  put  the  entire  industry  in  a  very  much 
stronger  position. 
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In  1894,  when  the  tariff  was  removed  from  wool,  the 
Western  sheep  growers  were  absolutely  helpless.  The  West- 
ern States  were  in  the  hands  of  Democrats.  Since  that  time 
they  had  learned  wisdom,  pretty  nearly  all  were  Repub- 
licans, and  they  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 

Secretary  Walker,  of  the  National  Wool  (xrowers  Asso- 
ciation, said  that  as  both  parties  were  now  pledged  to  tariff 
revision,  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  outcome  at  Washington.  They  felt  that 
the  present  duties  did  not  afford  any  too  much  protection, 
and  that  to  lower  the  schedules  would  be  disastrous  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  producers,  who  were  preparing  to  resist 
any  reduction  with  all  the  power  at  their  command.  They 
were  well  organized  and,  believing  that  they  were  right, 
felt  that  they  could  go  ahead  consistently  and  hoped  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  manufacturers.  Remarks  along  the 
same  line  were  made  l)y  Messrs.  Anderson,  Austin,  Moule, 
and  Neilsen. 

ADDRESS   OF    MK.    HARDING. 

iNIr,  Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  the  statement  of 
the  resolution  of  18G5  that  American  wool  growers  were  then 
growing  about  70  per  cent  of  the  wool,  outside  of  carpet 
wool,  used  in  manufacturing  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Whitman  had  made  the  statement,  which  he  thought  was 
fairly  exact,  that  with  the  increase  of  wool  growing  and  the 
increase  of  woolen  machinery  in  the  United  States  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  Avas  still  about  the  same  —  the 
American  growers  still  producing  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
wool  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  They  had  never 
exported  any  wool  l)ut  once.  He  happened  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  that  transaction.  The  gentle- 
man who  sent  his  wool  to  London  had  called  to  see  him 
before  he  went  abroad,  and  the  London  catalogue  showed 
what  liis  wool  brought.  It  was  sent  from  the  far  West  to 
London,  and  it  was  sold  at  seven  cents  a  pound  —  that  was 
the  most  that  could  be  got  for  any  of  it,  and  after  the  ex- 
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penses  to  London  and  the  selling  expenses  had  been  paid 
one  could  imagine  where  the  seller  came  out. 

The  export  of  woolen  goods  at  that  same  period  was  con- 
fined to  two  cases  of  goods  sent  from  New  York.  Tlie 
prophecy  that  Mr.  Ijryan  made  as  to  the  export  of  woolen 
goods  and  the  export  of  wool  had  turned  out  in  this  way. 
What  became  of  those  two  cases  of  woolen  goods  was  never 
known  exactly,  but  he  thought  that  they  were  sold  at  Brad- 
ford for  the  account  of  whom  it  might  concern. 

It  might  look  on  the  surface  that  manufacturers  would  be 
comforted  if  they  could  get  their  wool  at  five  cents  a  pound 
instead  of  eleven  cents.  That  would  simply  be  on  a  par 
with  the  statement  that  they  would  be  glad  if  somebody 
should  give  them  their  wool  for  nothing.  He  had  no  desire, 
nor  had  any  man  he  knew  who  was  concerned  in  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wools  any  desire  whatever  to  see  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  wool  reduced.  As  to  free  wool,  under  the 
Wilson  bill  they  had  had  all  the  free  wool  that  they  ever 
wanted ;  they  did  not  want  any  more  of  it. 

THE   TARIFF   RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Maxwell  a  committee,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Gooding  was  Chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions setting  forth  the  judgment  of  the  conference  as  to  the 
coming  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  committee  submitted  tlie 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff  by 
Congress,  it  is  tlie  sense  of  this  meeting  tliat  we  reaffirm  the  declara- 
tion adopted  by  the  convention  of  wool  growers  and  wool  manufac- 
turers in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  December  13,  1865,  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  producers 
and  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the 
closest  of  commercial  bonds —  that  of  demand  and  supply;  it  having 
been  demonstrated  that  the  American  grower  supplies  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  wool  consumed  by  American  mills,  and,  with  equal 
encouragement,  would  soon  supply  all  which  is  properly  adapted  to 
production  here  ;  and  further,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  half 
a  century,  that  the  periods   of   prosperity   and   depression  in  the  two 
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branches  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  identical  in  time,  and 
induced  by  the  same  general  causes. 

'^Resolved,  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agi*icultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry  represented  by  the  woolen  interest  involve  largely  the 
labor  of  the  country,  whose  pi'oductiveness  is  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity,  sound  policy  requires  such  legislative  action  as  shall  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing,  and  give  them  equal  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection in  competing  with  the  accumulated  cajiital  and  low  wages  of 
other  countries. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  a  truly  national  system,  as  applied 
to  American  industry,  will  be  found  in  developing  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  enterprise  in  all  the  Slates,  thus  furnishing  markets  at 
home  for  the  products  of  both  interests,"'  and 

Rewlved,  furtlier,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  in  the 
coming  revision  of  the'  tarift'  the  present  duties  both  on  wool  and 
woolen  goods  be  maintained  without  reduction,  and 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  so-called  German  tariif  agreement, 
and  demand  its  abrogation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  we  are 
irrevocabl}'  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  administrative  customs  law 
that  would  encourage  the  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise. 

After  some  further  time  s[)ent  in  interesting  informal  dis- 
cussion the  conference  adjourned. 


I 
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(Stittorial  anti  Entiustrial  IHtsrrllauu. 

FRENCH    WOOLEN    TRADE. 

CONCENTRATION      OF      MANUFACTURING     OPERATIONS      AND 
DIFFICULTIES   IN   MARKETING   THE    PRODUCTS. 

Special  Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  writing  from  Roubaix, 
depicts  the  present  status  and  vicissitudes  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturing industry  in  France,  the  obstacles  which  hamper  its 
growth,  and  the  competition  which  it  meets  on  the  part  of 
energetic  spinners  and  weavers  of  other  countries.  His  report 
reads : 

France  is  one  of  the  great  wool  manufacturing  countries  and  is 
the  recognized  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  artistic  goods,  such  as 
women's  dress  materials.  While,  however,  the  great  English 
wool  manufacturing  industry  is  steadily  increasing,  the  United 
States  and  Germany  rapidly  forging  ahead  and  Italy  beginning 
to  struggle  for  a  place  among  the  leaders,  France  is  lagging 
behind  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  stationary.  This  is  due 
both  to  home  and  foreign  causes.  At  home  the  French  popula- 
tion is  at  a  standstill,  and  besides  they  are  of  a  saving  turn  of 
mind,  so  that  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  masses  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  great  increase  in  consumption.  The  fact  that 
both  coal  and  textile  machinery  are  largely  imported  makes  the 
first  cost  and  also  the  operating  cost  of  the  mills  higher  than 
that  of  their  neighbors,  such  as  Belgium  and  Italy.  Legal 
restrictions  also  are  numerous  and,  in  at  least  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  longer  hours  are  permissible.  Abroad  many 
former  customers  are  beginning  to  manufacture  their  own 
requirements. 

rOSITION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

At  the  present  time  the  French  manufacturers  of  wool  and 
worsted  ship  over  half  of  their  exports  to  England  alone  and  of 
their  main  export  in  this  line,  clothing  stuffs,  over  three-fourths 
go  to  that  country.  The  French  exporter  therefore  has  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket,  and  though  the  high  artistic  taste  of  the 
French  designer  enables  him  to  maintain  his  foothold  there  in 
spite  of  the  keen  competition  of  Bradford  the  slightest  fluctua- 
tion in  that  market  affects  the  whole  French  trade. 

What   Bradford  is    in    England,  Philadelphia  in    the    United 
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States,  Verviers  in  Belgium,  Bruim  in  Austria,  Lodz  in  Russia,  and 
Biella  in  Italy,  such  is  Roubaix  in  France.  Bradford,  Verviers, 
and  Roubaix,  or  rather  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  are  more  especially 
similar,  as  the  industry  in  the  other  countries  is  more  scattered 
and  therefore  the  head  center  does  not  embrace  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total.  Roubaix  and  its  twin  town  Tourcoing 
are  in  the  Department  du  Nord  in  northeast  France  near  Bel- 
gium, and  this  department  embraces  over  half  of  the  spindles  and 
looms  and  nearly  all  the  combs  working  on  wool  in  France.  The 
industry  belongs  to  the  northeast  section  of  the  country — okl 
French  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Normandy — of  which  the 
modern  departments  are  called  ISTord,  Somme,  Ardennes,  Marne, 
Aisne,  Oise,  Seine  luferieure,  and  Eure.  Next  to  Roubaix- 
Tourcoing  the  most  important  towns  are  Rheims,  Fourmies, 
Cateau,  and  Elboeuf. 

SOUTHERN    BRANCHES    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

Vienne  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  Department  of  Isere,  is  the  center 
of  the  manufacture  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  in  France 
"  Rennaissance  cloth,"  but  which  in  the  blunter  English  language 
is  called  shoddy,  though  also  occasionally  disguised  as  "  merino," 
etc.  The  Department  of  the  Tarn,  a  wool  manufacturing  center 
in  southwestern  France,  owes  its  importance  to  its  fellmongering 
industry.  Sheepskins  or  "fells"  are  imported  from  abroad, 
mainly  from  the  Plata,  and  are  here  relieved  of  their  wool  by 
careful  soaking  aud  heating  without  the  use  of  chemicals.  Part 
of  these  skin  wools  are  i;sed  in  France  and  part  shipped  to 
England  and  other  countries. 

The  hand-loom  industry  centers  around  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin  and,  though  declining  of  recent  years,  it  is  still  a  good- 
sized  industry,  and  some  of  the  most  artistic  French  work  is 
made  on  these  looms.  Formerly  Amiens  was  the  center  of  this 
industr}'  and  the  Picardy  hand  weavers  had  an  inherited  skill 
that  enabled  them  to  compete  with  power  looms  on  all  lines 
where  skill  and  address  were  needed  to  meet  the  sudden  demands 
of  ephemeral  vogues.  Even  in  the  machine  industry,  however, 
there  are  now  periods  toward  the  end  of  each  season  when  the 
mill  workers  are  idle,  and  though  the  hand-loom  weavers  eked 
out  their  living  by  farm  work,  these  periods  of  idleness  which 
are  more  severely  felt  by  their  branch  of  work  than  by  the  regu- 
lar mills  have,  together  with  the  demand  for  "tailor-made" 
clothes  among  women,  driven  them  to  gain  their  living  in  a 
steadier  occupation,  so  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  home  weav- 
ing left  in  this  section. 

In  the  Cambrai  section  there  are  still  villages  of  300  to  400 
home  weavers.  The  business  part  is  carried  on  through  middle- 
men or  "  facteurs  "  who  buy  the  yarn  from  exporters  with  whom 
they  agree  as  to  the  kind  of  goods  to  be  made  and  fix  the  price 
and  then  uiake  their  own  terms  with  the  home  workers.     In  the 
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Cambrai-St.  Quentin  district  one  thing  that  has  cut  down  tlie 
number  of  such  home  weavers  of  late  is  the  fact  that  they  lie  in 
a  section  that  is  dominated  by  the  progressive  lace  industry. 
The  "entrepreneur  de  decoupage  "  or  clipping  contractor  makes 
his  house-to-house  round  through  these  villages,  offering  work  at 
clipping  the  floats  and  cutting  apart  the  lace  strips,  as  made  on 
the  machines  of  Caudry  and  Cambrai,  and  though  the  remunera- 
tion is  small  the  work  is  easier  and  less  absorbing  than  that  of 
hand  weaving,  besides  being  much  steadier,  so  that  in  many 
cases  the  shuttle  is  being  laid  aside  for  the  scissors. 

LABOE    AND    MACHINERY    COSTS. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  as  to  the  machines  and  operatives 
employed  in  the  French  wool-working  industries.  A  parliament- 
ary committee  inquiring  into  the  trade  in  1904  estimated  that 
there  were  1600  combs,  2,000,000  worsted  spindles,  390,000 
woolen  spindles,  and  35,000  looms.  The  French  census  for  1901 
shows  161,355  active  workers  in  the  "Industrie  Lainiere."  In 
the  latter  case  at  least  the  figures  are  too  small,  as  several 
subordinate  branches  of  the  industry  are  included  under  "tex- 
tile industries  not  specified."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
worsted  branch  of  the  business  is  much  larger  than  the  woolen, 
and  also  that  the  combing  branch  of  the  industry  is  pi'oportion- 
ately  larger  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  wool  manufacturing 
countries.  The  combing  mills  not  only  supply  their  own  spin- 
ners, but  the  export  of  tops  (the  roving  produced  by  combs)  is  a 
large  industry  in  itself.  There  is  an  active  future  market  for 
tops  at  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  and  though  efforts  have  been  made  to 
abolish  this  feature  (a  similar  future  market  for  tops  at  Leipzig 
was  abolished  by  the  German  Government  at  the  request  of  the 
trade)  it  has  as  yet  only  resulted  in  stricter  legal  supervision. 

CONCENTRATED    ON    THE    BELGIAN    BORDER. 

The  French  wool-working  industry  being  concentrated  in  the 
section  around  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
Belgian  border.  It  is  very  close  to  Tournai,  Mouscron,  and  other 
Belgian  toAvns  interested  in  wool  working,  and  there  seems  a 
strong  tendency  for  part  of  the  industry  to  gradually  move 
across  the  border,  the  operating  costs  of  the  Belgian  mills  in 
most  cases  being  lower.  Land,  coal,  machinery,  and  building 
materials  are  all  cheaper  in  Belgium,  and  as  living  is  also  cheaper 
the  wages  are  lower.  Taxes  are  lower  in  Belgium,  and  legal 
restrictions  are  fewer.  Wages  in  Roubaix-Tourcoing  itself  would 
be  much  higher  were  it  not  for  the  large  number  of  Belgians 
working  in  the  mills  there  who  have  their  homes  just  over  the 
border  in  Belgium. 

Part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  French  wool-Avorking 
industries  is  made   in   France,  at   Roubaix,  Lille,  Belfort,  etc., 
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though  the  bulk  is  imported.  The  old  ceuter  of  the  French 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  was  at  Mulhausen  in  Alsace 
and  since  its  loss  no  new  center  has  taken  its  place.  The  Eng- 
lish supply  largely  the  spinning  machinery  and  looms  and  Mul- 
hausen the  mules  and  combs  ;  Switzerland  ships  looms,  and  there 
is  also  some  machinery  from  Belgium  and  other  countries.  The 
French  manufacturers  claim  that  having  thus  to  import  machin- 
ery and  pay  the  tariff,  freight,  etc.,  their  cost  per  machine  laid 
down  is  in  most  cases  at  least  20  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the 
English  factories. 

COMPARATIVE    OPKKATIJVG    EXPENSES. 

The  Eoubaix  manufacturers  have  yearly  to  face  keener  com- 
petition from  the  comparatively  young  wool-working  industries 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  They  say  that  though  Germany  still 
buys  large  quantities  of  tops,  their  takings  are  decreasing,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  beginning  to  reach  out  for  the  French 
markets  for  tops  in  Poland,  Moravia,  and  other  places.  They 
also  say  that  Italy's  competition  is  increasing  fast,  especially  in 
the  Levant,  where  the  cheap  Italian  cloths  and  stuffs,  well  made 
and  skilfully  dyed,  are  displacing  similar  French  goods,  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  workman  is  similar  in  his 
artistic  instincts  to  the  Frenchman,  and  can  live  cheaper  and 
work  cheaper.  On  this  latter  point  it  is  apparent  that  they  are 
correct.  At  Biella,  in  Italy,  the  writer  went  through  a  large 
woolen  mill,  and  v/as  informed  by  the  management  that  the 
ordinary  workers  averaged  only  1^  lire  (approximately  30  cents)  a 
day ;  while  on  looms  1.65  meters  wide,  running  75  picks  on  Jac- 
quard  work  and  90  picks  per  minute  on  plain  work,  the  weavers, 
running  one  loom  each,  were  paid  12  to  14  centesimi  (100  cen- 
tesimi  =  19.3  cents)  per  1000  picks,  and  that  on  looms  1  meter 
wide,  making  120  picks  per  minute,  the  weavers  running  two,  and 
occasionally  three,  looms  were  only  paid  2  to  3  centesimi  per 
1000  picks.  The  Italian  wages  are  so  much  lower  proportionally 
than  the  French  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  some  French 
manufacturers  have  begun  to  organize  branch  mills  in  Italy  for 
the  spinning  of  the  fine  wool  articles,  which,  as  heretofore,  has 
been  a  branch  of  the  trade  little  developed  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  1904  the  French  wool-working  industry 
was  in  bad  shape.  It  partly  recovered  in  1904,  had  a  prosperous 
year  in  1905,  and  in  1906  had  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
seasons  of  its  history.  This  continued  until  about  the  middle  of 
1907 ;  since  then  it  has  been  much  depressed.  The  spinning 
and  weaving  mills  in  France  do  not  ordinarily  run  at  night, 
while  the  combing  mills  do.  The  combing  mills,  however,  are 
the  most  subject  to  fluctu^ations,  and  frequently  the  end  of  the 
season  sees  the  stoppage  of  all  night  work,  and  in  recent  years 
the  condition  has  tended  to  become  chronic  to  shut  down  much  of 
the  dull  season  from  the  latter  part  of  August  to  the  latter  part 
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of  November.  The  weaving  mills  have  to  change  often  to  catch 
the  popular  fancy  in  stuffs  and  draperies,  for  as  they  do  not 
work  on  fixed  standard  articles  as  much  as  is  done  in  the  cotton 
trade,  they  therefore  are  not  able  to  sell  so  far  ahead,  and  might 
almost  be  described  as  working  only  from  day  to  day. 

TRADE    CONCENTRATION    TENDENCIES. 

In  the  following  notes  I  will  briefly  show  where  the  French 
manufacturer  gets  liis  raw  material,  what  he  sells,  and  to  whom, 
the  recent  tendency  of  the  import  and  export  trade,  and  then 
give  a  few  points  from  personal  observation  as  to  the  French 
factory  methods  and  wages  and  how  they  differ  from  the  English 
and  American  systems. 

Dunkirk  is  the  port  for  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  as  is  Antwerp  for 
Verviers  and  the  Rhine, 'and  Hamburg  for  north  Germany. 
These  are  the  three  wool  ports  of  the  Continent.  The  wool 
imported  at  Dunkirk  is  nearly  all  in  the  greasy  state.  The 
manufacturers  prefer  it  in  this  style  for,  though  the  freight  cost 
is  doubled,  the  fibers  are  kept  supple  on  their  long  journey  and 
do  not  mat  together,  as  would  be  the  case  with  close-packed 
washed  wool.  Most  of  the  wool,  whether  from  Australia,  La 
Plata,  or  elsewhere,  is  "cross-bred,"  that  is,  it  is  clipped  from- 
sheep  that  are  a  cross  of  the  old  Spanish  merino  breed  with  its 
short  but  iine  fleece  and  the  English  Leicester. or  Lincoln,  with 
its  longer,  coarser  fleece.  The  Rheims  mills  which  have  devoted 
themselves  more  to  the  use  of  the  flne  merino  wool  are  decreas- 
ing, because  they  have  not  so  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the 
use  of  the  cheaper  and  more  popular  cross-bred  wool,  as  have 
the  Roubaix  mills.  In  olden  times  Sedan  was  the  center  of  the 
woolen  industry  and  Rheims  of  the  worsted.  The  former  has 
almost  dropped  out  of  the  industry,  and  Rheims  is  steadily 
losing,  as  are  nearly  all  other  French  wool-manufacturing  towns, 
to  still  further  concentrate  the  industry  around  Roubaix-Tour- 
coing. 

SOURCES     OF    SUPPLY GROWTH    OF     THE     INDUSTRY THE     FOR- 
EIGN   TRADE    IN    AVOOL    MANUFACTURES. 

The  figures  for  the  wool  in  bulk  imported  into  France  in  1907, 
according  to  the  French  customs  returns,  are  as  follows : 


Country. 

Pounds. 

Country. 

Pounds. 

Argentine  Republic. . . . 
Australia 

208,106,970 

164,656,211 

67,372,533 

37,645,422 

29,810,643 

Turkey 

9,822,126 

3,052,981 
67,550,616 

England 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 

Total 

Algeria 

588,017,502 
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The  wool  shown  as  coming  from  England  is  mostly  Australian, 
and  that  from  Belgium  is  mostly  from  Argentina,  so  that  very 
nearly  the  same  amount  is  contribu.ted  by  both  Australia  and 
Argentina.  The  manufacturers  usually  class  their  wool  supply 
as  Australian,  La  Plata  (includes  Argentina  and  Uruguay), 
common  (from  Turkey,  Algeria,  South  Africa,  etc.),  skin  wool, 
and  wool  from  sheep  imported  for  food  (laiues  des  moutons 
importes). 

The  foregoing  figures  are  for  greasy  wool,  and  to  show  the 
amount  of  actual  wool  consumed  by  the  French  factories  is  difficult. 
Not  only  are  the  figures  for  the  home  clip  general,  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  greasy  wools  imported  will  yield  only  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  their  weight  in  actual  wool,  that  part  of  the 
wools  exported  is  greasy  and  part  washed,  that  some  wool  is 
imported  and  exported  already  carded,  combed,  or  dyed,  but  not 
spun,  and  that  there  also  has  to  be  considered  in  studying  the 
total  available  for  mill  use  the  import  and  export  of  pulled  and 
unpulled  waste,  accurate  figures  are  impossible  to  obtain  from 
any  Government  records.  A  French  authority,  however,  has 
recently  worked  up  some  figures,  based  on  his  experience,  that 
are  regarded  by  the  trade  as  the  most  correct  obtainable.  He 
.  figures  that  the  home  clip  in  the  greasy  state  will  yield  39  per 
cent  of  wool  in  the  washed^  state,  that  Australian  will  produce 
45  per  cent,  La  Plata  44  per  cent,  the  common  wools  50  per  cent, 
the  skin  wools  38  per  cent,  and  wool  from  imported  sheep  35  per 
cent;  also  that  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  washed^  wool  in  the 
wools  exported  the  total  washed  wool  exported  may  be  figured 
at  60  per  cent  of  the  recorded  figures.  Obtaining  the  net 
imports  of  pure  wool  on  these  suppositions,  subtracting  the  net 
export  of  wools  carded,  combed,  and  dyed,  and  also  taking  into 
consideration  the  waste  exported  and  imported  and  adding  the 
French  home  clip,  he  has  obtained  the  following  figures  as  the 
amount  of  actual  washed  ^  wool  available  and  ready  for  spinning 
by  the  French  mills  for  the  last  ten  yearly  periods  : 


Year. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Pounds. 


150,295,000 
133,764,000 
113.100,000 
157,278,000 
111,040,000 


Year. 


1903  , 

1904  . 

1905  . 
1906*. 
1907. 


Pounds. 


136,851,000 
103,654,000 
131,586,000 
151,818,000 
155,946,000 


1  Where  Mr.  Clark  uses  the  term  "  washed  wool "  he  evidently  means  scoured  wool.  —  Ed. 
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NET     FACTORY    CONSUMPTION. 

There  are  some  20,000,000  slieep  in  France  producing  about 
43,000,000  kilos  or  95,000,000  pounds  greasy  wool  annually,  and 
as  these  fleeces  are  figured  to  give  a  yield  of  39  per  cent  washed 
wool,  this  amount  produces  some  37,000,000  pounds  pure  wool, 
which  would  be  about  24  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated.  Part 
of  this  home  clip  is  exported,  so  considering  the  proportion  of 
the  different  wools  the  actual  French  factory  consumption  is 
estimated  to  be  made  up  about  as  follows  :  Australian  30  per  cent. 
La  Plata  30  per  cent,  common  (Turkish,  Algerian,  etc.)  10  per 
cent,  skin  wool  9i  per  cent,  wool  from  imported  sheep  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  and  French  home  clip  20  per  cent. 

The  French  industry  in  1907  as  shown  above  used  some  155,946, 
000  pounds  pure  wool,  and  there  was  exported  19,003,322  pounds 
of  yarn  more  than  was  imported,  so  that  the  amount  of  wool 
actually  turned  into  goods  must  have  been  about  137,000,000 
pounds.  The  export  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  that  were 
listed  as  being  of  French  origin  was  57,399,213  pounds,  which 
would  show  that  of  the  total  production  of  the  French  mills 
40  per  cent  was  exported  and  60  per  cent  consumed  at  home. 
This  seems  a  large  proportionate  export,  but  the  French  wool 
manufacturing  industry,  like  the  English,  is  largely  organized  on 
an  export  basis,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  normal  years  the  pro- 
portion exported  will  range  between  30  and  40  per  cent  or  more. 
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STATISTICS    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE. 


The  French  exports  and.  imports  of  wool  and  its  manufactures 
in  the  calendar  year  1907  were  as  follows  : 


I 


Wool,  in  bulk 

Wool,  in  bulk,  dyed 

Wool,  combed  or  carded    .    .    . 
Wool,  combed  or  carded,  dyed 


Total  wool 


Yarn,  single : 

Bleached  or  not,  combed 
Bleached  or  not,  carded  . 
Dyed  or  printed,  combed 
Dyed  or  printed,  carded 

Varn,  twiHted  for  weaving  : 
Bleached  or  not,  combed 
Bleached  or  not,  carded  . 
Dyed  or  printed,  combed 
Dyed  or  printed,  carded 

Varn,  twisted  for  tapestry  : 

Bleached  or  not 

Dyed 


Total  yarn 


Clothing  stuffs  of  pure  wool :   .   . 

Merinos 

Muslin 

Other 

Cashmere  and  other  cloths    .    .   . 

Knit  goods 

Blankets       

(jarpets,  pure  and  mixed    .... 

I'ure  wool  furnitures 

Trimmings  and  ribbons,  pure 
Trimmings  and  ribbons,  mixed  . 

Tapestry    • 

Ijist  shoes 

Shawls 

Furniture  velvets 

List  cloth 

Laces  and  guipures 

Fezzes  and  red  caps 

Moire ... 

Lastings 

Embroidery,  hand  and  machine  . 
Mixed  stuffs 


Total  stuffs,  etc 

Total  manufactures  of  wool 


Imported. 


Pounds.  Value 


588,017,502 

28,652 

2,465,174 

73,173 


590,684,501 


560, 

98,'? , 

36, 

251, 

1,654, 
17, 

325, 
29, 


543 
852 
310 
,533 

,424 
,819 


153,178 

,762,980 

,345,180 

577,889 

127,171 

,127,400 

341,840 

19,836 

11,681 

4,408 

123,424 

441 

16,.530 

17,411 

5,069 

1,970 

604,557 

4,628 

881 

,350,391 


$106,072,607 

12,159 

145,522 

37,249 


E  xported. 


112,318,705 

65,018 

47,689,711 

564,444 


1106,267,537  |  160,637,878 


$94,184 

473,622 

24,51J 

135,486_ 

933,348 

9,264 

184,894 

17,370 

1,1.58 
11,966 


13,116,224 

738,342 

1,975,225 

121 ,000 

4,156,523 
154,941 

2,278,054 
163,537 

14,767 
169,047 


$1,885,803  j     22,887,660 


15,596,865 


$158,646 

1,031,971 

5,206,754 

370,753 

6,7.55 

541,172 

1,158 

13,124 

14,475 

23,160 

54,040 

193 

6,562 

1,351 

6,755 

579 

348,365 

6,211 

5,211 

590,966 


$8,387,201 


$10,273,004 


2,413,380 

19,615 

30,079,531 

17,331,.595 

3,665,031 

2,823,1(13 

1,390,000 

944,634 

343,163 

316,935 

43,198 

539,319 

53,998 

36,145 

126,289 

2,645 

18,335 

36,807 


4,512,249 


Value. 


$25,682,317 

80,108 

21,759,.592 

311,309 


$47,783,326 


7,078,854 

261,901 

1,134,647 

47,671 

2,564,391 
59,830 

1 ,403,496 
67,550 

8,686 
108,045 


$12,735,070 


64,695,972 


$1,357,948 

8,299 

21,422,614 

l:i,245.204 

1,405,619 

1,180,196 

667,008 

.'i97,528 

4611,884 

41.S,424 

272,130 

200,913 

79,709 

21,809 

9,457 

4,246 

3,667 

193 


4,529,710 


$45,885,5.57 
$58,620,627 
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The   import   and   export    of    other    woolen   articles   were   as 
follows  : 


Imported. 

Exported. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

V/'ool  waste 

Felt  hats  of  wool  .... 

28,710,847 

JS'umber. 
451,400 

$7,449,800 
51,531 

43,204,130 

Number. 
760,600 

#7,910,281 
158,453 

The  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool  are  seen  to  be  (1)  cloth- 
ing stuffs  (worsteds)  ;  (2)  cashmere  and  other  cloths  ;  (3)  yarn 
(mainly  combed)  ;  (4)  knit  goods;  (5)  blankets  ;  (0)  carpets  ;  (7) 
pure  wool  stuffs  for  furnitures,  and  (8)  trimmings  and  ribbons, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  mixed  stuffs. 


COUNTRIES    PURCHASIN(i    FRENCH    WOOLENS. 

Of  the  pure  wool  stuffs  for  clothing,  Great  Britain  takes  three- 
fourths  (24,575,702  pounds  in  1907  out  of  32,512,520  pounds) 
and  the  remainder  goes  mostly  to  Belgium,  Japan,  and  United 
States.  Of  the  cashmere  and  other  cloths  exported,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  each  take  a  sixth  (2,971,433  and 
2,387,593  ])0unds,  respectively,  out  of  a  total  of  17,331,595 
pounds)  and  the  remainder  goes  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Algeria,  Chile,  Argentina,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  Turkey. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  yarn  exported  is  the  combed  yarn  and  it 
is  bought  by  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  One-half 
of  the  knit  goods  go  to  Great  Britain  and  the  remainder  to 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  blankets  go  to  Egypt, 
China,  Belgium,  and  Algeria;  the  carpets  to  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  and  Belgium ;  the  pure  wool  stutfs  for  furnitures 
to  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  the  passementerie  mainly  to 
Great  Britain,  with  some  to  Spain,  United  States,  and  Switzer- 
land. Fezzes  go  to  Senegal  and  West  Africa;  shawls  to  Colombia 
and  Mexico,  and  mixed  goods  to  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Belgium. 

French  possessions  and  colonies  are  a  very  important  market 
for  the  French  cotton  manufacturer,  as  they  take  a  fourth  to  a 
fifth  of  his  total  export,  but  they  are  of  slight  interest  to  the 
French  wool  manufacturer,  as  their  takings  in  this  line  account 
for  but  3  per  cent  of  his  total  sales  abroad. 

In  the  export  list  the  predominance  of  the  takings  by  Great 
Britain  is  very  noticeable.     The  French  statistics  of  woolen  and 
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■worsted  tissues  exported  in  1907  record  the  takings  of  the  main 
countries  as  follows  : 


Country. 

Value. 

Country. 

Value. 

$23,700,593 
3,853,631 
3,543,287 
1,158,772 
1.153,368 
1,098,556 
1,065,553 
1,045,095 

Argentine  Republic  • . . 
i  Brazil 

$852,674 
554,875 
465,709 

Belgium 

Algeria    

Austria-Hungary 

252,058 
71,989 

Turkey    

Italy 

Switzerland 

Others 

7,069,397 

Total    

$45,885,557 

I 


COMPARISON    AS    TO    IMPOKTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

The  export  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  show  increasing 
exports  of  yarn,  but  as  the  exports  of  stuffs,  cloths,  etc.,  also  of 
tops,  have  been  almost  stationary,  this  may  then  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  tlie  increasing  manufacturing  ability  of  their  neighbors, 
especially  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  rather  than  of 
their  own.  The  increasing  export  of  yarns  from  France  and  the 
unprogressive  state  of  the  country's  export  of  woolens  and 
worsteds  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  expressed  in  millions 
of  dollars,  for  the  last  ten  yearly  periods  : 


1898. 

6.69 
43.01 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

6.62 
42.51 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906.  1  1907. 

7.15 
50.95 

6.67 
43.85 

4.67 
41.22 

6.81 
42.14 

5.96 
40.86 

8.00 
37.33 

10.29     12.83 

43.22  '  45.89 

Total 

49.70 

58.10, 

60.52 

45.89 

49.13 

48.95 

46.82 

45.33 

53.51  J  58.72 

The  importation  into  France  of  yarn  and  tissnes  of  wool  during 
the  same  periods,  in  millions  of  dollars,  was  as  follows  : 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1.93 
7.40 

1.91 

7.86 

1.51 
8.10 

1.33 
7.24 

1.71 
8.31 

1.83 

7.98 

1.55 
6.91 

1.71 
7.49 

2.20 
8.07 

1.88 

8.39 

Total 

9.33 

9.77 

9.61 

8.57 

10.02 

9.81 

8.46 

9.20 

10.27 

10.27 

The  yarn  imported  was  about  three-fourths  carded  and  con- 
sisted of  coarse  singles  (10,000  to  15,000  meters  per  kilo)  and 
fine-ply  yarns  (40,000  to  50,000  meters  per  kilo),  the  great  bulk 
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being  of  the  latter.  The  majority  oame  from  Belgium.  Of  the 
tissues  imported  the  largest  amount  was  men's  worsteds  and 
came  from  England.  Switzerland  seemed  to  be  the  only  nation 
that  could  ship  into  France  women's  dress  materials  in  competi- 
tion with  the  standard  home  articles,  though  Germany  competed 
on  some  of  the  cheaper  grades.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
import  of  carpets  from  Turkey.  The  import  of  tops  was  small 
and  principally  only  those  made  of  the  brilliant  or  lustrous  wools 
that  are  a  monopoly  of  England. 

The  French  export  of  goods  include  the  finest  made  and  also 
some  of  the  shoddiest,  though  in  both  cases  they  are  beautifully 
dyed  and  finished.  The  mixed  goods  are  mostly  of  cotton  and 
wool,  witli  quite  a  little  of  fancy  goods  made  with  silk  and  wool, 
in  many  cases  the  stronger  fibers  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  around  with  the  weaker  grades  of  worsted  threads  on 
the  twister. 

The  French  manufacturers  are  at  no  loss  for  conditioning 
houses  in  which  to  store  and  test  their  yarns,  tops,  etc,  for 
besides  the  large  "  Conditions  publiques,"  at  Tourcoing,  Roubaix, 
and  jNIazamet,  there  are  other  conditioning  houses  for  wools  at 
Fourmies,  Cateau,  Amiens,  Lyon,  and  Paris. 

TECHNICAL     PROCESSES    FOLLOWED     DIFFER    WIDELY    FROM    THOSE 
IN    OTHER    EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES    AND    UNITED    STATES. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the  English  or 
American  processes  in  the  manipulation  of  the  wool  in  making 
worsted  yarn  it  is  necessary  to  roughly  sketch  the  difference 
between  the  main  kinds  of  yarn  made  of  wool  —  the  woolen  yarn, 
the  worsted  yarn  of  short  wools,  and  the  worsted  yarns  of  long 
wools. 

Both  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  are,  of  course,  made  of  wool, 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  former  is  put  through  as  few 
processes  as  possible  — usually  only  carding  and  mule  spinning 
—  so  that  the  yarn  more  resembles  the  original  material,  with 
short  unparalleled  fibers  projecting  in  all  directions  ;  while  the 
worsted  yarns  go  through  more  processes  and  the  long  fibers  only 
are  retained  and  these  are  paralleled  and  smoothed  out  straight. 
The  Avoolen  cloth  from  the  first  has  usually  a  fuzzy  appearance 
and  this  is  in  many  cases  increased  by  napping,  especially  for 
blankets,  so  as  to  entirely  hide  the  structure  of  the  cloth. 
Worsteds  are  usually  not  napped  at  all  or  only  slightly  as  it  is 
important  to  show  the  design. 

CARE    OF    THE    WOOL. 

For  both  classes  the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep  is  sorted 
and  then  washed  to  remove  the  natural  grease,  perspiration,  and 
dirt  which,  together,  make  up  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  gross 
weight.     It  is  usually  shaken  in  a  machine  called  a  willey.  tu 
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remove  the  loose  dirt  before  undergoing  this  process.  After 
washing  there  still  remain  burrs  and  other  extraneous  matters 
imbedded  in  the  fibers.  In  olden  times  these  Avere  removed  by 
hand  or  by  a  rough  burring  machine  consisting  of  wire-covered 
beaters.  Then  a  process  of  carbonization  with  acids  was  intro- 
duced by  which  the  vegetable  matters  were  burned  out.  If  not 
very  carefully  done  this  deprives  the  wool  of  its  "  nature  "  and 
renders  it  brittle  and  hard  to  work  up  into  manufactures  where 
"  live  wool  "  is  required.  There  have  therefore  been  new  inven- 
tions to  do  away  with  the  sulphuric  acid  bath  and  to  use  only 
mechanical  means  again.  One  such  method  known  as  the  "  Youla 
nonchemical  system  "  is  increasing  in  use  in  France  and  is  much 
favored  by  the  manufacturers.  After  being  washed,  cleaned,  and 
dried  wholly  or  partially,  the  wool  is  oiled  with  olive  oil  or  a 
clieaper  substitute  to  make  it  supple  and  is  then  ready  for 
manufacture. 

For  woolen  yarn  or  for  worsted  yarn  from  short  wool  the  first 
process  is  carding;  for  worsted  yarn  from  long  wool  it  is  "pre- 
paring." The  woolen  and  worsted  cards  are  essential  in  their 
main  work  and  consist  of  "  sets  "  of  cards  (two  or  three  cards 
arranged  together  tandem,  the  first  being  called  the  scribbler  and 
the  last  the  carder),  each  made  up  of  wire-covered  cylinders 
against  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  operate  pairs  of  small  "  work- 
ing" and  "stripping"  rollers  instead  of  the  top  flats  as  used  on 
cotton  cards.  The  take-off  arrangement  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  cards  are  different.  In  the  first  the  material  is  stripped 
from  the  cylinder  by  two  doffers  carrying  alternate  rings  of  card 
clothing  and  smooth  leather,  the  card  clothing  rings  of  one  work- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  smootli  leather  rings  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
two  doffers  together  strip  the  cylinder  completely.  These  doffers 
in  turn  are  stripped  of  their  ribbons  of  wool  which  pass  between 
broad  leather  belts  which  work  from  side  to  side  with  an  action 
like  that  of  the  hands  and  roll  each  ribbon  up  into  a  sliver. 
These  wind  up  side  by  side  in  cheeses  on  a  beam,  which  then 
goes  to  the  mule.  In  the  worsted  card  the  web  comes  off  in  one 
sheet  and  is  condensed  into  a  single  sliver  like  that  of  a  cotton 
card,  but  instead  of  winding  into  a  can  it  is  rolled  up  into  flat- 
ended  balls  by  an  automatic  balling  attachment. 

THK    CARD    NOT    USED    KOK    WORSTED    YARNS. 

For  worsted  yarns  to  be  made  from  long  wool,  where  in  some 
cases  the  fibers  are  twelve  inches  or  more  in  length,  the  card  can- 
not be  used  on  account  of  the  danger  of  breaking  the  fiber.  The 
material  is  "  prepared  "  instead  by  being  passed  through  six  sets 
of  graduated  "  gill  boxes  "  which  are  practically  draw  frames 
with  combs  or  "  fallers  "  working  between  the  back  and  front 
rollers. 

The  worsted  slivers  as  made  by  either  process  are  then  put 
through    a   "  backwashincc    machine"   to  eliminate   the   oil   and 
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remaining  dirt.  In  this  machine  they  are  run  through  bowls  of 
suds,  between  squeezing  rollei's  and  over  drying  cans.  They  are 
then  oiled  again  and  put  through  two  more  gill  boxes.  They 
then  go  to  the  combs,  which  are  always  steam  heated  ;  here  the 
tops  are  separated  from  the  noils  and  waste.  Only  the  tops  are 
used  in  worsted  manufacture  and  the  slivers  of  these,  after  the 
combing  operation,  are  again  backwashed,  put  through  two  gill 
boxes  and  rolled  up  into  balls  agaiu.  This  completes  the  work 
of  making  "tops." 

These  tops  are  kept  as  balls  for  a  while  in  a  conditioning 
chamber  so  as  to  preserve  the  straightness  that  has  been  imparted 
to  the  fibers  and  also  to  bring  tliem  to  the  proper  condition. 
Cotton  yarns  are  supposed  to  contain  8^  per  cent  moisture  and 
silk  yarns  11  per  cent  moisture,  but  worsted  yarns  to  work  well 
should  contain  between  15  and  16  per  cent. 

Before  spinning  the  tops  are  put  through  drawing  processes  of 
gill  boxes  and  roving  boxes  and  wound  on  bobbins  for  use  in  the 
spinning  room. 

ESSENTIAL    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  SYSTEM. 

The  foregoing  are  the  general  processes  used  in  making  yarns 
from  wool,  and  we  will  now  notice  how  the  French  system  differs 
from  the  English  system.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  mechanical  systems  employed  that 
England  excels  in  the  production  of  worsteds  for  men's  wear, 
such  as  tweeds,  coatings,  trouserings,  etc.,  while  France  excels  in 
the  production  of  women's  dress  materials,  especially  of  soft  and 
nicely  draping  materials  for  skirts,  etc.,  and  of  draperies  in 
general. 

The  essential  difference  of  the  two  systems  is  that  the  Frencli, 
besides  using  the  mule  where  the  English  use  the  ring  frame  in 
making  worsted  yarn,  send  the  material  to  the  mule  with  scarcely 
any  twist  in  it  at  all,  while  the  English  send  the  material  to  the 
ring  frame  with  some  twist  already  inserted.  In  other  words,  the 
English  worsted  ring  spindle  uses  roving  and  the  French  mule 
spindle  uses  sliver,  according  to  the  accepted  definition  of  these 
terms. 

In  England  the  tops,  after  storing  and  conditioning,  are  put 
through  gill  boxes  and  then  through  roving  boxes  and  wound  on 
the  bobbins  of  vertical  spindles  by  means  of  flyers.  The  rotation 
of  the  flyer  inserts  sufficient  twist  to  enable  the  roving  to  stand 
the  strain  on  the  ring  spinning  frame.  In  the  French  system 
the  top  slivers  go  through  the  gill  boxes  as  above,  but  there  are 
no  roving  boxes.  For  them  there  is  substituted  a  machine,  the 
"  bobbinoir,"  in  which  the  slivers  in  passing  from  the  back  set  of 
rollers  to  the  front  are  supported  by  a  porcupine  cylinder  and  are 
then  wound  onto  horizontal  bobbins.  No  twist  at  all  is  inserted, 
except   that    rubbing   leathers  like  those  of  a  woolen   card    are 
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employed  to  give  firmness  to  the  slivers  to  stand  the  slight  strain 
put  on  them  by  the  mule. 

The  worsted  sliver  in  the  French  system  therefore  goes  to  the 
mule  in  the  same  form  as  the  woolen  sliver,  though,  of  course, 
the  fibers  are  longer  and  more  cleaned  and  paralleled.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  the  French  system  is  important, 
and  as  the  French  system  puts  so  much  less  strain  on  the  yarn 
they  can  spin  relatively  short  fibers  to  much  higher  counts  than 
possible  in  the  other  system.  The  yarns  so  made  are  softer  and 
have  a  different  feel  from  those  made  on  the  English  plant  and 
give  entirely  different  qualities  to  the  goods  made  therefrom. 

COMBING    VARIATIONS  MILL    ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  England  also,  while  the  Heilmann  comb  is  largely  used  for 
cotton,  the  Noble  comb  is  ordinarily  used  for  worsteds.  In 
France  all  makes  of  combs  are  employed  —  the  Lister  or  nip 
combs  (for  long  wools  only),  the  square  motion  Holden  combs 
(mainly  in  factories  of  the  Holden  name),  the  Koble,  the  Offer- 
man,  etc.,  but  the  bulk  are  mainly  of  the  Heilmann  type,  as  this 
is  especially  suited  for  the  French  work  and  for  short  staples. 
Much  of  the  French  combing  is  also  "  dry ; "  that  is  to  say,  oil  is 
not  used  at  all  to  limber  up  the  fibers,  or  else  only  in  small  quan- 
tities such  as  can  be  entirely  washed  out  of  the  tops  after  comb- 
ing and  before  the  final  gilling.  The  French  also  have  special 
methods  of  dyeing  and  finishing,  which  are  too  technical  to 
describe  here. 

Turning  from  the  mechanical  to  the  commercial  side  of  the 
business  there  are  still  other  differences  in  the  French  manufac- 
ture from  the  American,  noticeably  in  that  they  are  family  busi- 
nesses, that  they  individualize  the  separate  processes,  and  in 
their  system  of  commission  work. 

Nearly  all  the  mills  in  the  United  States  are  incorporated  com- 
panies ;  in  England  they  are  part  stock  and  part  private,  while  on 
the  Continent  and  especially  in  France  they  are  almost  entirely 
"  family  businesses  "  and  there  are  comparatively  very  few  stock 
companies,  in  some  cases  the  same  family  handing  down  the 
industry  with  an  increasing,  or  possibly  a  decreasing,  number  of 
machines  and  of  customers  from  father  to  son,  to  grandson,  and 
to  greatgrandson. 

DIVISION    OF    MANUFACTURING    OPERATIONS. 

In  the  United  States  most  mills  carry  on  the  complete  opera- 
tion of  making  yarn  from  wool  or  else  finished  goods  from  yarn, 
and  many  buy  the  wool  and  turn  out  the  finished  product  ready 
for  the  customer,  doing  their  own  washing,  dyeing,  combing, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing.  Such  a  tiling  is  almost  unheard 
of  in  the  worsted  business  in  France,  and  the  few  of  the  larger 
companies    that  i-eally  carry  out  most  of  the  processes  have  a 
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separate  mill  and  manager  for  each.  The  making  of  tops  is  a 
great  branch  of  the  industry  in  France,  the  mills  in  this  line 
doing  nothing  else  and  not  only  supplying  their  home  spinning 
mills,  but  exporting  millions  of  dollars'  wortli  to  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  probable  that  in  Philadelphia,  Law- 
rence or  Providence  there  will  not  be  found  a  single  mill  that 
confines  itself  exclusively  to  making  tops,  as  American  conditions 
are  different.  In  France  combing,  spinning,  and  weaving  are 
not  only  carried  out  in  separate  mills,  in  most  cases  by  separate 
companies,  but  the  finishing  and  the  dyeing  are  also  nearly 
always  done  outside,  and  there  are  also  many  establishments 
that  confine  themselves  only  to  the  washing  of  wools.  The 
woolen  branch  of  the  business  in  France  is  not  so  universally 
specialized  as  the  worsted  branch,  yet  even  here  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  are  usually  separated  from  the  manufacturing  processes 
proper. 

In  regard  to  commission  manufacturing,  this  is  rare  around 
Rlieims,  is  largely  used  around  Roubaix,  and  is  the  customary 
practice  in  the  Fourmies-Cateau  section.  The  men  in  this  busi- 
ness who  are  called  "manufacturers"  do  not  usually  own  combs, 
spindles,  or  looms  of  any  kind.  They  buy  wool  and  sell  tops, 
yarn,  or  goods,  the  work  in  each  case  being  done  by  the  special- 
ized mills  on  commission.  Of  late  their  field  of  operation  has 
been  somewnat  reduced  by  the  fact  that  many  combers  have  gone 
into  the  buying  of  their  own  raw  materials  and  selling  the  tops 
therefrom,  claiming  that  the  competition  in  the  combing  line  at 
home  and  abroad  has  become  such  that  the  commission  price  for 
combing  in  many  cases  affords  them  no  profit  and  that  they 
must  make  their  profit  on  the  difference  in  price  of  tlie  wool  and 
the  tops  in  order  to  keep  their  factory  going. 

KAOTOKY  EQUIPMENT CONSERVATISM   IN  BUYINCi  NEW  MACHINES 

METHODS    OF    SORTING. 

1  went  through  several  of  the  Roubaix-Tourcoing  mills.  They 
do  not  average  as  large  as  the  American,  though  the  large  ones 
are  built  in  the  best  style  of  modern  mill  architecture,  and  are 
well  operated.  The  older  mills  in  some  cases  have  less  con- 
veniently arranged  quarters,  and  owing  to  the  pronounced  con- 
servatism of  the  French  manufacturers  there  is  to  be  seen  a  good 
deal  of  old  machinery,  which  is  well  kept  up.  At  one  mill  I  saw 
looms  that  had  been  running  for  forty  years,  and  the  manu- 
facturer said  as  long  as  he  was  making  a  good  profit  on  them  he 
saw  no  reason  to  change.  This  conservatism  and  dislike  of  buy- 
ing new  machines  as  long  as  they  can  make  a  profit  on  the 
old  is  possibly  one  factor  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  unpro- 
gressive  state  of  the  industry  as  compared  with  more  modern 
competitors  like  the  United  States  and  Italy,  where  the  manu- 
facturers are  always  eager  to  see  and  hear  of  something  new  in 
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the  machinery  line  and  to  throw  away  the  okl  for  the  new  if  the 
change  will  be  found  to  pay  for  itself. 

One  of  the  most  up-to-date  firms  at  Roubaix  and  also  one  of 
the  largest  is  that  of  Alfred  Motte  &  Co.  I  visited  their  comb- 
ing mill  and  also  their  spinning  mill,  the  two  being  located 
separately. 

At  the  combing  mill  I  was  informed  that  there  were  operated 
150  Offerman-Ziegler  combs,  72  Lister  combs,  and  42  Noble 
combs,  and  that  their  yearly  production  of  toDs  was  some 
12,000,000  kilos,  which  is  about  26,000,000  po\inds,  almost 
equally  divided  between  their  three  types  of  cards.  Of  this 
amount  they  say  that  usually  70  per  cent  is  La  Plata  wools,  15 
per  cent  Australian  and  Xew  Zealand,  5  per  cent  French  and 
Algerian,  with  the  remainder  from  South  Africa,  Chile,  Spain, 
etc.  Some,  1,600,000  kilos,  or  3,500,000  pounds,  is  washed  for 
export,  going  to  England,  Germany,  Russia,  etc.  This  factory 
employs  some  2000  operatives  all  told,  and  the  motive  power 
consists  of  two  800  horsepower  engines.  The  mill  is  a  large 
four-story  building  with  heavy  brick  walls,  iron  posts,  stone 
floors,  and  all  modern  appliances  for  making  tops  and  for 
utilizing  the  by-products,  such  as  grease,  etc. 

SORTING    AND    CLEANING    THE    WOOL. 

The  wool  is  received  from  Australia  and  other  countries  iu 
bales  and  the  first  process  is  sorting.  The  sorters  stand  at  small 
tables,  which  are  on  a  stone  floor  and  under  a  saw-tooth  roof,  so 
that  the  quarters  are  clean  and  well  lighted.  Each  sorter  had  a  bale 
opened  beside  his  table,  and  each  layer  as  it  was  laid  on  the  table 
was  rapidly  inspected  and  the  different  grades  thrown  into  bags 
marked  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  These  men  get  35  to  55  centimes  (100 
centimes  or  1  franc  =  19.3  cents)  an  hour,  according  to  their 
ability,  and  sort  300  to  400  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2  pounds)  a  day. 

After  sorting,  the  different  grades  are  stored  in  separate  bins 
in  another  room,  and  from  here  each  kind  as  desired  is  carted  to 
the  washing  room  to  be  degreased  and  cleaned.  On  natural  wool 
there  are  three  classes  of  materials  —  dirt,  sand,  and  loose 
vegetable  matters  —  dried  perspiration  or  "suint;"and  natural 
grease  or  yolk.  They  are  removed  separately.  The  dirt,  etc.,  is 
first  shaken  out  in  a  willey.  The  suint  or  perspiration  consists 
chiefly  of  potash  combined  with  organic  matter  which  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  so  this  is  then  washed  out  in  a  succession  of 
boxes  filled  with  water  through  which  the  wool  is  mechanically 
driven.  This  process  is  known  as  dessuintage.  It  is  then 
scoured  with  alkali  to  remove  the  natural  grease  and  then  blown 
over  by  fan  through  tin  pipes  to  the  cards  and  preparing 
apparatus. 

Before  showing  the  manufacture  of  the  wool  itself  I  will  note 
what  becomes  of  the  materials  thus  removed. 
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KY-PRODUCTS. 

From  the  dirty  liij^uid  resulting  from  the  "  dessuintage  "  tliey 
first  extract  carbonate  of  potash  by  calcination,  using  what  they 
call  a  "  Porion  "  kettle.  The  liquid  is  first  heated  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  syrup,  when  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out ;  the 
water  evaporates,  the  organic  matters  are  consumed,  and  there 
remains  in  the  kettle  a  bUiish-gray  mass  which  contains  70  to  75 
per  cent  carbonate  of  potassium,  S  to  4  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  some  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides.  The  potash  is 
refined  and  ])ut  up  in  iron  drums  for  shipment  either  to  France 
or  abroad,  this  firm  making  regular  sales  to  a  house  at  iSTew  York. 
The  residue  is  made  into  low-grade  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  waters  of  the  "  lavage  "  or  washing  proper  are  run  off 
into  large  vats,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  automatically 
stirred  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stand  for 
six  to  eight  hours.  The  wool  grease  contained  it  is  impossible  to 
saponify  completely,  but  the  result  is  a  complete  emulsion  con- 
sisting of  soapy  particles  and  water  and  a  portion  also  sinks  to 
the  bottom  or  collects  on  top.  This  latter  is  skimmed  off,  being 
called  "  lanoline,"  sometimes  "  suintine,"  and  is  used  to  make 
salves  which  are  said  to  possess  special  curative  powers.  The 
emulsion  after  partial  evaporation  of  the  water  is  used  over 
again  in  the  mill  to  clean  other  wools  and  thus  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  soap  used,  which  is  an  important  economy  in  a 
factory  using  as  this  one  does  50,000  kilos  of  potash  soap  a  week. 

SHIPMExVT    OF    COMBED    WOOL FACTORY    WAGES. 

To  resume  the  treatment  of  the  wool  itself,  the  short-stapled 
wools  are  run  through  two-card  sets  and  the  long  wools  prepared 
by  going  througli  six  gill  boxes.  The  slivers  are  then  back- 
washed,  put  through  two  gill  boxes,  combed,  backwashed,  put 
througli  two  gill  boxes,  and  rolled  up  into  flattened  balls  weigh- 
ing five  to  six  kilos  each,  and  for  shipment  twenty  of  these 
are  put  into  a  wooden  box  bound  with  iron  straps.  For  tops  of 
which  the  selling  price  requires  to  be  lowered  the  cheaper  La 
Plata  wools  are  mixed  with  the  finer  Australian  during  the 
processes.  The  finished  tops  of  La  Plata  wool  sell  for  about 
4.5  francs  a  kilo  and  the  pure  Australian  much  higher.  The 
wool  that  is  not  combed  in  this  factory,  but  only  washed  for 
export  to  Germany  or  elsewhere  (part  being  sent  to  a  combing 
mill  owned  by  the  same  firm  at  Warsaw),  is  put  up  in  250-kilo 
bales  wrapped  in  burlap  and  bound  with  six  wire  hoops. 

In  regard  to  wages  paid  at  this  factory  there  is  no  piecework, 
but  everything  is  by  the  hour.  As  above  noted,  the  sorters  get 
35  to  55  centimes  an  hour,  the  washers  get  40  centimes  an  hour, 
the  grease  removers  27^  centimes  an  hour,  the  carders  33  to  42 
centimes  an  hour  (one  man  to  seven  cards),  the  wool  carrier  33 
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centimes  an  hour,  the  giller  27J  centimes  an  hour,  and  the 
comber  34  centimes  an  hour.  These  were  the  prices  as  given  me 
from  the  books.  The  mill  also  runs  at  night,  and  as  there  is  no 
cessation  of  work  when  the  shifts  are  relieved  there  is  no  stop- 
page of  the  machinery  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night. 
However,  processes  on  which  women  are  employed  can  only  be 
operated  in  the  day  time,  as  the  law  prohibits  women  or  children 
working  in  mills  at  night. 

MULE    SPINNING. 

From  this  combing  mill  I  went  to  the  yarn  mill  owned  by  the 
same  company,  situated  in  another  part  of  the  town.  This  is  a 
plant  of  32,000  spindles  of  which  the  majority  are  mule,  while 
some  are  ring  spindles.  The  tops  come  in  live  kilo  balls  or  cheeses. 
They  are  put  through  three  sets  of  gill  boxes  drawing  six  into 
one.  They  then  go  to  the  "  bobbinoirs,"'  of  which  there  are  four 
processes.  The  slivers  are  drawn  two  into  one  and,  as  previously 
described,  in  passing  from  the  back  to  the  front  roller  they  are 
supported  by  a  small  porcupine  cylinder,  pass  between  rubbing 
leathers,  and  are  wound  up  on  horizontal  bobbins  to  go  to  the 
mule.  Each  bobbinoir  contains  fifty  horizontal  bobbins.  The 
hands  operating  the  gill  boxes,  the  bobbinoirs,  and  the  few  roving 
boxes  used  for  making  roving  for  the  ring  spindles  are  all  paid 
30  centimes  an  hour. 

In  the  mule  spinning  room  I  found  the  majority  running  on 
yarn  measuring  30,000  meters  a  kilo.  From  each  oOO-spindle 
mule  there  was  required  90  kilos  per  day.  The  mules  on  this 
yarn  were  making  six  1.5  meter  stretches  per  minute.  The 
operatives  are  paid  a  tixed  price  per  day  and  get  a  premium  for 
production  over  that  required.  For  2000  spindles  there  were 
employed  one  spinner,  three  piecers,  and  one  boy.  The  spinner 
was  paid  45  centimes  an  hour,  each  of  the  piecei'S  35  centimes 
an  hoixr,  and  the  boy  20  centimes  an  hour.  With  the  addition  of 
the  premium  the  spinner's  Avages,  when  the  work  is  running 
well,  will  reach  G  francs  a  day,  each  piecer  about  4J  francs,  and 
the  boy  about  2.75  francs. 

RING    SPINNING. 

The  ring  frames  have  five  top  rollers,  of  which  three  are 
"carrying"  rollers.  Running  on  yarn  measuring  30,000  meters 
a  kilo  the  production  required  when  running  with  good  grade 
material  was  70  kilos  a  day  per  side  of  170  spindles,  and  1  found 
the  speed  of  the  front  roller  to  be  101  revolutions  per  minute. 
When  lower  grade  qualities  are  used  the  required  production 
figure  is  reduced,  sometimes  down  to  40  kilos  for  the  same 
number  as  above.  One  girl  runs  one  side,  does  her  own  doffing, 
and  is  paid  22  francs  a  week  with  a  premium  on  work  over  that 
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required,  which  occasionally  gives  her  one  or  two  francs  per 
week  more. 

Some  of  the  ring  spinning  frames  in  this  factory,  instead  of 
having  the  usual  band  driving  for  spindles,  were  run  by  means  of 
a  line  of  bevel  gears  on  each  side,  which  geared  with  other  bevels 
on  the  long  spindles.  This  gives  a  positive  drive  without  slip. 
The  spinner  said  that  it  was  not  a  new,  but  an  older  system,  and 
that  the  newer  frames  all  had  the  regular  band  driving  from 
drum  to  spindle  whirl,  as  it  permitted  of  higher  speed.  All  the 
spindles  in  this  factory,  both  ring  and  twister,  were  fitted  with 
knee  brakes  for  stopping  the  spindle  while  piecing  up. 

Part  of  the  yarn  was  sold  in  the  single  and  pare  twisted.  In 
the  latter  case  the  bobbins  were  put  on  a  doubler  where  two  ends 
were  run  together  on  cones  without  twisting  and  then  each  cone 
run  off  separately  to  a  bobbin  on  a  twister,  thereby  twisting 
together  the  two  ends.  There  were  employed  450  hands  in  this 
factory  and  part  of  the  factory,  employing  100  men,  worked  at 
night,  the  remainder  of  the  work  being  mostly  that  of  women 
and  girls  working  daytime  only. 

WEAVING    METHODS. 

At  a  nOO-loom  woolen  weave  mill,  I  found  that  the  yarn  was 
bought  on  the  cop,  run  on  to  cheeses  and  these  placed  in  a 
warper  creel,  same  as  spools,  warped,  slashed,  drawn  in,  and 
woven  ;  the  dyeing,  napping,  etc.,  being  done  by  another  firm. 
For  drawing-in  a  man  and  boy  working  together  on  5-harness 
work  were  paid  35  centimes  per  1000  ends,  and  made  together 
about  5  francs  a  day.  Looms  were  mosth^  140  centimeters  wide 
and  ran  abo-ut  110  picks  per  minute  average.  The  speed  varied 
above  or  below  this,  according  to  the  quality  of  wool  being 
worked.  On  some  of  the  "  bon  marche  "  or  very  cheap  grades  of 
goods  being  made  the  speed  was  100  picks  or  less  per  minute. 
There  was  one  weaver  to  each  loom.  On  looms  one  meter  wide 
the  speed  was  given  me  as  150  picks  per  minute  for  good  grade 
of  wool  and  weavers  ran  two  looms,  in  some  cases  only  one. 
The  wages  received  by  the  weavers  was  stated  by  the  manage- 
ment to  vary  between  18  and  30  francs  a  week,  according  to  their 
ability  and  the  class  of  work  they  were  on,  the  average  skilled 
weaver  making  about  25  francs  a  week. 

The  productions  of  the  Roubaix  factories  vary  between 
articles  made  of  pure  merino  wool  elaborately  worked  and 
finislied  and  articles  made  of  cheaj)  grade  wools  with  a  mixture 
of  rag  wool,  wool  extract,  or  cotton.  Some  factories  require  a 
much  higher  grade  of  skilled  labor  than  others  and  have  to  pay 
accordingly. 

SCALES    OF    WA(iES. 

To  compare  the  wages  obtained  by  wool  workers  in  various 
countries,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  can  only  be  done  in  a 
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general  way.  Even  where  averages  can  be  ascertained  approxi- 
mately it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  work  required  for  the  different  classes  of  operatives  will  vary 
in  the  different  countries  ;  for  instance,  a  girl  ring  spinner  in 
some  places  will  only  spin,  in  other  places  she  also  has  to  do  her 
own  doffing,  etc.  Though  exactly  accurate  comparisons  cannot 
be  made,  yet  by  taking  the  average  wages  as  computed  by  active 
manufacturers  in  the  leading  centers  of  the  industry  in  the 
various  countries,  the  general  level  of  wages  can  be  brought  out 
clearly  enough  to  be  of  value.  In  the  following  table,  comparing 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  the  figures  for  the  first  two  countries 
were  obtained  personally  at  Biella  and  Eoubaix,  and  Bradford 
wage  tables  and  textile  publications  have  been  relied  on  for  the 
last.  The  figures  in  lire,  francs  (lira  or  franc  r=  19.3  cents),  and 
shillings  (shilling  3:1  24.3  cents)  are  as  follows  for  the  average 
weekly  wages  paid  in  worsted  day  work  : 


Sorters 

Washers  or  dyers  . . 

Carders 

Gill  boxes 

Comb  minders 

Boss  spinner 

Mule  spinner 

Ring  spinner 

Weavers 

Fullers  and  pressors 


Italy. 


hires. 

21  to  27 

12  to  18 

9  to  15 

9  to  15 

9  to  15 

36 

27  to  33 

9  to  15 

12  to  18 

IG  to  20 


France. 


Francs. 
30  to  36 
18  to  24 
18  to  24 
16  to  22 
16  to  22 
48 
27  to  36 
20  to  22 
1 8  to  30 
20  to  24 


England. 


Shillings. 
28  to  32 
20  to  26 
14  to  20 
11  to  14 

11  to  14 

50 

24  to  30 

9  to  15 

12  to  20 
20  to  30 


Reducing  the  foregoing  to  dollars  and  comparing  with  average 
American  wages  in  the  worsted  industry  the  following  table  is 
obtained  : 


Sorters 

Washers  or  dyers  . . 

Carders 

Gill  boxes  

Comb  minders 

Boss  spinner 

Mule  spinner   

Ring  spinner 

Weavers   .    

Fullers  and  pressers 


Italy. 


.$4.60 
3.00 
2.30 
2.30 
2  30 
7.00 
5.80 
2.30 
3.00 
3.50 


France. 


.$6.40 
4.25 
4.00 
3.70 
3.70 
9.25 
6.20 
4.00 
4.60 
4.25 


England. 


$7.30 
5.60 
3.90 
3.00 
3.00 

12.00 
7.30 
3.00 
4.00 
COO 


United  States. 


fl2.50 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
18.00 
9.50 
6.00 
9.00 
7.00 
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The  cost  of  living  is  cheapest  to  the  operative  in  Italy,  higher 
in  England,  still  higher  in  France,  and  highest  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  wages  are  lowest  in  Italy,  higher  in  France  and 
England,  and  highest  in  the  United  States;  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  operative  is  lowest  in  Italy,  higher  in  France,  still 
higher  in  England,  and  highest  in  the  United  States. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   WOOLS. 
THEIR   PRODUCTION,  PREPARATION    AND    SALE. 

The  following  paper,  read  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Murrell,  a  Port  Eliza- 
beth wool  buyer,  at  a  meeting  of  a  farmers'  association,  shows 
that  strong  efforts  are  being  made  in  South  Africa  to  advance 
the  wool  growing  industry  to  the  position  it  should  occupy  in 
the  country.  We  reprint  it  from  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  hope  that  many  points  made  by  the 
writer  will  be  helpful  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States 
who,  at  this  time,  are  considering  the  holding  of  auction  sales, 
which  Mr.  Murrell  advocates  as  the  proper  method  of  disposing 
of  the  wools  of  his  country.     The  paper  was  as  follows : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  preface  my  remarks  to-day  by  any 
lengthy  statement  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
as  I  am  sure  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  this  country  will  agree  that  the  solidity  of  its  position 
depends  chiefly  on  its  pastoral  industries.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  that  of  the  production  of  wool.  It  is  equally 
unnecessary  to  go  into  particiilars-  with  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  wool.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  article  of  necessity 
for  which  there  always  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  world-wide 
demand.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  two  other  important 
items  of  our  production  —  mohair  and  ostrich  feathers,  the  for- 
mer being  more  or  less  subject  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  while 
the  latter  is  an  article  of  luxury. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the  history  of  the 
Merino  sheep ;  of  the  time  when  Spain  held,  and  jealously 
guarded,  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  INIerino  wool;  of  the 
first  importations'into  South  Africa  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century ;  of  their  non-success  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  conditions 
which  then  existed  in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  sale  of  a  portion 
of  the  small  flock  to  Captain  MacArthur,  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  which  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  huge  numbers 
which  now  exist  in  that  part  of  the  world.  These  are  matters 
of  history,  about  which  you  can  read  at  any  time. 

What   you   wish  to   hear  about  is,  doubtless,  the  present-day 
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production   of    South    African    wool   and  the  position  which  it 
occupies  in  relation  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  detailed  statistics  of  the 
quantities  produced  during  different  years,  but  will  simply  refer, 
generally,  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  past,  until  recently, 
there  has  been,  owing  to  the  war  and  drought,  a  gradual  lessen- 
ing in  the  production.  The  year  of  biggest  exports  was  1891, 
when  the  shipments  amounted  to  322,000  bales.  In  1904  the 
total  production  only  amounted  to  201,000  bales,  and  in  1905  to 
209,000  bales.  I  am  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  exact  quanti- 
ties for  1906,  but  the  figures,  so  far  published,  show  that  the  total 
production  is  again  increasing.  When  I  tell  you  that  we  shipped 
10,000  bales  more  in  1880  than  we  did  twenty-five  years  later,  in 
1905,  you  will  see  to  what  an  extent  we  have  lost  ground.  The 
actual  difference,  as  far  as  Merino  wools  are  concerned,  is  even 
greater  than  that  shown  in  these  figures,  as  the  shipments  of  the 
last  few  years  include  a  much  larger  proportion  of  coarse  and 
colored  wool  (the  product  of  Persian  and  Bastard  sheep)  than 
was  produced  formerly.  Our  production  of  wool,  as  compared 
to  the  total  quantity  grown  in  the  world,  is  almost  4  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  so  that  we  cannot  complain  at  present  of  any  limit  to 
the  extension  of  our  field  for  operation.  But,  although  the  field 
before  us  is  large,  we  liave  not  got  it  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  even 
a  question  of  maintaining  a  good  reputation.  That,  unfortunately, 
we  do  not  possess,  but  there  is  an  old  proverb  tliat  "  It's  never 
too  late  to  mend,"  and  we  shall  certainly  require  to  mend  our 
ways  pretty  considerably  if  we  hope,  in  this  age  of  strong —  as 
I  might  call  it  aggressive  —  competition,  to  work  ourselves  into 
the  front  rank  of  wool  producers.  There  have  lately  been  dis- 
tinct signs  of  a  more  general  desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  in 
this  country  to  improve  their  clips,  and  it  is  to  endeavor  to  assist 
in  this  movement  for  the  better  that,  by  the  invitation  of  your 
secretary,  I  am  here  to-day. 

DEALERS    AND    PKODUCERS. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  many  farmers  have  an  idea,  which 
has,  unfortunately,  been  fostered  by  some  persons  (both  on  this 
side  and  across  the  water)  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  that  the 
wool  dealers  in  this  country,  sellers  as  well  as  buyers  (especially 
the  latter)  are  working  for  interests  which  are  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  farmers.  Such  opinions  are  absolutely  groundless. 
That  the  buyer  of  wool  should  study  his  own  interests  is  only 
natu.ral.  But  the  same  position  exists  with  the  farmer,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  to-day  that  there  is  a  common 
platform  on  which  both  may  meet,  where  the  interests  of  the  one 
party  may  be  closely  identified  with  those  of  the  other.  In  such 
a  case  there  are,  firstly,  two  positions  to  consider,  viz.,  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  At  this  point  it  may  be  as  well  to  impress 
upon  farmers  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  result,  he 
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must  produce  what  the  consumer  requires,  and  that  the  latter  is 
not  compelled  to  buy  what  the  farmer  offers  him.  The  grower  of 
wool  in  South  Africa  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  only 
one,  amongst  others,  competing  for  the  sale  of  his  })roduce  in  the 
world's  markets ;  that  growers  in  other  countries  are  competing 
against  him,  and  that  the  consumer  will  first  absorb  what  suits 
him  best,  after  which  he  may  be  induced  by  lower  prices  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  inferior  article.  You  know  that  such  a 
position  exists  with  regard  to  everything  which  you  buy  for 
your  own  consumption.  You  take  what  is  relatively  cheapest 
and  best.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  case  of 
wool  ? 

Now,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  consumer  of  wool  devotes  all 
his  energies  to  securing  what  is  relatively  cheapest  and  best,  the 
next  question  is,  what,  under  the  circumstances,  is 

THE    BEST    CLASS    OF    WOOL    TO    GROW, 

SO  that  it  may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  consumer  and  yet 
leave  the  best  return  to  the  producer.  That  is  the  problem,  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  which  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  interests 
of  wool  growers  in  South  Africa.  The  problem  itself  is  not 
difficult  to  solve.  I,  as  a  wool  man,  can  only  tell  you  the  answer. 
The  detailed  working  out  must  be  done  by  yourselves.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  best  class  of  wool  to  grow  is  a 
wool  which  will  give  the  best  cash  result  per  sheep. 

In  this  connection  I  must  again  emphasize  the  fact  (I  have 
done  so  for  the  last  twenty  years)  that  the  consumer  wants  clean 
wool  only.  The  waste  matter  is  worth  nothing  to  him,  while  it 
adds  materially  to  the  clean  cost  by  the  heavy  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  transport  from  South  Africa  to  the  Home 
markets.  It  is  on  the  clean  scoured  basis  that  the  consumer 
buys,  and  it  is,  therefore,  on  the  clean  scoured  basis  that  the  pro- 
ducer must  sell.  The  weight  per  fleece  is  of  no  interest  to  the 
consumer.  He  buys  the  wool,  at  so  much  per  pound,  on  the  clean 
basis,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  if  the 
fleeces  average  three  pounds  or  twelve  pounds  each.  To  the 
grower,  however,  the  weight  ])er  fleece  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  all  his  energies  should  he  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  object.  Farmers  are  generally  very  much  alive  on  this 
point.  Where  they  are  usually  in  error  is  in  not  studying  more 
closely  the  relative  positions  of  their  wool  in  the  greasy  and  in 
the  clean  scoured  states,  because  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  tlie  heavier  the  fleece,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  clean 
wool.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  is  generally  the  case. 
Grow  heavy  fleeces  by  all  means,  but  grow  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  clean  weight. 

Having  decided  that  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer  must 
be  to  grow,  on  the  clean  basis,  as  big  a  weight  of  wool  per  fleece 
as  possible,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  suita- 
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ble  class,  a  class  wliich  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
consumer  and  yet  fit  in  with  the  best  interests  of  the  producer. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  : 

WHAT    IS    THE    MOST    VALUABLE    TYPE    OF    WOOL  ? 

The  answer  is :  A  wool  which  combines  the  qualities  of  fine- 
ness, length,  strength,  luster,  density,  elasticity  and  evenness. 
A  clip  which  possesses  all  these  points  in  the  highest  degree 
would  represent  the  ideal  from  a  buyer's  point  of  view.  Such 
an  ideal,  however,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  and  why  ?  Because  the  various  points 
above  mentioned  cannot  all  be  induced  to  harmonize  the  one  with 
the  other.  For  instance,  much  density  and  great  length  do  not 
go  together,  while  extra  fineness  is  not  in  harmony  with  that  big 
clean  weight  per  fleece,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  In  both 
instances  an  advantage  in  connection  with  one  point  can  only  be 
gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  another.  Now  the  question  is  :  What 
point  shall  the  farmer  sacrifice,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  may 
gain?  He  must  make  no  sacrifice  in  connection  with  his  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  biggest  possible  yield  per  fleece  on  the 
clean  basis.  If,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latter,  he  is  compelled  to 
lose  a  point  or  two  in  fineness,  he  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
do  so.  The  same  position  exists  with  regard  to  length  and 
density.  In  all  of  the  instances  above  mentioned  the  farmer 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  work  for  a  good  average,  rather 
than  pursue  to  the  extreme  any  special  point  in  connection  with 
the  ideal.  The  difference  in  value  between  an  extra  fine  wool 
and  one  of  good  average  fineness  is  not  sufficient  to"  compensate 
for  the  additional  clean  scoured  weight  which  the  latter  possesses 
as  compared  with  the  former,  and  the  same  comparison  exists 
between  wools  of  extra  length  and  no  density  and  wools  of  good 
density  possessing  average  length.  Changes  in  this  direction 
liave  already  taken  place  recently,  even  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. The  super-fine,  genuinely  silky  avooIs  of  the  old  days 
are  now  seldom  seen.  They  fetched  extreme  prices  per  pound, 
but  the  yield  of  wool  per  sheep  was  comparatively  small,  and 
this  class  has  had  to  give  way  to  a  type  of  wool  more  robust  and 
less  valuable  per  pound,  but  with  a  much  better  return  per  sheep 
on  account  of  the  increased  size  and  weight  of  fleece. 

But,  you  will  say,  the  farmers  of  this  country  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  doing  their  best  to  increase  the  weight 
of  their  fleeces.  That  is  so,  but,  as  the  result  here  has  been  very 
different  to  what  has  taken  place  in  Australia,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  methods  in  use  in  this  country  have  been  at 
fault.  In  Australia  they  have  packed  more  actual  wool  on  the 
sheep's  body,  and  have  maintained  the  clean  scoured  yield,  gen- 
erally, at  a  high  level.     In  this  country  the  increased  weiglit  of 
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the  fleeces  whicli  has  been  brought  about  consists  largely  of 
excess  of  grease,  and  the  clean  scoured  yield  of  Cape  wools  has, 
except  in  the  case  of  individual  clips  here  and  there,  decreased 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  wish  to.  go  into  detail  about 
the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  or  to  recommend  or  oppose  one 
class  or  another.  That  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  farmer  to 
decide,  as  he  knows  the  climatic  influences  at  work  in  his  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  quality  of  his  veld  and  feed,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  in  passing  about  the  type 
which  is  known  as 

THE    VERMONT. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  Vermont  sheep  is  one  which  has 
been  of  uiuch  use  in  building  up  the  massive  and  valuable  fleeces 
now  being  grown  in  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wool 
dealer  in  South  Africa  usually  describes  this  particular  animal 
as  "a  curse  to  the  country."  I  have  been  asked  by  farmers,  not 
once,  but  hundreds  of  times,  to  reconcile  these  two  positions. 
My  reply  is,  that  the  Vermont  may  be  used  in  Australia,  but  it  is 
certainly  abused  in  South  Africa.  Let  me  endeavor  to  explain 
my  meaning  by  a  little  illustration.  There  is  a  drug  called 
strychnine,  which  is  a  virulent  poison,  but  which,  in  its  proper 
combination  with  other  items,  is  often  prescribed,  in  infinitesi- 
mal quantities,  by  medical  men,  as  atonic.  Used  injudiciously,  it 
kills,  but  the  use  of  it  in  accordance  with  your  requirements 
may  prove  of  great  benefit.  That  is  probably  the  case  with  the' 
Vermont.  It  might  be  useful  to  put  the  necessary  amount  of 
nourishing  yolk  into  a  dry,  hungry  wool,  which  lacks  this 
quality,  but  to  mate  such  sheep  with  a  flock  which  already  pos- 
sesses a  sufficiency,  or  perhaps  even  a  superabundance,  of  yolk 
is  a  policy  of  suicide.  Yet  this  is  a  policy  which  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  very  large  number  of  wool  farmers  in  South  Africa,  and 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  very  low  yield  capacity  of 
the  bulk  of  our  clip. 

I  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  desideratum,  from  tlie 
farmer's  point  of  view,  and  his  pocket,  is  the  production  of  a 
fleece  of  good  average  quality,  of  good  yield,  giving  as  big  a 
clean  weight  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  If  you  agree  with  this 
statement  you  will  begin  to  speculate  in  your  own  minds  as  to 
which  breed,  or  combination  of  breeds,  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  of  no  use  asking  for  reliable  information  on  this 
point  from  a  wool  man.  He  can  tell  you  what  is  the  most  valu- 
able class  of  wool,  but  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to  instruct  you 
how  to  produce  it.  He  is  the  wool  expert,  you  are  the  wool 
producers.  Of  whom,  then,  should  you  ask  for  the  requisite 
information  ?  Ask  it  from  yourselves.  On  this  point  it  would 
appear  to  me  (you  must  forgive  my  ignorance  if  I  am  wrong) 
that  farmers'  associations  do  not  justify  as  fully  as  they  might 
their  positions  as  instruments  worked  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
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try.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  from  personal  experience  of 
their  meetings,  but  merely  of  what  I  have  read  in  the  Press 
about  meetings  of  this  and  other  kindred  societies  throughout  the 
country.  Do  you,  for  instance,  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of 
sheep  owned  by  the  various  members  of  this  Association,  to- 
gether with  the  average  weight  of  wool  shorn  per  animal,  and 
the  price  obtained  ?  If  not,  then  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  you  should  do  so,  because  it  is  by  the  circulation  of 
such  information,  which  must  be  true  and  reliable,  that  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  most  profitable  type  of  sheep  can  be  arrived  at. 
The  price  per  pound  which  a  man  gets  for  his  wool  is,  by  itself, 
no  criterion  of  the  suitability  of  his  particular  class  of  sheep 
for  breeding  purposes. 

PKEPARINCi    W^OOL    FOR    THE    MARKET. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
right  track  for  farmers  to  follow,  in  their  own  interests,  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  wool.  Presuming  that  they  have 
produced  the  right  class,  the  next  step  will  be  the  preparation  of 
the  clip  for  the  market.  This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and 
I  have  written  about  it  for  many  years  past.  The  Government 
Department  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  is  now  giving  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  wool  growers  throughout  the  Cape  Colony  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  being  able  to  have  practical  illustrations 
given  them  by  the  Government  expert,  Mr.  McKee,  whose  advice 
on  this  point  is  worthy  of  every  attention.  Mr.  McKee's  method 
is  certainly  a  very  drastic  one,  but  it  will  have  to  become  the 
general  rule  if  the  Cape  clip  is  to  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
best  productions  of  other  countries.  I  was  present  at  one  of 
Mr.  McKee's  practical  illustrations,  and  it  struck  me  that  the 
farmers  were  not  inclined  to  take  out  so  large  a  proportion  as  he 
recommended.  Certainly  to  a  man  who  has  never  yet  made  any 
attempt  at  sorting  his  clip,  the  method  advocated  must  appear 
very  severe.  I  do  think  that  every  farmer  who  has  a  fairly  large 
superior  clip  of  good  yielding  capacity  will  find  it  to  his  interest 
to  sort  his  wool  thoroughly,  but  it  will  not  pay  the  majority  of 
farmers  in  this  country  to  make  many  sub-divisions  of  their 
wools  until  tlieij  have  bred  tJiem,  vp  to  a  move  satisfactory  standard 
than  that  trhich  exists  to-day. 

I  will  tell  you  where  the  danger  lies  in  this  connection.  The 
majority  of  farmers  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Vermont  and  other  causes,  produce  wools  of  an  excessively  heavy 
and  wasty  type,  and  if  too  much  stress  be  laid  on  the  question  of 
sorting,  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  simply 
have  to  sort  their  wools  in  order  to  obtain  a  much  higher  price 
than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting.  In  this  expectation 
they  will  be  grievously  disappointed,  and  the  danger  to  the 
progress  of  the  industry  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  disappoint- 
ment may  crush  their  desires  for  advancement,  and  cause  them 
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to  relapse  again  into  their  previous  retrogressive  method.  But, 
whatsoever  clip  a  farmer  may  produce,  whether  it  be  large  or 
small,  good,  bad  or  indiiferent,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  carefully  separate  all  locks  and  dung  lumps  from  the 
fleeces.  The  dung  lumps  will  not  pay  transit  expenses,  and 
shou.ld  be  kept  beliind  on  tlie  farm,  while  the  locks,  after  being 
packed  in  separate  bales,  should  be  branded  accordingly,  and  sent 
down  with  the  rest  of  the  clip.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  should 
be  a  criminal  offence  for  a  man  to  pack  locks  and  dung  lumps 
with  liis  wool.  It  is  surely  doing  no  worse  to  mix  water  with 
milk,  or  ground  acorns  with  coffee,  yet  these  are  crimes  for  which 
the  law  provides  severe  penalties.  Quite  apart  from  this  point 
of  view,  however,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  himself  to 
sort  out  of  his  clip  every  possible  ounce  of  superfluous  matter, 
bearing  in  mind  that  tlie  chief  basis  upon  which  the  value  of  his 
clip  is  determined  is  the  proportion  of  clean  scoured  wool  which 
it  contains.  This  matter  was  gone  into  very  fully  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Wool,  and  its  preparation  for  Market,"  issued  some 
time  ago  by  Messrs.  Mosenthal  and  Co.,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  whose 
produce  department  I  have  the  honor  to  manage,  and  I  would 
like  to  impress  the  contents  of  that  pamphlet  on  every  wool 
grower  in  South  Africa.  The  sorting  out  of  belly  wool  is  not  so 
much  an  absolute  necessity  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  locks 
and  dung  lumps.  The  reason  why  it  is  advisable  that  the  former 
should  be  packed  separately  is  because  it  is  usually  shorter  than 
the  rest  of  the  fleece  and  because  such  faults  as  seed  and  burrs 
are  mostly  found  on  the  belly,  if  not  coulined  to  that  part 
altogether. 

THE    SALE. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  points  of  production  and  prepara- 
tion for  market.  The  next  and  last  phase  is  that  of  the  sale. 
It  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  as  it  shows  the 
result  of  the  farmer's  work,  and  proves  conclusively  if  he  is  on 
the  right  track  or  not.  The  chief  thing  to  be  desired,  and  with- 
out it  no  general  and  pronounced  forward  movement  can  be  main- 
tained, is  that  each  particular  clip  shall  be  sold  on  its  own 
merits,  so  that  every  farmer  who  Avorks  for  improvement  shall 
receive  his  quid  pro  quo,  while  the  obstinately  retrogressive  man 
shall  meet  with  his  N"emesis  in  the  shape  of  poor  competition 
and  low  prices.  The  system  which  is  at  present  generally  in 
vogue  in  South  Africa  is  not  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
and  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  fact,  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary,  and  until  the  latter  is  brought  about 
no  general  improvement  in  the  production  and  preparation  for 
the  market  can  possibly  take  place. 

There  are  two  methods  generally  used  in  this  country  by  the 
farmer  for  the  disposal  of  his  produce.  The  one  is  by  sale  to  a 
country  buyer    (usually   a   storekeeper)  in  the  nearest  town  or 
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village,  and  the  other  is  by  consignment  to  the  larger  markets  at 
the  seaports.  The  first  named  channel  is,  undoubtedly,  a  wrong 
one  for  obvious  reasons.  The  country  buyer  is  not  usually  an 
expert  in  wool,  etc. ;  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  he 
has  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discriminate 
(even  if  he  wished  to  do  so)  with  any  degree  of  exactness 
between  the  value  of  one  clip  and  another.  In  the  absence  of 
this  expert  knowledge  the  storekeeper  is  forced  to  make  his  pur- 
chases more  or  less  on  the  principle  of  average,  trusting  to  the 
proportion  of  good  clips  to  make  up  for  the  bad  ones.  It  is  just 
this  principle  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be  avoided, 
because  the  would-be  progressive  farmer  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
not  remunerated  for  his  improvements,  naturally  relapses  into 
the  old  barbaric  practices. 

In  the  markets  at  the  Ports,  viz.  :  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  Cape  Town  and  Durban,  an  entirely  different  position 
exists  to  that  Avhich  obtains  in  the  country  towns.  In  the  for- 
mer are  to  be  found  representatives  of  all  the  most  important 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the"  chief  centers  of  consumption, 
and  the  full  equivalent  of  Home  values  for  each  individual  clip 
is  always  obtainable.  The  methods  in  vogue  at  the  Ports  are, 
however,  by  no  means  perfect,  and  need  reorganizing  in  the 
interest  of  the  wool  trade  generally. 

PUBLIC    SALES    WANTED. 

In  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
done  by  private  contract,  a  method  which  has  some  advantages, 
but  also  many  drawbacks.  There  is  not  enough  publicity  about 
this  way  of  doing  business,  and  after  nearly  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  both  the  buying  and  selling  of  produce  in  South 
Africa,  I  am  honestly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of 
farmers  would  be  served  by  public  sales  held  regularly  through- 
out the  season.  If  you  ask  me  why  I  prefer  public  sales  to  sales 
by  private  contract,  I  will  answer  :  First  of  all  because  of  the 
educational  influence  of  the  former.  Education  is  brought  about 
chiefly  by  observation  of  facts  and  comparison,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  publicity  is  the  chief  necessity.  Look  at  the  influence 
of  such  publicity  in  all  wool  transactions  in  Australia.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  great  strides  which  that  country  has  made  in  the 
production  of  wool  are  due,  principally,  to  the  public  sale  of  each 
individual  clip  on  its  own  merits.  The  farmer  naturally  wants 
to  know  ;  he  wants,  in  fact,  to  see  for  himself  that  his  clip,  in 
the  production  and  preparation  of  which  he  has  devoted  all  his 
energies  and  facilities,  is  not  made  use  of  as  a  lever  to  get  rid  of 
somebody  else's  wool,  which,  on  account  of  want  of  attention  by 
the  grower,  does  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  buyer.  If  he 
be  a  truly  progressive  man,  he  will  require  no  favor  from  any- 
body.    He  will  simply  want  the  full  market  price  for  his  wool 
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on  its  own  merits,  to  have  a  full  report  upon  it,  and  to  be 
informed  of  any  points  which  are  considered  wanting  in  his  clip. 

There  are  other  points,  too,  which,  although  more  or  less  senti- 
mental, have,  nevertheless,  considerable  bearing  on  the  practical 
side  of  the  question.  For  instance,  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  excellence  is  extremely  grateful  to  human  nature,  while  pub- 
lic condemnation  is  the  reverse.  Public  sales  of  wool,  while 
they  increase  competition  amongst  buyers,  also,  by  their  very 
publicity,  stimulate  the  progressive  power  to  further  efforts  and 
practically  shame  the  retrogressive  individual  into  a  forward 
movement.  Publicity  in  selling  will,  in  this  country,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, do  more  than  anything  else  to  stimulate  that  spirit  of 
healthy  rivalry  which  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the 
industry  and  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  sales  by  public  auction  are  in  the  inter- 
ests of  farmers,  the  next  question  is  :  Where  should  they  be 
held  ?  In  the  country  towns  or  at  the  Ports '.'  Certainly  at  the 
Ports,  and  why  ?  One  reason  is  to  minimize  expenses  (because 
all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  buying  of  wool  fall,  indi- 
rectly, on  the  farmer).  There  should  be  as  few  centers  of  dis- 
tribution as  possible,  and  those  should  be  at  the  Ports,  for  there, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  gathered  together  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  wool  world.  They 
buy  the  wool  at  the  full  equivalent  of  its  clean  value  and,  by 
forwarding  direct  to  the  centers  of  consumption,  save  the  farmer 
all  tlie  intermediate  expenses  which  he  would  incur  if  he  shipped 
direct  to  any  particular  market  in  any  part  of  Europe  or 
America. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tory carrying  on  of  public  sales,  and  that  is  a  spirit  of  broad- 
mindedness  amongst  the  farmers  themselves.  They  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  are  bound  to  be  irregularities  in  prices. 
It  may  appear  to  them,  especially  at  first,  as  if  buyers  made 
unreasonable  differences  between  one  clip  and  another,  the  more 
so  if  their  lot  happens  to  fetch  less  than  their  neighbor's.  They 
must  remember  that  they  are  not  experts  in  wool,  that  they  do 
not  know  the  buyer's  clean  scoured  limit,  or  what  special  outlet 
he  may  have  for  a  particular  class  of  wool.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  judge  of  the  yield  as  closely  as  the  buyer.  In  fact, 
when  they  offer  their  wools  for  sale,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  collective  judgment  of  all  of  the  buyers,  and 
learn  from  the  different  prices,  combined  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  yield  per  head  of  their  own  stock,  where  they  excel,  or 
where  they  require  improvement. 

THE    FIRST    PUBLIC    SALE. 

On  the  seventh  of  December  last,  a  sale  was  held  in  Port 
Elizabeth  of  clips  belonging  to  members  of  the  Highlands  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  the  first  public   sale   on  these  lines  ever 
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held  in  South  Africa.  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  yuur  secretary 
that  opinions  had  been  circulated  amongst  farmers  to  the  effect 
that  the  sale  was  not  a  success.  I  have  heard  similar  expres- 
sions myself,  but  they  emanated  from  people  who  do  not  see  the 
good  points  of  anything  that  does  not  suit  their  own  particular 
ends.  With  regard  to  my  own  actual  knowledge  of  the  results 
as  they  appealed  to  farmers'  pockets,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
firm  which  I  represent  sold  only  three  clips  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  they  received  three  letters  from  the  owners,  expressing  full 
satisfaction  at  the  prices  obtained. 

What  are  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  sale  ?  There  were 
396  bales  offered,  consisting  of  347  bales  first  quality  and  49 
bales  of  skirtings.  The  wools  were  throughout  of  satisfactory 
quality,  and  were  locked  and  skirted.  Some  of  the  lots  might, 
with  benefit  to  the  owners,  have  had  a  little  more  attention  paid 
to  the  skirting,  but  as  a  beginning  the  exhibit  all  round  reflected 
great  credit  on  all  parties  concerned.  The  prices  realized  were 
as  follows  : 

The  347  bales  first  quality  ranged  from  9^d.  to  ll^d.,  an 
average  of  9|d.  per  lb. 

The  49  bales  bellies  and  locks  ran  from  4d.  to  7^d.,  or  an 
average  of  6^d.  per  lb. 

The  all-round  average  of  everything,  inclusive  of  bellies  and 
locks,  was  nearly  9^d.  per  lb. 

These  figures  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  I  know  of  sev- 
eral buj^ers  who  were  unable  to  operate,  because  they  considered 
the  prices  paid  to  be  decidedly  too  high. 

The  unfortunate  point  in  connection  with  that  sale  was  that, 
previous  to  its  being  held,  many  of  the  farmers  concerned  had 
fixed  their  ideas  of  values  too  highly.  Some  small  clips,  which 
had  come  down  early,  had  been  sold  out  of  hand  at  lOd.  to 
lO^d.,  and  we  sold  one  clip  at  lid.  The  latter,  I  may  mention, 
was  an  exceptionally  light  wool.  However,  no  sooner  had  the 
farmers  belonging  to  the  association  heard  of  the  price  than  they 
raised  their  ideas,  and  each  man  expected  that  his  clip  would 
fetch  at  least  the  top  figure  and  probably  more.  Two  small, 
very  light  clips  did,  on  their  own  merits,  fetch  ^d.  more,  viz.  : 
lljd.,  and  the  owners  were  all  smiles.  The  bulk,  however,  on 
their  own  merits,  realized  less,  and  some  of  the  growers  were 
dissatisfied.  I  hope  you  will  now  grasp  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  broad-mindedness  among 
farmers  is  essential  to  tlie  selling  of  wools  publicly  on  their  own 
merits. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper.  It  has 
been  written  rather  hurriedly,  and  I  may  have  been  somewhat 
diffuse  in  my  arguments.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  matter  has 
been  interesting,  and  that  it  may  give  you  some  food  for  thought. 
I  have,  in  this  writing,  considered  no  other  points  than  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers  and,  consequently,  the  good  of  the  country: 
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FOREST  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ITS  EFFECT 
UPON  WOOL  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  article  calling  the  attention  of  wool  manufac- 
turers to  the  dangers  threatening  the  avooI  growing  industry  by 
legislation  pending  in  Congress  is  sent  to  us  by  a  man  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  industry  in  the  far  West.  His  position 
entitles  him  to  a  hearing,  and  we  print  his  communication  as 
a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  question.  Our 
correspondent  says : 

Few  persons,  not  engaged  in  it,  comprehend  the  high  position 
among  the  industries  of  the  country  occupied  by  wool  manufac- 
ture. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905  the  aggregate  cost  of  mate- 
rials used  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  was  $242,561,096. 

Because  of  the  industry's  importance  to  the  nation  it  is  alarm- 
ing to  be  told  that  it  is  menaced  by  the  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  enormously  restrict  its 
supply  of  the  raw  material. 

The  approach  of  this  menace  has  been  so  insidious  and  under 
the  mantle  of  consummating  a  great  national  blessing  that  I  have 
heard  of  no  one  connected  with  the  wool  manufacture  making 
any  investigation ;  but  the  writer  hereby  gives  warning  that 
bills  are  pending  in  Congress  which,  if  enacted,  will  enormously 
cut  down  the  American  wool  clip.  The  results  involved  in  the 
catastrophe  I  suggest  will  be  readily  understood  by  all  wool 
manufacturers. 

The  value  of  the  tleece  wool  in  the  wool  clip  of  the  whole 
United  States  in  the  year  1907  was  162,958,165 ;  while  the 
value  of  the  pulled  wool  of  the  country  in  the  same  year  was 
f  15,305,000,  making  a  total  of  J^78,203,165.  These  are  pretty 
good  figures.  In  fact,  if  we  add  to  the  wool  figures  the  value  of 
the  mutton  as  well,  we  will  have  the  neat  total  of  $142,428,960. 
So  large  is  this  sum  that  it  exceeds  by  several  millions  the 
value  of  the  output  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  country 
for  the  same  period,  and  before  it  the  value  of  the  annual  output 
of  the  Standard  Oil  fades  into  insignificance. 

Preliminary  to  appreciation  of  the  menace  to  which  I  am 
calling  attention,  I  must  ask  consideration  of  some  few  statistics. 
And  to  insure  uniformity  in  deductions,  let  us  take  for  a  basis 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1905,  the 
latest  edition  available. 

A  glance  at  the  Government's  statistics  in  this  book  reveals 
the  following  information  about  wool :  The  total  production 
(1905)  for  the  United  States  —  wool,  washed  and  unwaslied  — 
was  253,488,438  pounds  to  which  must  be  added  42,000,000 
pounds    of   pulled    wool.     Furthermore,    a   careful    examination 
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will  show  that  of  this  national  production  of  wool,  over  three - 
fourths  came  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In  fact, 
seven  western  States  and  territories,  Wyoming,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  California,  herd  over  one-half 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  alone  producing  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  wool 
crop. 

It  requires,  therefore,  no  special  sagacity  to  see  that  whatever 
endangers  a  continuation  of  this  wool  supply,  or  of  the  vast 
proportion  of  supply  furnished  by  these  great  wool  producing 
State'^,  really  menaces  every  industry  and  the  prosperity  of  every 
trade  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  conversion  of  the 
American  wool  clip.  In  fact,  the  industry  of  wool  growing  is  at 
a  stage  where  it  requires  some  nursing  and  encouragement, 
rather  than  a  policy  of  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  among  manufacturers  of  textiles 
that  while  cattle  increased  51  per  cent  more  in  the  last  forty 
years  than  the  population  of  the  country,  sheep  retrograded  in 
comparison  with  cattle  and  other  livestock. 

The  only  two  countries  'in  the  world  which  surpass  ns  in  wool 
production  are  Argentina  and  Australia.  This  is  primarily  due 
to  the  vaster  grazing  operations  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and 
grazing  is,  of  course,  the  first  elemental  process  in  nature's  delicate 
laboratory  work  for  the  production  of  that  precious  fiber  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  man. 

In  America  this  great  laboratory  is  found  at  its  best  on  the 
great  ranges  of  the  unoccupied,  unsettled  public  domain  of  the 
West.  There  Uncle  Sam  owns  some  450,000,000  acres,  about  one- 
third  of  which  is  embraced  in  our  national  forest  reserves. 
The  remainder,  wholly  unfit  for  forest  reserves — that  is,  for 
preservation  of  timber  and  conservation  of  water  flow  —  is 
either  in  mineral  lands  or  in  agricultural  lands  awaiting  entry 
by  settlers,  or  in  vast  stretches  of  territory,  without  possibilities 
for  irrigation,  and,  so  far  as  present  investigation  shows,  good 
for  nothing  except  grazing  land  for  cattle  and  sheep.  In  fact, 
I  have  traveled  across  the  range  for  hours  in  Wyoming  where 
the  only  forage  worthy  to  be  noticed  was  sage  brush  —  good 
only  for  sheep. 

Now,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  grazing  area  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming is  in  forest  reserves.  Under  forest  reserve  regulations, 
400,000  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  for  two  months  on  this  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  grazing  area  of  the  State.  Now,  mark  that  the 
remaining  four-fifths  of  the  State's  grazing  area  —  the  part  out- 
side forest  reserves  —  furnishes  feed  for  4,024,560  head.  In 
other  words,  in  Wyoming  an  area  four  times  the  grazing  ai'ea  of 
the  forest  reserves  within  the  State  furnishes  forage  for  over 
ten  times  as  many  slieep  as  the  forest  service  allows.  Nor  must 
it  be  inferred  that  this  means  crowding  or  overgrazing  to  accom- 
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modate  4,024,500  sheep.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Common  business  prudence  among  wool  growers  operates 
as  a  check  upon  overgrazing ;  the  least  overstocking  is  sure  to 
exhibit  itself  in  a  diminished  and  inferior  wool  crop  and  a  meager 
return  of  lambs.  The  same  parties  seldom  graze  over  the  same 
region  in  successive  years.  The  wool  growers  are  too  wise  to 
invite  disaster  by  exhausting  the  range. 

Not  only  do  these  four-fiftlis  of  the  grazing  area  of  Wyoming 
easily  accommodate  over  ten  times  the  number  of  sheep  per- 
mitted by  the  Forest  Service  on  an  area  only  one-fourth  as  large, 
but  these  four-fifths  accommodate  the  grazing  of  their  sheep  all 
the  year  around,  while  the  Forest  Service  permits  grazing  for  an 
average  of  two  months  only  for  the  400,000  sheep  cited. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  four-fifths  were  handled 
like  the  one-fifth  in  the  forest  reserves,  it  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  91.5  per  cent  of  all  livestock  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
This  means  that  out  of  every  100  head  of  stock  running  in 
Wyoming  to-day  we  would  have  to  get  rid  of  90  head. 

Think  you  that  the  wool  industry  of  this  country  would  not 
be  affected  by  such  sweeping  reductions  as  this  in  the  great 
wool-producing  States  of  the  West  ?  Would  this  91.5  per  cent 
reduction  affect  wool  textiles  ?  Yet  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
condition,  but  one  which  just  now  confronts  and  threatens  the 
West.     Let  me  explain  briefly. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  western  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  overzeal  on  the  part 
of  Forest  Service  officers  was  causing  them  to  lose  sight  of  the 
original  and  sole  purpose  of  the  nation  in  instituting  forest 
reserves  —  namely,  the  protection  of  our  timber  reserve  and  con- 
servation of  water  flow.  Western  Republicans  and  Democrats 
united  in  calling  attention  to  the  tendency  and  the  seemingly 
deliberate  purpose  to  make  the  institution  of  our  national  forests 
an  instrument  for  accumulating  a  big  revenue  by  mulcting  western 
citizens.  An  army  of  forest  employees  was  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  western  livestock  industry.  So  far,  the  pro- 
test over  the  present  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  has 
come  mainly  from  settlers  and  small  cattlemen.  These  are  being 
bled  at  every  turn,  and  subjected  to  hundreds  of  needless  irrita- 
tions and  abuses  which  I  have  not  space  here  to  discuss,  this 
article  concerning  itself  only  with  forest  reserve  administration 
as  it  menaces  the  wool  growing  industry. 

To  return  to  Wyoming,  which  we  are  using  as  an  example, 
the  Forest  Service  people  have  been  looking  longingly  at  that 
"  four-fifths "  of  the  State's  grazing  area  upon  which  sheep 
are  herded  without  a  "  permit."  They  have  deplored  the  loss 
of  much  revenue  from  grazing  fees.  By  their  argument,  the 
people  were  getting  something  for  nothing.  This  notion  that 
the  "  people  "  and  the  "  Government "  are  distinct  and  far  apart 
in  their  aims  is  a  peculiar  tenet  of  a  Forest  Service  modeled  upon 
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conditions  prevailing  in  imperial  forest  reserves  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

How  to  get  the  water  that  was  passing  by  the  mill !  In  other 
words,  how  to  make  the  people  pay  for  something  that  they 
have  never  paid  for  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic — for 
the  use  of  the  public  common  or  domain  adjacent  to  their  homes 
seems  to  be  the  object. 

There  lay  all  that  vast  domain  of  sage  brush  ;  and  it  belonged 
to  the  "Government"!  And  the  people  —  the  people  were 
actually  using  it  for  nothing !  It  was  something  appalling. 
Could  not  something  be  done  ? 

The  only  way  to  bring  these  public  lands  of  the  Government 
into  the  forest  reserves  would  be  by  congressional  enactment  or 
by  proclamations  of  the  Chief  Executive.  But  that  there  were 
no  "  forests  "  thereon  needing  to  be  "  reserved  "  was  rather  too 
bald.  In  fact,  you  can  stand  on  the  borders  of  a  "  forest " 
reserve  in  Wyoming  and  search  the  horizon  for  sign  of  timber 
without  finding  any  save  occasionally  a  few  scraggy,  wind-blasted 
pines.  Moreover,  any  re-forestation  for  most  of  this  high  rain- 
less country  is  out  of  the  question  —  it  is  too  far  removed  from 
all  possible  benefits  from  irrigation.  And,  as  there  were  no  for- 
ests to  be  conserved,  nor  rainfall  or  water  flow  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  proper  forest  reserves,  it  was  quite  a  puzzle 
to  think  of  a  justifiable  reason  for  bringing  the  nation's  public 
lands  into  the  forest  reserves. 

In  the  reaction  following  the  really  wasteful  and  criminal 
destruction  of  our  forests,  there  was  rather  a  tendency  to  rush 
inconsiderately  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  conserve  everything 
above  ground  or  below  ground  except  the  air  and  sunshine. 
Nothing  was  to  be  used  to-day  ;  everything  was  to  be  saved  for 
posterity. 

The  President  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  a  commercial 
argument  for  multiplying  the  forest  service  income  by  merchan- 
dising forage.  Such  a  proposition  was  less  likely  to  please 
Congress. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  that  the  range  was  being 
ruined  by  overgrazing. 

It  was  well  that  Washington  was  at  a  goodly  distance,  for  at 
the  time  this  propaganda  was  decided  upon,  the  open  range 
looked  particularly  green  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  truth,  the 
Forest  Service  had  recently  announced  in  its  report  that  "  the 
abundance  of  feed  outside  of  the  reserves  was  one  cause  of 
the  failure  to  use  permits"  (Year  Book,  1905,  p.  279). 

The  Burkett  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  year  provided  for 
the  segregation  of  practically  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  nation's 
public  lands  under  a  scheme  for  developing  income,  while  osten- 
sibly aiming  at  conserving  the  forage  upon  the  public  domain. 
Some  300,000,000  acres  of  public  land  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  control  of  the  Eorest  Service,  and  grazing  thereafter  was  to  be 
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done  under  federal  control  in  accordance  with  rules,  regulations, 
and  charges  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  bill  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  and 
attracted  the  interest  of  many  earnest  men  who  have  deplored 
our  wastefulness  of  resources.  The  bill  finally  went  out  on  a 
point  of  order. 

But  there  are  now  pending  before  the  Sixtieth  Congress  —  to 
be  considered  this  winter  —  two  bills  looking  to  the  same  end. 
One  of  these  has  been  introduced  by  the  big  cattlemen  wlio 
Avould  be  glad  to  see  the  range  tied  up  under  a  leasing  plan  as 
that  will  prevent  any  further  general  settlement  of  the  public 
domain. 

There  is  considerable  apprehension  among  settlers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  movement  and  this  has  now  extended  to  the  wool 
growers,  for  reasons  which  we  have  attempted  to  analyze  in  this 
article.  The  voice  of  the  West,  however,  is  but  feeble  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  it  is  time  that  eastern  manufacturers 
were  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  effect  that  will  be  produced 
upon  the  wool  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  by  the 
yearly  reduction  of  the  wool  clip  in  the  gi-eat  sheep  growing 
States  of  the  arid  West. 


THE    DRESSING   OF   AVOOL. 

In  certain  districts  of  England  so  much  dissatisfaction  exists 
over  the  manner  in  which  parcels  of  domestic  wool  are  prepared 
for  market,  and  with  the  foreign  matter  often  contained  therein, 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  correct  the  abuse.  Even  in  the 
district  of  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  British  wool  industry,  the 
standard  of  preparation  is  far  below  that  of  the  colonies. 
Recently  Mr.  J.  W.  Collinson,  of  Bradford,  made  an  address  on 
the  subject  to  the  Ripon  Agricultural  Association.  Inasmuch  as 
the  correction  of  similar  faults  in  this  country  is  being  stren- 
uously urged,  we  reproduce  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Collinson's  remarks, 
taken  from  the  "  Yorkshire  Post,"  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
emphasize  the  arguments  already  made  to  the  American  wool 
grower.     The  chief  causes  of  complaint  are  : 

1.  Carelessness  in  removal  of  dirt  lumps  of  clags  from  the 

fleeces  when  winding. 

2.  Putting  inside  the  fleeces  greasy  fallen  wool  and  wasted 

locks,  both    of   which  are   much   inferior  in   value   and 
totally  unsuitable  for  use  with  the  fleece  wool. 

3.  The  absence  (in  many  cases)  of  any  real  attempt  to  remove 

the  thorns  and  straws,  etc.,  that  in  many  cases  adhere 
to  the  fleeces. 
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4.  The  presence  in  many  clips  of  fleeces  that  are  unwashed 

and  not  declared  as  such  by  the  seller. 

5.  Carelessness  and  excessive  use  of  tar,  etc..  in  branding  the 

sheep. 

Mr.  Collinson  said  the  question  was  one  that  involved  the  best 
interests  of  the  growei-,  the  merchant,  and  the  user,  for  the 
interests  of  the  three  were  identical.  The  question  was  a  very 
old  one,  for  he  noticed  that  it  had  been  stated  it  was  talked  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  important  to  look  at 
the  question  from  the  spinners'  and  manufacturers'  point  of  view, 
for  unless  the  farmer  and  merchant  did  their  duty  in  endeavoring 
to  deliver  the  wool  as  it  should  be,  loss  must  eventually  fall  on 
thera,  for  the  simple  reason  that  worsted,  yarn,  and  pieces  cannot 
be  made  out  of  either  claggings,  straws,  thorns,  or  hay,  nor  yet 
out  of  tar  and  pitch  marks.  The  wool  sorter  had  to  remove  all 
the  thorns,  straws,  tar  marks,  and  other  foreign  substances,  and 
this  added  much  to  the  cost,  being  usually  far  greater  in  amount 
than  the  draft.  But  with  every  care  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
do  this  absolutely  in  the  case  of  grass,  wliich,  when  dry,  was  so 
thiii  as  often  to  be  almost  unobservable.  Should  this  get  forward 
into  the  yarns  and  pieces  it  caused  considerable  loss,  because  of 
the  faults  it  produced.  He  had  repeatedly  heard  users  state  that 
they  had  to  pay  more  for  sorting  wools  from  that  district  than 
from  any  other.  They  would  easily  see,  he  thought,  from  these 
remarks,  that  the  negligence  of  farmers  was  handicapping  their 
wools  in  comparison  with  all  others  that  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Collinson  then  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  from  the  wool 
buyers'  standpoint.  The  loss  occasioned  by  negligence  under  the 
five  headings  he  had  given  fell  more  completely  on  this  class 
than  even  the  spinners,  because  in  his  own  interest  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  before  sellin_g  the  wool 
to  the  spinner.  He  might  state  that  the  wool  merchant  sold  the 
great  bulk  of  his  purchases  in  the  fleeces.  When  the  fleeces 
were  classed  one  by  one,  and  each  one  examined  separately,  the 
presence  of  many  of  those  faults  was  detected.  Dirt  lumps  often 
proclaimed  themselves  by  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  Then  many 
of  the  fleeces  were  badly  wound,  and  that  part  of  wool  delivery 
was  notoriously  faulty  in  most  Yorkshire  wools.  In  marked 
contrast  was  the  case  of  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire.  Being 
so  loose  the  interior  of  the  fleeces  became  exposed  and  the 
presence  of  greasy  fallen  wool  and  washed  locks  was  detected. 
The  presence  of  straws  and  thorns  was  also  found.  Where 
these  were  prevalent  the  fleeces  had  to  be  opened  out,  picked,  and 
re-wound,  and  those  three  operations  entailed  much  loss,  not  so 
much  in  reduced  weight  of  the  wool  as  owing  to  the  extra  wages 
required.  For  instance,  he  submitted  a  sample  out  of  a  lot  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  stones,  which  took  two  men  two  days  to 
pick  foreign  substances  out  of  the  fleeces.     That  meant  at  least  a 
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loss  in  wages  of  16s.  When  dirt  lumps  were  present  the  case 
was  very  different,  because  the  weiglit  they  represented  was 
practically  valueless.  He  thought  there  was  almost  room  in 
some  of  those  cases  for  the  landlord  to  object  to  the  removal  of 
his  freehold.  The  loss  in  the  case  of  greasy  fallen  wool  and 
washed  locks  amounted  to  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound  at  the 
present  price  of  wool.  Wlien  one  got,  as  he  did  that  season, 
8st.  111b.  of  greasy  fallen  wool  in  a  clip  of  forty  or  fifty  stones, 
the  matter  was  serious,  because  the  loss  represented  between 
£3  and  £4,  or  over  Is.  6d.  per  stone.  In  anotlier  instance, 
a  clip  of  less  than  fifty  stones  contained  sixty-four  ponnds 
of  doddings  left  on  the  fleeces,  twenty-one  ponnds  of  greasy 
fallen  wool,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  very  poor  washed  locks, 
all  inside  the  fleeces.  These  things  also  represented  above 
Is.  6d.  a  stone.  He  could  multiply  instances  of  that  sort  which 
had  come  within  his  own  experience,  but  thought  the  samples  he 
had  brought  would  be  a  good  object  lesson. 

The  loss  caused  by  the  presence  of  unwashed  fleeces,  which 
had  not  been  declared  as  such,  fell  entirely  upon  the  wool  mer- 
chant where  he  failed  to  get  an  allowance  from  the  farmer, 
because  they  were  never  submitted  to  the  spinner  who  was  buy- 
ing clean  wools.  If  they  were  offered  to  him  they  would  be 
rejected.  Some  of  them  might  possibly  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  getting  back  from  the  average  farmer  anything 
he  had  once  got  hold  of  in  the  shape  of  cash,  and  their  sympa- 
thies would  go  out  to  the  wool  buyer  who  finds  occasion  to  ask 
for  a  concession  for  any  of  these  reasons.  In  regard  to  the  use 
of  tar  in  marking  the  sheep,  he  would  only  say  that  in  many 
cases  far  too  large  brands  are  in  use,  and  sufficient  care  was  not 
taken  to  prevent  the  sheep  smearing  the  brand  over  other  por- 
tions of  the  body  during  the  process  of  marking  or  whilst  leav- 
ing the  pen.  He  imagined  a  fortune  was  in  store  for  the  man 
who  could  produce  a  material  to  mark  with  that  would  stand  the 
weather,  and  yet  be  soluble  in  hot  water.  Was  there  any  won- 
der that  complaints  were  made  by  wool  buyers  who  suffered  from 
these  drawbacks,  especially  when  he  stated  that  in  ordinary 
times,  and  when  prices  were  not  fluctuating  much,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  trades  where  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  turnover 
was  so  small,  especially  if  any  account  be  taken  of  the  risks 
involved  ? 

And  what  should  be  said  of  the  farmer's  position  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  He  imagined  not  one  will  be  prepared  to  justify  him  in 
resorting  to  the  practices  he  had  to  condemn.  He  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  that  there  was  a  great  deterioration  in  the 
cleanliness  and  honesty  of  delivery  during  recent  years,  and  he 
maintained  that  such  was  the  actual  fact,  though,  of  course,  they 
all  knew  that  the  practice  was  a  "hoary-headed"  one.  In  1902 
prices  reached  an  abnormally  low  level,  and  they  were  then  often 
told  by  farmers  that  the  wool  was  not  worth  clipping  off  the  sheep's 
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back.  All  commodities  suffered  from  depressions  in  value  at 
one  time  or  another,  but  was  that  any  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  further  handicapped  by  being  placed  upon  the  market  in 
poor  condition  ?  The  very  reverse  was  the  wisest  and  most  busi- 
ness-like course,  to  say  nothing  of  the  honesty  of  the  thing. 
When  fault  was  found  at  that  time  with  the  practice  he  men- 
tioned, they  were  repeatedly  told  it  was  not  worth  any  attention. 
The  seller  seemed  to  have  a  reason  to  fit  all  occasions.  When 
the  price  was  very  low,  it  was  not  worth  doing,  and  when  the 
price  was  high,  as  was  the  case  at  present,  they  were  told  that 
the  demand  was  so  good  that  somebody  would  buy  it.  He  had 
always  maintained,  and  still  stated,  that  the  bulk  of  the  farmers 
were  honest,  straight-dealing  men,  but  there  were  not  a  few  that 
did  as  he  had  alleged.  It  might  be  that  they  put  too  implicit 
confidence  in  some  one  else  to  do  the  work,  it  might  be  careless- 
ness, or  it  might  be  wilfully  done.  Tliese  questions  he  left  for 
each  individual  to  decide  for  himself,  but  he  said  that  it  was 
done  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  in  some  of  which  repara- 
tion was  entirely  refused  when  asked  for  ;  in  others,  most  grudg- 
ingly and  partially  given,  whilst  a  few  met  the  complaint  in  a 
proper  fashion.  They  were  sometimes  told  they  ought  to  look 
inside  the  fleeces,  and  they  did  not  do  so,  and  if  anything  was 
wrong  the  seller  was  not  to  blame.  He  wondered  Avhat  some  of 
them  would  think  if  the  buyer  when  he  came  round  to  inspect 
the  clip  proceeded  to  unloose  a  score  of  the  fleeces  to  see  whether 
those  objectionable  matters  had  been  put  inside  or  they  had 
neglected  to  dock  the  fleeces. 

The  remedy  was  in  each  individual  endeavoring  to  see  that  his 
wool  was  properly  "  got  up,"  and  submitted  in  a  perfectly  honest 
condition.  An  association  like  that  was  doing  a  great  thing  to 
justify  its  existence  when  it  endeavored  to  point  out  to  the 
individual  his  duty  upon  that  and  other  matters  that  came 
within  its  scope.  Some  one  might  fittingly  ask,  ''  What  do  you 
suggest  to  us  in  order  to  make  satisfactory  deliveries  of  our 
fleeces?"  He  would  say  give  personal  supervision  to  the  clip- 
))ing  and  winding  of  the  wool,  and  if  a  winder  is  employed  with 
a  gang  of  clippers  see  that  he  does  his  work  properly,  or  better 
still  have  a  man  specially  engaged  apart  from  the  clippers  to  do  this 
part  of  the  work.  See  that  every  sheep  that  goes  to  the  wash- 
dyke  is  actually  washed,  and  if  for  any  reason  some  were  missed 
iu  that  process,  account  should  be  taken  of  tliem  and  they 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Tlie 
sheep  should  be  clipped  within  ten  days  at  the  most  after  wash- 
ing. If  attention  were  paid  to  all  these  details  it  would  soon  be 
found  that  complaints  would  cease  and  their  wools  would  com- 
mand the  attention  and  patronage  they  deserved. 
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AN   EXAMPLE   OF   PUBLIC-SPIRITED   LIBERALITY. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  Sanford,  Me.,  in  the  spring  of  1906, 
it  was  voted  that  the  town  should  build  a  new  town  hall,  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  1)30,000  was  passed  and  a  building 
committee  appointed.  When  plans  were  examined  it  was  found 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  each  was  far  in  excess  of  the  limit 
placed  upon  the  committee.  At  that  juncture,  when  it  seemed 
that  the  project  might  have  to  be  abandoned  if  the  town  should 
persist  in  keeping  the  limit  originally  set  —  or  that  an  inap})ro- 
priate  building  would  have  to  be  erected,  Mr.  E.  M.  Goodall,  a 
member  of  the  building  committee,  urged  his  fellow  committeemen 
to  secure  plans  for  a  suitable  building  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  the  town  and  ascertain  the  cost,  and  announced  that  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done  toward  raising  the  difference 
between  the  appropriation  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  completed 
building.  Plans  for  such  a  structure  were  secured  and  the  hall 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  f  71,733,  all  in  excess  of  f  30,000  being 
paid  and  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodall,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Goodall,  and  the  Sanford  Mills.  As  a  result  of  this  liberality 
Sanford  has  a  modern,  commodious,  and  beautiful  public  building 
adequate  for  its  present  and  future  needs. 

From  the  historical  sketch  read  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Emery  we 
take  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  Mr.  Thomas  Goodall  and 
the  part  taken  by  him  and  his  associates  in  developing  some  of 
the  town's  most  important  enterprises.     Concerning  them  he  said  : 

In  1867  Thomas  Goodall  came  to  Sanford  and  bought  the 
flannel  factory  of  William  Miller,  now  called  mill  No.  1  by  the 
Goodalls,  and  the  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  of  James  0.  Clark,  the 
grist  mill  being  where  mill  No.  2  now  stands,  thus  getting  the 
entire  water  privilege  and  paid  f  15,500  for  them.  He  began  to 
manufacture  blankets  and  carriage  robes,  and  the  town,  Avhich 
had  been  standing  still  for  forty  years,  began  to  grow.  The 
story  would  fill  a  volume  and  read  like  a  fairy  tale.  Addition 
after  addition  has  been  made  to  these  mills,  while  new  mills  and 
store-houses  have  had  to  be  built.  Batley  was  built  in  1874, 
burned  on  Thanksgiving  morning  of  1892,  and  immediately 
rebuilt.  In  1881  the  Goodalls  organized  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  plush.  Under  difficulties  that  would  have  staggered 
and  defeated  most  of  us  they  continued  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  first  mohair  plush  made  in  America.  This  success 
was  perhaps  more  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  George  B.  Goodall 
than   any   one   else.     More  than  half  of  all  of  the  hair  of  the 
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Angora  goat  raised  in  America  is  used  in  Sanford,  and  large 
quantities  have  to  be  imported. 

In  1889  the  Goodall  Worsted  Company  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  and  in  1899  the  Maine  Alpaca  Company  was 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  A  few  days  ago  these  two 
companies  were  consolidated  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars. 

In  1897  the  Sanford  Power  Company  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  and  Old  Falls  dam  built.  In  1899  the  dam 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  Long  Pond,  and  in  1905-6  the  great  dam 
was  built  at  the  old  Estes  mill  privilege. 


WOOL    DUTIES    IN    CANADA    AND    THE    CANADIAN 
WOOL   MANUFACTURERS. 

For  a  half  dozen  years  or  more  the  wool  manufacturers  of 
Canada  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on  their  business  at  a 
profit,  their  position  not  having  been  made  any  the  less  diffi- 
cult by  the  tariff  revision  in  1906  by  which  the  preference  given 
the  English  exporter  was  increased  and  not  lowered.  If  any 
pi-eference  is  to  be  given,  no  doubt  the  Canadian,  loyal  in  his 
devotion  to  tlie  mother  country,  may  favor  it  for  England  rather 
than  for  any  other  country ;  but  it  is  very  manifest  that  even  the 
British  preference  is  highly  distasteful  to  those  engaged  in  the 
Canadian  wool  manufacture. 

Last  July,  just  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  adjourned, 
tlie  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  woolen  manufacturer,  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  Premier 
Laurier  for  immediate  relief  in  the  form  of  increased  duties  on 
imported  wool  manufactures.  The  appeal  was  made  at  so  late 
a  stage  of  tlie  session  that,  owing  to  an  agreement  between  the 
parties,  no  new  legislation  could  be  introduced  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session.  Answering  the  demand  Premier  Laurier 
expressed  the  government's  hope  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
manufacturers  were  due,  not  to  tariff  conditions,  but  to  the 
depression  in  trade  believed  to  be  temporary.  The  "  Canadian 
Textile  Journal,"  advocating  the  cause  of  the  manufacturers, 
believes,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Premier  to  do  any- 
thing at  that  time  for  the  industry,  that  sooner  or  later  "  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  will  see  that  if  this  country  is  to 
stand  alone  a  native  Canadian  woolen  industry  is  vital  to  our 
economy." 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Biggar,  the  editor  of  the  '•  Textile  Journal,"  who, 
heretofore,  has  not  advocated  a  duty  on  wool,  has  experienced 
a  change  of  view  and  now  favors  such  a  duty  with  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  to  compensate 
the  manufacturer  for  the  duties  he  would  have  to  pay  on  his  raw 
material.  He  believes  that  the  woolen  industry  must  ultimately 
collapse  if  present  tariff  conditions  are  continued. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  the  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
woolen  mills  in  Canada,  which  have  decreased  from  two  hundred 
and  seventy  in  1899  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  1908, 
the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  mills  declining  at  the  same 
time.  With  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  winters  to  be  prepared 
for  it  is  essential  that  the  country  should  be  able  to  furnish 
clothing  for  her  population.  In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Biggar 
shows  the  size  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
its  importance  to  the  country,  although  two  wars,  that  of  1812 
and  1861-5,  were  necessary,  he  writes,  "to  teach  the  United 
States  that  its  textile  industries  were  a  vital  part  of  its  scheme 
of  national  defence."  He  doubts  the  wisdom  of  spending  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  public  treasury  in  bonuses  to  create  in 
Canada  an  iron  and  steel  industry,  together  with  other  millions 
for  industries  based  on  raw  materials  not  native  to  the  country, 
and  asks  whether  the  Canadian  people  will  confess  themselves 
helpless  when  they  come  to  face  a  problem  which  their  fore- 
fathers dealt  with  successfully. 

After  stating  that  the  manufacture  of  woolen  textiles  was 
among  the  first  undertakings  of  the  colonists  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada  he  declares  that  "  the  growing  of  wool  and 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  textiles  throve  together  in  harmony 
not  only  through  the  long  period  when  it  remained  an  industry 
of  the  home,  but  well  into  the  era  of  machinery  and  until  the 
two  interests  were  divorced  by  tariff  laws." 

Having  studied  the  history  of  wool  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  he  is  convinced  that  the  principles  for  which  this 
Association  has  stood  and  now  stands  —  protection  for  the 
wool  grower  and  the  wool  manufacturer  —  are  wise,  and  he  advo- 
cates the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in  Canada  as  the  only 
means  to  save  the  wool  manufacture  to  the  country.  What  he 
says  on  this  point  is  interesting  and  well  worth  reproduction. 
We  quote  :  ''  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem  to  protectionists,  tariff 
legislation  brought  about  the  decay  of   the  woolen  industry  of 
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Canada  and  unless  the  whole  principle  of  this  legislation  is 
changed  a  few  years  more  will  see  the  complete  ruin  of  its  most 
important  branches.  Tariff  legislation  has  brought  about  this 
decay,  not  because  the  protectionist  policy  is  wrong  in  itself,  but 
because  it  has  been  applied  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  business. 
The  framers  of  former  woolen  tariffs  began  the  edifice  at  the 
second  story  instead  of  at  the  foundation.  The  foundation  of  a 
woolen  industry  is  wool,  and  the  protection  that  Canada  needs 
to  reestablish  this  industry  is  a  system  that  will  begin  with 
the  sheep  raiser  and  continue  by  progressive  stages  to  the 
spinner,  weaver,  and  knitter,  and  on  to  the  clothing  manufac- 
turer." 

The  same  readiness  to  concede  to  the  wool  grower  a  duty  on 
wool  was  shown  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Man- 
ufacturers Association  by  President  Roland  who,  in  setting  forth 
the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  Canadian  woolen  industry,  said  : 

"  It  is  now  apparent  that  unless  a  helping  hand  is  stretched 
forth  from  some  quarter  to  stay  it  in  its  downward  career,  the 
Canadian  woolen  industry,  which  ought  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
country,  is  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  The  question  for  the 
Canadian  people  to  decide  and  decide  at  once  is  whether  or  not 
the  industry  is  worth  preserving.  If  it  is  not,  let  them  imme- 
diately close  its  doors  and  tell  its  4500  workmen  and  workwomen 
to  seek  out  other  employment.  If  it  is,  then  let  them  give  it 
fair  treatment  to  the  end  that  the  farmer  may  receive  a  reason- 
able price  for  his  wool,  the  workman  a  decent  living  wage  for 
his  labor,  and  the  manufacturer  at  least  ordinary  interest  on  his 
investment." 

It  is  interesting  to  those  manufacturers  in  this  country  who 
favor  wool  duties  for  the  American  flockmaster  and  farmer 
to  discover  that  in  Canada,  where  wool  has  been  little  considered 
in  tariff  making,  the  wool  manufacturers  are  rapidly  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  if  their  industry  is  to  be  rescued  from  the 
slough  into  which  it  has  been  brought  by  the  too  liberal  l->ritish 
preference,  it  must  be  by  imposing  a  duty  on  wool  with  compen- 
sating duties  on  its  manufactures. 

Since  1807,  except  for  three  years,  that  policy  has  governed  the 
tariff  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  under  it  all  branches 
of  the  wool  manufacture  have  been  tremendously  expanded. 
Prior  to  that  time  before  the  growers  and  manufacturers  made 
common  cause  and  stood  together  in  their  demands  for  fair  treat- 
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iiieut  in  tariff  legislation,  these  two  interdependent  interests  were 
so  antagonistic  to  each  other  in  their  contests  before  Congress 
that  they  were  in  constant  turmoil  —  first  one  and  then  the  other 
—  gaining  a  supposed  advantage  and  neither  meeting  with  the 
success  it  deserved.  During  the  forty  years  since  1807  the  manu- 
facturers have  adjusted  their  business  to  the  wool  duty,  and  we 
believe  there  are  comparatively  few  at  this  date  who  insist  that 
free  woo]  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  wool  manufacture. 
When  the  experiment  was  tried  from  1893  to  1897  it  is  generall}^ 
agreed  that  no  more  trying  years  were  ever  experienced  by  either 
the  wool  grower  or  the  wool  manufacturer  of  the  United  States. 
The  prediction  of  enhanced  prices  for  domestic  wools,  because  of 
increased  demand  by  domestic  manufacturers,  to  be  created  by 
the  expected  larger  exports  of  "American  made  goods  all  failed 
so  utterly  that  none  who  passed  through  these  trying  years  wish 
again  to  experience  a  like  period  of  stress  and  trial.  Of  exports 
of  finished  goods  there  were  practically  none,  and  the  domestic 
consumption  dwindled  to  such  small  proportions  that  machinery 
stood  idle  and  the  wool  grower,  not  finding  sufficient  demand  at 
home  for  his  clip,  essayed  to  enter  the  exporting  lists  only  to  do 
so  at  a  heavy  loss.  During  these  long-to-be-remembered  years 
the  wool  grower  and  the  wool  manufacturer  suffered  equally,  and 
it  was  only  after  some  seasons  of  prosperity  that  they  were  again 
free  from  the  burden  under  which  the}^  labored  during  the  free 
wool  period. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  agitation  in  Canada,  to 
us  on  tliis  side  of  the  border  the  aspiration  to  be  a  self-sufficing 
nation  and  to  be  entirely  independent  of  other  countries  seems 
reasonable  and  natural.  That  Canada  may  attain  that  position 
and  at  the  same  time  expose  her  wool  manufacture  to  the  ruinous 
competition  before  which  it  is  now  prostrate  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible. With  the  tremendous  extent  of  her  domain,  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  population  which  at  the  present  rate  of  develop- 
ment seems  sure  to  be  many  millions  fifty  years  hence,  the 
industry  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the  country  and  her  enterprising 
people.  With  such  development  within  the  range  of  probabili- 
ties the  men  who  predict  a  great  future  for  the  industry,  if  given 
a  chance,  have  as  a  basis  for  such  belief  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  United  States  under  the 
same  policy  as  is  now  urged  in  Canada  by  those  seeking  relief 
from  present  hardships. 
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SHEEP   LEASING  ABANDONED. 

Three  years  ago  a  corporation,  called  the  New  England 
Farm  Stock  Company,  was  formed  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greenfield  Board  of  Trade  to  lease  sheep  to 
farmers  and  to  conduct  the  sheep  raising  business  on  abandoned 
farms  in  that  vicinity.  Many  sheep  were  purchased  and  leased, 
and  the  indications  pointed  to  a  successful  outcome  ;  but  it  has 
been  announced  in  the  daily  press  that  the  company  has  decided 
to  give  up  the  leasing  end  of  the  business,  it  having  been  demon- 
strated that  that  feature  of  the  business  requires  too  close  super- 
vision to  warrant  its  continuance.     The  press  item  says  : 

Where  lessees'  farms  are  located  closely  together  the  lease 
work  is  profitable.  But  as  farmers  already  owning  sheep  will 
not  lease,  and  as  some  others  are  not  responsible  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  flocks,  the  company  has  had  to  place  its  leased 
sheep  at  farms  considerably  distant  from  each  other,  so  as  to  get 
them  into  the  best  hands.  Many  of  them  are  scattered  about 
Vermont.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  for  a  representa- 
tive to  go  from  farm  to  farm  to  look  after  them,  and  under  such 
conditions  the  work  is  unprofitable. 

The  company's  unusual  experiment  indicates  that  sheep  ranch- 
ing on  a  large  scale  on  old  New  England  hill  farms  i;nder  com- 
petent shepherds  is  quite  profitable.  The  company  will  have 
1800  to  1900  lambs  to  dispose  of  this  year.  Its  sheep  have 
averaged  to  shear  about  seven  pounds  of  wool  each. 


AN  IMPROVED  WOOL  PACK  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  a  Bradford  committee  have 
been  working  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  prevent  or  reduce  the 
intrusion  of  vegetable  matter  into  wool,  and  attention  was  fixed 
upon  securing  au  acceptable  all-wool  pack  so  that  nothing  but 
wool  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  wool.  But  the 
difficulty  with  this  solution  was  the  cost  of  making  such  a  pack 
adapted  to  the  rough  handling  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  on 
its  way  from  the  grower  to  the  consumer.  Up  to  a  recent  date 
nothing  which  could  be  recommended  to  the  Australian  wool 
growers  was  produced ;  but  within  a  few  months  au  experiment 
was  made  with  a  pack  which,  whilst  giving  the  desired  result 
of  bringing  wool  in  contact  only  with  wool,  can  be  made  at  a 
comparative!}"  small  cost.     This  is  effected  by  means  of  an  all- 
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wool  lining  for  the  pack.  The  test  to  which  the  pack  and  lining 
were  subjected  was  thus  described  by  the  Bradford  "  Observer." 
It  said  : 

At  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Francis  Willey  &  Co.  a  very 
severe  test  of  a  wool  lining  which  has  been  devised  by  Messrs. 
T.  &  J.  Tinker,  of  Huddersfield,  was  undergone.  A  previous 
experiment  in  this  direction,  in  which  Messrs.  Tinker  had  sup- 
plied an  all-wool  bag,  failed  when  it  came  to  the  test  of  the  use 
of  hooks.  In  the  present  case  Messrs.  Tinker  had  been  satisfied 
with  making  the  lining  from  crossbred  wool  in  a  knitted  form 
which  has  great  elasticity  as  well  as  considerable  strength.  A 
bag  of  this  material  was  placed  inside  the  ordinary  jute  bag,  and 
the  pack  was  then  filled  with  heavy,  greasy  fleeces  in  a  press 
which  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  common  wool  press  used  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  bale  having  been  filled  and  tightly 
pressed,  the  loose  lid  was  sewn  on,  and  the  bale  was  then 
weighed.  It  turned  the  scale  at  four  hundredweight,  which  is 
two-quarters  heavier  than  the  usual  limit  for  Australian  bales. 
The  outer  jute  pack  was  then  ripped  open,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  inner  lining  was  quite  uninjured  with  the  exception  of  three 
small  holes  where  pins  had  been  through. 

The  enormous  advantage  of  using  such  a  lining  was  imme- 
diately obvious,  for  if  a  bale  of  wool  so  lined  were  opened  the 
whole  quantity  of  wool  could  be  rolled  out  intact  on  a  clean 
floor,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  whatever  of  the  wool  catch- 
ing up  fibers  from  the  floor  or  from  the  bag  itself.  The  real 
question  which  the  committee  were  anxious  to  solve  was  whether 
in  the  press  this  apparently  flimsy  wool  lining  would  stand  the 
enormous  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected.  It  came  out  of  the 
ordeal,  however,  most  triumphantly.  The  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  wool  lining  is,  of  course,  a  very  complicated  one. 
The  mere  cost  of  the  lining  is  not  serious  —  perhaps  a  shilling 
or  fifteen  pence  would  cover  it.  But  there  is  also  a  question  as 
to  facility  of  handling,  and  if  the  adoption  of  such  a  lining  were 
in  any  serious  sense  a  hindrance  to  packing  it  would  no  doubt 
arouse  strong  prejudices.  At  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of 
this  lining  offers  practically  a  perfect  cure.  In  the  second  place, 
by  its  use  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  more  expensive  jute 
bags,  as  has  been  suggested  should  be  done,  and,  moreover,  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser  there  would  be  increased  value  in  the  tare 
itself,  for  even  for  "  pulling  "  the  lining  would  be  worth  at  least 
sixpence.  Probably  the  added  cost  to  the  grower  would  not  be 
directly  more  than  sixpence  or  ninepence,  apart  altogether,  of 
course,  from  an}^  question  of  additional  trouble,  if  there  were 
any,  in  packing.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  submit  a 
couple  of  bales  packed  in  this  manner  to  the  judgment  of  wool 
experts  in  London  during  the  present  series  of  sales. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET 

FOR   JULY,    AUGUST,    AND    SEPTEMBER,   1908. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


loor. 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  abov 
X 

k  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 
i  Blood 


Fine  Delain 
Michigan,    Wisconsin^    New    Youk, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  .... 
h  Blood  .   .    . 


Fine  Delaine 

KENTnCKT  AND   [NDIANA. 

(UNWASHED.) 

s  Blood 


Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 
5  Blood 


Braid     

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  luoullia 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        nicdiuni,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  flue 

"     medium 

('ALIFORNIA. 

SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  mouths     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months, 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"        medium 

Clothing,  fine     . 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1  ■   ■ 

No.  1! 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New  Mexico.    (Fall.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  -S 

No.  4 


Georgia   and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


33 

31  i 
34 

21 
25  ) 
24  1 
23 
26 


38 
36 
37 

25 

33 

32 
29 

31^ 

27 

30 
27 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  September  30,  1908. 

The  quarter  under  review  (July,  August,  September)  has  been  one  of 
fairly  normal  conditions  with  the  volume  of  sales  rather  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  quarter.  This  was  only  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  larger 
offerings  of  tlie  new  clip  were  more  attractive,  and  furthermore  a  basis  of 
values  had  been  established  on  which  some  of  the  shrewdest  manufacturers 
felt  it  safe  to  operate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in  Ju.y  some  large  contracts  were  con- 
summated for  future  delivery  by  a  few  prominent  worsted  manufacturers 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  market  of  staple  grades  of  fleece  and  territory 
wool.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  these  same  manufacturers  were  very 
consistent  buyers  throughout  this  quarter  (thus  accumulating  some  good 
lines  of  very  reasonable  wools)  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  attending  the 
results  of  the  presidential  election,  which  some  of  their  more  timid  contem- 
poraries tried  to  use  as  a  "  bear  "  argument  on  prices. 

On  the  opening  of  the  light  weight  season  orders  for  goods  provcil 
decidedly  unsatisfactory,  especially  to  the  woolen  manufacturers,  and  among 
this  class  a  feeling  of  apathy  existed  towards  the  wool  market  which  caused 
dealers  some  anxiety,  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  market  might  be  said  to  be  in 
buyers'  favor,  especially  on  clothing  and  inferior  wools.  This  condition  of 
things  fortunately  was  not  destined  to  continue  for  a  great  while  as  tlie 
combers  on  the  French  system  (who  are  now  important  factors  as  users  of 
clothing  wools)  began  to  operate  and  took  large  lines  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
kindred  stock  on  a  basis  of  from  43  cents  to  45  cents  clean  for  the  fine  and 
fine  medium  grades.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  broad  and  extensive 
buying  movement  late  in  September. 

At  this  writing  the  political  horizon  seems  to  be  clearing  and  more  con- 
fidence is  being  shown  by  manufacturers  generally  in  anticipating  their 
immediate  requirements.  Values  are  still  much  below  the  importing  point 
and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  we  have  an  active  wool  market  with  some 
advance  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 

George  W.  Benedict. 
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PcTLLED  Wools.     (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Pine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
G  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


July. 


65  @  60 
45  @  50 
40  ®  43 
32  @  35 
20  @25 
48  @  52 
38  @42 
47  ®  52 


August. 


63  @  60 
45  (g  50 
40  (g  43 
32  @35 
20  @  25 
48  (g  52 
38  @42 
47®  52 


September. 


53  @  60 
45  @  50 
40  (9  43 
32  (3  35 
20  @25 
48  @  52 
38  (gl42 
47  @52 


1907. 


September. 


68  a  72 
60  @  65 
62  @57 
42  i§  45 
30  @  35 
67  @  62 
47  (g  50 
62  m  68 


Remarks. 
There  is  little  change  to  be  noted  between  this  quarter  and  the  one  preced- 
ing it.  As  before,  wools  suitable  for  worsted  purposes  have  sold  readily,  but 
stock  not  up  to  such  requirements  in  character  and  staple  has  dragged.  The 
favorable  factor  in  the  situation  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  shorter  wools 
by  the  combers,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  lamb's  supers.  In 
other  years  the  summer  A's  and  B's  have  been  usually  sold  in  a  scoured 
state  to  the  woolen  mills ;  but  of  late  these  wools  have  been  taken  in  the 
grease  by  the  worsted-spinners,  and  at  figures  more  favorable  for  the  pullers. 
Low  wools,  such  as  C's  and  No.  I's  have  shown  no  improvement,  and  the  few 
transactions  in  them  have  been  for  carpet-yarns  at  figures  close  to  the  level 
of  the  free-wool  price-list.  Extras  and  Fine  A's  are  at  this  season  pulled 
from  pelts  of  sheared  sheep,  and,  by  reason  of  their  short  length,  have  been 
slow  of  sale.  The  amount  of  combing  wool  of  any  of  the  grades  has  been  so 
limited  that  the  valuations  given  arc  more  nominal  than  actual.  The  quarter 
for  the  pullers  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  activity  in  the  demand  for  Australian  crossbred?  noted  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  year  has  continued  steadily  during  the  past  three  months. 
The  American  markets  being  lightly  supplied  with  quarter  blood  and 
medium  fleeces,  our  big  mills  have  had  to  depend  largely  upon  Australia  and 
South  America  for  their  supply. 

The  low  prices  ruling  at  the  London  sales,  where  large  quantities  were 
withdrawn  at  each  sale  in  order  to  prevent  a  glut  on  the  market,  favored  the 
purchase  of  crossbreds  by  Americans,  and  they  were  free  operators.  To- 
ward the  latter  part  of  the  quarter  a  little  more  interest  was  manifested  in  fine 
wools,  and  a  moderate  amount  was  bought  for  the  use  of  America. 

English  wools  have  continued  very  popular  with  some  of  our  worsted 
manufacturers,  and  they  have  been  steady  users  right  along. 

Carpet  wools,  owing  to  high  prices  abroad,  have  not  come  to  this  market 
very  freely,  but  the  efforts  of  consumers  of  these  wools  to  depress  the  price 
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have  not  been  so  successful  during  the  past  three  months  as  earlier  in  the 
year.  Many  importers  have  settled  with  their  bankers,  and  but  little  wool 
has  been  forced  for  sale  recently. 

General  business  conditions  are  improving  here,  and  with  a  return  of  con- 
fidence it  is  quite  likely  that  very  heavy  importations  of  all  classes  of  foreign 
wools  will  be  noticed  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Mauger   &   Avery, 
octobkr  1,  19uh. 

Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing  : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing . 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice  .  .  ^  .  . 
Bagllsh  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "       No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1908. 


July. 


@42 
@40 

@38 

@42 
@  40 
(g.39 

@40 
@41 

(9  36 
9  31 

@44 
a  42 
@34 

3  34 
g30 

S32 
(§31 
@  30 

®  37 
@  35 
@34 
@34 

(gl6 
@26 

(g  25 
(§28 
@28 
@  18 
@  18 
@16 


August. 


41  (g42 

39  @40 

37  @  38 

41  S  42 

39  @40 

37  @  39 

38  3  40 

40  @  41 

35  @  36 

29  @  31 

42  a  44 
40  @  42 
32  @  34 

32  @  34 

29  ig  30 

31  ®  32 

30  @  31 

28  @  30 

35  @37 

34  ®  35 

32  @  34 
32  @  34 

14  @  15 

25  @  26 
23  @  25 

26  @  28 
26  @  28 
16  @  18 
16  ®  18 

15  @  16 


September. 


41  (3  42 

39  (g  40 

37  g  38 

41  §42 

39  @  40 

37  @39 

38  @  40 

40  @  41 

35  @  37 

30  @  32 

42  (§44 
40  @  42 
32  @  34 

32  @i  34 

29  @  30 

30  @  31 
29  @  30 
28  ®  29 

35  (3  37 

34  (3  35 

32  3  34 

32  g  34 

14  @  15 
24  (3  25 
22  @  24 
26  @  28 
26  ig  28 
16  g  18 
16  @18 

15  @  16 


43  (g  45 

41  g  42 

40  ®  41 

43  (3  45 

41  a  42 

39  (g  40 

41  (8  43 

41  @  42 

44  3  46 

42  3  43 

44  ®  47 

40  3  43 

35  (8  37 

36  ®  37 

31  a  33 

37  (3  39 
34  3  36 

38  S  39 

43  3  44 

40  3  42 

41  3  42 

39  (g  41 

24  ®25 
30  3  31 

25  g  27 

32  3  33 

33  3  35 
19  @  21 
15  g  18 
12  3  14 
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A  D  VEli  riHEMENTS 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  CAN  NOW 
SUCCESSFULLY  USE  OUR  J^  J.  J.  J. 


NORTHROP  LOOM 


ON  CERTAIN  GRADES  OF 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Woven  with  One  Shuttle  ♦  ♦ 


^ 


We  also  have  machinery  of  interest  for  Wool  and  Wors- 
ted Manufacturers  in  the  line  of 

TWISTERS, 

SPOOLERS, 

TEMPLES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

DRAPER  COMPANY 

HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


Worsted  Machinery 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  States, 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,  HASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  rings,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  combing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different    kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 


A  D  VER  TISEMEN  TS 


JEREMIAH  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

300-302  SUMMER    STREET, 
BOSTON 

BROWN    Ca   ADAMS 

-^WOOL— 

Commission     MercKants 

274-276-278    SUMMER    STREET 


Jacob   F.    Bro-wn 
Samuel    G.   Adams 
Hcimund  r~.   Iceland 


^     BOSTON 


J.  KOSHLAND  <S-  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission    Merchants 

268-272    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        =        MASS. 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 


WILLIAM  E.  JONES  252   SUMMER   STREET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

WILLIAM   ELLERY 

GORDON  DONALD  BOSTON 


EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 

232  Summer  Street,   =  =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  Hachinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 

French  Worsted  Yarns. 
PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines-=SpeciaI  Designs. 
PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Hules. 
PLATT'S  Special  flachinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns. 


GEORGE  HODGSON,  Ltd.»Looms  for  Worsteds,  etc. 


RABITAN  WOOLEN  MILLS 

AND 

SOMERSET  MANUFACTURING  CO, 


DAVID  Ij.  EINSTEIN,  President. 


MaifactirBrs  of  Ofercoatiis,  Cassimeres,  etc. 

NEW   YORK. 


] 


AD  VER  TISEMEN  TS 


General  Electric  Company 


Induction  Motors 


in  the  mill  result  in  reduced  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs,  besides  increasing  the  output  and 
quality  of  the  product.  Reduced  building  expenses 
and  increased  working  space  also  follow  as  direct 
results  of  the  adoption  of  electric  drive.  This  is 
due  to  the  elimination  of  heavy  and  bulky  line 
shafting  and  the  consequent  lighter  construction 
materials  required.  Of  the  total  power  supplied 
through  electric  motors  to  textile  mills  in  this 
country  75%  is  delivered  by  GrE  motors.  There's 
a  reason. 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     ""^!,^?rtrs?.?B*oUon.  nass. 


GEORGE  L.  STEVENS,       ALBERT  C.  WARREN.      JOHN  HASKFJL  B'JTLER. 

President.  Tmn^nrfir.  Secretcy. 

Established  1870.  Incorporated  r.9a. 

me  Warren  Soan  piaDiifacturinji  GompaDy, 

Manufacturers  of    .    .     . 

SOAPS,  CHEMICALS,  WOOL  SCOURERS,  Etc. 

Used  by  "Woolen,  Worsted,  Hosiery,  Cotton, 
Linen,  Silk,  and  Flannel  Mills. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Decarbonizing  Soap,  Annihilator,  Cotton  Softeners, 
and  Sizing  for  Cotton  Mills  of  all  Kinds. 

Largest  JManufacturers  of  Textile   Soaps,  Woo2  Scourers,  and 
Ctiemicals  in  ttie   Country. 


Office :  77  Summer  Street     -     -     ■    Boston. 

BRANCH   OFnCE:  WORKS: 

ni  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Watertown,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Lowell 
Textile  School 


Thoroughly  Practical  Instruction 
Given  in  Every  Branch  of 

TEXTILE    MANUFACTURING 


DAY  and  EVENING  CLASSES 

One  of  our  five  regular  courses  of  instruction  is : 

Woolen  and  Worsted    flanufacturing. 

This  includes  wool  sorting;,  scouring,  picking,  carding  and  spin- 
ning;  worsted  combing,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting;  woolen  and 
worsted  warp  preparation.  Weaving  on  all  varieties  of  looms. 
Textile  Design  with  cloth  analysis  and  calculations ;  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing. 

The  equipment  of  all  departments  is  complete  for  practical  in- 
struction. Woolen  and  worsted  department  includes  French  spin- 
ning as  well  as  the  English  or  Bradford  system.  The  Finishing 
department  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  woolen  and 
worsted  machines.  Practical  instruction  in  wool  sorting  by 
practical  men. 

REGULAR    COURSES   ARE! 

1.  Cotton  Manufacturing       3.  Textile  Desig:nin§: 

2.  Wool  Manufacturing:         4.  Cliemistry  and  Dyeing: 

5.  Textile  Eng:ineerin§: 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  Secretary, 

Lowell  Textile  School, 

LOWELL,     MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  7 

PARKER,  WILDER  &  CO., 

4  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston.  62  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Selling  Agents  for 

Flannels^  Suitings^  Sackings^ 
Broadcloths^  Cheviots    and     Cassimeres 

Manufactured  by  the 

TALBOT  MILLS,  BELVIDERE  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO., 

COCHECO  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,       STIRLING  MILLS, 
GONIC  MFG.  CO.,  YANTIC  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO., 

CHARLES  A.  STEVENS  &  CO.,         GEORGE  F.  SffiLE Y. 

Cotton  Goods  and  Sheetings 

From 
NAUMKEAG  STEAM  COTTON  CO. 

Marseilles^    Satin    and    Crochet    Quilts 

From 
MONADNOCK  MILLS,  UNION  MFG.  CO. 

A.   KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

122    PEARL   ST.,    NEW   YORK. 

DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CAISTIC  POTASH  90  per  cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283=285  Congress  Str-et. 

PHILADELPHIA 50=52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 134=136  Kinzie  Street. 

HAMILTON,  CAN 24  Catherine  Street,  N. 

MONTREAL 17  Lemoine  Strset. 


ADVEB  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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AD  VEE  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


THE 

Whitin  Machine  Works, 

WHITINSVILLE.   MASS. 


BUILDER5    OF 


Cotton  Machinery, 

Cards,  Combing  Machinery, 

Railway  Heads,  Drawing  Frames, 

Spinning  Frames,        Spoolers, 
Twisters,       Reels,       Long  Chain  Quillers, 

Looms. 


Southern  Agent: 

STUART    W.    CRAMER, 

38  South  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  NX. 
Equitable  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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ADVER  TIS  EM  EN  TS 


When  you  are  in  The  Wool  Market 

Ask  yout  Wool  Dealer  to  show  yoo 

THE  PRATT  STANDARD  GRADES 

.  .  .  OF  .  .  . 

Argentine  Crossbreds 

.  .  .   AND  .  .   . 

Montevideo  Fine  Wools 


ASK  FOR  THESE  MARKS ; 


DSP 

F  C 

DSP 

202 

DSP 

203 

DSP 

204 

DSP 

205 

DSP 

206 

DSP 

214 

Montevideo  Fine  Combing. 

Montevideo  Long  Stapled  Fine 
Clothing. 

Half  Blood  Combing. 
Three=Eighths  Combing. 

High  Quarter  Combing. 

Average  to  Low^  Quarter  Comb= 
ing  with  some  lustre. 

Low  Lustre  Lincoln. 


Strictly  Uniform  Grades  That  ne'ver  -vary. 

Very  light  Shrinkage.        Almost  free  from  burrs. 

Special  Financial  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  Large  Lines. 

GRADE  TYPES  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 

DANIEL  S.  PRATT, 

Importer  and  Commission  Merchant, 

200  SUMMER  ST.,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


S0IITHE4STERN   MASSACHUSETTS 
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